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SHAKESPEARE, 
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Ms well that ends well, 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
As you like it, 
Comedy of Errors, 
Coriolanus, 
Cymbeline, 
Hamlet, 

1. Henry IV, 
2. Henry IV. 


VOLUME ne FIRST. 


LO ND O N: 


Printed by HENRY HUGHS, 
for the Author. 


To 


The READE R. 


Ro 


11 


The editor of SHAKESPEARE's Plays in ten volumes octavo, 
publiſh'd in 68. but prepar'd ſome years earlier, in that work's Intro- 
duftion which is recommended again to your perusal) has lay d before 
you in ample and faithful manner the plan purſu'd by him then, and 
that he meant to purſue if leisure and life were granted him. In con- 
ſequence of this his engagement, you now receive in these volumes all 
the articles promis'd,—or in his other work's title- page, or at it's 
conclusion, — together with ſome additions: The moſt conſiderable of 
the latter, a“ Gloſſary,” tollows this Advertisement; and the Notes are 
follow'd by two little Treatiſes, that have for ſubje&— the Order and 
Time of writing the Plays, and the numbers that they are writ in. The 
form as well of this publication as of that which preceded it had been 
well conſider'd, has had the approbation of divers, and will have yours 
upon trial ; as it has conveniences which other forms want, and order 
has added to them : after each of the four parts into which the Notes 
are divided, comes a leaf of the Plays' Errata, which revision gave birth 
to: The volumes' other conſtituents are — the Schad, and the Notitia 
Dramatica; works declar'd by their titles, and having full relation to 
what has preceded them. 

In ent'ring upon the“ Notes, 'twill be remember'd that there are ſome 
in another place which ſhould properly have ſtood. in these volumes, 
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each at the head of those on its play, but they may be recurr'd to: That 
topick of commenting having been exhauſted in those Notes, these are 
confin'd in manner entirely to Explanation, and to a matter of greater 
moment than that—the text's Fftabli/bment : in the courte of them will 
be found ſome retractions of amendments made overhaſtily, and plac'd 
in that text; but their number is triffling, and ſo is their importance: 
More conſiderable either way are certain new emendations, produc'd 
while these Notes were in penning, and the text under a revision: they 
are doubly pointed - out to observance; firſt, by an aſteriſk ſet before 
the Note that contains them; and a ſecond time, by certain numeral 
references at the end of each play's Errata: but might be notic'd ſtill 
more commodiouſly, and with' little blemiſh to the copy of any posseſ- 
for, by an (2) or other ſmall mark with a pen, made in the play itſelf, 


and at those words of it which ſtand before the aſteriſk'd Note. 


In the Introduction above-mention'd, is ſet forth among other parti- 


.culars what ancient copy was chiefly follow'd in the forming of each 


play's text: namely, for eleven of the plays, which are there men- 
tion'd, that quarto copy of each of them which in the Table of Editions 
is titl'd - beſt; and for all the reſt, the firſt folio : When any of these 
eleven are turn'd to, and the Various Readings” conſulted, the ſucceſſion 
of it's quarto impreſſions mult be gather'd from the Table; for to that 
tuccefſfion do the letters (a, 5, &c.) in the Readings refer: But here is 


to be observ'd, that three of the Table's quarto's (there denoted by a 
teriſks) are not concern'd in this ſeries, which proceeds as if those quar- 
to's were not: and of the'enclos'd between hooks, (concerning which 


ſee a paragraph in the Introduction at p. 2.) one only - a R & J”— 


has a ſhare it, partially; the few Readings ſelected having an (4) to 


diſtinguiſh them. For the exercise of the curious, and to open (if poſ- 
ſible) the eyes of the world in general, the train of ancient readings is 
noted in this their Collection; that is, you are inform'd by initials, 
which none who have read the Introduction can be at a loſs to interpret, 


what followers the ſeveral readings have had among the moderns: When 


this ſtep was taken, of pointing out the bad which these ſame moderns 
have follow'd, it was but juſtice to affign them their good; and accor- 
dingly, every emendation adopted, and put into the text by this writer, 
is aſcrib'd-to it's owner religiouſly in the courſe of his Notes ; and 
alſo all he has borrow'd from them, even to a hint: and that no com- 


plaint migkit be made of the ſuppreſſion of any thing good in them, 


a number of their other corrections have a place in the Readings ; 


Advertisement. 


and with them are put ſome more of their claſs, = ſpecious ones, = that 
are follow'd by no mark, but belong to the present writer. 

Thus, reader, you have before you in orderly manner, and as ſmall a 
compaſs as poſſible, every ſingle material that editions can furniſh for 
whatever cloſe examination you please of the text of this great Author 
as exhibited in the present Edition; for neither quarto, nor folio, (were 
they all in your Posseſſion, and you diſpos'd to conſult them) afford a 
reading of moment that is. not now in the pages of that Edition, the 
Notes, or the Collection that follows them: an aſſertion that will very 
hardly be credited by ſuch of you as are converſant in any one of the 
moderns, no matter which, or ſhall turn to them purposely; ſo nume- 
rous are their unnoted variations of all ſorts, which you will naturally 
think they muſt have had from one or other of the elder impreſſions. 
And here we may conclude our addreſs to you with the explanation 

of one mark that is of frequent and great uſe in the Collection afore- 
ſaid; The daſh that comes after a reference, ſignifies that all edi- 
tions, poſterior to the edition refer'd to, follow the ſame reading. 


Bo © 


N. B. The NorTEes firſt Part was printed in 74, and 
publiſh'd then by itſelf ; it's Advertisement different. 
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DAC R * 


My Lord, 


The work which I have the honour of presenting to 
your Lordſhip had long been prepar'd for the preſs, and 
was nearly printed, when the Author was ſuddenly cut off 
by a violent attack of that painful disorder, which, for fe- 
veral years, had kept him prisoner to his chamber : What 
remain'd has been faithfully finiſh'd from his MSS. which 
are now deposited, agrecably to his direction, in the li- 
brary of Trinity College in Cambridge. His intention has 
indeed been departed from, in one inſtance, by adding an 
Index of Words and Phrases to the School, —a liberty 


which perhaps ſcarce needs an apology ; yet it is requisite 
Vol, I, 2 


Dedication. 


that the ſmalleſt deviation from the Author's Jefign ſhould 
be accounted for, and the motive that led to it be pro- 
duc'd. T hat Index then was nearly compleated when his 
papers came into my hands; and, it's object being gloſſary 
explanation, and that only, it was conſider' d, that ſuch an 
: addition might be acceptable and uſeful to many readers, 
1 at the fame time that it was not affected by the reasons 
given for withholding ſome others, which were once in- 
tended to have accompany'd it. A Print of the Author is 
likewise added to his work; not in conſequence of any 
direction from him, who had no ſuch deſign, but merely 
= „ to gratify a regard to his memory. 


It was intended, in this place, to have vindicated him,. 
and he had prepar d materials, now in my hands, which 
would effectually vindicate him,. from ſome injurious and 
Hl-grounded ſuggeſtions which have been thrown out a- 
gainſt him, in the way of criticism, by one from whom 
any diſingenuous or uncandid treatment might leaſt have 
been expected, but whose ſtation in life and literary repu- 
tation may gain them notice, and give them a currency to 
which they are no otherwise entitl'd *, 


| 1 = * See a letter from R4. Farmer, D. D. to M'. Stevens, given as an \ appendix 
to his edition of SHakzspzart 1773, the contents of which are retail'd. in the 
Notes to the re-publication. of that work in 1779. | 
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Dedication, 

The reader ought alſo to be made acquainted, in detail, 
with the unwarrantable, and, I believe, unexampl' d pro- 
ceedings of a late editor of SHAKESYEARE, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſertions which have been confidently and 
repeatedly made by him to the contrary, has nevertheleſs 
drefil'd up his volumes throughout, by appropriating to 
himſelf, without reserve, whatever ſuited his purpoſe from 
the present Author's edition, with which he diſclaims the 
ſlighteſt acquaintance *. Without this detail, the claim of 
the true owner to what has been obtruded upon the Pub- 
lic as the property of another is left at large, undecided, 
and unaflerted : But a ſudden and moſt ſevere ſtroke of 
affliction has left my mind too much diſtracted to be capa- 
ble, at present, of engaging in ſuch a taſk, though I am 
prompted to it by inclination as well as duty. 


I wiſh-I could excuse myſelf for thus making the Pub- 
lic, or your Lordſhip, party to a matter that reſpects only 
myſelf: Events of daily occurrence and mere domeſtic 
concern, I am well aware, are no fit objects of public at- 
tention, however deeply they may affect the intereſt and 
happineſs of individuals; nor ſhould your Lordſhip's hu- 
manity have receiv'd a wound from the moſt diſtant allu- 


See M'. Stevens's © Advertisement to the Reader,” prefix'd to both his 


editions. 
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Dedication: i 

sion to any ſorrow of mine, had it not been neceſſary to- 
wards exculpating myſelf from the imputation of willingly 
declining to pay a juſt debt to the OP of a departed 


and 1 yes 'd friend. 


However, to ſupply this omiſſion, in ſome degree, by 
pointing out the means of aſcertaining the truth of what I 
have advanc'd, I muſt beg leave to-refer your Lordſhip to 
the edition of SHaxrsPpeart, publiſh'd in ten volumes, oc- 
tavo, 1773, and re-publiſh'd in 1779, with notes by Dr. 
Sam. Joxnson and Mr. GEO. STevens, requeſting you will 
take the trouble of comparing it with one publiſh'd by the 
Doctor alone, in eight volumes, 1765: You will then find, 
my Lord, a regular ſyſtem of plagiarism, upon a ſettl'd 
plan, pervading chose later editions throughout, and that, 

not the Doctor's former publication, as one would na- 
turally ſuppose, but M.. Car t's, in ten volumes, 1768, 
is made the ground-work of what is to paſs for the genu- 
ine production of these combin'd editors, and is uſher'd to 
the world upon the credit of their names. Either of their 
editions will afford full proof of this aſſertion, which is 
evidently dedae'd net only from the many conjectural 
emendations adopted into the text, or propos'd in the 
notes; but, — from the new Order in which the Plays are 
arrang d; the new regulation of the Scene division, and 
ſometimes that of the Acts; the new adjuſtment of the 


Dedication, 


metre, in many places ; the changes made in the ſcenical 


directions reſpecting places, perſons, and actions, as well as 
in the pointing, &c. in all which particulars they differ - 


from Dr. Jounson's firſt work, as much as they agree with 
that of the present Author. But the re-publication of 
their work, as it is revised and augmented,” makes farther 
advances upon the ſame plan, abounding with freſh mat- 
ter and, accumulated evidence in proof of the induſtry 
with which the purloining trade has been purſu'd, and of 
the latitude to which it has been extended, in each of the 
above-mention'd particulars: For differing as it does from 
it's former ſelf in numberleſs inſtances, in all of them it is 
ſtill found to agree with that edition, which, we are grave- 
ly-told in ſo many words by the apparent manager of the 
busineſs, — has not been examin'd beyond one Play.” In 
| ſhort, every page of his work might be adduc'd in flat 
contradiction to his repeated aſſertions already refer'd to, 
the changes made even in the mode of printing, through- 
out his new production, being ſuch as muſt ſtrike the eye 
of the moſt ſuperficial observer, and can leave little doubt 
in any one at all converſant in ſuch matters, from what 


original the text of it was form'd, or what _ was fol- 
low'd at the preſs. | 


Having Rated the fad, I leave it with your Lordchip to 
make your -own reflections upon ſo extraordinary an in- 


Dedication, 


Rance of the good faith of editors, and the honeſt regard 
ſhewn by them to the credit and property of another. But 
I cannot help observing, that ſuch injuſtice, as requir'd 
the united efforts of effrontery and falſehood to conceal it, 
amounts to a full acknowledgment of the ſyperior worth 
of the perſon injur'd, and is an undeniable argument of as 
much indigence on the one hand as of abundance on the 
other. He indeed, who has been thus honour'd, was a 
perſon of another ſtamp ; without the neceſlity, and above 
the meanneſs, of ſeeking reputation by the difingenuous 
arts and ſhifts of fraud, and with whom it was a point of 
conſcience, upon all occasions, freely to acknowledge ob- 


ligation, and to render to every one his due, 


In conformity 9 5 with a rule ſo x<ligioully ob- 
serv'd by him, it is neceſſary that I ſhould return particu- 
lar thanks, in his name, to your Lordſhip, and to each of 
those noble and worthy perſons by whose encouragement 
he was prevail'd upon to proceed with his labours, at a 
time when ſome intereſted attempts to ſuppreſs or defeat 
them had nearly determin'd him to lay them wholly aſide. 


Having diſcharg'd this duty let me hope for'your par- 
don, my Lord, if I abruptly take my leave, and add only 
my moſt thankful acknowledgments, for being permitted 
to introduce those labours to the Public under the very re- 


Dedication. 


ſpectable ſanction of your Lordſhip's name. And indeed, 
my Lord, the efteem and friendſhip with which you ho- 
nour'd the Author would have left me without excuſe, if, 
in rendering an account of my executing the truſt repos'd 
in me by him, I had neglected to addreſs myſelf particu- 
larly to your Lordſhip : His credit is concern'd in it ; and 
it would be injuſtice to him to let {lip ſo proper an occa- 
sion of bearing teſtimony to the high eſtimation in which 
he held the honour of ſuch a friendſhip, who well knew 
how to value the ſlighteſt favour receiv'd from a generous 
and judicious hand, | 


| With the ſame ſentiments of obligation to your Lord- 
ſhip, I have the honour to be, my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt grateful 
and obedient humble ſervant, 


John Collins. 
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Abjetts (R. 3. 6, 31.) Caſtaways, 
Perſons abjected. Lat. abjecti. 

to able one (A. L. 94, 2.) undertake 
for him, anſwer for one's Ability. 

to abode (3. H. 6. 100, 7 & H. 8. 
6, 28.) bode, forebode. 

to abrook (2. H. 6. 39, 21.) brook, 
endure, ſuffer. 

to aby (m. n. d. 46, 28.) abide, 
feel the Effect of a Thing. 

Academe (J. J. J. 3. 13 & 56,1.) A- 
cademy. Lat. Academia. 

to àctite (2. H. 4. 31, 17. T. A. 
4, 13.) incite: alſo, to ſummon ; 
Lat. accire. 


accompliſhed (7. / V. 60, 16. 


* 


t. of the ſ. 7, 11.) furniſh'd : alſo, 
pertorm'd : Fre. accompli. 

Accoꝛd (a. 7. J. i. 5,13.) Agreement, 
Union. to accoꝛd (RJ. 12, 27.) to 
agree. accoꝛdant (. 4. 4. u. 13, 30.) 
agreeable. | 

Accuse (2. H:6. 48,10.) Accusa- 
tion. 

Aches (T. /A. 81, 1.) Akes. 

to Acquittance (R. 3. 80, 11.) ac- 
quit, be as an Acquittance to. 

adoptious (4. w. 7. e. w. 9, 1.) a- 
doptive, adoptitious. 

to advantage (H. 5. 71, 12. 2. g. 
of V. 50, 27.) improve, turn to Ad- 
vantage: alſo, profit, be of Advan- 
tage to. advantageable (H. 5. 101, 
7.) advantageous. 


adverſiy (C. 34, 8. wrongly. Lat. 
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ex adverſo. 

to advertise (. /. n. 4, 28 & 93, 
13.) observe, attend to; animum ad- 
vertere. 

adulterate (H. 28, 2 & R. 3. 93, 
7.) adulterizing, or adulterating ; 
Part. act. of —to adulterate (&. ]. 
34, 9.) commit Adultery. 

Advocation (O. 75, 26.) Office 
and Act of an Advocate. 

afeard (M. 61, 12 & f. 50, 31.) 
posseſT'd of Fear, frighted. 

Aﬀetits (J. J. J. 8,7 & R. 2. 23, 29.) 
Affections. 

affeftion'd (7. x. 30, 22.) affected, 
full of Affectation. 

Aﬀeance (H. 5. 27, 24.) Reliance, 
Truſt. Fre. | 

affin'd (IT & C. 17, 24. O. 4, 23 
& 46, 13.) join'd in Affinity: alſo, 
bound, obligated, ty'd as by Affinity. 

Aftlittion (K. L. 59, 11 & M. 39, 


31.) Daſhing, Battery; videlicet, f 


a Storm: the proper and primitive 
Senſe of the Latin —Affictio, which 
is deriv'd of —affizgere, to daſh or beat 
dovyn to the Earth. | 

to affray (R & J. 71, 3.) affright. 
Fre. effrater. 
to affront (Cym. 92, 30; H. 58, 
15; and TC. 59, 31.) face, meet, 
meet in the Face, ad Frontem venire. 
Tal. affrontare. Aﬀront (Cym. 100, 
23.) isa Subſtantive form'd this 
Verb in theSenſe above-given, whose 
proper Meaning is—Onſfet. 

to affp (2. H. 6. 73, 6. T. A. 5, 


1.) aſſure or betroth : alſo, to rely, 
or put Truſt in. Fre. affer. 


afield (T & C.) 6, 28 & 108, 13.) 
in Field. 

agaz'd (1. H. 6. 7, 18.) put in 
Gaze. 

aglet Baby (z. / the ſ. 24, 16.) 
one no bigger than an Aglet. Ag- 
lets” are Tags of Laces, or Points ; 
worn upon ancient Habits for Orna- 
ment chiefly, and faſhion'd ſome- 
times like Images. Fre. Aiguillettes. 

to agnize (O. 21, 32.) acknow- 
ledge. Lat. agnoſcere. 

agone (2.g. F V. 40, 7.) ago. 

agood (2. g. of V. 67, 7.) a good 
Deal, plentifully. 

agu'd (C. 20, 11.) ſhook as with 
an Ague. 

a-height (+. L. go, 18.) aloft, on 
igh. 
Aidance (2. H. 6. 61, 2.) Aid, Aſ- 
ſiſtance: form'd of — aidant (4. L. 
86, 10.) aſſiſtant. Fre. 

Aiery or Epery, pronounc'd - Ai⸗ 
ry (H. 48, 32 & R. 3. 26, 31.) a Brood 
of Hawks: properly the Neſt they 
are hatch'd in. v. Eyas. 

alder-liefeſt(2.H.6. 4.12.)Words 
of Saxon Original, importing dear 
above all. v. SK INNER, in-“ Alder.” 

allegiant (H. 8. 66, 22.) ſpringing 
from Allegiance. | 

all-fozgotten (A & C. 16, 5.) a 
Thing all of Forgetfulneſs, made up- 
of it. 

to all⸗hail (M. 14, 17.) falute, cry 
all hail” to. 

Allottery (A & C. 34, 3 & a. y. /. 
1. 5, 21.) Allotment. 

Almain (O. 41, 21.) a German, 


CH ury. 3 


Native of Almania or Germany. 

Ambuſcadoes(R & ]. 22, 2) Am- 
buſhes. Span. Emboſcadas. 

amiſs (H. 96, 30.) the Adverb 
put ſubſtantively, in the Senſe of a 
Thing going wrong. 

amoꝛt (2. of the ſ. 69, 31.) dead, 
caſt down, dejected ; in French,—a- 
mort. 
Anchoꝛ (H. 71, 15.) an Anchor- 
ite, 

Ancient (O. 4, 17.) an Enſign or 

Standard-bearer. 

angerly (L. J. 56, 1 & M. 48, 2.) 
angrily. 

Anthropophaginian (7 w. of W. 
+ 6.) one of the Anthropophagi or 

an-eaters. 

to antick(A & C. 51, 2.)make an 
Antick of any one. 

Antres (O. 18, 31) Caves, Caverns. 
Fre. 

apopler'd (H. 83, 16.) ſtruck as 
with an Apoplexy. | 

to appeach(R. 2. 83, 12 & 84,8.) 
accuse, impeach. 

to appoint(. 7. 16, 32 & 83, 2.) 
dreſs or fit out, to equip. Appoint⸗ 
ments (A & C. 93, 11 & 1. H 4. 12, 
5.) Fittings out. Fre. appointer & Ap- 
pomntements. 

Appzenticehood (R. 2. 21, 20.) 
Apprenticeſhip. 
Approof ( f. m. 41, 17.) Appro- 
bation. to approve (Cym. 117, 31. 
H. 4. 22.) to prove: alſo, to con- 
firm aThing's Truth; Fre. approuv- 
er. Approvers(Cym. 40, 31.) Prov- 
ers, ſuch as make Proof, 


to Araise (a. w. T. e. w. 25,7.) to 
raise, to ſtir up. 

Arbitrement (1. H. 4. 75, 19 & 
R. 3. 115, 4.) Arbitration, Decision, 
Fre. 

argal (H. 112, 19.) a Corruption 
of — ergo, therefore. 

Argolp (n. of V. 3, 9.) a Ship of 
particular Conſtruction, us'd in the 
Seas of Italy. Ital. Argo/ra. 

to arm (Cym. 91, 9.) take up, take 
in Arms. 

arm-gaunt(A&C. 21, 21.) made 
gaunt (or thin) by long Uſe of Arm- 
our. 

aroint thee ! (4. L. 65, 30. & M. 
6, 24.) avaunt! Hell take thee! Lat. 
Diu te averruncent ! 

arose (c. of e. 63. 14.) arisen. 

Arrivance (O. 29, 8.) Arrival, 
Arriving: from—arrivant, Part. act. 
of —arriver (Fre.) to arrive. to At- 
rive (C. 54, 13 & 3. H. 6. 92, 2.) 
arrive at. 

to articulate (C. 30, 12.) to con- 
ſider of, or agree upon, Articles. Ar- 
ticulated (1. H. 4. 88, 12.) ſignifies 
put in Articles. Fre. articule. 

aſkance & aſcant (7. of zhe ſ. 39, 
27, H.111,3.) aſkew, awry : alſo, 
aſlope, ſloping over. 

Aſperſion (7. 56, 26.) Sprinkling. 
Lat. Aſperſio. 

Allinego (T & C. zo, 28.) a little 
or young Aſs: from the Spaniſh— 
__— a Diminutive of —A/ao, an 
Als. 

Alliſtance (C. 98, 25.) Aſſeſſors, 
Partners. Fre. 

| B 2 
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to aſſubjugate (T & C. 46, 41.) 
ſubjugate, bring in Subjection. 

Atomies (4. 5. J. 1. 49, 15 & 61, 4.) 
Atoms. Lat. Atomi. Atomy (2. H. 
4. 107, 4) is a Corruption of — A- 
natomy.  » | 

to atone (C. 100, 14. Cym. 14, 
27.) unite, be at one: alſo, to recon- 
cile, to make one. Atonement (2. H. 
4. 71, 15 & m. w. F W. 4, 13.) Re- 
concilement, Peace. 

attach d (+. L. go, 13.) join'd to- 
gether. Fre. attache. 

Attaint (c. /e. 29, 23. 1. H. 4. 
61,7.) Taint, Attainture: alſo, a Per- 
ſon or Thing tainted. attaint (1. H. 
6. 96, 20.) attainted. 

attemptible (Cym. 1 5, 17.) fit to 
be attempted. 

attent (H. 16. 1.) attentive. Lat. 
attentus. 

| Atteſt (T & C. 103, 12.) Atteſta- 
8 b | 
attozney'd (w. . 4, 12. m. F. in. 
93, 15.) perform'd by Attorney or 
Deputy: alſo, — made an Attorney, 
ready to act the Part of one. 

avant or avaunt (M. 46,2.) away! 
vaniſh ! from the French Word —a- 
vant, before. N. 

Aves (m. / m. 5, 28.) Salutations, 
Hailings. from the Latin Word — 
ave, hail ! | 2 

- AVIS'D (. 2.07 W. 20,7.) advis'd. 
Fre. avise. 
_  auID(O. 42, 5.) old; pronounc'd 
More antiquo. 
Avouch (H. 5.24.) Avouchment. 
Awe (R. 2.7, 10.) Awfulneſs. Aw⸗ 


ful (2. g. of V. 54, 8. R. 2. 57, 28.) 


commanding Awe: alſo, — ſolemn, 
awfully perform'd. awleſs (L. L. 12, 
5.) dauntleſs, not to be daunted. 
Ape (m. u. d. 5, 27.) ever. Gr. es 
AlzvR. 
azur'd (Cym. 84, 20 & f. 67, 14.) 
azure-colour'd, Fre. azure. 


B. 


Babe (Cym. 54, 5.)aToy or Phy- 
thing, a Baby. | 

baccare (z. of theſe 33, 28.) i. e. 
back, care! back, my dear! a mung- 
rel Word; coin'd by a Humoriſt, and 
brought into Vogue among Wits by 
ſome Diſtichs of John Hey woop's. 

back'd- (Cym. 125, 1. H. 76, 23) 
mounted on Back: alſo,—ſhap'd in 
Back. 

badg'd (M. 30, 17.) ſpotted, ſtain'd 
with Spots like Badges. 

to baffle or bafful (1. H. 4. 9, 32 
& R. 2.8, 31.) diſgrace, treat igno- 
miniouſly; properly, —unknight; the 
Ceremonies of which were hood-- 
winking, buffeting, and others of 


like Contumely. Fre. baffouer, an- 


ciently bafoler. 

to bait (z. of 7he ſ. 63, 24.) a Term 
in Falconry; ſignifying,” the flut- 
tering of a Hawk, when ſhe is bid 
to take her Flight, and refuses. 

WBaldrick(m. 4. 4.7.10,24.)aBelt. 
Fre. Bauldrier. 

Bale (C. 8, 27.) Woe, Sorrow. 

balk'd(1. H. 4. 5, 21.)ridg'd; lying 
in Balks or Ridges, ridgewise. 
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to ballad (A C. 116, 10.) put in 
Ballad, and ſing. 

to balm (4. L. 72, 7. f. of the. 5, 
3.) compose, heal as with Balm: alto, 
—to periume. 

Ban (H. 72, 27.) Curle, Execra- 
tion: The Word ſignifies, in French, 
—a Proſcription or Sentence of Out- 
lawry. to ban (2. H. 6. 66, 3.) to 
curſe. 

ban'd (. of V. 65, 29.) poison'd, 

to band (1. H. 6. 44, 16.) form in 
Bands or Companies. Fre. ſe bander. 

Ban⸗dogs (2. H. 6. 23, 11.) Ma- 

ſtiffs; Dogs kept in Bands, or to ban 
away Thicves. | 

tobandy(#.L. 50,27.)retort,ſtrike 
back as in Tennis-playing. Fre, ban- 
der. | | 

to bank (K. J. 78, 19.)drawnear to, 
as Banks to the Stream that moves 
within them. 

to bank'rout (/. J. J. 4, 11.) make a 
Bank'rout or Bankrupt of any Thing. 


Barbagon (H. 5. 21, 11 & . . 


W. 38, 24.) The Name of a Devil or 
Fiend. 

barb'd (7. F. n. 69, 32.) ſhav'd, 
trim'd, Fre. barbe. barbedSteeds(R. 
2.59,5 & wy 3,10.) Steeds attir'd 
for the War, tull-trim'd : probably, 
from the ſame Word —- barbe. bar: 
ber d(A& C.33,13.)trim'd, ſet forth 
by the Barber. Barber-monger (L. 
L. 39,15.) a Dealer in Barbers. 

barful(z. 1. 12, 29.) full of Bars or 
Impediments. 

to bark (H. 28, 31.A& C.gq,13.) 
cover as with a Bark: alſo, to ſtrip 


of it's Bark. 

Barnacle (. 65, 1.) a ſmall ma- 
rine Animal, vulgarly call'd a Solan 
Gooſe: for an Account of which, and 
of it's uncommon Production, v. 
CHAMBERS, in— “ Barnacle.” 

Barne (w. 7. 52,1.) v. Bearns. 

Baſe or Country⸗baſe (Cym. 98, 
16.) a Sport among Ruſticks, call'd 
Prison- baſe, in which ſome purſue to 
take others Prisoners. 

baſe Court (R. 2. 61, 4.) outer 
Court or Yard; ſo call 'das being low- 
er than the inner one, and deſcended 
to ſometimes by Steps. Fre. Baſſe- 
cour. 
to baſe (. 5 5, 20.) play the Baſe to. 
baſta (7. / he /c 19, 18.) enough, 
it ſufficeth. Tal. 

Baſtard (1. H. 4. 35, 5 & m. f. n. 
51, 24.) in Italian Baſtards; a ſweet 
Wine, the Produce of that Country 
in old Time. 
Bate (2. H. 4. 45, 17.) Strife, De- 
bate. 

to bate (1. H. 4.76, 20 & H. 5. 59, 
3.) the ſame as to bait. v. above. 

3 JV. 17, 21.) abated, low- 
er'd. 

Batlet (4. y. J. i. 30, 1. a flat Piece 
of Wood, with which Linnen is bea- 
ten. | 
to batten (C. 90, 27 & H. 83,10.) 
feed fat, fatten. 2 
bavin (1 H. 4. 62, 23.) made of 
bavin or bruſh Wood, 1. e. faggot 
Wood. | 

Bawcock (H. 5. 40,7 ; ft. u. 56, 

19; & .f. 9, 24.)a fondling or coax- 
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ing Term; deriv'd, probably, from 
the French Words —bas Cogue, little 
Cock. 
Bap (T. A. 25, 16. . f. m. 25, 
20.) a Cry of Hounds: alſo, the 
Division of a Houſe in the old Form 
of building; which conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral bay or bow Windows one over o- 
ther, according to the Number of 
Stories: a Houſe of three ſuch Win- 
dows, or Sets of Windows, in Front, 
was call'd—a Houſe of three Bays. 

beached (T. 7 A. 81, 18.)Eover'd 
with Beach. beachy (2. H. 4. 51, 23.) 
made of Beach. 7 

Bearns (a. w. F. e. w. 14, 18.) a 
provincial Word, ſignifying — Chil- 
dren: deriv'd of to bear, whose Part. 
paſſ. was anciently— bearen. 

beauty'd (H. 59, 6.) beautify'd. 

Beck (T. / A. 22, 7.) properly, 
—the Beak or Bill of a Bird. Fre. 
Bec. | 

bedabbl'd (. 1. d. 50, 22.) wet- 
ted. v. SKINNER, in Dabble.” 

to beetle (H. 2 5, 23.) hang as does 
a Brow that is too prominent, call'd 
—a beetle Brow. 

to befo2tune (2. g. of V. 61, 16. 
bechance, rat 4 2 

Beheſt (Cym. 105, 29.) a Com- 
mand, an Order. | 

belee'd(O.4, 14.) a nautical Term, 
ſignifying —weather-bound, gotten 
into the Lee of the Weather. 

to belly (T C. 36, 1.) fill or ſwell 
out. 

bemadding (+. L. 57, 4.) mad- 
ding or — mad. * 


to bemete (7. / the ſ. 72, 20.) v. 
to mete. 
bemoil'd (7. 9 7he ſ. 59, 20.) mud- 


ded. Fre. mouille. v. SKINNER, in 


« Moll.” 

to bemonſter (+. L. 82, 10.) v. to 
monſter, 

to bench (L. L.70,7. w. f. 16, 19.) 
ſit and ſeat upon Bench. 

benetted (H. 123, 6.) wrap'd in 
Nets, netted. 

Benizon (K. L. 12, 17 & 96, 8.) 
Bleſſing. Fre. Beniſſon. 

to bepaint (R & J. 33, 8.) paint 
or colour over. 

to berattle (H. 49, 3.) rate or rat- 
tle over. 

bergomaſk Dance (. ». d. 72, 
2.) a Dance after the Manner of the 
Peasants of Bergomaſco, a Country 
in Italy belonging to the Venetians. 

to berime (R S J. 41, 19.) cele- 
brate in Rime. 

beſcreen'd(R &]. 32, 5.) ſcreen'd, 
hid as with a Screen. 

to beſhrew (R & ]. 96, 11.) chide 
or cry out upon. beſhrew me! be- 
ſhrew your Heart!“ &c. are Modes 
of exclaiming, or execrating rather, 
which occur very often; and ſigni- 
fy,—Ill betide me! &c. 

tobeſmirch(H.19,7.)v.toſmirch. 

Beſort (O. 22, al Frans to 
beſort (+. L. 28, 20.) to ſort or ſuit 
with. 

beftill'd(H.16, 13.) made till, i. e. 
torpid or motionleſs. 

beſtraught (7. 9 the .. g, 5.) mad, 
diſtracted, anciently—diſtraught, 


to beteem (. u. d. 7, 24.) to teem 
out; which, according to SKINNER, 
ſignifies—to pour or pour out: if ſo, 
* beteem them,” in this Place, has 
the Senſe of —pour out to them. 

betid (Cym. 93, 1 & R. 2. 78, 
I 5.) betided, or betidden. 

Bever or Beaver (1. H. 4, 76, 
25.) that Part of the Helmet which 
kets down over the Face, with aGrate 
of iron Bars before the Eyes. Fre. 
Baviere. 

Bevy (H. 8. 23, 8.) Perdicum Ter- 
nio, ſays SKIN N ER, a Leas of Part- 
ridges; Ital. Beva: by Tranſlation, 
an Aſſemblage or Groupe of Perſons. 

bewet (T. A. 43. 20.) bewetted. 

to bewhoꝛe (O. 93, 3.)call a Per- 
ſon—W hore, and that frequently. 

to bewrap (K. L. 37, 20.) to diſ- 
cover. 

Bezonian (2. H. 4. 105, 5 & 2. 
H. 6. 74, 29.) a needy and low Per- 
ſon, a Scoundrel. Hal. biſognoſo, 

bias (T & C. 17, 14 & 84, 21.) 
bias-like ; in bias- like Manner. 

bid (R. 3. 100, 30.)abid, abided. 

Biggen (2. H. 4. 86, 17.) a Cap 
or Coif of Linnen, like those worn 
by Children, with a Stay under the 
Chin. Fre. Beguin. 

Bilberry (n. w. of W. 88, 1.) the 
Fruit of a ſmall Shrub, of the ſloe 
Kind. 

Bilboe (n. w. of W. 8, 12 & 63, 
11.) Sword of Bilboa. 

Bilboes (H. 122, 12.) a Kind of 
Stocks, us'd on Shipboard for the 
Puniſhment gf refractory or negli- 


gent Mariners. 

Birthdom (M. 60, 10.) Birthright. 

biſſon (C. 34,15 & H. 54, 1.) blind, 
or blinding, v. SKINNER, in“ bee- 
ſen.” ; 

Blank (4. L. 8, 24.) a Mark to 
ſhoot at, a White. Fre. Blanc. to 
blank (H.71, 16.) make blank. 

to blanket (L. L. 44, 18.) wrap in 
Blanket. 

to blaſt (2. g. of V. 5, 1.) ſuffer 
Blaſts. Blaſtments(H. 20,2.)Blaſt- 
ings. . 
to blench (. 7. 17, 7 & m. f. m. 
78, 27. T & C. 4, 12.) ſtart aſide, 
warp: alſo,—to flinch. 

blent (1. of V. 52, 8 & f. u. 20, 
17.) blended. 

bloat (H. 87, 10.) blown or puff d 


blood⸗bolter d M. 55, 19.) blood- 
beſprinkl'd. a Bolter is a Cheſt of 
particular Conſtruction, by which 
Meal is bolted or bolter'd (i. e. 
ſprinkl'd) in the Action of ſifting. 

to bluſh (2. H. 6. 61, 4.) make 
bluſh. 

to bodge (3. H. 6. 18, z.) the ſame 
as bouge or budge, i. e. go; (v. to 
bouge) but meaning here, — go or 
come ſhort. 

to body forth (2. u. d. 61, 6.) to 
embody ; 2. e. give Body to, or put 
into Body. 

Bodpkins (7. w. of W. 40, 20.) 
Od's-bodykins, or God's-bodykins. 
Bodykins is a Diminutive of — Bo-- 
dies. | 


to bolſter (O. 68,24.) to copulate. 
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Bombard or Bumbard (H. 8. 
107, 13 & f. 37, 18.) a Flagon or 
Veſſel to drink in, ſhap'd like a Gun; 
in French, Bombarde. 

Bombaſt (1. H. 4. 44, 14 & J. I. I. 
88, 9.) Wad, Stuffing. | 

Bona-roba (2. H. 4. 54, 16 & 60, 
4.) a compound Italian Word, ſigni- 


fying —a Wench, or good Wench ; 


properly, good Stuff, or good Gear. 
bonnetted (O. 10, 23.) with the 
Bonnet or Cap on. 


Boot (H. 5. 14, 6. K. L. 117, 10.) 
Prey, Booty, Pillage: alſo, — Addi- 
tion, Recompence. to boot (A&C. 
39, 12.) give in Boot, z. e. Recom- 
pence. it boots (R. 2. 18, 15.) it a- 
vails. 


boſky or buſky (1, H. 4. 86, 4 & 


5. 59, 2.) woody: from the French 


Word Boſe, a Wood; of which, 


Boſquet is a Diminutive. 


'boſt (7. / the ſ. 43, 12.) emboſt. 

Bots (1. H. 4. 23, 27 & f. H the 
. 50, 15.) Worms found in Horſes, 
of the Kind that Physicians call — 
Lumbrici. 

to bouge or budge (7. / V. 21, 
27.) go, walk off. Fre. bouger. 

Bourn or Boorne (. 29, 30. E. 
L. 69, 27.)a Limit or Boundary ; in 
French,—Borne: alſo,—a Brook, the 
moſt common Boundary. 

Bow or Bough (4. y. J. 1. 57, 27.) 
a Yoke. 

to bower (R & ]. 60, 20.) lodge 
as 1n Bower, embower. 


to boy (A & C. 116, 14.) act in 


boy-like Manner. 


Brabble (. 7. 75, 24.) a Quarrel 
or Brawl. 

Brach (1. H. 4. 59, 22; K. L. 24, 
14 K 71,4; f. A theſ. 4, 3; and T 
& C. 33,1.) a Bitch of the hunting 
Kind. Tal. Bracca. 

braid (a. 20. f. e. w. 69, 31.)a pro- 
vincial Word, expounded by SKIN- 
NER— ſtrange. 

tobrain(Cym. 106, 24.) conceive, 
conceive in Brain, to have proper I- 
deas of. brainiſh(H. 89, 3.) mad, of 
a disorder'd Brain. 

Brake (. J. m. 19, 9.) an In- 
ſtrument of Torture in old Time, on 
which Criminals were — broken. 

to branch (. 7. 4, 9.) put forth 
Branches. branch'd (7. 7. 48, 2.) 
flower'd or figur'd in Branches. 

Brand (Cym. 43, 23.) that Part 
of an Andiron upon which the Wood 
lyes in burning. - 


-* brafly (m. of. V. 65, 14.) made of 


Praſs. 

Brave (K. J. 80, 12.) Bravery, a 
Bravado: Bravery (O. 6, 30.) a Hu- 
mour of Braving: both from to 
brave, in French raver. 


Brawl (/././. 27, 24.) the Name of 


a Dance in old Time; in French, — 


Branſle. 

Breed-bate (n. w. 0 W. 17, 17.) 
a Breeder of Bate or Debate, 7. e. 
Strife. 

brib'd Buck (v. 0. of W. 87,10.) 
a beg'd Buck, i. e. beg'd by the Keep- 
ers: from the French Word = briber, 
to beg. ; 

Brief (3. . T. e. 20. 93, 22 & mM. n. 
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H. 62, 3.) a ſhort Account, a Liſt; 
properly, Na Law-caſe ſubmitted to 
Counſel, 

Britain(Cym. 14, 1 5.) the ancient 
ſpelling of —Briton ; and —Britany 
(De. 15, 29.) the ancient Name of 
the Iſland: in 3. H. 6. (46, 25 & 80, 
4.) the ſame Word, or Bretany ra- 
ther, means the Province we now call 
Bretagne. 

Brize or Breeze (A & C. 68, 9. 
and T & C. 18, 15.) the Gad-fly. 

broached (H. 5. 94, 30.) ſpitted, 
thruſt through with a |Broach or] 
Spit. Fre. broche. 

Brock (7. 7. 39, 24.) a Badger. 

Brogues (Cym. 84, 10.) Shoes of 
the Iriſh Peasants. 

to broke (2. w. F. e. w. 57, 2 & R. 
2. 34, 19.) play the Broker. 

Brooch (H. 108, 18; 2. H. 4. 39, 
23 J. I. I. 83, 3; & R. 2. ga, — a 
Jewel or Gem of any Kind; that, par- 
ticularly, which is now worn by La- 
dies, and call d—an Aigrette. v. 
SKINNER, in“ Brooch.” brooch'd 
(A & C. 102, 10.) ſet off as with 
Brooches. 

Bruit (T. / A. 80, 25.) Noise, 
Rumour. Fre. to bruit (2. H. 4. 8, 
27.) to rumour. 

to buckler (3. H. 6. 60, 15 & r. 
of the ſ. 56, 21.) defend us with a 
Buckler; in French, — Boucher. 


Bug (w. 7. 44, 8.) an Apparition, 


or Bug- bear. 

Bugle (. 4. 4. u. 10, 24.) a Horn 
of ſmall Size; Buculæ Cornu, ſays 
SKIN NER. 


Bully⸗rook (m. w. 7 W. 28,11.) 
a Gambler, Bully and Thief too. 
to buoy up (K. L. 75, 6.) rise as 
doth a Buoy. | 
Burgonet (2.H.6.103,13.)a Steel 
Cap or Murrion. Fre. Bourguignotte. 
by 'r-lady (. 4. 4.7. 49, 8.) by our 
Lady. by'r-lakin (7. 51, 25.) z. e. 
Ladykin, our little Lady. | 


C. 


to cabin (T. A. 62, 4.) live as in 
a Cabin. I 

Caddice or Cadis (1. H. 4. 36, 
16 & ww. t. 69, 2.) a Galloon or Bind- 
ing of Worſted. | 

Cade(2. H.6.76, 23.)a Caſk. Lat. 
Cadus. 

Caitiff (R. 2.11, 28. O. 118, 28.) 
vile, baſe, daſtardly: alſo,—a vile or 
baſe Perſon, a Villain. Fre. chetif. 
Tal. cattivo. 

to cake (R & J. 22, 8.) make into 
a Cake. 

Caliver (1. H. 4. 78, 17 & 2. H. 

4. 62, 5.) a Gun or Culverin. Fre, 
Calibre. 

; 9 Callet, or Callot (2. H. 

17, 31; O. 93, 10; w. Ff. 35, 26.) 
a Dab or —_—_ Whore. * 1 

to camp (A & C. 91, 10.) be as a 
Camp to. 

Canakin (O. 41, 8.) a Diminutive 


of Can, a Cup or drinking Veſſel. 


Canary (a. w. 7. e. w. 25, 5.) a 
Dance ſo call'd. Fre. Canarie. to cas 
nary (J. J. I. 27, 27.)to move in Mea- 
sures proper to that Dance. 2 


10 
to cancerize (T. of A. 78, 21.) 


ſet a Cancer on any Thing. 


Canker (1. H. 4-19, 7 & mn. a. a. 
7. 15, 9.) the canker or dog Rose; 


whose Berry, call'd — Hip, is of a 
ſcarlet Colour. 

canopy'd (Cym. 33, 3; u. u. d. 
23, 14; & f. n. 4, 28.) cover'd as 
with a Canopy. 

Cantle (A & C. 67, 32 & 1. H. 
4. 54, 32.) a Portion or Segment. 
Fre. Eſchantillon. 

Canzon (7. 7. 21, 19.) a Song or 
Ditty. Tral. Canzone. Canzonet (. 
J. I. 43,12.) a Diminutive of — Can- 
zon. Tal. Canzonetta. 

Capability (H. 9 5, 10.) the Power 
of Perception. capable (H. 85, 13.) 
one endu'd with that Power : The 
fame Word (a. y. J. i. 61, 14.) ſig- 
nifies, capacious, of ſome Depth or 
Capacity. ' © | 

cap-a-pe (H. 16. 9.) from Head 
to Foot. Fre. du Cap 4 Pie or Pied. 

Capocchia (T & C. 75, 28.) a 
Fool, a Simpleton. Lal. It has an- 
other Signification with them, which 
ſee in their Dictionaries. 

Capriccio (2. w. 7. e. w. 41, 16.) 

Caprice, a ſudden Humour or Toy. 
Tral. | 

captious (2. w. 7. e. w. 20, 12.) 
deceitful. Fre. captieux. 

captiv'd (H. 5. 33, 26.) taken or 
made captive. Fre. captive. 

Carack (c. of e. 33, 20.) a Ship of 
large Burthen, us'd in Spain. Span. 
Carraca. 


Carat (c. /e. 36, 14.) a ſmall 
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Weight among Goldſmiths and je- 
ellers. Fre. 

carbinado d (2. . 7. e. w. 8 6, 3.) 
mark d with Scars, made by the Shot 
of a Carbine. 

Carbonado (1. H. 4. 96, 10.) a 
Thing ſlaſh'd and broil'd. Fre. Car- 
bonade. to carxbonado (4. L. 39, 19.) 
to broil, ſlaſh, make a Carbonado. 

carbuncl'd (A C. 91, 5.) ſet with 


Carbuncles, larger-ſiz d Rubies; in 


Latin, -Carbunculi. 

care⸗craʒ d (R. 3. 78, 25.) broken 
with Cares. | | 

Carkanet (c. fe. 23,12.)aChain 
or Necklace of Goldſmith's Work. 
Fre. Carcanet; a Diminutive, now 
out of Uſe, of —Carcan, a Necklace. 

Carle (Cym. 96, 31.) a Clown or 
Peasant, a Churl. 

Carol (. ». d. 18, 17.) a merry or 
light Song. Fre. Carole. The Ita 
lians alſo have Carola, but under- 
ftand by it both a Song and a Dance; 
as the French likewise do by their 
Word - Carolle. 

Carpet-mongers (. 4. 4. u. 83, 
18.) Knights of the Carpet, Lovers; 
properly, Dealers in Carpets. 

to carry Coals (H. 5. 40, 29 and 
R & J. 4, 4.) a Phrase in old Time, 
ſignifying to pocket or put up Af- 
fronts. 

to caſe (a. 0. f. e. w. 61, 17. )a Term 
amongſt Hunters for running a Fox 
to Earth, that is running him 
down. 

Caſk, rectius Caſque (C. 105, 10 
& H. 5. 3, 13.) a Helmet. Fre. 
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to caſket (3. w. F. e. w.) 44, 16.) 
put in Caſket. 

Caſſock (2. w. F. e. w. 75, 10.) a 
looſe outward Coat. Tral. Caſacca. 

caſted (H. 5. 63, 4.) caſt. 

Cataian (7. w. of W. 26, 23.) a 
Romancer ; Teller of improbable 
Stories about Cathay, or Cataia, a 
Province of China, 

Cataplasm (H. 1 10, 8.) a Plaiſter 
or Poultice, us'd in Surgery. Lat. 
Cataplaſma. 

Cates (z. of the ſ. 37, 28.) Junk- 
ets, Dainties ; call'd alſo, —Acates. 
V. SKINNER. | 

Catlings (TSC. 71,14.) Strings 
of Cat- gut. 

to caudle (T. of A. 63, 6.) be 
Caudle to. 

to cave(Cym. 8 1, 9.) make a Cave 
one's Dwelling. 

Caviare (H. 5 1, 29.) the ſoft Roe 
of a Sturgeon, pickl'd. Ital. Caviaro. 

Cautel (H. 19, 7.) Deceit, Craft, 
Treachery. Fre. Cautelle. cautelous 
(C. 83, 21.) crafty, treacherous. Fre. 
cauteleux. 

Cearments (H. 24, 29.) Encear- 
ings, Wrappings in Cear-cloths. Tal. 
Ceramenti. 

to ceaſe (Cym. 118, 10.) make or 
cause to ceaſe. 

to cement (A & C. 24, 23.) join, 
be as a Cement to any Thing. Tal. 
cementare. 

rr — Cenſoꝛ 6 H. ous, 
26 & t. the . 71,741. rly—a 
Plate or Dio heit hs Fre. 
Encenſoir. 
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Cenſiire (H. 20, 31.) Opinion, 
ſimply. 

Century (Cym. go, 31. K. L. 8 5, 
29.) the Number an Hundred: al- 
ſo, - a Command or Party of Men 
conſiſting of that Number. 

certes (c. gf e. 47, 20. O. 3, 16.) 
ſurely, verily, certainly. Fre. 

Ceſs, potius—Sels (1. H. 4. 23, 
24.) Power of aſſeſſing or ſeſſing, i. e. 
eſtimating. 

Chaces (H. 5. 16, 19.) a Term in 
Tennis- playing. 

Chafe (A & C. 15, 30.) Subſtan- 
tive from to chafe, (i. e. fret) in 
French —chaufer & eſchauffer. 

to Chain (A & C. go, 20.) be as a 
Chain to: an Ornament, worn in the 
Poet's Time, or a little before it, by 
moſt Perſons of Rank, as a Part of 
their court Dreſs. 

chalic'd(Cym. 34, 31.)havingCups 
or Chalices, in French - Calices. 

chamber d (R. 2. 8, 9.) lodg'd as 
in a Chamber. 


to champion (M. 36, 20.) chal- 


lenge, play the Champion. 


Changelings (1. H. 4. 88, 16.) 
Perſons given to Change. 

to channel (1. H. 4. 3, 7.) make 
Channels in any Thing. 

Chantry (z. 1. 73. 8.) the Choir or 
Quire of a Chapel. Fre. Chanterie. 

to character (2. y. J. i. 42, 14.) to 
carve or inſcribe, put in Character. 
character d (2. g. F V. 34, 19.) writ- 
ten. Charattery (J. C. 32, 23 & n. 
W. of W. 88, 31.) Writing, the Cha- 
raters us d in it. Charatts 3 m. 

2 


12 
$2, 2.) Characters. | 
Chars (ASC. 104, 7& 116, 28.) 
Office, houſhold Office; hence the 
Word —Chare-woman, now in Uſe. 
Charge-houſe (. J. J. 59, 16.) a 
Corruption of — Charter-houſe, and 
that of —Chartreuſe, a Convent of 
Monks, call'd— Carthusians. 
charm'd (Cym. 100, 3.) under the 
Influence of Charms or Enchant- 
ments. Charmer(O. 73, 19.)a Per- 
fon using ſuch Charms. 
Charneco(2.H. 6.37,30.)aſtrong 
Liquor among the Vulgar, of what 
Kind 1s uncertain ; deriv'd, by the 
Oxford Editor, from — Charniegos, 
a Spaniſh Word, fignifying — the 
Stocks; a Place which the Indulgers 


in this Sort of Liquor were apt to 


come to. | 
charter'd(H. 5. 6, 8.) priviledg'd, 
having Charter to do a Thing. 
chary(H.19, 28.)reserv'd, careful. 
Chaudron (M. 52, 8.) the Midriff 
of a Calf or other Animal. 
chearlx or cheerly (. 3, 6.) chear- 
fully. 


Cheator (. w. of W. 15, 29.) Eſ- 


cheator, an Officer in the Exchequer. 


to check (7. x. 40, 2.) a Term in 
Falconry: a Hawk is ſaid to check, 
when ſhe leaves the good Game ſhe 
was flown at, to follow a baſer, which 
is ſeldom done but by Hawks of baſe 
Kind. 

Cherry-pit (7. ». 56, 23.) a Play 
among Boys; perhaps, the Chuck- 
ing of Cherry- ſtones into a Hole. 


Cheveril (R & J. 42, 27.) Kid- 


Ghſary. 


leather. Ciaverello, in Italian, ſigni- 
fies—a Kid. | 

Chewet (1. H. 4. 87,1.) Jack-daw, 
meaning—Chatterer. Fre. Chouette. 

childed (E. L.72, 21.) having Chil- 
dren, provided of Children. Child- 
neſs (w. F. 14, 16.) Childiſhneſs, 
childiſh Diſposition. 

Chopine (H. 51, 20.) a Shoe with 
high Heels of Cork, us'd by Wome 
in Spain. Span. Chapin. 

Chough(H. 12 5, 7.) a ſimple Bird, 
like a Daw, but bigger, found upon 
Rocks. Fre. Chue or Chucas. 

chriſten (1. H. 4. 24, 2.) a Corrup- 
tion of —chriſtian. 

chryſom Child (H. 5. 30, 9.) 4 
Child that dies before Baptism, ſays 
SKINNER ; who derives it from the 
Italian Word —Crefima, which ſigni- 
fies—the baptismal Unction. ö 

Cinque-pace (. 4. 4. u. 19, 9.) a 
Dance fo intitl'd; taking it's Name 
from the French Words cinque Pas. 

cinque- ſpotted (Cym. 33, 21.) 
mark'd with five Spots. 

circum-mur'd (. Y n. 62, 2.) 
wall'd round, enclos'd with a wall; 
in Latin, — Murus. : 

circumſtanc'd (O. 78, 19.) put off 


with Circumſtances, meaning E- 


vasions. 
Cital (1. H. 4. 92, 22.) Accusa- 
tion, Charge, Citation. | 
Cithern (/. J. I. 82, 29.) a musical 
Inſtrument. Lat. Cithara. | 
Clack⸗diſh (. J. n. 55, 26.)aDiſh 
us'd by Beggars, upon which they 
made a Clacking or Clatter in Sigg 


oe. 


of begging. | 

Clangue (7. of te ſ. 28, 20.) a 
loud Noise. Lat. Clangor. 

to clapper-claw (n. w. of W. 41, 
7.) berattle, bang with the Tongue. 

clean kam (C. 69, 23.) kam is a 
Word among the Vulgar, that ſigni- 
fies—awry, crooked ; in Latin, ca- 
murus : ſo that clean kam is clean 
awry, 1. e. from the Purpose. 

to clepe, imperfect clept (H. 23, 
30. M. 37,15.) to call or intitle. 

Cliff (T & C. 99, 5.) a Mark us'd 
in Musick, denoting the Key Fre. 


C or Pitch of Voice that is re- 7 


quisite for the Line 'tis prefix'd to. 

to climate (w. 7. 98, 4.) to dwell 
or reside, 

to cling (M.77, 24.) dry or ſhrivel 
up, make cling together. 

clinquant (H. 8. 4, 8.) ſhining, 
glittering. Fre. 

to cloiſter (R. 2. 77, 29.) (hut in 
Cloiſter. Cloiſtreſs (7. 1. 4, 15.) a 
Nun, or one cloiſter'd. 0 

Close (2. g.  V. 75, 19.) Con- 
junction, Closure. 

Clout (2. H. 4, 55, 7 & K. L. 91, 
25.) a white Mark to ſhoot at. | 

clouted (Cym. 84. 10.) ſtrength- 
en'd with Nails call'd - Clouts. 

to cloy (Cym. 105, 24.) employ 
busily : cloy'd (in the ſame Play, at 
94, 2.) fignifies—over-busy'd, busy'd 
even to cloying. cloyleſs (A & C. 
23, 28.) uncloying. Cloyment (t. 7. 
35, 19.) being cloy'd. 

to co-aft (T & C. 103, 8.) act 
in Concert, act together. co⸗attibe 
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(w. F. 10, 14.) acting together, a Co- 
agent. 

Cob⸗loat (T & C. zo, 20.) a miſ- 
ſhapen Loaf of Bread, run out in 
the baking into Lumps and Protu- 
berances. 

cocker d (+. J. 74, 28.) fondl'd, 
dandl'd, made much of, tenderly 
brought up. Fre. coquelinè. 

Cockle (/. J. J. 56, 32.) a Weed in 
Corn. 

cockl'd (J. J. J. 55,19.) inſhell'd as 
is the Cockle; a minute Shell-fiſh, 
mention'd in the f. of the ſ. at 


I, 4. 
Cockney (K. L. 48, 29.) a Perſon 

cocker'd or coſſeted, (v. cocker'd) 
bred in the City, and ignorant of what 
paſſes out of it. 

Cock's-Paſſion (7. of he ſ. 60, 
26.)a Corruption of God's Paſſion. 

colin d (C. 38, 11.) put in Coffin; 
a Word made Uſe of in T. A. (81, 
22.) for the Cavity of a rais'd Pye. 

Cognisance (J. C. 36, 25.) a 
Badge or Mark to be known by: an 
heraldic Term, properly, and mean- 
ing = the Creſt. Fre. Cognoiſſance. 

Coigne (C. 119, 21 & M. 17, 7.) 
an Angle or Corner. Fre. 

Coil or Copl (7. 7. d. 47,1 & r. 
13, 17.) Ado, Stir, Buſtle. 

co-leagued (H. 10. 13.) join'd in 
League. 

colly'd (1. n. d. 8, 6.) black d, 
darken'd with Clouds. 

to colt (1. H. 4. 27, 27.) make a 
Youngling or Colt of a Perſon. 
Comart(H. 6, zo.) Bargain, Com- 
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pact; what is marted or marketed 
Jointly. | 
tombinate (. J. n. 49, 30.) com- 
binated, combin'd, i. e. by Covenant. 

co⸗mingl'd (H. 66, 4.) mix'd or 
mingl'd together. 

Commends (. 7 V. 41, 26 & R. 
2. 47, 25.) Commendations. 

Commere (H. 123, 20.) a com- 
mon Mother or Godmother. Fre. 

Commixtion (TSC. 89,4.) Com- 
position, Mixture. | 

Commirtures (3. H. 6. 43, 25.) 
Parts of which a Thing is compos d. 

Community (1. H. 4. 63, 7.) 
Commonneſs. 

compact (u. J. m. 88, 18. m. u. d. 
60, 30.) compacted. 

to companion (A& C. 6, 28.) make 
Companion. 

to company (Cym. 124, 10.) keep 
Company with. 

Comparative (x. H. 4. 9, 12 & 
62, 24.) compariſon-making: alſo,— 
a Competitor, or Perſon comparing. 


Compare (. u. d. 45, 10.) Com- 


pariſon. | 

to compaſſion (T. A. 55, 28.) 
have Compaſſion on any one. com- 
paſltionate (R. 2. 18, 15.) moving 
Compaſſion. 

to compeer (+. L. 108, 9.) equal, 
fit on equal Footing. 

Complices (2. H. 4. 10, 13 & R. 
2. 45, 9.) Accomplices. Fre. 

Complots (R. 3. 59,6 & 14.) Plots 
or Packings together. to complot 
(R. 2. 6, 20 & 18, 31.) to plot or 
conſpire. Fre. comploter. 


Gloſſary. 


Composition (O. 13, 32.) Con- 
ſent of Parts, Coherence. 

Compoſture (T. of A. 70, 19.) 
Compoſt, Composition. 

comptible (7. 1. 18, 18.) account- 
able. 

compulſatory (H. 7, 8.) compul- 

ory. 
compunitious (M. 15, 25.) giv- 
ing Compunction. 

to con (2: y. J. i. 50, 23.) ſtudy or 
learn; properly,—to know: con pou 
Thanks (T. / A. 70, 3.) is—ſtudy 
Thanks for you. 

to conceit (J. C. 22, 5 & 47, 27.) 
conceive or imagine. 

conceptious (T. 7A. Gr, zo) quick 
in Conception, 1. e. Teeming. 

Concupy (T & C. 105, 5.) Con- 
cupiſcence, comice. « 

to coney-catch (. W. of W. 14, 
24.) to trick or cheat ; gull, take in 
Gulls. 

Confeitionary (T. 7 A. 64, 14.) 
a Confectioner's Working-houſe. 

Confine (H. 8, 31; O. 10, 27; & 
t. 60, 16.) Confinement, Place of 
Confinement. confineleſs (M. 62, 
3-) under no Confine. 

Confiners (Cym. 89, 1.) Border- 
ers, Dwellers upon the Confines. 
confining (K. J. 23, 32.) bordering. 

confired (n. /. m. 88, 6.) fixed. 
to congee (9. wo. . e. w. 72, 27.) 
take Leave of, ceremoniouſly and 
with Congees. | 

to congreet (H. 5. 99, 13.) greet 
mutually. 

congruing (H. 93, 23. H. 5.13, 


Gloſary. 


25.) congruent: agreeing. Lat. con- 
ruens. 

to tonjoin (2. H. 4. 87, 30. ) to join. 

conjur'd (O. 17, =I charm'd, 
wrought on by Conjurations. 

to conſerve (n. /. m. 45,7. O. 74, 
6.) ſave, preserve: alſo,—make as a 
Conſerve. Fre. conſerver. 

Conſiderance (2. H. 4. 99, 30.) 
Act of conſidering. 

to conſign (2. H. 4. 101, 12 & H. 5. 
107, 25.) ſign or ſet Seal to, conſent. 

to conſolate (. w. F. e. w. 52, 11.) 
conſole, comfort. Lat. conſolari. 

Conſpettuities(C. 34, 15.) Clear- 
ſightedneſſes: a Word whimsically 
coin'd from the Latin Conſpectus, 
and as whimsically join'd with hiſ⸗ 
fon. 2 

conſpirate (+. L. 110, 27.) one that 
has conſpir'd, a Conſpirator. Lat. 
conſpiratus. 

Conſuls(O. 4,9, & 11, 16.) Mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Continent (M. 62, 14. AS C. 
97, 11.) containing, i. e. reſtraining: 
alſo,— that which contains. 


- contrait (R. 3.78, 20.) contracted. 


to contrary (R & J. 26, 3.) con- 
tradit or oppose. Fre. contrarier. 

to convent (C. 43, 28 & f. x. 86, 
12.) convene: from the Latin Con- 
ventus, an Aſſembly or Meeting of 
People. 

Converſe (H. 34, 25. O. 53, 11.) 
Converſation. 

Convertite (2. y. /. i. 92, 20 & E. 
J. 73,6.) Perſon converted. Tal. con- 
vertito. 


of 

convitt (R. 3. 35,17.) convicted. 

to convince (Cym. 16, 21; J. J. I. 
87, 6; M. 20, 17 & 65, 3; & 0.79, 
25.) overcome, conquer. Lat. con- 
vincere. | 

to convive 0 of the ſ. 30, 29 and 
TSC. 94, 5.) feaſt or banquet to- 
gether. Lat. convivari. 

copatain Hat (. of che /. 83, 26.) 
a high-crown'd, high-pointed Hat ;. 
from—Cop, the Top or high Point. 
of any Thing. | 

Copie (c. /e. 52, 27.) properly 
Plenty; us'd here in the Senſe 
of - the Whole, the whole Amount. 
Lat. Copia. 
- coragio ! (7. 40. 7. e. 4. 46, 28 & 
f. 75, 17.) courage! Ital. 

Coranto (z. 7. 10, 32.) a Dance 
ſo call'd : in Italian, — Coranta. 

Corollary (z. 58, 8.) a Deduction 
from a preceding Argument, being 
(as it were) a Surplus of it; licenti- 
ouſly us'd, in this Place, for—Sur- 
plus, ſimply. Lat. Corollarium. 

Correttioner (2. H. 4. 106, 28.) 
Giver of Correction. 

Corrival (1. H. 4. 20,7& 85,16.) 
the ſame as Rival; taking Rival in 
it's proper Signification,—a Partner. 
Lat. Corrivalis. v. Rivals. 

corruptedly (L. J. 86,15.)corrupt- 
ly, even to Corruption. 

coſted (H. 48, 11.) accoſted. 

Coſter⸗monger.rectius Coſtatd⸗ 
monger (2. H. 4. 17, 11.) properly, 
—a Dealer in Coſtards, z. e. Apples; 
but us'd here as an Adjective, in the 
Senſe of — mean, pitiful, as a Mer- 
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chant of that Sort. 

Cote (a. . J. 7. 31,7 & 55, 6.) a 
Cottage. | 

to couch (0.99, 16.) lyewith. Fre. 
4 

Counter⸗caſter (O. 4, 1 5.) Caſter- 
upof Accounts, otherwise Counts; 
A& C. 43, 1. 

County (R & J. 80, 19.) Count. 
Tal. Conte. 
to courb (H. 86, 14.) bend, crouch. 
Fre. courber. = 

"Courſe (2. H. 4. 83, 20) Occur- 
rence. 

to coward (H. 5. 26, 3.) daunt, 
make Coward. Fre. couarder. 

to cower (2. H. 6.58, 24.) to ſink 
or ſquat down. Fre. couver. Ital. co- 
vare. 

cowiſh (+. L. 80, 17.) ſoon cow'd, 
daſtardly. cow, is a Contraction of — 
coward. 

to cop(C.106, 5. m. u. d. 51, 23.) 
make coy or dainty of any Thing: 
alſo, to coaxe, or ſtroak coaxingly. 
V. SKINNER. 


Copſtril, Kaſtrel, or Reſtrel (z. 


n.8, 13.) a Hawk of baſe Kind. Fre. 


Quercelle. 

Cozier (7. u. 28, 32.) a Botcher; 
from couſer, an old French Word, 
ſignifying - to ſow. 

to crake (Cm. 115, 18.) to brag 
or ſpeak vauntingly. Fre. craquer. 

Crank (C. 7, 31.) an Angle or an- 
gular Paſſage, 1. e. winding Paſſage. 
cranking (1. H. 4. 54, 30.) wind- 


ing, running in Cranks. 
- crany'Þ (. u. d. 65, 32.) in Form 


Ghſary. 


of a Cranny or Crack; in French, 
Creneau. 

Crare or Crayer (Cym. 83, zo.) 
an old Word, ſignifying— a Barge, 
or Veſſel of that Kind. Lat. bars. 
Crayera. | 

to craven (Cym. 59, 24.) make 
craven or cowardly. 

tocraze(R.3.91,16 &m. u. d. 6, 
16.) crack or break. Fre. ecraſer. 
crazy (1. H. 6. 51, 31.) infirm, bro- 
ken or crack'd with Infirmities. 

credent (H. 19, 22. m. F. m. 78, 
11.) believing, credulous ; Lat. cre- 
dens: alſo, commanding Credit, 
credible. | 

creſcent (H. 19, 3.) in it's Growth, 
growing; Lat. creſcens it is alſo 
a Subſtantive, (A & C. 23, 11.) and 
ſignifies—a creſcent Moon, Moon in 
the Encreaſe. crefſive (H. 5. 6. 26.) 
full of Growth. 

Creſſets (1. H. 4. 52, 8.) proper- 
2 Lights ſet upon Beacons; from 
the French Word - Croiſette, a ſmall 
Croſs, with which Beacons were an- 
ciently ornamented. 

to creſt (A& C. 111, 10.) be as a 
Creſt to. creſtleſs (1. H. 6. 35,15.) 
not bearing Arms or a Creſt. f 

Crete (J. J. J. 53, 14.) Chalk. Lat. 
Creta. 7 

crimeful (H. 105, 16.) criminal. 
crimeleſs (2. H. 6. 41, 15.) yoid of 
Crimes. | 

cripple(H. 5.61,8.)lame, crippl'd. 

criſp (z. 60, 28. T. of A. 61, 26.) 
curl'd, winding; Lat. criſpuse al ſo, 


ſhining, glittering or making Things 


glitter; Lat. criſþans. 

Croan (w. 7. 3 5, 7.) a toothleſs old 
Woman; properly, - a Sheep in that 
State. 

to crook (H. 6 5, 28.) bend or make 
crooked. 

Crowner's Queſt (H. 112, 29.) a 
Corruption of Coroner's Inqueſt. 

crudy (2. H. 4. 79, 28.) crude, 
crudiſh. Lat. crudus. 

Cruſado (O. 72, 12.) a Coin ſo in- 
titl'd, current in Portugal. 

cub-drawn (+. L. 56, 8.) drain'd, 
or drawn dry, by her Cubs. 

Cuiſſes (1. H. 4.76, 26.) Armour 
for the Thighs. Fre. Cuiſſaux. 

Cullion (7. / the ſ. 65, 5.) a Dolt 
or Fool. Tral. Coghone. cullionly (&. 
L. 39, 14.) cullion-like, doltiſh. 

Culter (H. 5. 99, 28.) a Plow- 
ſhare.. Lat. Cultrum. 

Cunning (7. f. m. 69, 11.) Know- 
ledge; the Word's primary Signifi- 
cation. 

to cupboard (C. 6, 20.) put in 
Cupboard. | 

Curfeu (+. L. 65, 22 & f. 67,11.) 
the Ringing of a Bell in old Time, 
commanding People to put out their 
Lights. Fre. Couvre-feu. 

'Currents (1. H. 4. 32, 6.) Oc- 
currents, Occurrences. 


curſorary (H. 5.100,28.) curſory. 


curtain'd (M. 23, 10.) clos'd in 
Curtains. 


Curtelaſs or Curtle-are (4. 5. J. i. 
21, 28. H. 5. 73, 2.) a ſhort Sword or 
Cutlaſs. Fre. Coutelas. 


cuſtomed (+. J. 52, 5.) accuſtom- 


Chiſſary. 
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ed, cuſtomary. 

Cuttle (2 H. 4. 41, 18.) a foul- 
mouth'd Fellow: call'd fo, by Tranſ- 
lation, from a Fiſh of that Name; 
which is ſaid to throw out of it's 
Mouth, upon certain Occasions, an 
inky and black Juice that fouls the 
Water. 

Cyprus (7. 1. 47, 3.) a thin Kind of 
Silk, heretofore brought from Cy- 
prus. 


D. 


to daffe or doffe (22. . . u. 36, 3 & 
74, 9.) do or put off; put by, and 
that with Slight or Neglect. 

daizy'd (Cym. 91,7.) rich in Dai- 
zies. 

to danger (A & C. 12, 15.) put in- 
Danger, endanger. 

dank (2. u. d. 26, 22 and RC]. 
37,6.) damp, moiſt. dankiſh (c. e. 
58, 27.) inclining to damp, dampiſh. 

Danſkers (H. 33, 19.) Danes, 
Natives of — Danſke, 1. e. Denmark. 

to dapple (7. 4. 4. u. 86, 20.) mark 
with Spots, like the Skins of ſome 
Horſes. 

Dare (1. H. 4.7 5, 28. A & C. 12, 
7.) Daring, Shew of Boldneſs: alſo, 
Challenge, Defiance. dareful (M. 
76, 17.) bold, daring-like. 

darking (TSC. 115, 14.) grow- 
ing dark, dark'ning. darkling (. 2. 
d. 27, 2.) being in Dark. 

to darraign(3. H. 6. 32, 26.) range, 
put in Order. Fre. arranger. 


to deaf (4. J. 17, 16 & 1.1.1, 90,2 5.) 
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8.) dejected; caſt down, thrown from 


make deaf, deafen. | 

dear'd (A & C.18,10.) endear'd. 

dearn or dern (L. L. 75, 9.) dire, 
dreadful. 8 

death⸗ mark d (R & ]. 3, 9.) on 
which Death had ſet his Mark. 

deboſh'd (a. . T. e. w. 96, 5 & r. 
47, 16.) debauch'd; in French, de- 
bauche, interpreted by Cor RAVE 
deboſh'd. 

debted (c. /e. 36,17.) indebted. 

Deck (3. H. 6. 87, 15.) Pack, i. e. 


of Cards. | 


to deck (7. 11, 21.) cover as with a 
Deck, meaning Deck of a Ship. 
deed-atchieving (C. 38, 7.) excit- 
ing to Deeds or great Feats, exciting 
to the Atchievement of them. 
Deem (O.41,1andT & C. 81, 
8.) Thought, Opinion: Subſtantive 
from—to deem. 
- Defeat (H. 5. 14. 26. H. 56, 3 & 
124, 6.) Overthrow. Fre. Defarte : 
alſo,—a Diſpatch, z. e. Murther. 1 
defarre is us d by the French in the 
Senſe of — to diſpatch or murther 
one's ſelf. to defeat (O. 25, 24.) un- 
do, alter. Fre. defarre. | 
Defeatures (c. of e. 15, 12 & 60, 
16.) Deformation of Features. 
defend or Heaven defend (O. 23. 
6.) ſignifies Heaven forbid, and is 
a Gallicism. 
deftly (M. 53,19.) readily, clever- 
ly. v. efteft. | 
defuntt (O. 23, 4.) dead. Lat. de- 


funf#us. Defunition (H. 5. 9, 29.) 


Death. 
dejett (H. 62, 20 and T & C. 35, 


Hope. Lat. dejeftus. 

to delve (Cym. 4, 17.) to dig. 
Delver (H. 112, 21.) Digger. 

to Demean one's (elf (c. of e. 44, 
20&53,21.)behave, bear, carry one's 
ſelf. Fre. demener. Demeanour (c. 
of e.17,4.) Behaviour, Carriage. 

Demerit (C. 13,1 & O. 10, 22.) 
Desert. Fre. Demerite. 

demi⸗ natur d (H. 108, 10.) become 
or made half of it's Nature. 

demuring (A & C. 102, 14.) play- 
ing the demure one. 

Denap (T. u. 36, 15.) Denial. de⸗ 
nay'd (2. H. 6. 18, 24.) deny'd. 

enier (R. 3.17, 23 & f. H the ſ. 

3,7.) a ſmall French Coin, valu'd at 
the tenth Part of an Engliſh Penny. 

Denotement (O. 49, 19 & 58, 32.) 
Observation: alſo, Indication. Sub- 
ſtantive from denote; in French,. — 
denoter. | 

to denude (T. / A. 55, 26.) ſtrip, 
or make naked. 

Depart (3. H. 6. 27,8&2. g. of 
V. 74, 29.) Departure. Fre. 

to depose (3. H. 6. 13, 26 & R. 2. 
13, 29.) ſwear, take Depositions. Fre. 
de poser. 

to deracinate (H. 5. 99, 29 and 
T & C. 20, 3.) to root up, to eradi- 
cate. Fre. deraciner. 8 

Deſignment (C. 123, 17 & O. 28, 
16.) a Deſign, an Enterprize. 

deſpight (4. L. 110, 24.) in De- 
ſpight of. 

to determinate (R. 2. 17, 23.) to 
end, to determine: from the Latin, 


Gloſſary. 


determinare. determin'd (1. H. 6.72, 
32.) ended. Fre. determine. 

devote (7. / he ſ. 14, 11.) devot- 
ed. Lat. devotus. 

to Dew (2. H. 6. 66,14 & M. 72, 
27.) bedew. | 

Dew-berries (n. u. d. 34, 23.) 
ſtrictly and properly, are the Fruit 
of one of the Species of wild Bram- 
ble, call'd— the creeping or leſſer 
Bramble: but, as they are rank'd in 
this Paſſage with Fruits of a better 
Sort, they muſt be underſtodd to 
mean—Raſpberries, which are alſo 
of the bramble Kind. 

Dew-lap (. u. 4.16, 26.) proper- 
ly—the Wallet, or Bag of Fleſh, be- 
neath the Chaps of a Bull or other 
cud-chewing Animal. dew-lapt (. 
n. d. 55, 23 & t. 53, 21.) having 

-Japs. 

derteriouſly (7. 7. 14, 27.) dex- 
trouſly; comics. 

to dialogue (T. /A. 26, 1 5.) hold 
Dialogue with. 

Dibble (w. 7. 65, 12.) an Inſtru- 
ment us'd by Gardners and Pea- ſet- 

ters. 
to diet (C. 29, 17. c. of e. 53, 32. 
a. ww. F. e. w. 96, 22.) to feed, ſimply: 
alſo, to feed by Preſcription : alſo, 
to diſdain, loath, turn the Nose up, 
as Men do at a Med' cine or Diet- 
drink. Dieter (Cym. 77, 24.) Feeder. 

diffused (17. w. of W. 76, 19.) 
wild, irregular. Lat. Diſfiſius. 


to Dilate (O. 19, 12.) tell at large. 


Lat. dilatari. 
Dirge (H. 10, 4. and R & J. go, 
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17.) properly, the Anthem at Fune- 
rals, beginning Dirige nos, Domine. 
Disaſter (H. 7, 23.) a malign In- 
fluenceof Planets or other Stars. Fre. 
Deſaſtre; taking it in the Senſe of 
the Words it is form'd of, viz.—def, 
and Aſtre, a Star. to Digaſter(A & C. 
47,1.) bring Disaſter on any Thing, 
meaning Disorder. 
to dicbench (C. 44, 20.) unſeat, 
move from the Bench. 
to Diſbranch (+. L. 81, 11.) tear 
a Branch off, 
to diſcandy (A C. 79, 28 & 94, 
12.) thaw, melt; dissolve as does a 
Thing that is candy d, if put into 
Water. 
to diſcaſe (7. 68, 31.) uncaſe, put 
off one's Habit. 
diſcipl'd (4. . f. e. w. 1 2, 1.) hav- 
ing for Diſciples. 
to Diſclaim in a Thing (L. L. 40, 
6.) quit or give up Claim in it. 
Diſclose (H. 62, 32.) Diſclosing. 
Diſcontents (ASC. 18, 4 & 1. H. 
4. 88, 16.) Perſons diſcontented. 
Diſcourſe (H. 95, 8 & O. 94, 14.) 
Ratiocination, Anim! Diſc ur ſus. 
Diſ-eage (1. H. 6. 38,19.) Trou- 
ble, Want of Ease. 
diſ-habited (L. J. 19, 30.) diſ-in- 
habited, expell'd their Dwelling. 
to Diſ-horn (n. w. of W. 76, 30.) 
ſtrip of Horns. 
diſjoint (H. 10, 12.) diſjointed. 
to diſliken (wo. 7. 8 5, 2.) make un- 
like. 
to dillimn (A & C. 96, 7.) un- 
ſhape; * 
| © 
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to Diſmantle (. f. 8 5, 2.4.L.10, frat or diſtraict. Diſtrattions (C. 


29.) diſrobe: alſo, to unlooſen. 

Dismes (T' & C. 34, 8.) Tenths. 
Fre. 

diſnatur'd (+. L. 29, 25.) flown 
from Bias of Nature, without natu- 
ral Affection. 

diſ⸗orb'd (T C. 35, 4.) thrown 
out of it's Orbit. 

diſpiteous (#4. J. 54, 13.) cruel, 
unpitiful. 

Diſpozts(0. 23,11.)Recreations, 
Paſtimes. Fre. Deports. 

 Diſpose (+.].12, 2. O. 27,10 and 

TS C. 46, 2.) Diſposal: alſo, Diſ- 
position. to diſpose (A & C. 100, 
20.) come to an Agreement, ſettle 
Matters with any one. 

to diſproperty (C. 41, 3.) ſtrip of 
it's Property. 

to Diſpunge (A & C. 92, 4.) ſhed, 


| ſhed down,ſqueezeas froma Spunge: 
a Word coin'd ſomewhat daringly. 


diſpurſed (2. H. 6. 46,31.) now 
diſburſed ; given out of one's Purſe. 

to Diſquantity (+. L. 28, 18.) 
change the Quantity of any Thing, 
leſſen it's Number.” 

to diſtaſte (O. 66, 7+ T & C. 37» 
22.) taſte amiſs : alſo,—to vitiate or 
ſpoil a Thing's Taſte. 

to diſtemper (O. 6, 29.) disorder. 

Diſtemperature (c. gfe. 33, 15.) 
Disease, Sickneſs ; ſo call'd as pro- 
ceeding from an evil Diſposition of 
bodily Temperature. 

diſtintively(O. 19, 14.) diſtinctly. 
Diſtract & diſtraught (H. 96, 12. 
RS]. 85, 25.) diſtracted. Fre. di- 


66, 28.) Divisions. Fre. | 
diſvalu'd (7. J. n. 87, 26.) leſ- 
ſen'd in Value. 
dividant ( T. /A. 5 5, 22.) divisible. 
 Divineneſs (Cm. 71, 27.) Divi- 
nity. 

to Di33y (T & C. 105, 2.) make 
dizzy. 

Dock'd (1. of V. 4, 12.) fix'd as in 
Dock. 

to D'off, to don, & to d'ope (7. 7 
the ſ. 51, 28. A & C. 24, 6. H. 98, 
3.) do off, do on, 1. e. put; do open, 
i. e. ſet open. 

Doit (C. 21, 29 & m. of V. 18,5.) 
the Name of a Coin of ſmall Value, 
current among the French. 

Dole (4. v. J. i. 12, 18. 2. H. 4. 10, 
19. w. f. 11, 8.) Lamentation: alſo, 


Diſtribution, Dealing; Subſtantive 


from to deal: alſo, Lot. Dolings 


(T. A. 50, 27.) Sorrowings. 
Dotant (C. 110, 9.) Doter, Dotard. 
Dowlas (1. H. 4. 68, 23.) the 

Name of a coarſe Kind of Linnen, 

manufactur'd (ſays SKINNER) at 

Dourlans in Picardy. 
downfall(M.60,10.)down-fallen, 
down-gyred (H. 36, 4.) hanging 

in Rucks or Folds. Lat. gyratus. 
drabbing (H. 34, 7.) following 

Drabs, z. e. Harlots. 
Draff (1. H. 4.78, 22 and T&C. 

97, 23.) Waſh for Hogs. 
dragoniſh (A & C. 95, 30.) re- 

sembling a Dragon. 

Draught (T. / A. 77, 1 5.)aJakes. 
'dreft (IT & C. 22, 6.) addreſt. 


Glefary. 


to dri331e (c. /e. 60, 30 & n. a. a. 
u. 50, 5.) to fall in ſmall Particles. 

to droop (H. 5. 73, 29.) ſink or 
let fall. 

to drop( A & C. 78, 2.) blind, affect 
as with the Drop; a Malady of the 
Eye, intitl'd otherwise Guta ſerena. 

to drug (M. 24, 1.) doſe, mix with 
Drugs, i. e. Poisons. drug⸗damn'd 
(Cym. 57, 20.) damn'd for it's Poisons. 

to drumble (n. w. of W. 53,10.) 
to drone or move ſluggiſhly. Tal. 
dromigliare. 

Ducat (22. /. m. 55, 26.) a foreign 
Coin, about the Value of our Crown. 

Dudgeon (M. 23, 5.) the Handle 
or Haft of a Dagger. Dague d Roelles 
is interpreted by CoTGRAVE—a 
Scottiſh or dudgeon-haft Dagger. 

- Dulcet (a. w. 7. e. w. 8, 31; m. V. 
48, 2; & m. n. d. 20, 4.) ſweet, ſweet- 
iſh. Tal. dolcetto. 

to dull (H. 20, 26 & H. 5. 23, 32.) 
make dull. 

dumb'd (A & C. 21, 23.) made 
dumb,filenc'd. dumb-diſcourfive(T 
& C.82,9.) ſpeaking in Dumbneſs. 

Dump (R&]. 91,4 & 2. g. ff 
V. 52,5.) a dumpiſh or melancholy 
Tune. 

Durance (1. H. 4. 8, 9. 2. H. 4. 
108, 14.) Endurance, Laſtingneſs: 
alſo, Confinement, Imprisonment. 

duſky (z. 59, 11.) ſwart, black of 
Colour. Lat. fuſcus. 


E. 
eager(H.28,29.)ſour. Fre. aigre. 
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to ean (m. of V. 15, 16.) brin 
forth Lambs. Eanlings (D'. 16,7. 
Lambkins. 

to gar (a. . F. e. w. 15, 43 ASC. 
9, 25 & 18, 17; & R. 2. 54, 26.) to 
till, plow. Lat. arare. 

easil'eſt (Cym. 83, 31.) Superla- 
tive of easily. 

Effuſe (3. H. 6. 44, 14.) Effusion. 

'efteſt (. a. a. u. 69, 26.) vice 
dekteſt, corruptedly. deft is a Word 
of Saxon Original, and ſignifies — 
ready, clever. 

egal (T. A. 66, 12.) equal. Fre. 

Eglantine (. 7. d. 23, 15.) the 
wild Rose or ſweet Briar. Fre. Eng- 
lantine. | 

Eld (m. F. m. 43,11. n. w. FW. 
75, 31.) old Age: alſo, - old Times. 

Element (H. 8. 5, 7.) Rudiment, 
the firſt Principle of any Thing. 

Elk, pluraliter —Elves (7. 67, 4.) 
Fairy, Fairies. to elf (4. L. 44,18.) 
dreſs as Elves do. Elf-locks (R &]. 
22, 8.) Locks entangl'd and matted 
together, the ſuppos'd Work of Elves. 

emballing (H. 8. 41, 25.) queen- 
ing: from the Ball, one of the regal 
Inſignia, us'd at Coronations. 

embay'd (O. 28, 11.) put into Bay. 

to emblaze (2. H. 6. 96, 5) em- 
blazon. 

emboſſed (. L. 52, 20 & T. A. 
81, 19.) headed, rising up in a Head or 
Boſs. Fre. Embaſſe. v. to imboſs. 

embounded (+. J. 71, 20.) bound 
or bounded in. 

to emmew (. J. m. 45, 10.) put 
in Mew, i. e. Prison; properly, the 
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Coop or Cage of a Hawk. 
to empale (T & C. 114, 10.) en- 
circle as with a Pale. : 
Empery (H. 5. 15, 8 & R. 3.77, 
9.) imperial State, Empire. 
emulate (H. 6, 5 emulating, 
emulous. 
Enatts & Enaitures (T. A. 60, 
5. H. 7o, 25.) Enactings, Purposes. 
to encave (O. 81, 24.) ſhut in 
Cave, hide. 
to endart (RS J. 18, 27.) dart or 
ſhoot into. 
to enfeoff one's ſelf (1. H. 4. 62, 
31.) bind or let one's ſelf out: a 
Law Term. 


entozted (3. H. 6. 11,15; R. 2. 


21, 13 & 24,12.) forc'd, conſtrain'd. 
Enkozcement (2. H. 4. 9, 1.) Con- 
ſtraint. 


enkreed (T & C. 73,8.) freed, ſet i 


at Liberty. Enfreedoming (/. /./.31, 
12.) Setting at Liberty; comics. 

to engild (2. 2. d. 41, 28.) to gild. 
to engirt (2. H. 6. 99, 31.) to en- 
gird. engirt (De. 49, 20.) engirded. 

Engle or Ingle (7. gf the ſ. 66, 
19.) interpreted by Sx INNER. Ci- 
nadus; by COTGRAVE,, Bardache: 
—a Catamite. 
englutted (H. 5. 77, 10.) ſwal- 
low'd up. Fre, englouti. 

to engoal or enjail (R. 2. 18, 7.,) 
imprison, put in Jail. 

to engroſs (R. 3. 75, 10.) make 
groſs. Fre. engroffir. 

to enguard (4+. L. 31, 8.) enſure 
with Guard. | | 

to enmelh (O. 51, 1.) take as in 


Gloſary. 


Meſhes, 

to enoble or ennoble (H. 53, 29 
& R. 3. 20, 28.) make noble, Fre, 
ennoblir. 

enpearced (R & J. 19, 29.) pear- 
ced into. | | 

to enrank (1. H. 6. 7, 7.) ſet in 
Rank. 

enridged (+. L. 91, 2.) lying in 
Ridges. 

to enround (H. 5. 61, 24.) ſur- 
round, incircle. 

enſchedul'd (H. 5. 100, 23.) en- 
ter'd in a Schedule. | 

to enſear (T. / A. 61, zo.) ſear 
or dry up. 

enſhield' for enſhielded (7. Y. n. 
38, 13.) immaſk d, guarded, cover d 
as with a Shield. 

encky'd (n. F. m. 15, 24.) ſeated 
in Sky. 

to enſtate (n. F. m. 94, 27.) to eſ- 
tate. v. eſtate. 6 

to entame (a. y. J. i. 62, 10.) to 
tame or ſubdue. 

entertiſſu'd (H. 5. 70, 22.) inter- 
woven. Fre. entretiſſu. | 

entreagured (2. H. 4. 52, 26.) 
lay d up as in a Treasury. 

Entreatment (H. 22, 21.) Treat- 
ment; 1. e. Entertainment, Recep- 
tion; in French, Entretien. 

LEnvopy (. J. J. 29, 21 &c. ) the 
Conclusion of a Ballet or Sonnet; 
couch'd in Lines by themſelves, and 
having for their Subject, ſometimes 
an Addreſs to ſome Perſon or other, 
and ſometimes an Interpretation, 
where the Matter of the Piece they 
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belong'd to was hard or enigmatical. 
Fre. 

erring (H. 8, 30 & O. 26, 6.) 
wand ring. Lat. errans. 

elcoted (H. 49, 7.) pay d, provid- 
ed of Pay: from the French Word 
Eſcot, a Shot or Reck'ning. 

Eſperance (#4. L. 77, 12 and T & 
C. 103, 11.) Hope. Fre. 

to eſtate (4. y. J. 1. 81, 12 & m. u. 
d. 6, 22.) ſettle as an Eſtate. 

eſtimable ( / V. 18, 32 & r. 7. 
23, 31.) eſteemable. Fre. 

etern (H. 53, 17 & M. 40, 21.) 
eternal. to eternal (A & C. 10%, 14.) 
make eternal, eternalize. 

to even (a. w. f. e. w. 13, 27. Cym. 
63, 19.) make even: alſo, to make 
the moſt of. even Chriſten (H. 
113, 3.) fellow Chriſtian. 

to cvitate n. 0. of W. 94, 8.) to 
avoid. Lat. evitare. 

eraſperate (M. 50, 17.) exaſpe- 
rated. 

Exclaims (R. 2. 10, 9 & R. 3. 95, 
10.) Exclamations. 

Excrement (c. of e.18,18; H. 8 5, 
7; J. J. I. bo, 5; m. of V. 49,9; & 
w. T. 87, 9.) Excreſcence, Part ex- 
crementitious. 

Executors (H. 5. 14, 15.) Exe- 
cutioners. 

Exercise (R. 3. 63, 8.) a Lecture 
or Preachment: a Term us'd by Diſ- 
ſenters. 

Exhibition (+. L. 14, 29 & 2. g. 
of V. 15, 11.) Allowance: a univer- 
ſity Term. 

Exigent (A & C. 98, 5 & J. C. 


77, 28.) a Writ fo call'd, being Part 
of the Proceſs leading to an Outlaw- 
ry; us'd in both these Places in the 
Senſe of —Extremity. 

Erpectance & Erpefttancy (I. 
62,17.T & C. 89, 27.) Expectation. 

Expedience (H. 5.76, 27.1. H. 4. 
4, 17.) Haſte, Expedition : alſo, —a 
Thing expedient or neceſſary. expe⸗ 
dient (L. J. 14, 20 & 20, I.) haſty, 
expeditious. expediently (3. y. J. i. 
42, 4.) expeditiouſly. 


expulſ'd (1. H. 6. 54, 20.) expell'd. 


Lat. expulſus. 
erſufflicate (O. 61, 2.) puff d out, 
puffy : probably, from the Latin— 


ſufſiatus. 


Ertaſy (c. of e. 46, 28; H. 85, 
28; M. 40, 3; & t. 55, 31.) a Wan- 
dring of the Senſe or Underſtanding, 
a Diſturbance of it. 

extermin'd (4. y. J. i. 63, 19.) ex- 
terminated. Fre. extermine. 

extern (O. 5, 18.) external. Lat. 
externus. | 

ertinited (O. 30, 23.) dead, ex- 
tinguiſh'd. Lat. extinctus. 

to extirpe (m. F. m. 55, I.) extir- 
pate. Fre. extirper. | 

extravagant (H. 8, 30.) wandring 
beyond it's Bounds. Fre. 

extraught (3. H. 6. 35, 4.) ex- 
tracted. 

Epas, plu. Eyaſes (H. 48,32.) a 
young Hawk, a Neſtling, one juſt 
from the Egg, in Dutch Ey. Eyas:- 
muſket (n. w. of W. 49, 21.) 1. e. 


young Muſket. Muſket is a Hawk of 


{mall Size, in French— Mouſquet. 


E 
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Eyen or Eyne (I. I. I. 68, 21 & m. 
u. d. 11,11.) Eyes. to eye (AC. 


16,13.) to look or appear. 


. 


to face (7. of the .. 44, 32 & 72, 
32.) to outface. 
kacile(O. 14, 28.) easy. Lat. facilis. 
kacinerious (a. w. T. e. w. 32, 26.) 
facinerous or facinorous; comice. Lat. 
facmoroſus. - 
Fattionary (C. 109, 27.) a Parti- 
zan, one of this or that Faction. 
to fadge (t. 1. 2 5, 24.) a provincial 
Word, ſignifying- to go or proceed. 
Fail (w. 7. 38, 20 & 92, 21.) Fai- 
lure. f 
fain(2. H. 6. 26, 4.) glad or fond: 
an old Word, ſtill exiſting in the 
Phrase I would fain, z. e. gladly. 
faith'd (+. L. 36, 10.) credited, 
held worthy of Faith or Belief. 
Faitozs (2. H. 4. 42, 14.) Evil- 
doers; in French Mali faiteurs. 
to fall (AC. 71, 243 4. y. I. i. 60, 
263; c. Me. 20, 2; m. u. d. G5, 15; & 
O. 87, 11.) let fall. to fall (A & C. 


65, 14 & c. He. 57, 19.) to befal. 


to kalſe (Cym. 36,21.) make falſe. 
Fancy-monger (4. . J. 1. 53,12.) 

Love-merchant, Dealer in Fancy. 
fang'd (H. 87, 32.) having their 

Fangs. 

 fanal'd. (Cym. 106, 12.) quaintl 

alien d. 4. bh : 
fantaſtical (M. 8,10.) imaginary, 

begot of Fancy or Fantaſy. Fantaſ⸗ 

ticoes(R &].41,6.)Perſons fantaſtic. 


Teal. fantaſy'd (4. J. 62, 24.) pos- 


seſſ'd with Fancies. 
Farrow (M. 53, 12.) the Litter 


of a Sow. 
farſed or farced (H. 5. 70, 23.) 
big, ſwelling ; properly, ſtuft. Fre. 


farce. 


Farthel or Fardel (w. 7. 87,13.) 
a Pack or Bundle. Tal. Fardellos 

Faſbion⸗mongers & Falhion- 
mong' ring (RJ. 41, 10. m. a. 4. u. 
74. 26.) Dealers and dealing in Fa- 
ſhions. 

fated (t. 10, 21.) ordain'd by Fate. 

to father (Cym. 91, 4.) be a Fa- 
ther to. father'd (J. C. 32,11 & &. 
L. 72, 21.) having a Father. 

fatigate (C. 46, 5.) tir d, weary'd, 
Lat. fatigatus. 

Faulchion (J. /. /. 83,1.) a Sword 
or Scymitar. Fre. Fauchon. 

Favour (O. 25, 24.)Look, Coun- 
tenance. fanour'd (J. C. 21, 1.) carry- 
ing the Look or Favour of any Thing. 

by my Fay or Fey (H. 46, 24. 
R & J. 27, 18.) by my Faith. Fre. 
par ma Foy, anciently Fe. 

Fear (M. 11, 7 & m. u. d. 61,11.) 
a Thing fearful or dreadful. to fear 
(AS C. 42, 8; 3. H. 6. 64, 19 & M. 
16, 25.) to affright, frighten, make 
fear. fearful (f. 23, 12 & 69, 22.) to 
be fear d, dreadful. fearfully (&. L. 
79, 26.) dreadfully. | 

feat (Cym. 1 12, 6.) adroit, clever, 
v. OKINNER., 

to feature (Cym. 5, 6.) represent, 
reflect the Features of any one. 


Federary (w. F. 25, 24) a Con- 


Gloſſary. 


federate. 
to feeble (C. 9, 30 & K. J. 79,31.) 
make feeble, weaken. 
Feed (2. y. /. i. 31, 7.) Paſture. 
Feer (T. A. 54, 24.) a Mate or 
Husband; properly, a Companion. 
felicitaie (4. L. 5, 30.) felicitat- 
ed, made happy. 


fell (H. 133, 25.) grim, ſtern, ter- 


rible. 

Fell of Hair (M. 76, 23.) Head 
of Hair, the whole Hair. Fell, is the 
Skin / Lat. Pellis ) out of which the 
Hair grows; properly, that of a 
Beaſt. 

to fellow (w. 7. 10, 15.) be Fel- 
low to. 

Feodary (Cym. 51, 7 & m. f. m. 
39, 25.) One who holds his Eſtate 
under the Tenure of Suit and Service 
to a ſuperior Lord. Lat. barb. Feu- 
darius & Feodarius. 

keſtinate (4. L. 73, 8.) ſpeedy. Lat. 
feftinatus. 

fet (H. 5. 38, 25.) fetch'd. 

to fever (A & C. 73, 31.) put in- 
to a Fever. 

Fewneſs(m. J. m. 1 5, 29.) i. e. of 
Words; Conciſeneſs. 

Fico & Figo (n. w. F W. 14, 20. 
H. 5. 51, 21.) a Fig: both of them 
Italian. to fig (2. H. 4. 10 ö, 12.) give 
the Fico. 

fielded (C. 19, 7.) encamp'd, that 
have taken the Field. 

Fil-hozſe vice Thil-hozſe (n. of 
V. 24, 5.) Horſe that goes in the Thil 
or Shafts of the Waggon. 

Film (RFJ. 21,13.) the thin fil- 


= 


my Subſtances floating in the Air in 
ſummer Time, known by the Name 
of Goſſamour. to film (H. 86, 6.) 
cover with a Film or thin Pellicule. 

to fine (H. 5. 10, 11.) make fine, 
ſet out or embelliſh. 

fineleſs(O. 60, 24.) endleſs: from 
the Latin Word —Finis, an End. 

fiſhify'd(R & J. 41, 17.) turn'd to 
Fiſh, made a Fiſh of. 

to fiſt (2. H. 4. 24,11.) gripe with 
Fiſt. 

Fitchew or Fitchow (+. L. 92, 
23. O. 83, 30.) a Polcat. 

fitful (M. 40, 4.) whose Fits recur 
often. | 

Fitment (Cm. 124,11.) a Thing 
fitting. 

Flaunts (. Z. 62, 1 5.) gay Attire, 
Finery, Things that Girls flaunt in. 

Flaws (C. 114, 32 & H. 118, 27. 
2. H. 4. 82, 5.) Guſts of Wind: alſo, 
thin Cryſtalizations upon the Ground 
or on Water in winter Time. 

Flar-wench (w. 7. 15, 9.) one 
working in Flax, a ſpinning Girl. 

flecker'd (R & J. 37, 3.) a pro- 
vincial Corruption of flecked; and 
that of — flaked, 1. e. ſtreaked. 

to fleet (a. y. J. i. 7, 4.) make to 
paſs fleetly, i. e. ſwiftly. 

Fleſhment (+. L. 42, 13.) Sub- 
ſtantive from—to fleſh, in Latin—- 
di guſtare. 

flew d = n. d. ꝗ 5, 21.) hung with 
Flews: Flews, are the large and deep 
Chaps of a Hound. | 

Flerure (H. 5.70, 15.) Incurva- 
tion, Bending. Lat. a” 
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flickering (+. L. 41, 29.) waving, 
fluttering : the Sun's Beams have the 
Appearance of ſuch a Motion. 

Flirt-gills(R & J. 45, 1.) flirting 
Huſſies, flirting Gillians. 
Frlouriet & Flowret (7. u. d. 53, 
12. 1. H. 4. 3, 8.) a Diminutive of — 
Flower. 


to flout (M. 5, 27.) a Verb parti- 


cularly expreſſive of the daſhing and 


wave- like Motion of a Banner or any 
ſuch Body agitated by Wind. 
flower-ſoft (A & C. 3a, 30.) of 
flowry Softneſs. FT 
flulh (T. / A. 83, 18.) mature, 
ripe,full ripe; properly,—abounding, 
as in the Phrase—fluſh of Money. 
fly-ſlow (R. 2. 17, 23.) ſlow- flying. 
to foin (2. H. 4. 44, 29.) a Term 
in Fencing, ſignifying - to puſh. 
Foizon or foiſon (7. 30, 10 & 60, 
4.) Abundance & abundant. Fre. 
to foot ( Cym. 105, 22.) ſtrike with 
Foot, meaning here Talons. 
fozbid (M. 7, 7.) i. e. forbid the 
Commerce of Others; as those an- 
ciently were who lay under a Curſe. 
to force(C. 73, 8 & m. f. m. 46, 1. 
M. 76, 4.) enforce: alſo, to re- in- 
force, ſtrengthen. fozced (T C. 96, 
30.) the ſame as farced. v. above. 
to fozedo (H. 119, 3 & O. 106, 15.) 
undo. fozedone (. 1. d. 72, 26.) o- 
ver-done, i. e. ſpent, exhauſted. 


Foze⸗end (Cym. 55, 27.) Fore- 


part, Beginning. 


to foꝛe⸗kend (Cym. 119, 20.) to 
forbid. foze-fended (+. L. 102, 30.) 
for (or fore-) bidden ; in French, 


defendu, 

to fo2e-flow (3. H. 6. 38, 6.)defer, 
linger. 

to fore-ſpeak (A & C. 63, 31.) 
ſpeak againſt, make void the Appli- 
cation of any one by preposseſſing 


the Party apply'd to. 
foze-ſpent (2. H. 4. 6, 8.) over- 
ſpent, exhauſted. 
foze-thought (+. J. 42, 22.) præ- 
eſign'd. 
foze-weary'd (4. J. 20, 11.) over- 


weary'd. 7 

forgetive (2. H. 4.79, 29.) given 
to forging. 

koꝛmal (. x. 40, 6.) that is in due 
Form or Order. formal Man (A & 
C. 38, 3 &c.of e. 54, 6.) means—a 
ſober one, one in his Senſes. 

former (J. C. 80, 1) Comparative of 
fore; whose Superlative is— fore- 
moſt. 

fozted (n. J. m. 80, 17.) ſtrong, 
ſeated as in a Fort. 

Fozth-rights (7. 51, 27.) ſtrait 
Paths. 

to foxtune(2. g. of V. 77,10. A & 
C. 8, 7.) - ar ah : alſo,—fit 
with Fortune, 

Foſlet-ſeller (C. 34, 22.) a Seller 
of Foſſets, i. e. Taps; in French, — 
Fauſſets. 

foul'd, pronounce=fool'd (H. 36, 
3.) turn'd down. Fre. foule. 

Fount (. f. m. 74, 17.) Foun- 
tain. Fre. Font. 

four-inch'd (L. L. 63, 26.) fram'd 
of that Width. 

foutra or foutre (2. H. 4.104, 23 


Gary. 


& 105, 9.) a French Word, of ob- 
ſcene Signification. 

For (H. 5. 79, 11.) a cant Word 
for—a Sword. 

frafted (T. of A.23,25.) forfeited; 
properly, broken. Lat. fractus. 

frampold (7. w. of W. 32, 15.) 
vexatious. - © frampole” occurs in 
ſome of our Law-books, as an Epi- 
thet given to” Fences,” made in ſome 
particular Manors (that of Writtle in 
Efſex for one) upon Lands that held 
of those Manors; the Tenants of 
which had a Right, by Cuſtom, not 
only to theWood of their Fence, but 
alſo to all ſuch Wood as they could 
hook to them with the Tip of their 
Hatchet, ſtanding upon their Fence : 
Now the Exercise of this Right ex- 
posing the Tenants, as was likely it 
ſhould, to many vexatious Suits on 
the Part of their Lord and of Others, 
the Word © frampole” or fram- 

old” came in Time to be vulgarly 
predicated of any Thing highly vex- 
atious. The Word is ſomething cor- 
rupted by those among whom it was 
current, but yeta plain and ſignificant 
Compound of franc” and Pole.” 

Franchise (Cym. 49,15.)Enfran- 
chisement. 

Frank (2. H. 4. 34, 3.) a Sty to feed 
Hogs in. Fre. Franc. to frank up 
(R. 3. 28, 10 & 109, 2.) put in Frank. 

Franklin (Cym. 53, 2 & 1. H. 4. 
25, 9.) a country Freeholder. | 

fraught (w. 7. 80, 2.) freighted, 
full-freighted. 

to 'fray (T & C. 55, 24.) affray. 
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D. aifray, 

fretted (Cm. 43, 20 & H. 47,24.) 
done in Fret-work. Fre. brette. v. 
SKINNER. 

to friend (H. 5. 82, 3.) befriend. 

Frippery (z. 64, 11.) a Place of 
Sale for old Cloaths. Fre. Friperie. 

to front (AT C. 19,18 & 1 H. 4. 
28,17.) affront. v. affront. 

to fruſh (T C. 113, 32.) burſt or 
break in Pieces. Fre. froiſſer. 

fulfilling (T & C. Prologue.) up- 
filling, filling-full. 

full-acorn'd (Cym. 46, 25.) pam- 
per'd high with Acorns, full-fed 
with them. 

Fullam or Fulham (. w. of W. 
16,14.) a falſe Die. v. Gourd. 

Fumiterr (#. L. 85, 26.) Fumis 
terry, an Herb fo call'd; in Latin,— 
Fumaria. v. SKINNER. 

to fur (T & C. 34, 28.) line with 
Fur. Fur'd Pack (2.H. 6. 77, 2.) a 
Wallet or Knapſack of Skin, with 
the Hair outward. 

to furnace out (Cym. 24, 27.) 
throw out, as a Furnace does Sparks. 

to furrow (R. 2. 20, 9.) draw Fur- 
rows on any Thing. 

to fuſt (H. 95, 11.) contract Fuſti- 
neſs, as many Things do that are ill 
look d to. 


G. 
Gaberdine or Gabardine (7. 40, 


12.) the coarſe Frock of a Peasant. 
Ital. Gavardina. 


Gad (T. A. 55, 6. 4. L. 14, 30.) 
E 2 
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properly, a ſharp-pointed Inſtru- 
ment to prick forward Oxen; hence, 
any Inſtrument resembling it : alſo, 
—Haſtte, Hurry. | 
to gage (. of V. 7, 25. De. 27, 
16.) engage, pledge or lay in Pawn: 
alſo, to measure (Veſſels, proper- 
ly.) Fre. gager, & gauger. 
gain⸗giving (H. 129, 2.) the ſame 
as miſgiving, a giving- againſt; as 
gainſaying, which is now in Uſe, is 
—ſaying-againſt, or contradicting. 
Gait (t. 59, 26. H. 10, 23.) Tread, 
Walk, Air in walking: alſo, Walk, 
ſimply; meaning—Progreſs.. 
galled (H. 5, 38. 19.) fretted, worn 
by Friction. v. to gallow, 
Galliard (7. . 10, 24.) the Name 
of a Dance. Tral. Gagliarda. 
Galliaſſes (7. / the .. 44, 5.) Gal- 
lies of a larger Conſtruction. Tral. 
Galeazze. IL Þ 
Galli⸗mawkry( . 20. 7 W. 2 5,29.) 
properly, -a Medley or Jumble o 
Things together. Fre. Gallimaſtree. 
to gallow (K. L. 59, 6.) probably, 
the ſame as to gall or gaul, i. e. fret; 
in French, — galler. 
Sallow⸗glaſſes (M. 4, 16.) a Kind 
of Soldiers among the Iriſh, in old 
Time, who ſerv'd on Horſeback. 
Gallows (L. J. J. 62, 6.) a Knave, 
one fit for the Gallows. 
Gambol (2. H. 4. 45,18.) Game, 
Frolick, Trick ; properly,—a tum- 
bling Trick. Tal. Gambarvole. to 
gambol (. n. d. 34, 22.) ſport or 
play Tricks. 


Garboils (A & C. 14, 32.) Up- 


roars, Hurliburlies. Fre. Garbouils. 

gariſh (R. 3. 93, 26 and RS]. 
58, 22.) flaring, glittering. 

to garner (O. 90, 31.) lay up as 
in Garner. | 

'gaſted vice agaſted (#. L. 35, 
26.) frighted, ſtruck agaſt. Gaſtneſs 
(O. 105, 21.) Gaſtlineſs. 

gaunt (R. 2. 27, 19.) lean, thin of 
Habit. | 

Gawds (7. u. d. 4, 20.) Toys, 
Nick-knacks; any ſmall Ornaments 
us'd by Women. gawded (C. 39, 
27.) * hey decorated, deck d with 
Gawds.. 

Gaze (M. 80, 28.) Gazing-ſtock, 
Thing to gaze at. 

Gear or Geer (/. I. I. 72,9 and R. 
SJ. 43,12.) Wear, Attire; Stuff. 

Geck (Cym. 103, 27.) a Cull, Bub- 
ble, one easy to be impos d on. Tal. 
Gbez290. | 

Gemel (7. 1. d. 58, 2.) a Twin. 


f Lat. Gemellus. 


to gender (O. 91, 4.) engender. 
Generation (+. L. 7, 10.) Things 
engender'd or generated. 

gentle (H. 5. 82, 1 & w. 7. 19,15.) 
one in the State of Gentry. to gentle 
(H. 5. 76, 19.) make gentle, gentilize. 
Gentry (w. 7. 19, 14.) Condition of 
a Gentleman. | 

Germans (O.7.14.) Cousins ger- 
man. 

Germens or Germins (+. L. 58, 
1. M. 53, 5.) Seeds; properly, — the 
Buds or firſt Sproutings of a Tree. 
Lat. Germina. 


Geſts (A & C. 90, 7.) Acts, noble 


&G/offary. 


Acts. Lat. Geſta. 

to ghoſt (A & C. 41, 28.) visit as 
a Ghoſt, or in ghoſtlike Manner. 

Gib (H. 87, 18 & 1 H. 4. 9, 6.) a 
he Cat; now call'd - a Tom Cat; but, 
anciently, Gib, an Abbreviation of 
—Gilbert: The Word, in both Places, 
carries alſo with it the Idea of- old. 

to gibber (H. 7, 21.) jabber, utter 
ſtrange Sounds: The Verb is now va- 
niſh'd out of the Language, but has 
left behind it it's Derivative = Gib- 
beriſh. 

to gibbet (2. H. 4. 61, zo.) put or 
hang on the Gibbet. 

Giglet or Giglot (1. H. 6. 76, 3. 


mms f. m. 92, 3.) a wanton Woman or 


Strumpet, a Whore. 

Gilder (c. of e. 3, 8.) a Dutch 
Coin; Value, — two Shillings. 

Gilt (H. 5. 18, 32 & 78, 6.) Gold, 
gold Coin: alſo, Gilding. 

Gimmals (1. H. 6. 10, 22.) Pieces 
of Mechanism, mechanical Devices. 
v. jymold Fit. 

to gin (H. 8. Prologue. M. 4. 28.) 
begin. 

Gird (t. / the ſ. 89, 8.) a Nip or 
ſly Wipe, a Jeer, a Scoff. to gitd (C. 
12, 14.) to nip, jeer or ſcoff at: This 
Verb, in it's common Signification; 
which is that of the Latin Word 
cingere ; is ſometimes ſpelt= girt. 

to girdle (T. / A. 52, 12.) en- 
close, ſurround as doth a Girdle. 

by Gis (H. 98, 9.) by Jesus. 

Giſte (w. 7. 6, 24.) a Roll or jour- 
nal Book, made out by the Heralds, 


for the Appointment of Days and 
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Stages in royal Progreſſes. Fre. 

Glaives (2. H. 4. 65, 31.) Swords. 
Fre. 

gleeful (T. A. 26, 25 mirthful; 
full of G'ee, 1. e. Mirth. 

Gleeks (1. H. 6. 53, 9.) Scoffs, 
Jeers. to gleek (H. 5.97, 24. m. u. d. 
34,2.) to jeer or ſcoff: alſo, to joke. 

to glib (20. 7. 27, 27.) to geld, caſ- 
trate; make all glib below, i. e. ſmooth, 

Glimmer (c. of e. 61, 1.) Faint- 
neſs of Light, Glimmering. 

glooming (R & J. 107, 18.) in- 
clining to gloomy. 

to glove (2. H. 4.9, 29.) be Glove 
to, cover as doth a Glove. | 

to gloze (H. 5. 9, 11.) expound, 
make a Gloſs upon any Thing. Fre. 


gloſer. 


to glut (z. 5, 20.) englut, ſwallow. 

gnarled (. /. m. 31, 18.) knotted, 
knotty. 

to god (C. 112, 24.) make a God of. 

God ild you (a. 5. J. i. 57, 23 & M. 
17, 15.) God yield you, 1. e. reward 
you, yield Reward to you. 

God's Bread (R & J. 76, 1.) by 
God's Bread, meaning— the ſacra- 
mental Bread. 

God's. Lid. God's Sonties or 
Sontes, & Gogs-Ulouns(T & C. 
14, 2. m. V. 22, 21. f. of the ſ. 53, 
30.) Vulgarisms; and Corruptions of 
— God's Lady, God's Saints, and 
God's Wounds. 

Gondola (2. . J. 1. 66, 17.) a Boat 
us'd at Venice. Gondolier (O. 7, 27.) 
the Man it is row'd by. 

Gongarian (v. w. of W. 14.110 


30 


a Corruption, perhaps, of — Hunga- 
rian; the Word ſubſtituted for it by 
the firſt Folio, and all Editions from 
that: But what the Meaning of— 
Hungarian ſhould be, or what it's 
Pertinency, is hard to ſay; unleſs we 
are diſpos'd to allow, that it has ſome 
Allusion to—hungry, or—hunger- 
ſtarv'd, z. e. beggarly. 

good Deed (. 7. 6, 25.) in good 

Deed, 1. e. in very Deed, truly. 

good Den (R & ]. 43, 24.) good 

Day or Days, anciently — Dayen, by 
Contraction Den. 

good Bear (2 H. 4. 39, 12 & 42, 

32. ; m. w. W. 20, 28.) What the 

good Year! a Mode of Interjection 
among the Vulgar, whose Meaning 
cannot be aſcertain d, frequent in 
old Time. | 
gonbelly'd (1. H. 4. 29, 1 5.) (will- 

_ belly'd, having the Belly o'er-gorg'd. 

Goꝛget (T & C. 22,14.) a Collar 
of Harneſs. Tal. Gorgietta. | 
gofpeFd(M. 37, 8.) goſpel- tutor'd. 
Goſſemeer & Goſſamour (+. L. 
90, 9. RS. 50, 15.) v. Film. 
to goſſip (a. w. F. e. w. 9, 2. n. u. d. 
19, 9.) give Name to, as doth a Goſ- 
fip or Godfather: alſo,—to play the 

Goſſip. | 

Governance (2. H. 6. 16, 27.) 

Government. Fre. | 

Soujeres (+. L. 106, 21.) the Dis- 

ease of the Goujes. e or Gouje, a- 
mong the French, fignifies—a Whore 
that follows the Camp. : 

Gourd (. w. F W. 16, 14.) a falſe 

Die or Die hollow'd, as a Gourd that 


& 
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is ſcoop'd : Perhaps, Fullam was a 
loaded or full Die, and thence call'd 
—Fullam : and these Gourds and 
Fullams bore alſo the Name of — 
high Men, and low Men ; from be- 
ing made to run high, or low, as the 
Thrower intended. 

Gouts (M. 23, 5.) Drops. Fre. 
Goutfes. | 

gracious (7. 4. 4. u. 61,8&k. u. 
26, 26.) pleasing, agreeable; the true 
Senſe of the French gracieux. 

to graf (a. y. J. i. 45, 28.) to graft. 
graft (2. H. 6. 62, 20.) grafted or 
grafted. 

grained (c. /e. 60, 29. C. 93.13. 
H. 84, 2.) furrow d or ſhrivel'd: alſo, 
—of a ſtrong Grain, knotted: alſo, 
tinctur'd deep in the Grain. 

gramercy (7. / tbe ſ. 14, 20.) well 
ſaid, thank you; properly, great 
Thanks. Fre. grand Merci. | 

Grange (7. J. m. 5 5, 12 & O. 7, 
6.) a Farm or lone Houſe in the 
Country. Fre. 

grateful (A & C. 27, 13.) pleas'd, 
well-pleas'd. 

gratulate (. J n. 98,19.) gratu- 
latory, fitted for Gratulation. 

to grave (T. of A. 61, 5. R. 2.52, 
17.) be Grave to: alſo, bury in Grave. 
to grave (m. / V. 35, 18.) to engrave. 

Oraveneſs (H. 108, 4.) Gravity. 

to gree (t. of the /. 41,15.) agree. 

Grimalkin (M. 3, 9.) 1. e. grey 
Malkin, (v. Malkin) a Name given 
to a Cat; but here to a Witch's Fami- 
liar, as often wearing that Shape. 

to grime (. L. 44, 17) daub or be- 


Gut. 


ſmear, begrime. 

Grize (O. 20, 32; T. of A. 56, 1; 
& t. u. 47, 7.) a Step or Stair, a De- 
gree. Fre. Gre & Degre. 

Groundlings (H. 64, 5.) Sitters 
on the Ground, the Commonalty. 

Guards (77. 4. a. u. 12, 5.) Laces, 
Trimmings. to guard (De, 4.) to 
lace, trim, deck with Guards. 

Guardage (O. 12, 23.) that which 
guards. guardant (C. 110, 27 &. H. 
6.74, 31.) Perſon or Thing guarding. 

Guerdon (L. J. /. 32, 24.) Reward, 
Meed, Recompence. Fre. to guer- 
Don (2. H. 6. 24, 16.) to reward. 

to guſt (. 7. 13, 8.) to taſte. Lat. 

uſtare. 

Gyve (R &]. 36, 18.) a Chain or 
Fetter. to gpve (O. 33, 26.) put in 
Gyves, fetter. 


H. 


habited (W. 7. 81, 9.) attir'd, dreſſ'd. 

IDaggard (7. 4. 4. u. 40,9.) a wild 
Hawk. Fre. to man a haggard (. 
of the ſ. 63, 21.) fignifies—to tame 
her, enure her to Man. 

haggl'd (H. 5, 82, 24.) hack'd & 
mangl'd. 

to hand (w. 7. 34, 23 & 72, 24. 
lay Hand My — — 373. 2. 

ap, to hap, haply & hapily. 
Chance, to chance, & by Chance: 
perhaps, & to happen, are from the 
ſame Root Hap; as are alſo, hap- 

y, and it's Derivatives. 


Hardiment (1. H. 4.16, 25. Cym. 
s of Arms and Va- 


104, 5.) 
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lour: alſo, Valour, fimply: from the 
French Word Hardi, hardy, valo- 
rous. 


to bird (n.. 102, 26. M. 53,27.) 


play, play on the Harp: alſo, to fix 
or faſten on any Thing. Fre. harper. 
Harper (M. 51, 10.) a Name given to 
a Witch's Imp or Familiar ; and de- 


riv'd from harp, in it's latter Sig- 


nification. | 

to harry(A& C. 5, 21.) torment, . 
harraſs, worry. Fre. harier. 

Darveſt-home (1. H. 4. 14, 23.) 
that Time of Year when the Harveſt 
is hom'd or brought Home. 

IHatch-(2. H. 4. 52, 27. 4. L. 71, 
8.) Hatching, Things in hatching : 
alſo, -a low ſtreet Door before an 
inner one. 

to hatch (T & C. 19, 1.) cut or 
carve with a Tool ; a Term us'd by 
Engravers. Fre. bacher. 

Having (3. y. J. i. 5 3. 25 & M. 8, 
13.) Wealth in Posseſſion, 7z. e. pre- 
sent Posseſſion. 

Paviour (R SJ. 33, 21.) Beha- 
viour. 

Havock (J. C. 50, 18 & &. ]. 24, 
19.) the Signal or Word given for 
putting all to the Sword in the Wars 
of old Time. v. SKINNER. The Word 
is us'd now in the Senſe of — Waſte, or 
Spoil ; and to havock (H.5.13,16.) 
ſignifies to ſpoil, or make Waſte of. 

haut or haught (2. H. 6. 17, 16. 
R. 2. 74, 12.) haughty. Fre. 

heart ' d or herſ'd (. V. 45, 1.) 
clos'd in Herſe. 

heart (1. H. 4.60, 2.) Od's Heart, 


1. e. God's Heart. 'hearted (O. 26,16 
& 70,11.) plac'd or rooted in Heart. 

Hebenon(H. 28, 22.) a Word ne- 
ver met with in Engliſh, and (proba- 
bly) coin'd by the Poet to anſwer his 
present Occasion: Nor is any Thing 
known in Physics, Plant or Tree, 
capable of producing the Effects a- 
ſcrib'd to this Hebenon, and pro- 
ducing them in the ſame Manner. 
The Greek Language has e SH, and 
poſſibly s C, (v. H. STEPHENS.) 
whose Accusative, SS, it is likely 
begot the Word in this Article. 

to hedge (H. 100, 23. H. 8.61, 7.) 
fence or hedge in: alſo, creep by 
the Hedge. 

to heel (T & C. 82, 5.) wing with 
the Heel, or dance high. to take 
Heel (Cym. r00, 2.) ſignifies—to flee 
or run away. | 

Hefts (w. f. 24, 3.) Heavings. 

hell-hated (+. L. 111, 8.) hated 
equal with Hell. 

to helm (n. F. m. 56,11.) guide or 
govern the Helm; to ſteer, manage. 

helter-ſkelter (2. H. 4. 104, 18.) 
a Dutch Compound; not easy to be 
explain'd, but conveying a mixt Idea 
of Confusion and Violence. 

Henchman (. 1. 4.19, 4.) a Page. 

to hend, Part. hent (. 7. 61,16: 
m. f. m. 79, 25.) to reach, to make 
towards; properly, — catch. v. SK1N- 
NER, in — hent.” 

to herald (M. , 31.) uſher as doth 
a Herald. 


Herbelets or Herb lets (Cym. 8), | 


14.) {mall Herbs. F re. Herbelettes. 


Gloſſary. 


IHernſhaw (H. 50, 8.) a Heron or 
Hern. 
Peſts (t. 16, 4.) Bcheſts. v. Be- 
heſts, 
high⸗battl'd( ASC. 74, 21.) ſtrong 
for Battle. 

hight (n. 2. d. 65, 12.) call'd, in- 
titl d. 

high-vic'd (T. / A. 59, 12.) deep 
in Vices, and those of the higheſt 
Degree. 

Hilding (Cym. 38, 25. 2. H. 4. 6, 
31.) a Contraction of Hinderling, 
one that comes behind ; baſe, a baſe 
Perſon. | 

to hindge (T. / A. 62, 23.) ſet a 
Hindge upon any Thing. 

to hiſto2p (2. H. 4. 70, 28.) re- 
cord, put in Hiſtory. 

to hive (7. of V. 31, 18.) dwell 
in Hive. 

hoar (T. / A. 56, 21.) hoary. to 
hoar (D'. 66, 26. RJ. 44,13.) to 
make hoar or hoary: alſo, to grow 
hoar. 

Hob-nob (. 1. 60, 23.) Words 
coin'd on Purpose to tertify, and al- 
luding to a Hob or Hobgoblin. 

to hoiſe (2. H. 6. 8, 26.) to hoiſt 
up. Fre. hauſſer. 

Holding (A & C. 50,17.) a Bur- 
then or Chorus. 

Holidam (z. / he ſ. go, 31.) holy 
Dame; or our bleſſed Lady, as ſhe is 
call'd of the Catholicks. 

bolp (1. H. 4. 13, 31.) help'd. 

to honey (H. 84, 6.) fondle, call 
one Honey, and Dear. honey d (H. 
5. 6, 10.) ſweet or ſweeten c. 


Oury. 


to hood (RJ. 58, 11.) put a Hood 
on; as is done upon Hawks, for 
taming and training them up. Hood- 
man (4. w. T. e. w. 73, 27.) a Perſon 
hooded or blindfolded. 

Porologue (O. 43, 8.) a Clock. 
hort d (C. 39, 21.) rode on, moun- 
ted on as on a Horſe. 

Dose (L. J. I. 46, 21.) Breeches. 
Fre. Chauſſes or Haut de Chauſſes. 

to hovel (4. L. 100, 3.) ſhelter one 
in a Hovel. | | 
to hox (w. . 14. 6.) to ham-ſtring, 
divide or cut the back Sinews of a 
Leg; properly, that of a Horſe. 

to hull (H. 8. 51, 17.) drive to 
and fro upon the Water, without 
Sails or Rudder. 
- Hunts-up (R & J. 71, 4.) The 
Hunt is up; a Peal or morning Song 


of the Hunters. 


Iurly (2. H. 4.50, 29 & K. J. 52, 
19.) Tumult, Confusion; the Noise 
attending ſuch Tumult: from the 
French Word - Hurler, to yell. Hur: 
ly-burly (1. H. 4. 88, 18.) a Word 
coin'd from the other, and of the 
ſame Signification. 

hurtling (4. y. 7. i. 77, 1.) ſkir- 
miſhing. to hurtle (J. C. 34, 16.) 
properly,—to run againſt any Thing, 
to meet in Shock and Encounter; in 
French, — Heurter. 

to husband (K. L. 108, 10. 4. . f. 
e. 20. 93, 9.) become a Husband: al- 
ſo, — to act the Part of a Husband. 
husbanded (J. C. 32, 11.) provided 
of Husband. 

yen (a. y. J. i. 69, 31.) an Hyæna; 


33 
a Beaſt ſo denominated; that is ſaid 


to counterfeit human Voices, name- 
ly—Laughter and Crying. 


| 


Jack⸗o⸗lent (7. wo. of W. 49, 25 
& 91, 2.)the Vice, or ſuch- like Cha- 
racter, in the Myſteries perform'd 
anciently in Lent. 
to jade (A & C. 52, 31 & H. 8. 
70,13.) make Jades of, drive in jade- 
like Manner. jady (2. H. 6. 72, 7.) 
jadiſh, tending Jades. 

jag d (27. w. of W. 75, 26.) ragged. 

to jar (R. 2. 9a, 3 make jar. 

jauncing (R. 2. 93, 20.) riding 
violently : © jancer un Cheval is in- 
terpreted by CoTGRAvE,—to ride a 
Horſe till he ſweats. 

idle (O. 18, 31.) barren, not pro- 
ductive of any Thing. 

Jeſſes (O. 63, 27.) ſhort Straps 
of Leather ty d about the Legs of a 
Hawk, by which ſhe is held on the 
Fiſt. | 

to jet (Cym. 53,17. T. A. 22,28.) 
to walk with proud Gait, faſtuoſe in- 
cedere : alſo,—to encroach proudly or 
trample on. 
ikecks (w. 7. 9, 23.) a clowniſh 
Corruption of i faith, or, in Faith. 

Ignomp (1. H. 4.100, 4; T. A. 
60, 2; and T & C. 118, 14.) Igno- 
miny. Fre. Ignomie. 

ignozant (. 68, 12 & w. . 19, 18.) 
causing Ignorance. 

ill⸗ inhabited (4. y. J. 1. 55, 26.) 
ull-lodg'd, f 

F 
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- ili-ſtar't (O. 117, 3.) born when 


ſome evil Star was predominant. 

to illume (H. 4,32.) illuminate. 

to imbare (H. 5.11,1 lay open 
or bare. . 

to imboſs (A & C. 95, 15; a. w. 
t. e. w. 61, 133 I. H. 4.71, 17; &e. 
of the f. . 2. Ja hunting Term. When 
a Deer is hard run, and foams at the 
Mouth, he is ſaid to be imboſt: as 
a Dog is alſo, whose Knees are ſtrain d 
withhard r and ſwell'd; from 
the French Word - Be/e, which fig- 
nifies—a Tumour: hence imbof be- 
came generally applicable to any 
Thing ſwell d. 1 

to immach (1. H. 4. 12, 10.) to 
maſk, cover as with a Maſk. 

Immediaey (K. L. 198, 3.) Im- 
mediateneſs ; Honours in immediate 
i e. present - Posseſſion. 

Imminente (T & C.117, 6.) the 
Near-approach. or O eee of 
any Thing. 

— 14.1 1.) un- 
momentous. 

Immures (T & C. Prologue. 
Walls, Inclosures. to immuxe (.J. I. 


31, 12.) imprison, ſhut up within 


Walls, in Latin — Muri. 

Imm (2. H. 4.108, 23.) by Franſ- 
latins —Child. (v. to imp.) Imp. 
and Child,” are both of them fre- 
quent Appellat ions of the Knight or 
Hero in ancient Romance-Writers, 
prose and verſe, to imp (R. 2. 34. 
18.) ſupply with new Feathers: a 
Term.inFalconry,butborrow'd-from 
Gard'ning ; an Imp being, properly, 


Gloſſary. 


—the little Scion or Shoot that is us'd 
in Grafting ; in French, = Empeau. 

to impaint (1. H. 4.88, 20.) paint 
or daub over. 

impar (TSC. 88. 11.) unfit; pro- 
perly,—unequal. Lat. 

* (H. 52, 19.) made into a 


8 * (e. of e. 59, 17 & 3. H. 
6. 19,1 5.) Charge, Impeachment. 

imperfeverant (Cym. 75, 6.) by 
Miſtake of the Speaker, for — perſe- 
verant; a French Word, ſignitying 
— perſevering, unſhaken, not to be 
ſhaken. 

Impertinency (+. L. 94, 11.) 
Matter not pertinent. 

Impoꝛtance (4. J. 12, 30 & £. u. 
85, 25.) Importunity. impoꝛtant 
(4. w. f. e. ww. 62, 27 & m. a. a. u. 19, 


2.) importunate. Impoꝛztunaty (T. 


of A. 26. 3 & 2. g. gf V. 59, 2.) Im- 
portunateneſs. 
Impose & Jmpoſture (2. g. / V. 


60, 1 5. M. 44, 31.) Imposition, what 
is lay d or impos d upon any one. 

Imprese (R. 2, 47, 11.) a Knight's 
Motto or Emblem. Tal. _— 

Impreſs(H..6,11..2.g.# V. 49, 
23.) the Act of impreſſing or preſ- 
ſing, vidalioet Soldiers & c: alſo, 


——ů 

incardinate (7. 1. 79, 22.) a Cor- 
ruption of - incarnate. 

to incarnadine (M. 26, 4.) turn 
of a red or carnation Colour call'd. 
in the Italian icarnadino. 

inclouded (A & C. 116, Seren 
as in a Cloud. 


Ghfery. 


incontinent (O. 97, 29&R. 2. 
96, 14.) incontinently. | 

incony (J. J. I. 31, 22 & 3, 3.) 
ſweet, delicious, fit to wrap in a coney 
Skin; for this (perhaps) is the Origin 
of this whimsical Epithet, which is 
met with in other Play-wrights. 

inco2poral (H. 8 5, 4.) incorporeal. 

incoꝛpt d (H. 108, 10.) incorpo- 
rated. 

Inde (J.“. 2 India. 

Indent (1. H. 4. 5 5, 4.) Indenting. 
to indent (1. H. 4. 16, 11.) bind by In- 
denture, take into Service that Way. 

Inder (H. 82, 27.) Indication, 
meaning — Declaration. | 

Indifferency (L. J. 31, 24.) Equa- 
lity, a not inclining or ſwaying toone 
Part more than another. 

Indigeſt (K. J. 87, 9.) a Chaos, or 
Thing indigeſted. Fre. 

indign (O. 23,13.) baſe, vile, un- 
worthy. Fre. Indignities (1. H. 4. 
65,13.) unworthy Deeds. 

indrench'd (T & C. 5, 3.) im- 
merg'd, ſteep'd. 

Induction (1. H. 4.51, 27. O. 80, 
9.) Introduction, Entrance upon any 
Thing: alſo, an Inducement. | 

Inkamie (L. J. J. 59, 5.) Infamy; but 
ſpelt and accented in the Pedant's 
own Way, (v. 57, 30.) and taken in 
it's primitive Senſe Want of Fame, 
meaning — little Fame. to intamo⸗ 
nize (D'. 8 5, 1.) diſgrace or make in- 

us; conncé. 

infet(T & C. 22, 27.) infected. 
. Infinite (. 4. 4. n. 34, 4 & 2. g. 
of V. 36, 21.) Infinity, To dige. 


join. 
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info2mal (. J. m. 88, 11.) the op- 
posite of formal, which ſee. 
 Ingraft (O. 43, 21.) ingraff d or 
ing 6 

ingrate (E. J. 80, 4 & f. u. 77,12.) 
ingrateful. Fre. 

Ingredience (M. 52, 9. O. 49, 9.) 
the filling up with Ingredients: alſo, 
the Ingredients themſelves. 

inherit (R. 2. 6, 9.) cause to in- 
herit, posseſs or inſtill into. 

inherſed (1. H. 6. 76, 7.) clos'd 
or lay'd in Herſe. 

to inhibit (M. 46, 1 5.) forbid, let 
or ſtay the Progreſs of any Thing. 
Lat. inbibere. 
to injoint (O.1 5, 9.) join or con- 


initiate (M. 47, 28.) that is yet a 
Novice, newly initiated. 

Inkling (C. 5, 10.) a Touch or 
Glimpſe of any Thing; in French, 
Enclin d Oeil. 

eee ee. 
1.) inward, inwardly working. 

inſane (M. 9, 10.) making inſane. 
inſanie (/. /. J. 57, 30.) Inſanity; co- 
mice. Lat. Inſania. 

to inſtonte (c. gf e. 17, 8 & . w. 
of W. 51, 22.) conceal, hide, cover 
as with a Sconce. v. Stonte. 

inſhelter'd (O. 28, 1.) put under 
Shelter. 

inſinew'd (2. H. 4. 69,28.) join d 
as by a Sinew. 

Jnfiſture (T & C. 19, 23.) Reſt, 
Station: Planets, at certain Points of 
their Courſe, are ſaid to be ſtationary. 


Inſtance (2. H. 4.53, * 
2 
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m. 75, 21.) Information, Intelligence. 
Inſuit (4. 40. 7. e. w. 96, 16.) Suit, 
Requeſt. 
intelligencing & intelligent (0. 
7. 34, 29. K. L. 68, 14.) intelligence- 


giving. 


to intend (R. 3. 68, 27 & 74, 7.) 


make Shew of. Jntendment (2. y. 


J. i. 7, 18; H. 5. 12, 19; & O. 96, 2.) 


Purpose, Intention. 
intenible (a. w. 7. e. w. 20, 12.) un- 
retaining, retaining Nothing that's 
put in it. | | 
Intention (. w. W. 15, 25.) 
Intentiveneſs. Lat. Intentio. 
Intermiſſlon (+. L. 46, 2.) Meſ- 
ſage intermediate. 2145 
Intreats (T. A. 20,6.) Intreaties. 
to intrench (9. w. T. e. w. 24, 2.) to 
cut, make a Trench in. Fre, tren- 
cher. intrenchant (M. 80, 12.) in- 
vulnerable, not to be cut. v. tren⸗ 
ched & trenchant. | 
intrince (4. L. 40, 27.) a Con- 
traction of —intrinſecate (A & C. 
119, 18.) the ſame as - intricate. 
inventory 'd (7. 2. 20, 24.) put in 
Inventory. | | 
Joinder (z..2.-78, 29.) Joining, 
Junction. 
Jaoint⸗ xing (O. 100, 5.) otherwise 
call'd a Chain- ring, as being made 
in the Faſhion of Chain-work. 
journal (Cym. 76, 2 & m. V. m. 
74, 6.) diurnal, daily. Fre. 
to Jowl (2. w. f. e. W. 1 5, 14. H. 
114, 22.) knock together, properly, 
Heads: alſo, to knock or put a 


Thing down by the Hand and with 


Gheſary. 


Violence. 


to joy (R. 2. 95, 22. 2. H. 6. 92, 
4.) to glad or make joyful : alſo, to 
enjoy; in which Senſe, it ſnould have 
an Apoſtrophe. 

irregulous (Cym. 88, 8.) under 
no Rule or Governance. 

Iterance (O.112,18.) Iteration. 

Jump (A&C. 67, 13.) Minute or 
critical Minute. jump (H. 6, 1& 13 5, 
10.) exactly, critically. to jump (O. 
14, 6. Cym.107, 29.) to conſent or 
meet critically: alſo;—to over- jump. 

Juſticer (Cym. 116, 25 & E. L. 69, 
22.) Judge, Miniſter of Juſtice. 

to jut (R. 3.5 , 25.) to encroach; 
properly, jet or hang over. to jutty 
(H. 5. 38, 20.) the ſame as jut, in 
it's proper Signification. 

Juvenal (2. H. 4. 12, 24 & J. I. I. 
13, 11.) a young or juvenile Perſon. 
Vox comica. 

jymold Bit (H. 5. 73, 31.) a Bit 
hung with Rings call'd — Gimmals, 
from the Latin —Gemellus, as conſiſt- 
ing of two or more Rounds : Ought 
it not therefore to have been ſpelt— 
gimmal'd? 


K.. 


to keel (. J. I. 92, zo.) turn Keel 
or Bottom uppermoſt, as in cleaning 
or ſcouring. | 

Keep (7. of tbe ſ. 25,22.) Keeping. 

Ken (Cym. 70, 15.) View, Reach 
of the Eye. to ken (m. w. of W. 14. 
28 & T & C. 84, 28.) know, know 
by Sight, 
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Kendal Green (1. H. 4. 41, 7.) 
Cloth of that Colour; the Manufac- 
ture of Kendal, a Fown in Yorkſhire, 

Kerne (H. 5. 57,11 & M. 4, 16.) 
an Iriſh Boor or foot-Soldier, call'd 
alſo—a Rapparee. 

Reftrel or Kaſtrel. v. Coyftril, 

Ketch (H.8.5,15.) a Tub or large 
Barrel. 

Kickſhaws (2. H. 4.94, 2 5.) Trifles, 
any Things. Fre. quelques Choſes. 

Kickſy-wickſy (a. w. F. e. w. 41, 
3.) a made Word; meaning Doxy, 


or Wife rather, contemptuouſly call d 


| HY 

Kill- hole, f wy 6H Kiln-hole 
(. f. 70, 9.) the Mouth of an Oven 
or Kiln, 


kindl'd (2. 5. J. i. 52, 23.) brought 
forth ; a Term appropriated to the 
Breeding of Rabbits. 

kindleſs(H. 56, 1 3.) acting againſt 
Kind, 1. e. Nature; unnatural. kind- 
lp (m. a. 4. u. 60, 4. T. F A. 32, 3. 
A & C. 39, 22. f. of the /. 5, 21.) 
ſpringing of Kin or Kindred: alſo, 
natural, agreeing with Kind: alſo,— 
kind, or friendly to Man: it is alſo an 
Adverb, and ſignifies naturally. 

Kindred (R. 2. 38, 22. K. J. 47, 
18.) Relationſhip: alſo, bearing 
Relation. 

kingdom'd (T SC. 46, 13.) bear- 
ing Similitude of a Kingdom. 

Kirtle (2. H. 4. 46, 9.) a Woman's 
Gown. 

to kitchen (c. of e. 64, 12.) give 
kitchen Diſcipline. 


Knack (. u. d. 4, 21 & w. f. 76, 


30.) a Toy or Niek-nack, 

to knap (7. F V. 42, 2. l. L. 48, 
30-) ſnap or break ſhort ; alſo,—ta 

it or rap gently. 

Knave (A & C. 108, 1.) a Lad or 
ſerving Boy ;. the Word's primitive 
Signification. 

to knee (4. L. 52, 9.) bend the 
Knee to. knee the Way” (C. 106, 
4.) ſignifies find it on Knees. 

to knot (O. 91, 4.) compose Knots, 
form into a Knott. 


E. 
label d (7. . 20, 24.) hung or fix d 


as a Label. 

Labras (. w. of W. 8, 13.) Lips. 
Tral. 

lac d Mutton, v. Mutton. 

to lackey (A & C. 18,12.) follow 
as doth a Lackey or Lacquey; in 
French,—Lacquay. 

Lament (R. 2.75, 26 & R. 3.45, 
15.) Lamentation, Lamenting. 

to land⸗damn, rectius — Land ⸗ 
damm (. 7. 27, 21.) to pit, or bury; 
damm or ſtop up withLand, i.e. Earth. 

to lank (ASC. 19, 18.) grow lank. 

lapſ'd (H. 84, 24. F. u. 52, rz.) 
vice lapſing; z. e. falling, tripping: 
alſo,” caught, or caught tripping. 

Larums (r. gf the /; 28, 20.) A- 
larums. 

laſs:lozn (7. 58, 20.) forſaken of 
his Laſs. to lear (Part.—lorn) is an 
old Word, ſignifying- to leave or 
forſake. 

lated (A SC. 6912 & M. 41, 
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19.) belated. | 

{atten (1. w. F W. 8, 12.) made 

of Latten; a factitious Metal, whose 
chief Material is Tin. Fre. Laiton. 
Lattice (2. 20. f. e. w. 39, 1.) lat- 
tice (or, lattic d) Work; 1. e. made 
of Laths, in French Lattes: from 
which Word, there may have been, 
poſſibly, a Verb = lattiſer, to lath ; 
whose Participle paſſive was—/att:/e, 
lath'd. lattice (or, lattic'd) Windows 
are ſtill very common, and, chiefly, 
over Doors and in Out-houses; and if 
red, are the Sign of an Ale-houſe. 

Laud (T & C. 67, 14.) Praise. 
Lat. Laus, Laudis. to (aud (Cym. 
126, 22.) to praise. Lat. /audare. 

- to lave (z.9f the . 43,7.) towalh. 
re. laver. 

Lavolt & Lavolta (T & C. 82,5. 
H. 5. 48, 28.) the Name of a Dance 
in old Time. Fre. la Vole. 

Leaguer (4. w. f. e. w. 59, 3.) the 
Lines or Fortifications about a Town 
that is beleaguer'd, i. e. beſieg d. 

leach d (H. 5. 3, 7.) put in Couples 
or Leaſhes; in French, Laiſſes. 

Leasing (C. 109, 20 & 2. u. 16, 
1.) Lie or Lying. 

leavy (M. 78, 8.) leafy; made of 

ves. : 

Ledger (Cym. 22, 3 & m. f. m. 44, 
4.) Resident, resident Embaſſador. 

Leech or Leach (T. / A. 86,15.) 
a Physician. to leech (7. of the .. 4, 
2.) to physick or purge. 

Leet (z. of the J. 1 1, 7.) an inferior 
Court, held in ſome Manors for Re- 
dreſs of the Tenants' Injuries. 


Leman (. w. 7 W. 72,11. f. 2. 
26, 29.) a Gallant or Sweet- heart: 


alſo, — a Miſtreſs. Fre. J aimant & 
Jaimante. 

lenten (R & J. 44, 12.) proper or 
belonging to Lent. 

lethargy'd (L. L. 28, 2.) under a 


Lethargy. 


Lethe (A & C. 50, 13.) the River 


of Oblivion; hence, Oblivion itſelf. 
lethe'd (A & C. 23, 31.) ſteep'd in 
Lethe. Lethe (J. C. 48, 9.) a Term 
us'd by Hunters, to ſignify the Blood 
ſhed bya Deer at it's Fall, with which 
it is ſtill a Cuſtom to mark those who 
come in at the Death. 

to letch or lech (. u. d. 36, 31.) 
to lick or dawb over. Fre. lecber. 

to letcher (4. L. 92, 15.) play the 
Letcher, exercise Letchery. 

Lewdſters(. . 7 W 86, 3-)lewd 
ones, Perſons given to Lewdneſs. 

Libbard (/. L. I. 80, 23.) a Cor- 
ruption of Leopard. | 
liberal (O. 33,18.) over-liberal. 

liefeſt (2. H. 6. 48, 14.) deareſt. 

Lieutenantry (O. 33, 28.) State 
and Condition of a Lieutenant. 

Like (2 H. 6. 55, 9.) Likelihood. 
to like (1. H. 6. 74, 8. +. L. 10, 9.) 
compare, liken: alſo, to please or 
be agreeable. 

limb-meal (Cym. 45, 30.) Limb 
from Limb, piece-meal. 

Limbo (2. w. 7. e. w. 97, 31 & c. 
Fe. 40, 13.) a Part of the infernal Re- 
gions, the Out- ſkirts of them; from 
the Latin Word Limbus, a Hem. 


to lime (3. H. 6. 88, 31. m. w. of 


Es 
5 
+ 


Ghiſſary. 


W. 14, 4.) join as with Lime: alſo, 

—to put Lime into any Thing. 
limn'd (4. y. J. i. 41, 6 & 45, 3.) 

drawn, painted. Fre. enlumine. + 
to linger (2. H. 1 19,15 H. 5. 19, 

5; m.n.d. 3,4; O. 96, 26; R 2.77, 

9g; and TSC. 117, 2.) make linger; 

rotract, delay or draw out. 


Linftock (H. 5. 37, 32.) a Staff of 


Wood with a Match at the End of holes 


* us'd by Gunners, 
to lip (A C. 37, 23 & O. 81, 
13.) to kits. 

to liſt (c. of e. 38, 25 & 1. H. 4. 
46, 20.) liſten or liſten to. 
lither (1. H. 6. 75,12.) yielding, 
foft-yielding ; properly,—limber. 

'Lirir (z. 77, 10.) Elixir. 

Loach or Loch (1. H. 4. 24, 6.) a 
Lake, Fen, Bog or boggy Place; fo 
call'd among 4 Iriſh and Scotch. 

Load⸗ſtars (1. x. d. 9, 14.) Stars 
that attract. 

loathly (O. 73, 24 & 7. 56, 29.) 

loathſome. 
Lob (27. 2. d. 1 5, 23.) a Lubber or 
Looby. to lob down (H. 5. 73, 29.) 
hang down, hang in looby-like Man- 
ner. 

Lockram (C. 39, 19.) a coarſe Kind 
of Linnen. 

Loggats (H. 175, 5.) the ancient 
Name of a Play or Diverſion which 
is now call'd — Skittles or *Kittle- 
pins: in which, Bones were often 
made Uſe of by Boys, inſtead of woo- 


den Pins, (Loggats, or little Logs ;) 
throwing at them with- Bor 


inſtead of bowling. 


another Bone, 
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to long (C. 118, 7 & H. ;. 34 
23.) belong. 
; als (t. of the ſ. 18, 23.) long- 
ing 
iookt (AS C. 68, 14.) fled, gone 
aloof. 
Loon & Lown (M. 73, 11. O. 41, 
2.) Clown or clownith Fellow. 


loop'd (+. L. 62,32. )full-of Loop- 


Looſe jr J. 1. 87, 2.) Setting-out 
properly, the Looſing or — 
looſe of a Shaft or Arrow. to looſe 
(2. y. J. i. 64, 2.) looſen or let looſe. 
looſe-wiv'd (ASC. 8, 5.) tack'd to 
a looſe Wife. 

Love-monger(/./.7. 27,6.)Dealer 
in Love. 

louted (x. H. 6. 67, 27.) fool d, 
made a Lout of. 

Lozel (w. 7. 36, 14.) a Lubber or 
lazy Fellow. 

Lucchese (O. 15, 20 Man of 
Lucca, a City in 

Lunes (H. 77, 22; m. 40. of W. 
68,1; TCC. 44. 283 and w. 7. 30, 

30.) mad Fits, Lunacies. 

to lure (RS J. 35, 27.) a Term 
in Falconry; figni „to call a 
Hawk to you, make her come to the 
Fiſt. 

luſh (7. 26, 21.) freſh, deep-co- 
lour'd. 

luſtigh (a. w. f. e. w. 33, 7.) luſty: 
a Dutch Wo 7er, 

luſtrous (2. wo. f. c. ww. 23, 30 & F. 
n. 69, rg.) full of Luſtre. 

Luxury (H. 29, 11.) Luft of the 
Fleſh; the proper Senſe of the La- 


AO 
tin=Luxuria. 

Lym(#. L. 71, 4.) aLime-hound. 
Fre. Limier. 


Maculation (TS C. 81, 13.) Foul- 
neſs. 

Maägnifico (O. 10, 11.) a Title 
proper to Venice, and equivalent to 
our Word - Nobleman. 

Maidhood (O. 9, 15.) State of a 
Maiden. 

mailed (1. H. 4. 77, 5.) armed, 
dreſſ'd in Armour or Mail. 

Malicho (H. 68, 26.) the Cha- 
racter call'd by us Iniquity, in the 
ancient Moralities; by the Spaniards, 
—Mathecho and Malbechor, evil Deed 
and evil Doer. 

to malign (C. 7, 2.) to malice. 
Fre. maligner. Walignancy (T. . 23, 
10.) malign Influence, Malignity. 

Malkin (C. 39, 18.) a Diminutive 
of Mary. . 
to mammer (O. 56, 32.) ſpeak 
with Heſitation or in heſitating 
Manner; like Infants juſt beginning 
to prattle, whose firſt Word is com- 
monly Mam. | 

Mammet (1. H. 4. 33, 14. RI. 
76, 10.) a Bubby or Breaſt; Lat. 
Mamma: alſo, —a Suckling or Baby, 
one at the Breaſt. 

to mamock (C. 17, 3.) tear in Ma- 
mocks or Bits. 

to manacle (z. 23, 3.) chain, put 
in Manacles. 


2 Manage (E. J. 4 22. J. J.. 78,1 1.) 


Gloſſary. 


Skill in Management: alſo,—a Feat 
of the Manage or Riding-houſe. 

Manakin (7. 7. 50,6.) a Diminu- 
tive of Man. N 

Mandragora (Ae C. 19, 32 & O. 
66,11.) a Preparation of the Shops, 
that is made of a Plant of that Name 
which is alſo call'd — Mandrake. 

mankind (. 7. 34, 28.) of Male 
Kind, mannith. 

Manner, taken with the (1. H. 4. 
44. 1 & J. J. I. , 26.) a Phrase deriv'd 
from the Laws, those of the Foreſt 
eſpecially; where it ſignifies taken 
in the Fact, with the Thing ſtolen in 
Hand: The Word was ſpelt— Ma- 
nour, and Mainour, anciently; com- 
ing (as it ſhould ſeem) from — en 
Main avoir, Manu habere. 

Manſionry (M.17, 5.) Choice of 
Manſion. - 

to mantle (C. 23, 31. m. F V. 6, 
1.5.) cover as with a Mantle; Fre. 
manteler : alſo, - to ſkin or film over, 
put on mantle-wise. 
- a many (H. 5. 57, 32.) a great 
Number, a Muliitäde. 5 

to map (Cym. 74, 26.) deſcribe, 
lay down as in Map, Mappery(T & 
C. 23,13.) Map-making, a making 
of Charts or Deſigns. 

Mareſhal or Mareſchal (1. H. 4. 
84,18. K. L. 83, 30.) Marſhal. Fre. 
Mariſh (x. H. 6. 5, 3.) a Marſh. 

Mark (c. /e. 4,5.) in ſome Coun- 
tries, a Coin; in ſome, a Money of 
Account: Value different. 

Marmoget (7. 42, 5.) a Monkey. 

re. 


Gary. 


Mart (c. gfe. 4, 1. H. 6,10.) Mar- 


ket, Place to market in: alſo, — the 


Action of marketing. to mart (Cym. 
27, 31 & 0. f. 73, 28.) trade or drive 
a Bargain, to market. 

Mas (H. 113, 29.) by the Maſs. 

to maſter (Cym. 91, 4.) be a Ma- 
ſter to. | | 

to mate (H. 8. 70, 6 & T. A. 
8, 24. 2. H. 6. 51, 21. M. 71, 17.) to 
match, join to a Mate: alſo, to put 
the Mate upon any one, videlicet — 
Check-mate : alſo,— to amate or a- 
maze; in which Senſe, it ſhould have 
an Apoſtrophe. 

Matin (H. 29,17.) the Morning. 

re. 

maugre (+. L. 110, 23.) in Spite 
of. Fre. 

99a33ard (H. 115, 2.) a Head or 
Scull; Etymology uncertain : per- 
haps, from— Maſchoire, a Jaw ; Pars 
pro toto. 

Meacock (7. 9 the . 42,1.) puſil- 
lanimous, a puſillanimous Perſon; 
one of as little Courage as a Cock 
that is mew'd or ſhut up. 

meal'd (7. J. m. 66, 26.) meal- 
ſpotted. 

Mean (K. L.77, 30.) mean Eſtate, 
Meanneſs. to mean it (n. of V. 63, 
21.) observe the Mean, enjoy Bleſ- 
ſings moderately. | 

Mechanicals (. 1. d. 36, 4.) me- 
chanical Perſons, Mechanicks. 

Medecin (M. 72, 23 & w. f. 82, 
28.) a Physician. Fre. Medetine (a. 


10. f. e. w. 2 5, 3.) a ſne Physician. Fre. 


to med' cine (Cym. 85,13 & O. 66, 
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13.) to physick. Fre. mediciner. 

Meed (3. H. 6. 84, 27 & T. of A. 
13,17.) Merit, Desert of Meed, i. e. 
Reward, the common Senſe of that 
Word. 

meered (A & C.73, 27.) lying as 
a Meer or Boundary in Diſpute. 

Meeters (R. 2. 25, 26.) Meter- 
ers, Writers in Metre. 

Meinp (L. L. 46, 4.) Train, Fol- 
lowers, Servants in Houſhold. Fre. 
Meſnie. 

to mell (2. w. F. e. w. 77, 2.) to 
mingle. Fre. meler. 

Memozials (7. 1. 51, 32.) memo- 
rable Things. Memory (4. y. J. i. 25, 
323 2. H. 4. 66, 303 4. Jos 98, 303 
& 2. g. F V. 71, 32.) a Memorial, 
i. e. a Remembrance or Thing that 
reminds, the common Senſe of Me- 
morial. to memo2i3e (M. 5, 13.) 
make famous or memorable, raise 
into Fame. 

WMends (T. /A. 8 3, 32.) Amends. 

ephoſtophilus (. 20. 2 W. 7, 
14.) the Name of a Spirit or Devil in 
ancient Story- books. 

to mete (2. H. 4. 83, 15.) to mea- 
sure. Lat. metiri. to mete at (J. J. I. 
805 22.) to ſhoot or take Aim at: 

rom the Latin Word Meta, a But. 
Mete⸗pard (z. of 7he ſ. 73, 25.) Yard 
to measure with. 

mew'd (R & ]. 69, 1.) ſhut in 
Mew, the Pen or Coop of a Hawk. 

Micher (1. H. 4. 46, 31.) a ſordid 
and baſe Fellow, a Hedge-creeper, 
one that lives on Crums : from the 
French Word —Miche, a _ Mi- 
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ca Panis, ſays SKINNER, | 
mickle (c. /e. 25, 21 and RSC]. 
37,15.) great; in Greek, — urνν. 
mightful (T. A. 66, 13.) power- 
ful, mighty: , | 

to mince (n. w. of W. 84, 4.) walk 
mincingly. 

Mineral (H. 89, 20.) a generical 
Term for any Bodydug out of Mines. 

to miniſter (M. 74, 15 & 22. T. 
of A: 52, 16.) adminiſter; meaning, 
in one Play, Physick; in the other, 
Juſtice. 

Minnow (C. 61, 8.) an exceed- 
ing ſmall Fiſh, ſo intitl'd. 

minutely (M. 72,12.) coming e- 
very Minute. 

mirable (T & C. 89, 23.) admi- 
rable, worthy of Admiration. | 

to miracle (Cym. 76, 24.) make 
a Miracle of. 

miſcreate (H. 5. 8,19.) miſcreat- 
ed, ill-founded. 

Misery (C. 46, 17 & Cym. 99, 
31.) Meanneſs, Pitifulneſs; a Senſe 
the French alſo give to their Word 
—Myere. ? 

miſgraffed (7. n. d. 7, 30.) graff- 
ed, or grafted, wrong or amiſs. 

miſ-hav'd (R & J. 67, 17.) miſ- 
behav d. 

to miſ-hear (L. J. 32, 21.) hear a- 
mils. | | 
to miſprise (n. n. d. 38, 7. TC. 
87, 8.) to miſtake; v Miſprision : 
alſo,—to undervalue. Fre. meſpriſer. 
Miſprision (. 2. d. 38, 23 & f. n. 
14, 22.) Miſtake, Error; from the 
French Word - Meſbriſon, Error; a 


Ghſſary. 


Derivative of = Meſprendre, to err or 

miſtake, | 
miſproud (3. H. 6. 43, 26.) proud 

without Cause, over-proud. 

miſ⸗ſheathed (R & J. 104, 9.) 
ſheathed wrong or amiſs. 

miſlingly (. 7. 56, 17.) 1. e. with 
Regret, ſuch as follows the Abſence 
of what one miſſes. 

Miſlive (A & C. 27, 28 & M. 14, 
16.) Meſſenger. 

to miſ⸗ſpeak (+. J. 32, 21.) ſpeak 
amiſs. : 

to miſt (&. L.115, 23.) throw a 
Miſt upon any Thing. 

miſtemper d (K. J. 72, 31 and R 
& J. 7, 2.) temper'd amiſs. 

Miſtery(a. w. f. e. w. 60, 10.) Maſ- 
terſhip, 1. e. Skill, ſuperior Know- 
ledge. | 

to miſ-think (A & C. 114, 22 & 
3. H. 6. 42, 12.) think amiſs or think 
11] of. 

modern (A & C. 114, 12; K. J. 
48,16; O. 17, 29; and R@].61, 
29.) what is common or ordinary ; 
moderate. ] 

to moe (7.37, 4.) to make Mouths 
like an Ape. Fre. faire la Moue. Mot 
(CF. 57, 27.) the Action aforeſaid. 

to moiſt (A&C.118, 22& 2. g. 
of V. 51, 28.) to moiſten. 

Moldwarp (1. H. 4. 56, 18.) a 
Mole. 

Mome (c. /e. 24, 27.) properly, 
—a Momus, find- fault or carping 
Fellow; for the Word is French, 
and has this Interpretation in Co- 
GRAVE: but that in the Oxford 


Chfjary. 


Gloſſariſt, to wit =" a dull ſtupid 
Blockhead, a Stock, a Poſt,” accords 
better with the Names it is rank'd 
with, (v. the Paſſage) and he de- 
rives it from another French Word, 
— Momon, or Mommon, ſignifying- a 
Set by a Mummer at Dice; which 
was done without any Word ſpoken, 
and without unmaſking. 

Monarcho (.J. J. 37,11.) a Mon- 
arch; Ital: but ſignifying here — 
ſome unknown Perion, of odd Car- 
riage, in the Time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth; whose Courtiers diverted 
themſelves with him, and gave him 
that Name. to monarchize (R. 2. 
53, 10.) play the Monarch. 

to monſter (C. 44, 28 & 4. L. 10, 
32.) make a Monſter of. 

Moon⸗calf (z. 47, 11.) a Name 
given by the Vulgar to that miſ- 
ſhapen Lump of Fleſh which is 
ſometimes brought forth by a Wo- 
man inſtead of a Fatus; it is alſo 
call'd—a Mole, / Mala, and Mola car- 
nea/ and Ha falſe Conception: the 
Name Moon-calf” was probably 
given it, from a miſtaken Opinion of 
it's being * calv'd” Ci. e. conceiv'd, 
or brought forth) when the Moon 
was in a wrong Point. v. CoT- 
GRAVE, in Mole. mooniſh (2. y. 
J. i. 54, 22.) moon-like, resembling 
the Moon. 

Mop (7. 57, 27.) an odd Geſticu- 
lation in dancing, conſiſting chiefly 
of Drops and Nuckings. to mop (&. 
L. 79, x3.) to drop, duck, or dance 
oddly. 


* 
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to mope (H. 5. 59, 24.) go moping. 

to moral (. y. J. 1. 35, 18.) to mo- 
ralize. Mozaler (O. 49, 1.) Mora- 
lizer. 

Moꝛiſco (2. H. 6. 54, 27.) a Mor- 
ris-dancer, or Dancer 4 la Moriſque, 
(in Spaniſh - Moriſco i. e. after the 
Faſhion of Moors. | 

Moꝛt o' the Deer (. 7. 9, 19.) a 
particular Air, ſounded by Hunters 
while the Deer is in killing. 

mo2tal (Cym. 99,14; M. 60, 9g; 
and TSC. 89, 14.) deadly, or death- 
dealing. Fre. mortel. montal-fear- 
ing (R. 3. 115, 5.) man-aftrighting, 
frighting Mortals or Men. Moꝛta⸗ 
lity (4.J. 86,18.) mortal State. 

a Motion (. F. 60, 19.) a Pup- 
pet-ſhow, or Show in a Box of Pup- 
pets moving by Wires. to motion 
(1. H. 6. 16, 27.) to move or vote 
for. Motive (a. w. F. e. w. 81,9; R. 
2. 9, 23; and T & C. 86, 17.) a Thing 
moving or mov d. 

Motley (4. y. J. i. 3 5, 2 & 57,26.) 
v. Patch. 

Movers (C. 21, 17.) Removers, 
Plunderers. 

mountant (T. / A. 60, 6.) mount- 
ing; an heraldic Term. Fre. montant. 

to mountebank (C. 76, 4.) play 
the Mountebank, . e. win with ſpe- 
cious Words. 

to mouth (7. f. m. 57, 21.) kiſs 
with open Mouth. 

Mummers (C. 34, 26.) Perſons in 
Maſquerade. Fre. Mommenrs. 

Muniments (C. 7, 8.) Fortifica- 
tions, Strength'nings. Lat. Muni- 

G 2 
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menta. Munition (1. H. 6. 8, 28 & 
E. J. 78, 13.) Ammunition, warlike 
Stores of all Sorts. Fre. 

Mural or Murail (. u. d. 67, 19.) 
a Wall. Fre. Muraille. Mure (2. H. 
4. 84, 32.) the ſame. Lat. Murus. 

Murk (a. . f. e. w. 28, 6.) Murki- 
neſs, the Air's murky Condition, 7. e. 
duſky or gloomy. 

Mus (A & C. 77,7.) a Scramble 
for Nuts among Boys. 

Muſtachio (1. H. 4. 25, 29.) a 
Whiſker. Ital. Moftaccio. 

Mutines (H. 122. 12 & K. J. 25, 
8.) Mutineers. Fre. Mutins. to mu⸗ 
tine (H. 83, 6.) to mutiny, play the 
Mutine. Fre. mutiner. 

a Mutton (2. g. of V. 6, 18.) a 
Sheep. Fre. Mouton. a lac'd Mut⸗ 
ton (De, 19.) a kind-hearted Girl, a 
Girl of Pleasure; Fille de Foye, as 
CoTGRAVE interprets it: and in a 
Play of 1 578, the Words lac'd Mut- 
ton,” without the Article, are taken 
in the ſame Senſe: The Metaphor 
rose from the Kitchen; in which 
* lac'd Mutton” fignify'd - Mutton 
prepar'd ſo and fo, and was eſteem'd 
a great Delicate. Mutton-monger,” 
and © to love Mutton,” are even us'd 
at this Day, for a Wencher, and 
to love Wenches. 


N. 


Native(C.62, 23.) native Cause. 
Mas (M. 4, 25.) the Navel. 
Nayward (. 7. 24, 27.) towards 
the nay. 


Glſary. 


Nay-wo2d (7. . of W. 33, 17.) 
a By-word or Watch-word. 

Neafe (2. H. 4. 43, 11 & M. n. d. 
. 

near' (R. 2. 79, 32.) nearer. 

Neat (zo. 7. 9, 29. K. L. 39, 22.) a 
Calf, and calviſh: properly, — neat 
Kine” includes all the Sorts of them; 
and the full-grown ones, as well as 
the Calf. 

Neb. (w. f. 11, 31.) the Bill of a 
Bird. 

neceſlity'd (a. w. T. e. w. 91, 25.) 
urg' d by Neceſſity. 

needly (R & J. 61, 26.) of Neceſ- 
ſity, neceſſarily. 

to nee3e (n. n. d. 16, 32.) to ſneeze. 

Neglection (1. H. 6. 68,32 and T 
SC. 20, 31.) Neglect. Lat. Neglectio. 

to neighbour (w. 7. 21, 15.) be 
Neighbour to. neighbour-ſtained 
(R &].6,29.)ſtain'd by Neighbours, 
i. e. with their Blood. 

Neighs(H... 60, 30.) Neighings. 

nenni (&. L. 65, 4.) an old French 
Word, ſignifying— no. 

Nick (2. g. V. 57, 26.) Count, 
Reck'ning : properly, the Notch 
upon a Tally or Scoring-ſtick, by 
which Reck'nings are frequently 
made. : 

nighted (H. 11, 30. K. 87, 11.) 
dark, belonging to Night: alſo, be- 
nighted, darken'd. Mightrule (7. 


nu. d. 35, 32.) Miſrule of the Night. 


* Miſrule” is Diſorder: formerly, 
in the Celebration of Chriſtmas, at 
Courts and other Places, an Officer 
was appointed, to have Direction of 


Ghſſary. 


the Sports, who was call'd—Lord of arreſting them. 


Miſrule. 

nill (H. 112, 25 & f. H the ſ. 40, 
19.) will not. will he, nill he, is 
— will he, or will he not. 

Ninnp (r. 48, 23.) a Fool or Sim- 
pleton : from the Spaniſh Word = 
Ninho, an Infant. 

Nobleſſe(H. 135, 23. R. 2.70,1.) 
the Nobility: alſo, -Nobleneſs. Fre. 

to nod (A & C. 62, 20.) ſummon 
or call by a Nod. 

nointed (n. 1. d. 47, 14.) anointed. 

to noise (L. J. /. 19, 12.) to ru- 
mour. to noise it (A & C. 63, 22.) 
ſignifies to be loud in Complaint or 
Abuſe. 

Mole (2. n. d. 36, 12.) a Head. 

for the Monce (H. 110, 26.) a 
ruſtic Expreſſion, meaning for the 
Purpose, made on Purpose or pur- 
posely. 

Non-regardance (7. ». 77, 20.) 
Diſregard or Neglect. 

nook⸗ſhotten (H. 5. 48, 9.) ſhoot- 
ing out into Nooks, Necks of Land 
or Promontories. 

to nose (C. 106, 30.) bear in Nose, 
ſmell. | 
Notion (O. 12, 28.) the Under- 
ſtanding or Intellect. 

'Noyance (H. 77,-29.). Annoy- 
ance. 

Nuntio (7. 7. 12, 14.) a Meflen- 
ger. Ital. | 

Nuthook (2. H. 4. 106, 15 & 
m. 10. f W. 8, 17.) a Name given to 


a- Bailiff, or Beadle, from hooking 


People to him with his Staff, z. e. 


O. 


to dar (7. 28, 22.) row with Oars. 
dathable (T. /A. 60, 6.) fit or pro- 
per for Oaths, capable of taking one. 
Obduracy (2. H. 4.31, 5.) Hard- 
neſs, Obdurateneſs: from — obdura- 
tus, Part. paſſ. of —obdurare, to har- 
den or grow hard. 
Dbeiſance (7. / the ſ. 7, 7.) Obe-- 
dience, Show of Reſpect. Fre. 
oblivious (M. 74, 20.) causing 
Oblivion. 
obſequious (3. H. 6. 42, 23 & T. 
A. 87, 24.) ſorrowful, funereally ſor- 
rowful : a Senſe violently put on it, 
as if it ſprang of the Word —Obſe- 
quies, 7. e. Funerals. obſequiouſſy 
(R. 3. 9, 5.) ſorrowfully. 
obgervant (H. 6, 7.) attent, ob- 
ſerving. Fre. Dbſervants (L. L. 41, 
24.) Observers, Flatterers. 
Ddſtrutt (A & C. 62, 14.) an Ob- 
ſtruction, Thing obſtructing. 
Occurrents (H. 134, 18.) Occur- 
rences. | | 
Od's Heartlings, Dd's Life-- 
lings, Od's Pitikins (. w. of W. 
58, 4. F. u. 79, 24. Cym. 87, 18.) 
Diminutives and Corruptions of 
God's Heart, God's Life, and God's 
Pity. | 
Deillades (+. L. 87, 25 & m. . 
of W.1 5, 20.) Eye-glances. Fre. 
o'er-galled (T & C. 107, 30.) v. 
galled. | 
to 0'er-perch (R & ]. 22, 20.) leap 
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or flyover, as the Bird over it's Perch. 
o'er-pitturing (A & C. 32, 19.) 
making a better Picture. 
o'er-raught (H. 57, 31.) o'er- 
reach'd, o'er-took. 
o'er-reſted(T&C. 21, 29.) ſtrain'd, 
over-done. 
o' er⸗ſiʒed (H. 5 2, 22.) ſmear'd over 
as with Size; in Italian, — Sci. 
o'er-teemed (H. 54,3.) worn with 
Teeming, or Child-bearing. 
off-cap'd (O. 3, 10.) ſtanding bare, 
or with Cap off. 
offenceful (. 7. m. 34, 32.) hei- 
nous, full of Offence. 
© Dfffice (R. 2. 39, 12.) good Office: 
the Word is us'd in this Senſe by the 
French. to office (a. w. F. e. w. 52, 9. 
C. 110, 27.) ſerve in Office: alſo,— 
to behave officially, with the Air of 
an Officer or one in Authority. 
olden (M. 45, 12.) old. 
Omittance (4. . J. 1. 64, 32.) O- 


miſſion. 


once (C. 48, 4.) once ſor all. 

Opal (7. u. 34, 24.) a Gem or pre- 
cious Stone, whose Hue changes ac- 
cording as it is plac'd. 
to ope (R. 2. 58, 13.) to open. 

operant (H. 70, 1. T. of A. 56, 
11.) acting, operating; Fre: alſo, 
active, operative. 

opposeleſs (+. L. 89, 27.) not to 
be oppos'd, resiſtleſs. 

Dppugnancy (T & C. 20, 15.) 
Oppugnation. 

oꝛbed (H. 69,15.) forming an Orb. 

02dinant (H. 123, 27.) directive. 
Lat. ordinans. | 


ozgillous (T & C. Prologue.) 
haughty. Fre. orgueilleux. 

Drisons (H. 60, 14.) Prayers. 
Fre. Oraiſons. 

Ott (T. a A. 69, 9g and TC. 
104, 18.) a Fragment or Scrap, a 
Leaving. 

Oſprey (C.105,1.) the ſea Eagle, 
Halizetus; call'd alſo—Offifraga, of 
which - Olprey” is perhaps a Cor- 
ruption. 

Dftent (A & C. 62, 3. m. of V. 
27, 13.) Shew, Appearance. Lat. 
Oftentus. 

othergates (7.7. 80,3.) otherwise. 

Dttoman(0O. 1 5,26.)Ottomaniſh, 
Turkiſh. Ottomites (D', 7.) Turks, 
Deſcendants of Ottoman. 

Duches (2. H. 4. 39, 2.) the ſame 
as—Brooches. v. Brooch. Both are 
us'd by Coro RAR, in explaining 
the French Word - Mzonilles. 

to over⸗bulk (T & C. 27, 4.) op- 
preſs with Bulk or Over-growth. 

to over⸗come (M. 46, 23.) come 
over. | 

to over⸗go (R.3.53,9.) out- go or 
exceed. Over-gone (3. H. 6. 42,29.) 


Over-run. 


to over⸗peer (H. 99, 25.) over- 
look. 

to over⸗ red (M. 73, 16.) red over, 
colour over with red. 

over-ſcutch'd (2. H. 4. 63, 17.) 
over-whip'd; 7z. e. that have been 
often under the Hands of the Beadle: 
" Verge” is interpreted by CoT- 
GRAVE,—a Switch, or Scutcher, to 
ride with; in Latin, — Scutica. 


Glefſary. 


overt (O. 17, 27.) apparent, open. 
Fre. ouvert. 

Dunce (7. 7. d. 25,6.) a Panther. 
Fre. Onze or Oinze. 

Duphe (c. /e. 22, 3; m. w. of W. 
5 14 & 88, 15.) an Elf, Fairy, or 

obgoblin. 

to out-crafty (Cym. 57, 20.) over- 
reach, cheat, outgo in Craftineſs. 

to out⸗luſtre (Cym. 1 5, 30.) out- 
go in Luſtre, out- ſhine. 

to out-paramour (+. L. 64, 28.) 
exceed in Number of Paramours. 

to out-peer (Cym. 73, 17.) exceed 
in Nobleneſs. CNT II 

to out-\weeten(Cym. 84, 22.) ex- 
ceed in Sweetneſs. 

to out⸗venom (Cym. 58, 9.) ex- 
ceed in Venom. 

to out-voice (H. 5. 94, 9.) exceed 
in Loudneſs. | 

to out-vpe (7. of the ſ. 44,12.) to 
out- bid, out-ſet. v. to vye. 

to outworth (H. 8. 8, 7.) exceed 
in Worth. 

Duzel(2. H. 4. 54, 1 & n. n. d. 33, 
13.) a Black- bird: from the French 
Word - Oiſel, (now, Orſeau} a Bird 
in general. 

to owe 


(4. J. 20, 26.) own or be 
Owner of. | 


© 


to pack (T. A. 61, 10.) to agree 
or ſettle Matters with any one, to 
bargain. Lat. paciſcor. 

Pattion (H. 5. 109, 24.) Union, 
viz. by League or Agreement. Lat. 
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Pactio. 

Paddock (H. 87, 18. M. 3. 10.) a 
Toad: alſo, the Name of a Witch's 
Imp or Familiar. 

to page (T. / A. 63, 4.) be Page 
to, follow as doth a Page. 

Pageant (. y. /. 1. 39, 5.) a Show 
or ſcenical Presentation at Feaſts or 
Solemnities, frequent in old Time. 
v. SKINNER. to pageant (T & C. 
21, 23.) act, present as in Pageant. 

JPalabras(-.9.9.7.56,3.)Words. 
Span. | 
to palate (C. 61, 25.) reliſh, bear 
on the Palate. 
to pale (H. 29, 18. H. 5. 94, 8 & 
3. H. 6. 20, 31.) to make pale or pal- 
lid: alſo, to empale, circle, close 
as with a Pale. 

to pall (M. 1 5, 31.) attire, dreſs as 
in a Pall. 

Palliament (T. A. 10, 2.) a Robe. 
Lat. Palliamentum. | 

Palmer (R & ]. 26, 20.) a Pil- 
grim, one return'd from the holy 
Land. v. SKINNER. 

palmy(H. 7,18.) flouriſhing, rich 


in Palms or Victories. 
palsy'd (. F. m. 43, 11.) palsy- 
aken. 
to paltcr (M. 80, 24.) to trifle, act 
in paltry Manner. 
paly (H. 5. 60, 28 & 2. H. 6. 60, 
8.) pale or paliſh. | 
to pander or pandar (H. 83,31.) 
be a Pandar or Bawd to any Thing. 
Pantaloon (2. y. J. i. 39, 26.) a 
Character ſo intitl'd in the Italian 


Comedy. 


| 
| 
| 


Pantler (Cym. 38, 24 & 2.H. 4. 
45, 5.) one belonging to the Pantry. 
Fre. Panetier. 

to paper (H. 8. 6, 11.) enter into 
a Liſt, ſet down on Paper. 

to paragon (A C. 22, 16. H. 8. 
52,19. O. 30, 2.) to compare: alſo,.— 
to ſet up as a Paragon or peerleſs one: 
alſo, to exceed or outgo. 


Paraquito (1. H. 4. 33, 7.) a Par- 


rot. Seemingly, Italian; but their 
Dictionaries acknowledge it not: it 
is therefore the French Word Per- 
roquet, Italianiz d; and, probably, by 
the Poet himſelf. | | 

Parator or Paritor(/. /./. 33,8.) 
the ſame as "Apparator or Appari- 
tor: an Officer of the ſpiritualCourts, 
who carries Summons and Proceſſes. 
Ital. Apparitore. 

Parle (H. 5, 30 & H. 5.44, 3.) 
a Parly or Talk. to parle (/. /. /. 
65, 24.) to confer, talk, parly. Fre. 
Parler. 2 

par ' lous (. y. J. 1. 43, 18; m. u. d. 
29, 293 and R &]. 17, 16.) for pe- 
rilous, ruſtic“: Without the Apo- 
ſtrophe; as in R. 3. 51, 4. it ſigni- 
fies - wonderful, one to be talk'd of. 
Parmacity (1. H. 4. 15, 14.) a 
Corruption of Sperma Ceti, a Med- 
cine of the Shops. 
to part (R. 2. 46, 21.) to depart 
from. 

parted (TSC. 64, 27. seſſ'd 
of Parts, gifted. en 

to _—_— (R. 2. 7, 12.) make 
tial. | 


Partlet (1. H. 4. 68, 6.) a Name 


18 Guns. 


given to a Hen, from the ruff-like 
Appearance about the Neck of many 
7 ; a Partlet ſignifying—a Ruff. 

Party⸗verdict (R. 2. 20, 14.) Ver- 
dict in Part. 

Paſh (20. 7. 10, 1.) manifeſtly — a 
Forehead; but from what Original, 
cannot be ſaid; unleſs from - to paſh 
(T& C.47, 10 & 111, 9.) which ſig- 
nifies—to daſh or ſtrike violently, to 
cruſhwith Strokes. May not Paſh,” 
in ſome Counties, be- the Forehead 
of a Calf or young Bull whose Horns 
are juſt ſhooting, being the Part they 
ſtrike with; and * to paſh - a De- 
rivative from thence ? 

paſſable (Cym. 10. 28.) pervious. 

Paſſado (/. J. J. 18, 8 and RS]. 
41, 3.) a Term in Fencing, ſigni- 
fying —a Paſs of ſome particular 
Kind, call'd by the Italians —Paſata: 
Paſſado is Spaniſh. 

Paſſes (. F. m. 92, 29.) Goings, 
Actions, Paſlages. this paſles and jt 
paſſ d (1. w. f W. 12, 18 & 71,18.) 
i. e. paſſes, or paſſ d, Credit or Belief. 

to paſſion (H. 54, 1 3. f. 66, 26.) 
excite Paſſion in any one: alſo, to 
be affected of Paſſions. paſſionate 
(E. J. 30,17.) prey'd on by Paſſions, 
impaſſion d. to paſſionate (T. A. 
49, 3.) represent paſſionately, give 
paſſionate Expreſſure. | 

Paſtry (R & ]. 86,10.) a Place to 
make Paſte in. Tal. 7 

Patch (M. 73, 17.) a Fool: ſo 
call'd from the patch'd or piec'd 
Garment he is usually dreſſ'd in; 
upon which Account too, he is ſome- 


Glhfary. 


to balance. 


call'd Motley. 

to path (J. C. 25, 8.) walk abroad 
or openly. 

pathetical (3. 5. /. 1. 71, 1.) paſ- 
ſionate, full of Love's Paſſion. 

to patient (T. A. 7, 30.) compose, 
pacify, make patient. 

to patronage (1. H. 6. 43, 8 & 
58, 2.) uphold, patronize, hold in 
Patronage. 

Patten or Patin (7. / V. 82, 
17.) a Diſh or ſmall Platter. Lat. 
Patina. 

pavilion'd (H. 5. 12, 4.) lodg'd in 
Pavilions, z. e. Tents, the proper Sig- 
nification of the French Word Pa- 
villons. 

to paunch (:. 49, 18.) cut the 
Paunch open. 

Paynim (z. 2. 80, 19.) a Heathen 
or Pagan. Fre. Payen. 

Par for Pix (H. 5. 5 1, 11.) a ſmall 
Box or Cheſt in which the Hoſt is 
kept after Conſecration. Lat. Pyxis. 

peace⸗parted (H. 119, 22.) parted 
or departed in Peace, meaning = 
God's Peace. 

Peat (z. / the ſ. 15, 30.) a ſmall 
one, a little Miſs. Fre. petite. 

Pedaccule, 7e#i—]edaſcale (. 
of the ſ. 46, 32.) Vocative of —Pedaſ- 
calus, School-maſter ; a Contraction 
of —Pedo, or Pædo-didaſcalus. 

to peer (. of V. 4, 3. R& J. 8,5.) 
the ſame as to pore, but leſs in- 
tenſely: alſo, to peep or peep out, 
appear, ſhew itſelf. 
to peize (R. 3. 115, 20. K. J. 31, 
20.) weigh or weigh down: alſo, 
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pelleted. v. pelting. 

pell⸗mell (R. 3. 123, 1.) confused- 
ly, all on a Heap. Fre. peſle-meſle. 
The Word is alſo us'd adjectively, 
1. H. 4. 88, 22. | 

pelting (L. L. 44, 26 & m. u. d. 
18, 6.) a Contraction of pelleting. 
Pellets“ are ſmall minute Balls, of 
any Materials; and, from hence, the 
Word- pelting, or pelleting, was ſaid 
of any Thing ſmall or minute. pel⸗ 
leted (A & C. 79, 30.) means - de- 
ſcending in Pellets. | 

pencil'd (T. /A. 9,15.) made by 
the Pencil. 

Perdu (L. L. 99, 31.) an Out-ſen- 
tinel in a Camp; ſo call'd from the 
Danger he is expos'd to: in French 
Enfant perdu, a loſt Child, a loſt one. 

perdurable (O. 25, 22.) laſting, 
long- during. Fre. perdurably (n. /. 
m. 46, 6.) laſtingly, everlaſtingly. 

perdy (c. /e. 47, 16.) a Word us'd 
as an Oath. Fre. pard?, a provincial 
Word, the ſame as— par Dieu. 

peregrinate (/. /. J. 57, 20.)aWord 
coin'd by a Pedant ; fignifying—of a 
foreign or out-landiſh Caſt, made a 
Foreigner. Lat. peregrinatus : and at 
I. 22, comes —Uerboſity / Lat. Ver- 
bofitas) inſtead of — Verboſeneſs; a 
Word from the ſame Mint. 

peremptozy (H. 5. 101, 1.) per- 
emptorily. 

Periapts (1. H. 6. 8 1, 9.) Amu- 
lets; Charms worn about the Body 
as Preservatives againſt Diseases or 
Miſchief: from xegidero, * Amu- 
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leto appendo. 
to period (T. /A. 7,6.) conclude, 
ut a Period to. 

3 (Cym. 78, 4.) making 

riſh. "x 

Perjure (J. J. I. 46, 11.) a Perſon 
perjur d; in French perjure. 

periwig⸗pated (H. 64, 4.) hav- 
ing the Pate or Head loſt in a Peri- 
wig. AS 

Perſpeitives(R. 2.35, 16.) Paint- 
ings in Perſpective. 

Petar or Petard (H. 88, 4.) a 
Kind of little Cannon; fill'd with 
Powder, and us'd for breaking down 
the Gates of a Town, or for counter- 
mining. Fre. 

to phang (T. 7 A. 56, 8.) lays his 
Phangs on. 

to pheeze (7. of the ſ. 3, 1.) a ruſti- 
cal Expreſſion, ſignifying - to beat, 
or belabour. | 

picked or piked (H.116,18; K.]. 
9,25; & I. I. I. 57,18.) nice or deli- 
cate: properly, pointed, ending in a 
Point, or Peak, ref;us—Pike; from 
the French Word piguer, to prick. 
piked, in all the Places refer d to, 
has Allusion to the Form of the 
Beard. | 

Pideneſs (w. 7. 64, 28.) Gayneſs 
of Colours, Streakineſs. v. py d. 

piel'd (1. H. 6. 15, 22.) properly 
—pill'd. V. to pill. 

pight (TSC. 117, 17. K. L. 36, f.) 


pitch d; fix d or ſet upon any Thing. 


Buber ers- 23.) a Sheath: 
properly, a ſkin Coat; Lat. Toga Pel- 


Glaſſary. 


licea. v. SKINNER, in- Pilche. 

to pill (n. of V. 16, 12. T. of A. 
52, 21.) to peel or bark ; Fre. pe- 
ler : alſo, to rob, pillage, or ſteal ; 
Fre. puller. 

Pillicock (L. L. 64, 14.) properly, 
a fondling Term, ſignifying- little 
Cock, little Rogue: but, in the Place 
that is quoted, it is (ſeemingly) the 
Name of ſome minute Spirit, ſuch 
as—Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 

Pin and Web (L. L. 65, 23& ww. 
t. 15, 24.) Popular Names for ſome 
Disorders affecting the Eye; known 
to Physicians, one by the Name of 
—Pterygium or Unguis, the other — 
Pannus : the Nature of which, and 
the Difference, whoſo wiſhes to 
know, muſt have Recourſe to their 
Dictionaries. 

to pine (R. 2. 79, 20.) make pine. 

pioned (7. 58, 16.) wrought on 
by Pioners (O. 66, 29.) Pioneers, 
Diggers. 

Place (4. y. J. i. 26, 25.) the Seat or 
Manſion- houſe of a Gentleman. Fre. 

to plain (&. L. 57, 5 & R. 2. 18, 16.) 
complain. Fre. plaindre. 

planched (. /. m. 62, 4.) plank- 


ed, made of Planks. Fre. planche. 


Plantage (T & C. 60, 11.) a 
French Word, ſignifying—a Plant- 
ing, or Setting, i. e. the Act of doing 
ſo: but, in the Paſſage here quoted, 
it ſignifies (figuratively) — Things 
that are planted. 

plated (A & C. 3, 4 & R. 2. 13, 
27.) armed, attired in Plate, i. e. Mail 
or Armour. 


Ghſſary. 


plauſive (H. 24, 9. 3. w. F. e. w. 
64, 26.) laudable, worthy of Ap- 
plause ; Tal. plaufivo : allo, ſpeci- 
ous, plauſible. 

plenty (1. H. 4. 41, 24.) plentiful. 

Plight (4. L. 6, 25.) Troth- 
plight. v. Troth-plight. 

Plume (e. 54, 14.) Plumage. 

plumpy (A C. 5o, 22.) plump. 

Pluriſp (H. 109, 12.) Plethora; 


a Disease fo call'd, arising from an 


Overfulneſs of Blood or Humours. 


to ply (R. 3. 84, 26.) apply. 
at Point (II. 16, 9 & K. L. 31,6.) 

at all Points, arm'd at all Points. 
to Point (z. 13, 3.) exactly, in all 
Points. point⸗device (F. u. 41, 17.) 
the ſame as to Point”; Fre. a Points 
deviſes: It is alſo us'd adjectively, (a. 
v. J. i. 5 3, 29.) and ſignifies exact. 
pointed (c. of the F 45, 30.) ap- 
pointed. Points (C. 102, 15. 2. H. 
4. 6, 26.) Appoints, Appointings: 
alſo, Tags of Laces, call'd other- 
wise -Aglets. v. Aglets. 

Polack (H. 5, 31 & 135, 11.) a 
Polander : alſo, — Poliſh. 

Polar (. J. I. 81, 25.) Contus Se- 
curi munitus, ſays SKINNER ; a Pole 
headed by an Axe. 

poll d (C. 96,12.) headed. Poll” 
is an old Engliſh Word, ſignifying 
a Head: and from thence the Word 
Poll,“ Cenſus per Capita, and — to 
poll.“ 

Pomander (w. 7. 83, 10.) a Ball 
to hold Amber, or other Perfumes. 
Fre. Pomme d Ambre. x 

Pome⸗water (J. /. J. 39, 17.) the 


FL 


Name of an Apple, in French — 


Pomme. 

Pont-chanſon(H. 51,12.)aBridge- 
ballad, Ballad hung for Sale upon 
Bridges. Fre. 

Ports (C. 122,13.) Gates. Lat. 
Porte. Portage (H. 5. 38, 17.) pro- 
perly, those Parts of a Ship where 
the Ports or Port-holes are. 

Poꝛtance (C. 5 5, 30 & O. 18, 30.) 
Carriage or Behaviour. Pozt (A & 
C. 97, 24.) means a certain Air in 
Behaviour, and is a French Word. 

portculliſ'd (R. 2. 18, 8.) clos'd 
as with a Portcullis. 

to poſſet (H. 28, 28.) make a Poſ- 
ſet of, make into a Poſſet. 

to potch (C. 31, 22.) to thruſt with 
a Sword or other Weapon in a mad 
and wild Manner. 

Potents (K. J. 24, 20.) Poten- 
tates, Men potent or powerful. 

potting (O. 41, 16.) drinking, 
toſſing the Pot. 

Pouncet-bor (1. H. 4. 14, 26.) a 
Box to hold Snuff; which is alſo 
call'd—Pounce, a pungendo. 

praftick (H. 5. 6, 11.) practical, 
ſpent in Practice. Ptattisants (1. 
H. 6. 49,14.) Agents, Perſons prac- 
tising. 

to prank (C. 58, 16 & 2. u. 35, 
5.) to dreſs up, or ſet forth oſten- 
tatiouſly. 

Pꝛaps (. n. d. 43, 28.) Prayers, 
pray you's. to pray in Aid (A & C. 
108, 30.) is a law Term; ſignifying 
—to put up a Petition in Court, for 
the calling in of Aid "_— another 
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that hath an Intereſt in the Matter in 
Queſtion. 

Pꝛeaſe (H. 8. 80, 22.) a Thron 
or Preſs. to preaſe (3. H. 6. 48, 1 5 
preſs or preſs forward. 

Piecepts (H. 5. 44, 27.) Com- 
mands, Orders: a legal Term, pro- 
perly, for certain Writs of a man- 
datory Kind, iſſuing both from civil 
and common Law Courts. precep⸗ 
tial (n. 4. a. u. 72,12.) preceptive. 

precipitating (+. L. go, 10.) fal- 
ling precipitately. 

Precisian (7. w. of W. 22,18.) a 
Casuiſt, one preciſe in his Anſwers. 

Pꝛecurſe (H. 7, 26.) Fore-run- 
ning. Lat. Pracurſus. 

pre-formed (J. C. 19, 2.) form'd 
of old or afore. | 

Prepare (3. H. 6. 70, 11.) Pre- 
paration. 

prerogativ'd (O. 64, 8.) having 
Prerogative. 

Preſcript(A&C. 67, 11 & H. 42, 
15.) an Order or Direction, a Thing 
preſcrib'd. preſcript (H. 5. 57, 4.) 
preſcrib'd, z. e. determinate. 

o' the present (z. 4,9.) presently. 

Pꝛeſſures (H. 29, 28 & 64, 19.) 
Impreſſures or Impreſſions. 
preſt (n. of V. 8, 23.) ready. Fre. 


Paetence (2. g. of V. 38, 31.) a figh 


Deſign or Intention. pretended(D?. 
34, 6.) intended. 

to prevent (J. C. 80, 28.) haſten 
on, forward, anticipate. Fre. pre- 
venir. 

Dꝛibbles & Pꝛabbles (. . 9 
W. 5, 2 & 92, 3.) Fightings with 


nao. 


the Tongue, prating. Squabbles; out 
of which the Words ſeem to have 
been coin'd. ; 

Picket (/. J. J. 41,10.) the Name 
given to a Fawn or young Deer, of 
two Years old, whose -Horns begin 
then to prick or bud out : at three 
Years, he is call'd—a So2el, a Dimi- 
nutive of — Soze; the Name given 
him at the Age of four Years, from 
the Colour he then attains to, which 
in French is call'd = ſar, red. 

Prime (4. w. F. e. w. 28, 26 & a. y. 
J. i. 86, 6.) Spring of Youth, the firſt 
Buddings of it: in © Othello” (68, 
28.) the Word is us'd adjectively; but 
in the Senſe of —ready, ready for En- 
counter, ready-prim'd : primal alſo, 
and primp, occur in Hamlet,” (18, 
29 & 78, 24.) where they fignify— 
primary, 

Pꝛimero (H. 8. 89, 18.) a Game 
at Cards, call'd in Spaniſn Primera; 
in Italian, — both Primera and Pri- 
mero. 

Ptincor (R & J. 26, 4.) a Youth 
over-forward, ripe too early, that 
takes the Man on bim too ſoon: from 


the Latin Word præcox, haſty, o- 


ver- forward. 

Priser (2. y. J. i. 26, 5.) Prize- 
ter. 

Pꝛisonment (L. J. 52,11.) Impri- 
sonment. h 

Pꝛivates (H. 5. 69, 30. H. 45, 
24.) private Perſons: alſo, depriv d 
Ones. Lat. privati. 

to priviledge (R. 2. 7, 12.) endue 
with Priviledge. = 


Glaſſary. 


Pꝛoteeders (7. / 7he ſ. 64, 27.) an 
academical Term: the Takers of De- 
grees in the Sciences, vi. Divinity 
&c. are ſaid to proceed in those 
Sciences. 

to procraſtinate (c. /e. 8, 14.) to 
defer, put or drive off from one Day 
to another. Lat. procraſtinare. 

Pꝛoditor (1. H. 6. 15, 23.) Be- 
trayer. Lat. 

proface (2. H. 4. 102,15.) much 


Good do you! Ital. Ben ti profaccia! 


to profeſs (w. 7. 21, 22.) profeſs 
Friendſhip. 

to progreſs (+.].76, 23.) move in 
Progreſs or Progreſſion. 

P2ojett (. 4. 4. 1. 40, 29. 2. H. 
4. 20, 28.) a Form or Figure lay'd 
down, in Latin — projeus : alſo, 
the Act of projecting. to projeit (A 
& C. 112, 26.) to lay or ſet down in 
Figure. 

prolirious (. J. m. 41, 4.) long 
or prolix; . e. tedious, time- pro- 
tracting. Lat. prolixus. 

to prologue (a. w. 7. e. w. 25, 26.) 
make a Prologue or Preamble. 

Pꝛompture (. J. m. 41, 21.) an 
Incitement or Prompting. 

to promulgate (O. 10, 21.) to 
publiſh. Lat. promulgare. 

Pꝛoot (M. 5, 32 & R. 3. 119, 25.) 
Armour of Proof. 

to propend (T & C: 39, 26.) to 
incline or lean more to. Lat. pro- 
pendere. 3 

to property (T. / A. 5, 21. K. J. 
77, 26.) to appropriate: alſo, — to 
make a Property of, i.e. a Fool. pro- 
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pertyd (A & C. 111, 10.) endu'd 
with Properties, | 

to proportion (H. 5. 54, 3.) bear 
Proportion to. 

Pꝛopose (. 4. 4. u. 39,15.) Con- 
ference. to propose (De, 6.) to con- 
fer. Fre. propoſer. | | 

to proſper (1. H. 6. 5, 6 & m. u. 
d. 9, 2.) make proſper. 

Piꝛoteſts (1. H. 4. 60, 10.) Oaths, 
Proteſtations. 

proverb'd (R & ]. 20, 1 5.) pro- 
vided of a — ; 9 

Pꝛune or Pꝛuin (1. H. 4.70, 6.) a 
known Species of Plums; in French, 
the general Name of that Fruit. 

Pudency (Cym. 46, 20.) Pudi- 
city, Baſhfulneſs. Fre. Pudence. 

Punto reverſo (R & J. 41, 3.) 
Terms in the Art of Fencing, ferch'd 
from the Italian, in which they ſig- 
nify—a Point reverted: © un Riverſo 
too, with them;-is—a back Blow. 

to purſe (n. F V. 19, 8. O. 58, 
21.) put in Purſe: alſo, to draw to- 
gether like Purſe- ſtrings. 

Puttock (Cym. 8, 26.) a Kite. 

py or pied (7. 48, 23.) patch'd, 
parti-colour'd ; properly, variega- 
ted. Fre. pe. 
Ppramis, in the Plural Pyra⸗ 
mides (1. H. 6. 24, 2. A C. 110, 
10.) a Pyramid & Pyramids. Lat. 


* 
to quail (1. H. 4. 74, 19. A & C. 


I11, 12.) droop, languiſh or faint: 
alſo,—to make quail. 7 
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quaint (7. 17. 27.)ingenious, good 
at yuaint Deviſes. 

quak d (C. 27, 
quake, . e. tremble, 
to quaking. - 

quarreious (Cym. 62, 26.) given 
to Quarrel. Fre. querelleux. 

Quarry (C. 10, 1 & M. 67, 20.) 
the Heap that is thrown together of 
Game after ſome large Hunt : from 
the French Word —guarre, ſquared, 
as having ſomething of that Form. 

Quart d' Ecu (4. w. 7. e. wo. 78, 
19 & 87, 32.) a Species of French 

Money, being the fourth Part of 
their Crown or —Ecu. 
Quat (O. 101, 26.) a provincial 
Word, ſignifying- a Boyl or Sore on 
the Hand or other Member of the 
Body. . 

quatch (2. w. 7. e. w. 30, II.) a 
provincial Word likewise, and ſigni- 
fying = ſquat. Tral. guatto or chiatto. 

* guea3p (L. L. 34, 14.) ſickiſh, or 
ſqueamiſh. | 

Quell (M. 20, 25.) Slaughter, 
Murther. * to quell,” now us'd only 
in the Senſe of — ſubdue, imported, 
 anciently,—kill; of which Word it is 
alſo the Origin. Boy-queller (T & 
C. 112, 19.) Man⸗queller & Mo⸗ 
man-queller (2. H. 4. 25, 11.) im- 
port a Killer or Murderer of Boy, 
Man, and Woman. 

Quern (. 2. d. 16, 11.) an obſo- 
lete Word, of the ſame Signification 
as Churn or Chern, the Veſſel in 
which they make Butter. 

Queſtant (2. w. 7. e. 0. 23, 2.) an 


770 made to 
frighted even 


Gary. 


Inquirer or Seeker, one who goes in 
Queſt: from the French Word —que- 
ant, Part. act. of =gueſter, to ſeek. 

Queſtion (L. L. 84, 16.) Queſt, 
meaning—Lamentation; in Latin,” 
Queſtus. 

queſtionable (H. 24, 24.) excit- 
ing Queſtion, meaning, Inquiry. 

Queſtriſt (4. L. 73, 15.) an In- 

uirer or Queſter ; in French = Qye- 

eur. 

Quillets (T. FA. 60, 26.) a Con- 
traction of —Quidlibets, any Things: 
from the Latin Words — quid or quod 
libet, what you will. Quiddities & 
Quillities (H. 115, 12.) have the 
ſame Origin, and nearly the ſame 
Meaning. 

Quintaine (4. . J. 1. 16, 17.) a Log 
or meer Block, ſet up by country 
People to run at in ſome of their 
Sports: the Word is French, but how 
deriv'd 1s uncertain, and has the ſame 
Signification with them. 

Quips (2. g. J V. 55, 21.) Checks 
or Taunts. 

to quire (C. 75,15.) play in Con- 
cert or Quire with. Quire, or (ra- 
ther Choir,“ is a Band of church 
Singing-men. 

to quit (H. 5. 28, 30. R. 2. 78, 
17.) to acquit; in French,—acquiter : 
alſo, to be m with. quit (Cym. 
4, 27.) ſignifies — quitted, i. e. left or 
parted with. 

to quite (RJ. 46, 5.) to requite; 
in French, racguiter; properly,” 
to redeem or buy out, re-acquit. 


Quittance (4. y. J. 1. 64, 32 & 2 
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H. 4. 8, 21.) Acquittance. Fre. to 
quittance (1. H. 6. 2 5, 5.) to quit or 
be quits with, be at Quittance with. 

to quote (H. 37, 7.) to mark or 
observe. quoted (a. w. 7. e. w. 96, 4 
& K. J. 65, 13.) cited, openly ſpoke of. 
Fre. quote. 


R. 


Race of Ginger (w. F. 59, 4.) v. 
Raze. | 

Rack (c. 61, 29. AC. 96,7.)the 
thin Remains of a Cloud, broken by 


the Wind, and flying before it: alſo, 


the Wind's Action on ſuch a Cloud. 

Raddock or Ruddock (Cym. 84, 
22.) the Robin-red-Breaſt : proba- 
bly, from the Engliſh Word = rud- 
dy, in Latin —rubidus. 

rag'd (R. 2. 27,15.) rag'd at, or 
rated at. 

rampir'd (T. 7 A. 84, 32.) clos'd 
up with a Rampire or Rampart ; in 
French, —Rampar. 

Ramps (Cym. 27. 13.) ramping 
Tricks. | 

to rankle (R. 3. 27, 20.) make or 
cause to rankle. 

Rapture (C. 39,17.) a Fit or Ex- 
taſy, a Deprivation or Raviſhing of 
the Senſe; in Latin,—Raptura. v. 
Extaſy. 

to 'raſe (R. 2. 42, 13 & 47, 11.) 
eraſe. Fre. raſer. 

raught (H. 5. 83, 2 & J. J. I. 40, 
25.) reach d. 

ravin'd (M. 51, 31.) fill'd with 
Ravine or Spoil. 
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ray'd (II. 73, 16.) ſtreaked or ſtri- 
ped. Fre. ray ce. 

Raze of Ginger (1. H. 4. 24, 9.) a 
Bale of it: whereas - Raſe or Race, 
Ital. Radice means only Ca ſingle 
Root. | 

razorable (z. 33, 25.) fit for the 
Razor. 

to rear (n. u. d. 67, 21.) rear or 
build up themſelves. Lat. erigere. 
Rear-mice (D'. 24, 7.) Bats; Mice 
qui fe erigunt, winged Mice. 

to 'reave, imperfect — reft (a. w. 
f. e. w. 91, 26. c. of e. 7,16.) bereave 
& bereft. 

to rebate (2. H. 4. 8, 30 & m. f. mn. 
16, 20.) abate or take off from, leſ- 
ſen, diminiſh. Fre. rabattre. 

Rebato (72. 4. 4. u. 52, 23.) pro- 
perly, the Wire that keeps the Ruffe 
out; hence, a Ruffe itſelf. v. Cor- 
GRAVE, in Voce Rabat. The Ter- 
mination of this Word ſpeaks it to 
be Spaniſh ; and, indeed, the Word 
is in their Dictionaries, but not in- 
terpreted - Ruffe. 

Recheat (. 4. 4. u. 10, 23.) cer- 
tain Notes upon the Horn, us'd to 
call the Dogs off from the Scent they 
are upon. Fre. Recet or Recette. 

reck (H. 20,10.) to care or regard. 
4 (M. 37; 32.) regardleſs, care- 

eſs 


recluſive (m.a.a.n.65, 23.) re- 
eluſe, proper to a Recluſe; a French 
Word. 


to tetoꝛd (2. g. of V. 71, 28.) ut- 


ter musically. Recorder (H. 75, 1% 
& m. u. d. 64, 27.) an ancient musical 


5b. 


Inftrument resembling the Hoboy ; 
in.French,—Haut-bors. 

'Recountments (4. . /. 1. 77,12.) 
Recountings. 

Recourſe-(T & C. 107, zo.) a 
Courſe frequent and iterated. Lat. 
Recurſus. 

to recure (R. 3.77, 3.) heal or cure 
again. Fre. recurer. | 

red Lattice (2. H. 4. 32, 6.) v. 
Lattice, 

redoubted or redouted (1. H. 6. 
24, 31 & m. of V. 49, 10.) dreaded, 
fear d for Valour. Fre. redoubte or 
redoute. | 

reechy or reachy (C. 39,19 & H. 
87, 12.) properly, reaking ; ſoil'd 
with Things that reak, as Sweat or 
Smoke. 

Reed or Read (H. 20, 10.) Leſſon 
or Doctrine, what is read to us. 

Reflex (RJ. 70, 22.) Reflexion. 
to reflex (1. H. 6. 91, 3.) to reflect, 
give Reflexion. 

to refuge (R. 2. 91, 13.) ſeek Re- 
fuge for, put under Refuge. 

Regiment (A & C. 63, 21.) Go- 
vernment or Dominion. Lat. Reg:- 
mentum. 

Regreet (L. J. 40, 12 & . of V. 
41, 25.) Regreeting, to regreet (R. 
2. 18, 28.) to greet or ſalute, meet in 
friendly Manner. 

Reguerdon (1. H. 6. 47, 17.) the 
ſame as—Guerdon. to reguerdon (1. 
H. 6. 57, 2.) the fame as—to guer- 
don: The French have - reguerdoner, 
the Origin (probably) of our Word — 
reward. 
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to rejourn (C. 34, 23.) re-adjourn. 

to releve (7. 28. 25.) to lift up a- 
gain. Lat. relevare. Fre. relever. 

to relumine (O. 107, 3.) re-illu- 
mine: form'd of — re, Star, and 
illumine, light up; in French, illu- 
miner. 

Remain (Cym. 50,15.) Remain- 
der. to make Remain (C. 21, 17.) 
to come to an End. 

remediate (K. L. 86,10.) remedi- 
ative, ſtrong to remedy; in Spaniſh, 
—remediar. 

to remember (L. J. 50, 7; K. L. 
22, 28; & R. 2. 62, 23.) remind, 
make remember. 

Remonſtrance (7. /. ». 93, 28.) 
Shew or Declaration. Fre. 

Removedneſs (w. 7. 56, 22.) Re- 
motion, Life remov d. 

Render (Cym. 93, 24. Do. 101, 
26.) Declaration, Confeſſion: alſo, 
Surrender. to render (A & C. 9, 2. 
Cym. 114, 3.) to yield or give up, 
ſurrender: alſo, to give or render 
Account. 
to renege (A & C. 3, 8 & E. L. 
40, 30.) to deny, to renounce. Span. 
renegar. 

to rent (3. H. 6. 56, 13; M. 66, 3; 
m. u. d. 42, 24; & T. A. 47, 15.) to 
rend. 
Repair (3. H. 6. 86, 23.) Ap- 
proach, Coming. 

to repaſt (H. 101, 20.) feed or feaſt, 
give Repaſt to; in French, Repas. 
Repaſture (. /. J. 37, 3.) Repaſt. 

Reports (A & C. 26, 30 & R. 2. 
25, 28.) Reporters. 


Ghfjary. 


Reprizal (1. H. 4. 77, 7.) Prize 


or Spoil; properly,—ſuch as is taken 


by one who has himſelf been ſpoil'd 
before. Fre. Repriſaule. 

Reprobance(O.114, 23.) Repro- 
bation. 

Resolve (1. H. 6. 96, 14; RS. 
82,7; & t. MH the ſ. 14, 6.) Resolu- 
tion. to resolve (K. J. 82, 23 & T. of 
A. e, melt or dissolve; a Senſe 
which the Latins alſo give to their 
Verb= reſofvere. Besolutes (H. 7. 
3.) resolute Perſons. 

reſpettive (4. J. 9, 20 and RS]. 
55,9.) conſiderate, full of Reſpects. 

Reſt (R & J. 87, 21 & 100, 16.) 
a Pillar ſet up in Liſts, where the 
Lances or Spears of Champions were 
plac'd by the Heralds before En- 
counter. Fre. ! Arreſt d une Lance. 

'reſted (c. /e. 40, 31 & 45, 8.) ar- 
reſted. 

to reſtem (O. 1 5, 11.) ſtem again: 
"Stem" is the Prow of a Ship; and 
to ſtem, to cut the Waves with that 
Prow. 

Retire (H. 5. 77, 13; K. J. 20, 31 
& 23, 17.) Retreat. to retire one's 
ſelf (4.]. 81, 20; R. 2. 36,13 & 69, 
9.) a Gallicism, — /e retirer, with- 
draw one's ſelf. 

Revengement (1. H. 4. 61, 1.) 
Revenge, Vengeance. 

to reverb (L. L.8, 17.) reverberate. 
Lat. reverberare. teverberate (z. 7. 
21, 21.) for—reverberant, z. e. rever- 
berating ; in Latin, reverberans. 

reverent (R.3. 92, 4.) reverend. 

Revolts (Cym. 93,18; K. J. 80, 4 
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& 82,4.) Revolters, Perſons revolted. 

to reword (H. 86, 2.) word again. 

Rheum (2. f. n. 43, 6.) v. Ser⸗ 
pigo. 

ribald (T & C. 75, 3.) bold, im- 
pudent: from the French Word 
Ribauld, a bold or impudent Fellow, 
a Rufhan. 

rich'd (+. L. 5, 19.) enrich'd. 

to red (R. 2. 90, C. F. 19,15.) free 
or diſburthen: alſo, to pay or re- 
quite. 

to rift (t. 67, 16. w. f. 94, 3.) to 
rive: alſo, to fly in Rifts. a 

riggiſh (A & C. 33,32.) wanton: 
from Rig, a wanton Woman, ſays 
SKINNER. 

Rigol (2. H. 4. 86, 28.) a Circle: 
from the Italian Word - Rzgolo, a 
Wheel; a Diminutive of. which, — 
Rigoletto, is interpreted by FLoR1o, 
a merry Round or Hornpipe. 

Rim (H. 5. 79, 16.) a cant Word 
for Money, as Rino“ is now. 

to ring (4. J. 48, 4.) deck with 
Rings. 

to ripe (2. H. 4. 64, 22; K. J. 28, 
8; n. F V. 38,10; & m. u. d. 28, 4.) 
to ripen. 

Rivage (H. 5. 37, 13.) Shore of 
the Sea. Fre. 

Rivals (H. 3, 15.) Neighbour, 
Borderers, qui ad eundem ſunt Ri- 
dum; the legal and primitive Senſe 
of the Latin Riu ales. Rivalty (A 
SC. 59, 19.) Rivalſhip, z.e. Partner- 
ſhip; taking it as Rivals“ is taken. 
Lat. Rivalitas. 

to rive (1. H. 6. 66, 12.) * 
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or let fly. : 
Rivo (1. H. 4. 37, 26.) a Word 
among Boon-companions, ſignifying 

—to the Brim, al Rivo; if Rivo has 

been us'd in old Time (as FLor1o 

informs us) for the Brim or Bank of 

a River, as well as for the River it- 

ſelf: otherwise, the Interpretation 

muſt be—a River of Drink; and the 

Application of the Word in this 

Place,—a Call for Mirth, a whole 

Skin-full of it. 

Road (H.5.12,13. H. 8. 83, 1.) 

Inroad : alſo,—a Journey. | 

roiſting (T & C. 40, 13.) bluſter- 
ing, proper to Roiſters; in French, 

Reiſtres. 

Ronpon (M. 6, 24 & m. w. of W. 
3,1.) a Perſon ſcabby or mangy; in 
rench, —rongneux. 

Rood (H. 81, 12.) the Croſs. 
rookp (M. 41, 3.) inhabited by 

Rooks. 

to root (H. 5. 99, 28 and R]. 

8, 8.) take Root. 5 

Ropery (R & J. 44, 26.) Sauci- 
neſs, Language fit for the Rope. 


Rope-tricks (7. of the / 25,17.) has 


the Appearance of being ſomething 
akin to the Word preceding ; but is, 
in Truth, a comic Perverſion of an- 
other Word,—Rhetoricks. | 
rosed (T. A. 37, 20.) rosy'd, co- 
lour'd as is the Rose. 
to round (. u. d. 5 3, . w. F. 22, 
o. Do. 13, 6.) to enround: alſo, — to 
well or grow round: alſo, — to whiſ- 
per, round one in the Ear. Roundel 
m. u. d. 24, 4.) a Dance, Dance in 


round ; properly, a ſong ſo intitl'd, 
from the French Word = Rondelet. 
Roundure (L. J. 21, 5.) Circuit, cir- 
cular Enclosure: properly, Round- 
neſs; in French, —Rondure. 

'Kouze or Rouse (H. 13, 26 & 
35,10.) Carouse. Fre. Caraus. 

roynilh (4. v. J. i. 2 5, 12.) ſlovenly; 
11 ſcabby; and of the ſame 

erivation as Ronyon.” v. above. 

rubious (7. . 12, 19.) red, ruby- 
like. Lat. rubidus. 

Rudesby(z. . 67, 20.) rude Com- 
panion, rude Fellow. 

to rue (3. H. 6. 42, 13.) forrow 
for or lament. From this Verb, are 
deriv'd the Words Ruth,” (which 
ſometimes ſignifies — Woe ; ſome- 
times—Pity, the Attendant on Woe) 
" ruthful,” woful or pitiful; and 
" ruthleſs” pitileſs ; all occurring in 
this Author. 

to ruffian (O. 27, 31.) play the 
Rufhan. | 

to ruinate (3. H. 6. 88, 30 & T. A. 
89,15.) bring to Ruin. Tral. ruinare. 


8. 


Sables (H. 68, 6 & 108, 3.) the 
prepar d Skins of a Beaſt call'd -a 
Martin, or the ſable Martin, in 
French Marte ſebel. 

facring Bell (H. 8. 70, 30.) the 
Bell rung at Conſecration, z. e. of the 
Hoſt : from the French Word —/a- 
crer, to conſecrate. 

to ſafe (A & C.14, 26.) falve or 
make ſafe. to ſafe-condutt (R. 3.106, 
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27.) give Safe- conduct to any Thing. 
to ſafe-guard (H. 5. 13, 19 & R. 2. 
11, Io.) put in Safe- guard. 

to ſag (M. 73,9.) ſway or lean on 
one Side. 

Sagittary (T & C. 111,13.) an 
Animal no where exiſting ; but de- 
ſcrib'd by Story-writers as a Kind 
of Centaur, (half Man, half Horſe) 
arm'd with Darts, call'd in Latin — 
Sagitte. A Figure of this Sort has a 
Place in the Zodiack, and was often 
painted on Signs; for which, ſee © O- 
thello” 8, 30 & 18, 14, where it is 
call'd—Sagittar. Lat. Sagittarius. 

ſain, z. e. ſay'n or ſayen (.J. J. 30, 
2 obſolete Word, the fame as — 
ſaid. 

Sale-work (. y. J. 1. Ga, 5. Work 
made up for the Shops, which is 
moſtly done careleſly. 

Sallet (2. H. 6. 94, 9.) a Hel- 
met. Fre. Salade. 

Saltiers (w. 7. 72, 32.) Vaulters 
or Tumblers. Fre. Saulteurs. 

to ſanituarize (H. 109, 23.) be 
Sanctuary to. 

ſandal Shoon (H. 97, 7.) Shoes 
worn by Pilgrims, made like Sandals 
or Slippers, in French Sandales. 

ſanded (2. u. d. 55, 21.) colour'd 
as Sand. 

ſans (L. J. I. 76, 2.)a French Word, 
ſignifying,. - without. 

Savag'ry (H. 5. 99, 29. K. J. 68, 
19.) Wildneſs, Rankneſs of Growth: 
alſo, H a ſavage Action or Deed. 

to ſauce (C. 29, 17 & Cym. 77, 
23. T. of A. 56, 10 & 65, 28.) to ſea- 
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son: alſo, to be as Sauce to, ſerve 
for Sauce. 

Saw (4. . J. i. 39, 24.) a Sentence 
or wise Saying. 

Sap (K. L. 111, 4.) Aſſay, Speci- 
men. Fre. Eſſay. 

'{-blood (H. 76, 12 & 1. H. 4. 21, 
17.) God's Blood. 

ſcald (A & C. 116, 9 & H. 5. 95, 
21.) ſcald-headed, having a ſcald 
Head, zſfulatum Caput, a Head ſcald- 
ed or burnt. 

to ſcale (C. 56, 26. . f. m. 51,1.) 
put in Scale, weigh : alſo, to ſtrip; 
properly, - pull off Scales; in French, 
—efcailler. 

to ſcamble (H. 5. 4, 26; K. J. 71, 
30; & m. a. d. u. 74, 26.) nearly the 
ſame as—ſcramble: SKINNER, quot- 
ing Merick CAUSABON, ſays, to 
ſcamble” dicitur de Canibus Offas a- 
vide et cum Confliftu diripientibus. 

Scamel (z. 42, 7.) probably,—a 
Diminutive of —Shamois, the wild 
Goat, Rupicapra; eliſo h, et inter pos- 
ito e, quo horridius ſonet Vocabulum, et 
eo aptius Ori interloquentis. 

to ſcan (c. of e. 20, 27.) to canvaſs, 
weigh or ſift a Thing narrowly. 

to ſcandal (C. 59,13 & Cym. 59, 
4.) throw Scandal on any Thing. 
ſcandal'd (7. 59, 12.) ill-reported 
of, ſcandalous. 

'fcant(R &]. 1 5, 16.) ſcarce, ſcant- 
ly. to ſcant (A & C. 82, 30. H. 5. 
33,17. K. L. 49, 18 & 50, 27. O. 23, 
7 & 100, 23. T & C. 80, 26.) a- 

ridge, make ſcanty, ſpare or ſave 
niggardly, give ſcanty Measure to, 
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do in ſeanty Manner, put to ſcanty 
Allowance. 

*ſcarded (1. H. 4. 62, 24.) threw 
off, diſcarded. | 

ſcarf & Cſkarfed or ſcarked (II. 
122, 20. m. of V. 32,14.) ty'd about 
with a Scarf: alſo, —deck'd as with 
Scarfs, in full Trim. to ſcarf up (M. 
40,31.) bind up, bind with a Scarf. 

Scathe (2. H. 6. 41, 14.) Harm, 
Miſchief. to ſcathe (RJ. 26, 2.) 
to harm, bring Scathe upon any one. 
ſcathful. (7. z.7 5, 1 5.) harmful; miſ- 
chievous. 

Scize (+. L. 50, 27.) an academi- 
cal Term, ſignifying —a Portion or 
Part of ſomething, as Bread &c; Pars 
abſciſſa. 

_ Sconce (H.5.52,11. C.74,31.)a 
Fort: alſo, —a Head, Corporis Pro- 
pugnaculum. 

Scotch (A & C. 89, 24.) a Gaſh 
or Cut. to ſcotch (C. 9 5, 29 & M.39, 
26.) gaſh, cut, or ſlice; a Term of the 
Kitchen: an Eel is ſo ſerv'd, before 
tis lay'd on the Gridiron. 

'Scrimers (H. 108, 25.) Fencers, 
Maſters of Fence. Fre. Eſcrimeurs. 

Scrip or Script (n. 7. d. 1 1, 27.) 
a Writing or Scrowl. Fre. Eſcript. 
Scroples (+. J. 25, z.) Scabs, 
ſcabby Fellows: from Eſcrouelles, 
a French Word, ſignifying — the 
King's Evil. | 

Scul (T & C..111, 23.) a Shole 
of Fiſhes. 

Scuſe (n. of V. 78, 30 & O. 81, 
22.) Excuſe. 

{death (C. 10, 22.) God's Death. 


Gloſſary. 


Seam (T & C. 46, 24.) Fat or 
Greaſe. 

Set (O. 25, 15.) a Bud or (mall 
Shoot of a Tree, taken or cut out 
{exſeFus) in Order to graft with. 

ſedg d (7. 60,17.)dreſl'd in Sedges. 
: Seedneſs (m. F. in. I 5, 32.) Seed- 
ing- time. 

to ſeel (A & C. 78, 1; O. 23, 9 & 
61, 32.) a Term in Falconry; ſigni- 
fying, to run a Thread through the 
Eye-lids of a young Hawk, and draw 
them near together, in Order to make 
the Hawk bear a Hood: from the 
French Word. eller, to ſeal. 

Seeming (. 7. 64, 12.) Colour, 
Appearance in general. 

ſeld (TSC. 89. 32.) ſeldom. ſeld⸗ 
ſhown (C. 39, 23.) ſeldom ſhown. ſel⸗ 
dom (1. H. 4. 62, 20.) rare, ſeldom- 
coming. 

Selk (K. L. 84, 28 & R. 2. 10, zo.) 
ſelf-ſame. ſelf-bozn (w. 7. 54, 21.) 
ſpringing or born from myſelf. ſelt᷑⸗ 
bozne (R. 2. 42, 18.) borne by Self- 
commiſſion. ſelf-figur'd-(Cym. 38, 
19.) ſelf-ty'd, of one's own tying. 

ſemblable (T. 7 A. 56,7.) like, ſi- 
milar. Fre. ſemblably (1. H. 4. 94, 
29.) ſimilarly. Semblance (RS J. 
25, 22.) Similitude. ſemblative (7. 
n. 12, 21.) the fame as—ſemblable.. 

Sennet (C. 43, 5.) a Flouriſh of 
Inſtruments. Tral. Sonata. 

to ſepulcher (+. L. 49,10 & 2. g. of 
V. 59, 8.) put in Sepulcher, bury. 

Sequence (4+. J. 15, 22 & R. 2. 

1, 21.) ſucceſſive Order, Succeſſion. 


re. Sequent (/././. 43, 28.) an At- 


Glofſary. 


tendant or Follower, 
- Sequeſter (O. 72, 30.) Sequeſtra- 
tion. 

ſere (H. 48, 18.) dry. Fre. efore. 
" tickI'd o'the ſere, in the Paſſage 
refer'd to, means tickl'd or delight- 
ed with the dry Jokes of the. Charac- 
ter ſpoken of. 
to ſermon (T. of A. 30,15.) read 
a Lecture or preach to, 

Serpigo (7. /. m. 43, 6. and T & 
C. 43, l.) properly, — an eruptive Dis- 
order, call'd vulgarly — Tetter or 
Ring-worm : but the Word 1s us'd 
here for a Malady of much greater 
Danger, which has yet ſome Relation 
to the other, the Mal Francois; and 
Bheum, the Word join'd with it in 
the firſt- quoted Paſſage, is taken in 
the ſame Senſe : but Rheum” is to 
be underſtood of that Species of Pox 
which ſhews itſelf in Ulcers and 
ſharp running Sores, by ſome of 
which the Nose is affected; whereas 
another and drier Sort of it, conſiſt- 


ing chiefly of leprous and creeping 
Eruptions on the Skin, is inſinuated 


by © Serpigo.” 
ſerring (T. 7 A. 22, 7.) closing, 
preſſing ſtrongly together: from ſer- 


rer, a Verb of the ſame Import in 


French. 
. ſervanted (C. 111,13.) engag' d in 
Service. 


ſeſſa & ſeſſe (z. F/ the ſ. 3, 5. 4. L. 
65, 5.) Corruptions of ceſſa { Ital. 
and—ceſſez { Fre. / both deriv'd from 
the Latin Word ceſſa; and both fig- 


nifying, as that does, — leave, have 
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done, let alone. 

to ſhadow (M. 75, 19.) to ſhade, 
put in Shadow. ſhadowy (2. g. of V. 
71, 24.) ſhady, abounding in Shades. 

Shale (H. 5. 72, 31.) a Shell. 

Shards (H. 119, 14. A & C. 53, 
28.) Pot- ſhards, Fragments of Pots 
or Tiles: alſo, the huſky and glaz d 
Shells or outer Wings of the Beetle. 
thard-bozn (M. 40, 25.) born on 
Shards; ſharded (Cym. 54,2.)wing'd 
with Shards; taking Shards” in it's 
latter Signification. 

to ſhark up (H. 7, 3.) ſnatch up, 
as the Shark does his Prey. 

to ſheaf (3. . J. i. 45, 18.) make 
into Sheaves. 

Sheen (H. 69, 16. . 1. d. 16, 4.) 
Shine, Luſtre: alſo,, ſhining, luſ- 
trous. 

ſhent (C.111, 29;'H. 77, 11; & 
f. u. 71, 17.) blam'd, rated. 

ſhiny (A & C. 91, 22.) light, 

ining. 

Shive (T. A. 23, 21.) a Slice. 

to ſhoe (W. 7. 91, 6.) ſet a-ſhore. 

to ſhoꝛt (Cym: 29,21.) come ſhort. 
of, ſhorten. | 

Shovel-boards or Edward Sho- 
vel-boards (. w. 7 W. 8,6.)Groats 
of King Edward the firſt, us d at 
Shovel- board: the Game was alſo 
call'd — Shove-groat, from that Cir- 
cumſtance; and the Shilling that 
took the Place of the Groat, when. 
that Coin became ſcarce and hard 
to meet with, was call'd — a Shove- 
groat Shilling: (v. 2. H. 4. 43, 16.) 
or, perhaps, the Groat itſelf might: 
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be call'd fo; as being of the Size of a 
Shilling, and pretty near it in Worth. 

'hrew (Cym. 39, 14.) beſhrew. 

Shrift (R & J. 45, 25.) Confeſ- 
ſion: Subſtantive from — to ſhrive, 
to confeſs or take Confeſſion; of 
which alſo comes = Shriver, the 
Perſon taking it ; both occurring in 
SHAKESPEARE. 

to ſhrill forth (T & C. 109, 2.) 
pour forth ſhrilly. ſhrill-gorg'd (L. 
L. 90,18.) ſhrill-throated. 

fick'd (2. H. 4. 85, 9.) ficken'd or 

fick. to ficken (H. 8. 6, 14.) 
to make ſick. fickly'd (H. 60,10.) 
made of a ſickly Hue. 
do ſide (C. 9, 28 & 84, 24.) throw 
in Sides or Parties. 

Siege (m. F. m. 67,13. t. 40, 7.) 
a Seat: alſo, an Ejection or Excre- 
ment. Fre. 

ſighted (w. 7. 19, 9.) posseſſ'd of 
Eyes or Sight. ſightleſs (+. J. 33, 
30.) unſightly. * 

to ſign (A & C. 84, 19.) ſignify, 
be as an Omen. ſign'd (J. C. 48, 9 
& E. J. 65,13.) mark'd. Fre. figne. 
Significants (1. H. 6. 33,19.) To- 

kens, Things fignifying. 

Signiozy (O. 10, 18.) a Word al- 
ways made Uſe of to ſignify - the 
governing Party in Venice. Tal. Sig- 
nioria. 

filverly (K. J. 76, 23.) in Likeneſs 
1 9 

Similation (7. 7. 40, 26.) Like- 
neſs, 

fimple-anſwer'd (+. L. 74, 16.) 

plain and ſimple in Anſwer. 


ſimular (+. L. 59, 17.) pretending 
to, feigning, carrying the Face of: 
from the Latin — imulare, to feign. 

to ſinew (3. H. 6. 46, 19.) join as 
with a Sinew, join firmly. | 

to fire (Cym.76, 21.) to be Father 
or Sire to. | 

fith & fithence, properly - ſith⸗ 
hence (7. of the. 20, g. a. w. f. e. . 
17, 14.) ſince. 

ſir-gated (T C. Prologue) hav- 
ing ſix Gates. 

{i3'd (H. 69, 29.) proportion'd. 

Skaines-mate (R & J. 45, 2.) 
the Mate or Trull of one wearing a 
Skaine; a Kind of ſhort Sword, pro- 
per to the Iriſh. 

ſkimble-ſkamble (1. H. 4. 56, 
23.) wild, diſjointed: a Word coin'd 
by the Vulgar ; and, perhaps, out of 
* ſkip” and © ramble.” 

to ſkin (H. 86, 6 & m. H. m. 32, 
7.) cover with a Skin. 

to ſkirr (M. 74, 8. H. 5. 8 , 21.) 
to ſcour, i. e. with Horſe; a military 
Term, from the Italian Word - Schi- 
era, a Troop or Squadron of Horſe: 
alſo, - to ſcour or run, ſimply ; Lat. 
diſcurrere. | 

ckirted (. w. 7 W. 16,12.)ſhort- 
{kirted. 

ſkyiſh (H. 120, 10.) ſky-like. 

flab (M. 52, 7.) ſlabby or ſlub- 
bery, foul'd with ſtirring. 


to flave (+. L. 79, 20.) apply to | 


{laviſh Uſes. 

Sleeveor Sleive(M.25,7.)Skein 
of Sleive ; a baſe Kind of Silk, men- 
tion'd in TSC.“ 96, 3. 
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Heep (m7. u. d. 56, 21.) aſleep. 

fledded (H. 5. 31.) using Sleds or 
Sledges, travelling in them. 

'C-lid & ſ⸗light (7. 2. 65, 21. D'. 
37, 20.) God's Lid, i. e. Lady; & 
God's Light. 

to flight (n. . 7 W. 60, II.) throw 
with a quick and light Motion. 

flipper'd (2. y. J. i. 39, 26.) wear- 
ing Slippers. 

Slop (L. J. I. 46, 22 and R&]. 41, 
23.) properly, the wide and large 
Breeches worn by Dutchmen, from 
whose Language the Word is taken. 

Slough (7. ». 41, 3.) Slime, the 
flimy Coat of a Reptile. | 

* (R& 1 78, 25.) retarded. 

uggardiz'd (2. g. F V. 3, 7. 
made a Sluggard of. 8 1 
to fluice (w. 7. 12, 11.) open 
Sluices. 

to ſmirch (H. 5. 44, 18 & m. a. 
4. u. 51, 4.) to ſmear or bedawb, to 
make filthy. 

to ſmutch (w. 7. 9, 24.) to dawb 
likewise, dawb with Smut, Mucus 
Narium. 

Sneak-cup (1. H. 4. 69, 7.) one 
that ſneaks and balks his Glaſs. 

Sneap (2. H. 4. 27, 16.) a Ni 
or Reproof. ſ\neaping (w. 7. 5, 8 
nipping or cutting, alſo call'd ſnip- 

ing. 

to ſojourn (R & J. 68, 12. 2. g. 
of V. 53, 14.) to reside, dwell, take 
one's Abode up. Tal. ſoggiornare. 

Solidare (T. ) A. 34, 7.)aWord 
not to be met with in that Language 


to which it ſeems to belong, the Ita- 


lian; but coin'd from theLatinWord 
—Solidus, and ſignifying as that does 
—a Shilling. 6 ets 
Sollicits (Cym. 35, 27.) Sollicit- 
ings. | 
ſome (w. 7. 50,15.) ſometimes. 

Sonuance (H. 5. 73,16.) a Word 
coin'd irregularly from the Italian — 
Sonanza, which ſignifies -a Sound- 
ing. 
Sooth (R. 2. 59, 24. c. of e. 47, 
14.) Soothing : alſo, Truth or Ve- 
rity. to ſoothſap (A & C. 7, 16.) 
foretell, play the Soothſayer. 

Soze & Sorel, v. Pꝛicket. 

to ſozt (n. n. d. 47, 15. n. of V. 
85, 2. 2. g. AV. 52.12.) to chance 
or happen: alſo, to diſpose: alſo, 
to choose or pick out; in French,. 
aſſortir. Soztance (2. H. 4. 64, 
20.) Suitableneſs, what beſorts. u. 
beſoꝛt. 

ſoud (r. of the ſ. 61, 21.) an old 
French Word, fignifying — hot or 
ſultry, from the Latin Word — udp, 
I ſweat. | 

to ſouſe (E. J. 80, 3.) fall ſouſe u- 

n any Thing. 

to ſowle (C. 96, 11.) lug or pull 
by the Ears: a provincial Word, de- 
rivd by SKINNER from Sow, an 
Animal often ſerv'd fo by Dogs. 

Sowter (7. 7. 40, 12.) a Name 
given to a Dog of baſe Kind, as fit 
only for worrying of Swine. 

ſopled (L. L. 92, 23.) pamper'd,, 
batten d. Fre. ſaoule. 

Soplure (I & C. 73, 29.) Soyl;,, 
Pollution. Fre. Souillure. 
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to Tpaniel (A & C. 94, 10.) fol- 
low eas doth the Spaniel. 

to ſparr (T. / A. 60, 24.) pro- 
perly,—to ſtrike with Spurs as the 
Cock does. 

ſpeitacl'd (C. 39, 16.) fitted with 
Spectacles. 

Speculation (M. 46, 4 and T & 
C. 65, 9.) Power of Seeing or Sight. 
Fre. (peculative (O. 23,10.) ſeeing, 
belonging to Sight: Ital. ſpeculative: 
The Words refer'd to, ſpeculative 
and offic'd Inſtrument,” mean, in- 
deed, my official Inſtrument of ſee- 
ing, i. e. my Eye. | 
Speechers (+. L. 9, 21.) Makers 
of Speeches. 

to ſperre up (T & C. Prologue.) 
close or bolt up: the wooden Bar of 
a Door is call'd — a Spar; in Dutch, 
Sr.. 

to ſpet (. F V. 17, 9 &c.) to ſpit; 
an ancient Mode of pronouncing it. 

Spials (1. H. 6. 18, 4.) Eſpials 
or Spies; in French,—#/þres. 

'Spital (H. 5. 97, 31.) Hoſpital. 
Fre. | 

Spleen (L. J. 27, 15 & 88, 6. 1. 
H. 4. 91, 9.) Haſte, Haſte in Ex- 
ceſs : alſo, a haſty Humour. 
Spleen” (n. u. d. 8, 7.) is a particu- 
lar Phrase, expreſſing- the quickeſt 


in a 


Oury. 


Surgeons to certain Pieces or Splin- 
ters of hollow d Wood, us d by them 
in binding up broken Limbs. 

Spray (2. H. 6. 37, 6.) a Sprig or 
ſmall Branch. 

ſprighted (Cym. 39, 11.) ſpirit- 
haunted. 

Spurs (7. 67,18.) che large Roots 
of a Tree; ſo call'd from the Resem- 
blance they have to the Spurs of a 
Cock or other Bird. 

to ſquare (T & C. 103, 24. w. f. 
93, 16. . u. d. 16, 5.) to measure: 
alſo, to regulate, guide as by a 
Square: (v. Squire.) alſo, to quar- 
rel. Squarer (7. 4. a. n. 5, 1770 a 
Quarreller, or rakiſh young Fellow. 

Squalh (. z. 11, 5.) a Thing 
ſquaſh'd or beat flat, in Italian — 


fquacciato ; hence, — a Child of ſmall 


Growth. 

to ſguiny (K. L. 93, 6.) a comic 
Alteration of — ſquint; a Verb us'd 
in this Play (v. 65, 23.) in the Senſe 
of make ſquint. 

Squire or Squier (/. J. /. 78, 2.) 
the ſame as— Square; an Inſtrument 
us'd by Workmen, as Maſons &c. 
Fre. Eſquierre. 

Stable-ſtand (W. 7. 27, 10.) a 
Term in the Foreſt Law, ſignifying 
—a Stand or Station to ſhoot from; 


Motion imaginable. ſpleeny (H. 8. /abilis Statio. 


63, 25.) ſplenitick, given to Spleen 
or Ill-nature. ſplenitive (H. 120, 
20.) ſplenitick likewise ; but in it's 
proper Senſe, z. e. haſty, paſſionate. 
ſplinted (R. 3. 47, * ſtrength- 
en d with Splints; a Name given by 


to ſtage (A & C. 74, 22 & 116, 
11; Nn. F. in. 5, 26.) put or bring upon 


Stage. 

Stale (mm. &. a. n. 29, 25 & 59,27.) 
a common Woman or Commoner, 
one hackney'd and ſtale on theTown, 


to ſtale (A & C. 33s 27 C. 6,12; 
& J. C. 63, 11.) to make ſtale!': 

to ſtall R. 24, 26. AC. rob, 
16.) to enſtall: put in Stall: alſo,— 
to live in Stall ; in Italian, - Sralla, 
the Stall or Pen of a Horſe or other 
Animal. 

ſtanchleſs (M. 62, 30. )unſtanch- 
able, not to be ſtanch d; in French, 
—eſtanche. 

Stanpel (7. 2. 40, 2.) a \ Kind'of 
Buzzard or Kite, call'd ge -+ ooo 
Ring: tail. | 

ſtar'd (1. 7. 44,15.) influenc'd by 
Stars. 

State (1. H.4. 46, 1. )Throne or 
Chair of State. 

Station (H. 83, 1.) a Poſture or 
Attitude, a Standing ; the primary 
Signification of the Latin Word— 
Statio, from which ours is deriv'd. 

Statiſt (Cym. 40, 22 & H. 123, 
10.) a Statesman.. Tal. Statiſta. 

Stay (L. J. 27, 23.)a Stop or Hin- 
danse ſtayder or ſtaider (Cym. 57, 
14.) more ſtay d. 

to ſtead (a. . f. e. w. 63, 17 and 
RJ. 38, 24.) to help or avail, to 
profit, be of Service to. 

ſteeled (n. FJ. m. 66, 31 ) harden'd, 
heart-harden'd. 

fieep-down (O. 117,11. ) of ſteep 
or perpendicular Deſcent. 
(T. of A. 6, 9.) ſteep, inclining to 
ſteep. 

ſtelled (4. L.75, 7. ) a ContraQtion 
of —ſtellated ; in Latin, —ellatus. 


Sternage (H. 17.) Parts a- 
3 the Stern. 3770 


Gary. 


ſteep © 
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Sticklers (I C. 115, 30.) a 
Nanda given to Seconds in a-Duel, 
from the Stick they were wont to 
make Uſe of, to part the Combatants, 
by interposing it between them. 

ſtiff⸗bozn (2. H. 4. 10, 27.) reso- 
lutely carry d. 

Stigmatic (2. H. 6. 103. 28 & z. 
H. 6. 34,30.) a Perſon mark d or de- 
form'd. Lat. ftigmaticus. ſtigmati⸗ 
cal (c. Fe. 40, l. Wannen to ſuch 
a Perſon, 

Stithy (H. 66, 19.) a Smith's 
Forge: properly, the Anvil he 

works _ to ſtithy (T & C. 93, 
17.) to forge or work on an Anvil. 

Stoccado & Stoccata (m. w. 7 
W. 29, 4. R. CJ. 53, 17.) foreign 
Words, (the firſt, Spaniſh; the latter, 
Italian) fignifying—a Foin or Thruſt 
in Fencing. 

to ſtock (K. L. 42, 2 5: ) put in the 
Stocks. 

Stole (L. J. J. 53, 12.) a Robe or 
long Garment. Lat. Stola. ; 

ſtomach-qualm'd (Cym. 63, 28.) 
ſick at the Stomach. 

to ſtone (O. 109, 1.) change to 
Stone. 

to 'ffonilh (H. 75, 2.) to aſtoniſh. 

Stoop of Liquor (H. 114, 4 & 


131, 1.) a Pot or large Cup full. 


to ſtoꝛy (Cym. 14, 20.) make Re- 
lation of a Thing. 
ſtraited (. 7. 7 3, 30.) put to one's 
Straits. ſtrait-pight (Cym. 11 5 3.) 
ſtrait-pitch'd. 
Stranger (L. ]. 76, 4. firange, 
foreign, what we are Strangers to. 
| K 


- 66 
ftranger'd (L. L. 10, 14.) made a 
Stranger. : 
Ke, ae 009 (1. H. 4. 41, 45 a 
e of tormenting, or puniſhing ; 
or elſe the Engine — it is 
done. Fre. Eftrapade. To judge from 
the Termination, the Word ſhould 
be Spaniſh. | 
ſtrawy (T & C. 111, 25.) made 
of Straw. | 
Strap (2. H. 4. 76, 14 & Rs 
13, 3-) a Stragler, or Thing ſtray'd ; 
in Italian, raviato. 
to ſſream (R. 2. 69, 7.) unfold, or 
make ſtream. | 
* Strewments (H. 119,16.) Strew- 


gs. 
Otriſture (m. J. m. 13, 4.) Strict- 
neſs of Manners. 
do ſtride (Cym. 54, 18. M. 18, 32.) 
to over- ſtride: alſo, to beſtride. 
Strond (1. H. 4. 3, 4 & m. ef V. 
9, 2.) Strand. 
' » firop'd (A C. 71, 4.) deſtroy d. 
ſtrumpeted (c. /e. 20, 21.) made 
a Strumpet of. 


Stuck (H. 110, 27 & f. n. 61,27.) in 


a Word coin'd from Stoccata, and 
ſignifying the ſame. v. above. 
Subduements (TC C. 91, 8.) 
Things ſubdu'd. 


Subjeſtion (Cym. 92, 6.) Duty 


of a Subject. 
Subſtractozs (z. a. 8, 7.) Detrac- 
N Diminiſhers of another's Cre- 
t. | 
Succeſs (2. H. 4. 73, 20 & w. f. 
19, 15.) Succeſſion. ſucceſſine (T. 
A. 3, 4.) ſpringing from Succeſſion, 


Gloſſary. 


meaning the Laws of it. 

ſuffic'd (K. J. 9, 23.) ſatiſfy d. 

to ſuggeſt (. w. 7. e. w. 83, 11; 
O. 50, 23; & 2. g. F V. 38, 18.) to 
tempt or entice, draw away by Sug⸗ 
geſtions; which are alſo us'd ſtrict- 
ly in the Senſe of — Temptations. (/. 
J. I. 8, 15.) 

to ſuit (a. y. J. i. 21, 27; Cym. 
96, 8; K. L. 38, 29.) to E _— 
tire 


ſumleſs (H. 5. 13, 8.) countleſs, 
not to be ſum'd or reckon'd up. 
Sumpter (L. L. 52, 11.) a Drudge 
that bears Burthens. Fre. Sommier. 
ſunſhine (R. 2. 73,10.) ſunſhiny. 
ſuperfluous (. . 7. e. w. 6, 28.) 
rich, having Superfluity. 
ſupernal (Z. J. 16, 1.) that ſitteth 
above. Fre. ſupernel. 
to ſuper⸗praise (n. n. d. 40, 24.) 
praise above Measure. 
Supervize (H. 122, 30.) Super- 
vizal. Supervizoz (O. 68, 19.) a 
er-on, or O'er-l] 


x ooker. 
ſupplyant (Cym. 74,1 5.) ſupply- 


g, a Supplyer. Fre. ſuppleant. 
Suppo 


ance (R. 2. 63,12.) Sup- 


port. | 
Suppose (T. A. 18, 27 and T & 
Wh 6 Supposition, Supposal. 
an 


ance (T. A. 76, 31.) Aſſur- 


ce. 

Surceaſe (M. 18, 14.) a total and 
final Ceaſing of any Thing. to ſur⸗ 
ceaſe, from whence this Subſtantive 
is form'd, means commonly=to in- 
termit, or leave off; as in C. 75, 
23 and R& J. 81, 18. v. SKINNER, 


Gar. 


Surety (O. 27, 3.) Certainty. to 

ſurety (a. w. F. e. w. 99,10 & C. 64, 
14.) be Surety for, meaning Bail or 
Security. 

ſur-rein'd (H. 5. 48,14.) hurt in 
the Reins, over-ſtrain'd. 

Sulpet (c. of e. 27. 32; 2. H. 6. 
19, 4; & T. A.73,1.) Suſpicion. 

Swabber (z. 38,12 & r. . 19,14.) 
an under Ship- officer. 

ſwart (c. /e. 32, 17 & K. J. 33, 
31.) ſwarthy. 

Swarths (7. u. 30, 24.) the Range 
left by a Mower. 

Swaſhers (H. 5. 40, 12.) big - talk- 
ing, hectoring Fellows, ſword-and- 
buckler Men; who were alſo call'd 
—" Swaſh-bucklers,” and Swinge- 
bucklers, from the Noise they made 
on their Bucklers, Fre. Bouckers } 
in (waſhing and ſwinging them with 
their Swords, to appear the more 
terrible. 

to ſwap (H. 5 5. 7,3. 2. H. 4 . 6 5 
3.) ineline the Balance of — — 
alſo, to march or go forward; in do- 
ing which, the Balance of che Body 


is—ſway'd. Sway (J. C. 16, 30.) ſig- 


niſies Balance. 
— 53,1 5.) now - ſweat- 


: (2. H. 4. 54, 
14.) D. Swalhers. 
-  Sworder (A & C. 74, 23.) a 
Swordsman, one a Maſter of Sword 
or Defence. 
ſympathized (c. of e. 63, 23.) 
ſpringing from Sympathy; mean- 
ing—Sameneſs of Perſon, a Resem- 
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blance in which there was Sym- 
pathy. 


y 


4 _—_— 13, 24.) enter'd in a 
a 
Tabourines (A & C. 91, 14.) 
Drums. Fre. Tabourins. 

tackl'd Stair (RJ. 46, 2.) a 
Stair in the Tacklings, z. e. of a Ship, 
by which the Maſts are aſcended, and 
Sails work'd. 

taint (1. H. 6. 87, 25.) tainted. 

taking Airs (K. L. 50, 14.) quaf— 
O er- taking, that o ertake us with Pe- 
ſtilence and other noxious Diseases: 
and Taking (D'. 63, 29.) ſignifies 
the Action of doing ſo. 
to tang (7. . 41, 5.) to ſound; 

ly. to tinkle. 

Tanlings (Cym. 94, 13.) tand 
Ones, 

to tardp (w. . 46, 27.) to ſlacken 
the Pace of a „make tardy. 
tardy-gaited (H. 5. 61, 8.) flow in 
Gait or Pace, ſlow-pac d. | 
Targe (Cym. 109, 2.) a Target. 

to tarre on (4. J. 57, 8 and T & 
— .) to ſet a Dog on upon any 
T 


Tarriance(2. g -of V. 37» 9- Stay, 


arrying. 
Tartar (H. 5. 27, 20 & f. n. 42, 
1 Hell. Lat. Tartarus. tartar 
Limbo (c. /e. 40, 1 3.) means Lim 
bo of Tartarus, or Hell. 
to taſk (1. H. 4. 92,116 R. 2. 
67, 27. ) to challenge. 
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Taſſel or Tercel-gentle (R & ]. 
35» 27.) a male F aulcon. Taſſel, or 


Tercel, is the Male of any Kind of 
Hawk, in French — 7. zercelet ; 3 "fic 
Hus, ſays SKINNER, * quia fere 
Tertia Parte minor fit Fæmina. 

tawdry Laces (w. 7. 70, 13.) are 
Laces, according to the laſt-quoted 
Author, emptæ Nundinis Fans | for- 
te Feſto] ſanctæ Etbeldredæ [Saint 
Audrey] celebratis. 

tearful (3. H. 6. 92, 31.) ſwim- 
ming in Tears. 

Teen (t: 8, 14. ) Trouble or Sor- 
row. 

tenable (H. 18,6. ha French Word, 
interpreted by CoroRave—hold- 
able, fit to be held or kept. 

_tender-þefted (K. L. 50, 23.) ſub- 

to the Movings or Heavings (an- 
Gently Het of Tenderneſs and 
Pity: { 
to tent(C. 28, 2 5. Do. 75, 18.) ap- 
ply a Pledget or Tent to a Wound: 
alſo;>7 to: ſet up a Tent; in Latin, 
Tentortum. tented (O. 17, 3.) cover d 
with Tents. 

Termagant (IH. 64. 8: ) in old 
Romances, the God of the Sara- 
cens: he was alſo a frequent Charac- 
ter in the Pageants and Interludes of 
those remote Times; of a moſtigrim 
Appearance, and dealing 3 in — 
Geſtures. IE 

Cet (0.17, 27.) Atteſt, 5. e. At- 
teſtation, teſted (. J. m. 32, 21.) gu 
—atteſted ; try d or put to 'the _ 
and. prov 'd Sterling. on; 

* dn. F. m. 56, 12. )try's; 


witneſſ'd. 

Teftril (7. ». 27, 5.) Diminutive 
of Teſter, or Teſtern, a Six-pence. 
teſter'd (2. g. F V. 7, 31.) gratify'd 
with a Teſter. 

Tether (H. 22, 24.) the Rope a 
Horſe or other Beaſt is ty'd up with, 
at feeding, to confine them to ſuch a 
Compals. | 

to tetter (C. 60,25.) give the Tet- 
ter or Ringworm. 

Tharbozough & Thirdbozough 
(J. J. I. , 10. t. of the ſ. 3, 9.) Cor- 
ruptions of —Thridborough, a very 
ancient Officer of Fuſtice in the Time 
of the Saxons, — of what Nature, un- 
certain, — ſo call'd for that he was 
the third in Degree; his immediate 
Superior being intitl'd Hand- bo- 
rough, his Chief — Head-borough ; 
a Name afterwards us'd for—a Con- 
ſtable, as these Names are in the 
Places refer'd to. 

them'd (A SC. 26, 27.)propos'd 
as a Theme. 

The mique (4. w. 7. e. w. 74, 173 


H. 5. 6, 12; & O. 4, 8.) Theory, the- 


oretical Knowledge. Fre. 

Thews (2. H. 4. 61, 25. H. 19, 4.) 
Sine ws or Muſcles : alſo, Strength, 
as lying chiefly in them. 

to thick (20. 7. 11,17. ) make thick, 
thicken. 

thought-executing (4. L. 57,29. ö 
doing Execution with a Rapidity e- 
qual to Thought. 

to thrall (7. 9 he f. 20, 18.) to 
take Thrall or Captive, enthrall. 

three⸗man Beetle (2. H. 4. 19, 
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6.) a Beetle fo heavy as to require 
three Men to manage it. three-man 
Song-men (w. 7. 58, 30.) Singers of 
Songs in three Parts. three⸗nook d 
(ASC. 87, 32.) three-corner'd. 

Thrift (. 7. 16, 16. H. 70, 11.) 
Thriving: alſo, Covetouſneſs, De- 
Sire of Thriving. 

to throe (t. 32, 32.) pang or con- 
vulſe; put into Throes, the Pangs of 
Women in Child-bearing. 

to throne (C. 120, 12.) enthrone 
one's ſelf, fit in Throne. 

Chroſtle (22.7. d. 33,15.) aThruſh. 

to 'tice (T. A. 29, 15.) entice. 

tickle (2. H. 6. 10, 11 & N. F. m. 
11, 30.) tickliſh. 

*tide (n. u. d. 67, 15.) betide. 

Tike or Tick (H. 5. 20, 17.) a 
blood-fucking Vermine, infeſting 
Dogs. Fre. Tine. 

Tilly⸗vally (2. H. 4. 40, 4 & f. u. 
28, 20.) an Expreſſion that perhaps 
cannot be trac'd to it's Origin, equi- 
valent to this that is now in Uſe a 
Fidleſtick ! 

Tilth (7. J. m. 16, 2. D'. 63, 26.) 
Tillage, Act of tilling : alſo, — Land 
that is till'd. 

- timeleſs (R. 2. 66,16.) untimely. 
- Tint (4. w. f. e. w. 92, 14.)Tinc- 
ture. Fre. Teinct. 

tiny (z. u. 86, 24.) thin, ſlender. 
Lat. tenuts. 

to tire (C. 60, 9; 3. H. 6,12, 23; 
& _ 48,11.) feed or prey upon 
any Thing ; a Term proper to Fal- 
conry. 

to tod (. 7. 58, 20.) rise to a Tod. 
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'tofoze (T. A. 48, 17.) heretofore. 

toged (O. 4, 9.) gowned, robed. 
Lat. togatus. 

to toil (H. 6,8 & R. 2. 69, 9.) to 
fatigue or tire out. | 

| token'd (A&C. 68, 4.) bearing 
Tokens or Marks of approaching 
Death; ſuch as—purple Spots in the 
Plague. 

Tomboy (Cym. 26, 31:) a bold 
and maſculine Woman, a great 
Ramp,” as CoTGRAvE expreſſes it, 
in explaining the French Word — 
Trenou. 

to tongue (Cym. 106, 24. m. F. n. 
78, 10.) talk of: alſo, to proclaim 
or talk publickly. 

topleſs (TSC. 21, 24.) ſupream, 
not o'er-top'd by another. 

Toꝛcher (2. w. 7. e. w. 28, 5.) 
Torch-bearer. Ital. Torcbiero. 

toztive (T & C. x7, 8.) crook'd, 
winding. Lat. tortivus. 

totter'd (R. 2. 56, 31.) ragged, 
ruinous, ſeeming to totter. 

tower d (ASC. 95, 32.) furniſh's: 
with Towers. 

to t03e (. . 87,30.) a Word pro- 
per to Carders, ſignifying - to pull 
or draw out their Wool; perhaps, 
from the Italian rozgare, to pull or 
break into Pieces. 

Trade (R. 2. 60, 12.) Resort, 
Traffick. 

to tramel up (M. 18, 13.) catch 
as in a Tramel, a cloſe Kind of Net 
that lets Nothing eſcape; in French, 
—Tramail. 


Tranet (7. / V. 60, 7.) a Ferry 
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or Paſſage-boat: poſſibly, from ſome 
provincial Italian Word of that Im- 
port, ſpringing of = tranare, to ſwim 
or paſs over, that does not appear in 
their Dictionaries. 
 Tranſpoztance (T & C. 55, 2.) 
Carriage over. 
to tranſ⸗ſhape (7. 4. 4. n. 77, 9.) 
tranſfigure, put into other Shapes. 
to tralh (F. 8, 32.) to lop: a pro- 
'vincial Word, probably; and deriv'd 
from the French Word, — rrencher. 
to traverſe (O. 26, 20.) to walk; 
properly,—to paſs or croſs over. Fre. 
traverſer. traverſt or traverſ'd (T. 
of A. 83, 17.) eroſſ'd, put acroſs. 
- traverſe (2. . J. 1. 59, 31 & 2. H. 4. 
62, 6.) 2 wrongly. Fre. d tra- 
Vers. 
Trap-trip (t. u. 42, 13) a boyiſh 
Diverſion; that takes it's Name from 


—tray, 2. e. three, and Trip, a Fall. 


Treagury (H. 5.13, 8 & 2. H. 6. 
I9, 19.) Treasure. 


"Treaties (A & C. 71, 16.) En- 


treaties. 

Trechers (K. L. 17, 30.) Perſons 
given to Treachery. 

to trench (1. H. 4. 5 5, 12.) toſhut 
up with a Trench or croſs Dam. 
trenching (D'. 3, 8.) means - deal 
ing in Trenches, i. e. Lines or En- 


trenchments. trenchant (T. /A. 59, p 


18.) cutting, ſharp or ſharp-edged. 
Fre. trenched (2-8: of V. 49, 24. 
M. 43, 17.) carved, or cut; Fre. 
trenche : alſo, deep as a Trench. 


Trick (L. J. 6, 10.) an Air or Fa- 
ſhion in any Thing. | 


. 
trick'd (H. 52, 130 dreſſd or 
lde 


trim'd up: an heraldic Term, the 
true Force of which may be ſeen in 
their Dictionaries. 

trickſep (n. of V. 63, 13 & r. 74, 
14.) alert, briſk, lively, abounding 
in Tricks, 

to trifle (M. 32,14.) make a Trifle 
of any Thing. 

Trigon (2. H. 4.45,32.) a Term 
in Aſtrology; fignifying—the Union 
or Meeting of three Signs of the ſame 
Nature and Quality in a trine Aſpect; 
which, if fiery ones, imported much 
Heat. | 

trim (1. H. 4.14, 21 and RC]. 
29, 12.) trimly. 

triſttul (H. 82, 24 & 1. H. 4. 46, 
16.) ſorrowful. Lat. triſtis. 

Trol⸗ madame (w. 7. 60, 10.) in 
French, — Trou- madame; the Game 
call'd — Trunks, or the Hole, in 
French—Trou. CoTGRAVE. 

tropically (H. 72, 4.) by a Trope, 
figuratively. | 

Troſſers (H. 5. 57,12.) a Kind of 
Breeches, wide and tuck'd up high 
on 0 "rp truſſ d up; in French, 
—frouſſes. 

*trothed (. a. 4. u. 40, 12.) be- 
trothed. Troth-plight (w. 7. 1 5,10. 
D;. 112, 2.) the marriage Ceremony; 
roperly,—the Contract preceding: 
alſo, troth-plighted, :. e. contract- 
ed. The Word is form'd of - to 
plight, i. e. pledge, and —Troth, 
Truth or Fidelity. 

J trow (c. /e. 26, 6.) I truſt. 

True⸗ penny or Trupenny (H. 


; 
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31, 27.) an old Stager or Sly-boots ; 
a crafty one. SKINNER, quoting 
Mer. Caus aBoN,thinks it form'd of 
the Greek Word, Tpuravov, which 
has the ſame Signification, 

trueſt⸗manner d (Cym. 28, 14.) 
of the moſt perfect Manners or Qua- 
lities. 

trumpet - tongu'y (M. 18, 29.) 
voic'd like the Trumpet. 

Tub-faft (T. / A. 58, 17.) a Word 
expreſſing the Diſcipline anciently 
used in Cure of the French Dis- 
ease, by faſting, and ſweating in a 


Tub. 


Tuck (1. H. 4. 41, za, ) a long 
Sword or Rapier. Fre. Eftoc. ſtand- 
ing Tuck,” ſuch a Sword ſet upon 
it's Point. 

Tucket (9. w. 7. e. w. 54, 25 & 
H. 5. 73, 17.) a ſmall Blaſt of the 
Trumpet or other ſuch Inſtrument: 
from the Italian Word, — Toccata, a 
Touch. 

to tup (O. 68, 20 & 112, 1.) a 
Word of venereal Signification; 
form'd (perhaps) from - to tap, put 
a Tap in; or elſe, from — rurrem, 
percutere, which ſometimes has the 
ſame Application. 

turban'd (O. 120, 1.) wearing a 
Turban. | i 

Curlygood (L. L. 44, 28.) a Name 
of uncertain Original, for a Madman 
or Tom o Bedlam. 

tuſh & tut (1. H. 6. 64, 25. 3. 
H. 6. 57,1.) Interjections expreſſing 


Slight and Contempt. 


to twin (O. 46, 7. C. 89, 8.) be 
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another's twin Brother: al ſo, to act 
the Part of ſuch Brother. 

Tyre or Tire 92 W. F W. 50, 23 
& m. a. a. n. 52, 30.) a Woman's Head- 
dreſs, or Head-attire; in French, 
Attour. to tyre (c. of e. 19, 6.) to 
dreſs or attire. * tyred Hoſe” (/. Z. J. 
1 manag d or train'd 

orſe, who are moſtly put into Cloa- 
things, i. e. Attires. 


U. 


Uacancy (H. 8 5, 3.) Vacuity. 

to vail (2. H. 4. 9, 10; m. of V. 
4,13; & r. A the ſ. 93,19.) to abaſe 
or let down, to lower. Fre. avaller. 

vailful (7. J. n. 79, 2.) availful, 
that avails or is profitable. 

Ualance or Ualence (r. of the /. 
43, 13.) upper Bed-curtains. Tal. 
Valenzane. valanc'd (H. 51, 17.) 
hung as with a Valance. 

Ualidity (2. w. 2. e. w. 95 203 
2. L. 6, 5; & f. u. 3, 13.) Worth, 
Value. 

valozous (2. H. 4. 77, 32 and T 
& C. 70, 18.) valiant. Tal. valoroſo. 

Uantage (A & C. 68, 7.) Advan- 
tage. to the Vantage (O. 100, 16.) a 
Phrase importing beſides, into the 


n. 

Uantbrace (T & C. 26, 13.) a 
Defence for the Arm, the Piece of 
Armour is worn on it. Fre. Avant- 
bras. 

Uant-couriers (K. L. 57, 30.) 
Fore-runners. Fre. Avant-coureurs. 


vapozous (2. /. m. 63, 3.) ſubject 
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to the falling of Vapours or Dews. 
Ital. vaporeo. | 

.Uarletry (A & C. 110, 5.) State 
and Condition of Varlets : properly, 
—all Eſtates beneath Gentry; Var- 
letry, and Gentry, being Terms op- 

os'd. | 
— Uary (L. L. 40, 31.) Change, Va- 
riation. 

Uaſtidity (1. J. m. 44,17.) Vaſt- 
neſs of Extent. vaſty (1. H. 4. 53, 
I 03: Kh. $2 32 ws 20; m. HFV. 
35, 23.) vaſt, extended. 

Uaultages (H. 5: 36, 4.) Places 
vaulted. vaulty (. J. 48, 3 & 76, 
29.) hollow, o'er-arching as a Vault; 
in French, Voulte. 

_Uaunt (T & C. Prologue.) Be- 
ginning. Fre. le Avant. "Ms 
. Uaward (2. H. 4. 17, 18.) Van- 
ward or Van- guard. Fre. Avant- 
garde. 5 
Aelure (7. / zhe ſ. 50, 20.) Vel- 
vet. Fre. YVelpurs. 

Uenew & Uenp (J. J. /.58,30. m. 
w. of W. 12, 6.) a Reſt or Bout at 
Fencing. Fre. Venue. 

to venge. (H. 5. 17, 13 & R. 2. 
11,11.) avenge. Fre. venger. venge⸗ 
ful (2. H. 6. 62, 3.) prompt to Ven- 

ON AO Rnd: | 

venom'd (c. gfe. 53, 2 & H. 110, 
27.) envenom'd. Fre. envenime, 

Cent (A & C. 121, 16.) a ſmall 
Opening or Voidance; to vent (f. 
40, 8.) to void or eject: Fre. Event 
& eventer. Uentages (H. 75, 32.) 
Vents or Air-holes in a Flute or o- 
ther wind Inſtrument, 


verbal (a. 20. 7. e. w. 93, 23. Cym. 
38, 5.) couch'd in Words: alſo, 
verboſe, wordy or full of Words. 
Uerboſity (/./. I. 57, 22.) Verboſe- 
neſs. v. peregrinate, | 

veritable (O. 74, 8.) true. Fre. 

Ueronese (O. 28, 21.) of, or be- 
longing to, Verona. Ital. 

to verſe (n. 7. d. 17, 14.) to plead 
or harangue in Metre. 

via! (3. H. 6. 29, 15 & m. w. of 
W. 34, 14.) away! Tral. 

Uiand (C.6, 20 & z.53,16.)Pro- 
vision, Victuals. Fre. Viande. 

Uice (H. 84,13; 2. H. 4. 63, 19; 
R. 3. 55. 18; & t. 7. 72, 5.) a very 
important Perſonage of the Drama 
in old Time, that ſprung from the 
ancient Moralities, (in which par- 
ticular Vices were, perſonated, and 
ſometimes Vices in general by the 
Name of - Iniquiĩty) and was call'd 
in the Plays that ſucceeded them, 
the Vice, Vitium; a buffoon Charac- 
ter, and Father of the modern Har- 
lequin; of which no better Idea can 
be given than is contain'd in the 
Places refer'd to, and particularly the 
laſt. to vice (w. f. 20, 10.) draw as 
would the Vice,” the Character 
mention'd above. | | 

Uittozeſs (R.3.101,30.) a femal 
Victor or Conqueror. 

Uiol (R. 2. 18, z.) now - Violin. 
Tal. Viola. Uiol-de⸗gambo, rectius 
—gambe (7; u. 7, 30.) a Baſe-viol ; 
call'd fo of the Italians, because held 
between the Legs —Gambe. 

to violent (T & C. 79, 13.) act 
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violently upon any Thing. 
to virginal (w. 7. 9, 29.) play as 
on a Virginal, now call'd — a Spi- 
nette; in French, Eppinette. 
Uisaments (7. w. of W. 4, 19.) 
Conſiderations, Advisements. Fre. 
Awiſements. 


Cives (7. gf be. /. 50,14.) a Dis- 


ease in Horſes. Fre. Avives. 

Umber (2. y. J. i. 21, 22. H. 76, 
I.) an Earth us'd in Painting, of a 
ee Colour: alſo, the Stop of a 

ecorder or Hoboy; ſo call'd ab um- 
brando, ſhading or over-ſhading the 
lower Hole of that Inſtrument. um- 
ber'd (H. 5. 60, 29.) caſt in Shades, 
ſhaded. Fre. ombre. 

un⸗anneal'd & un-anointed (H. 
29, 5.) v. un⸗housel'd. 

unbanded (2. y. J. i. 53, 26.) not 
engirt with a Band. 

unbarb'd (C. 74, 31.) untrim'd. 
v. barb'd, 

unbated (. 7 V. 32, 10. H. 110, 
2 & 133, 5.) unabated: alſo, — un- 
ſtop'd; i. e. wanting it's Button, a 
Thing put upon Foils to abate the 
Force of them. 

unbolted (4. L. 40,17.) unſifted ; 
meaning—coarſe or unmannerly. 

unbreech'd (. z. 10, 32.) not yet 
in Breeches. 


to uncape (n. w. of W. 53, 28.) a beard 


Term among Hunters, ſignifying — 
to turn the Dogs off. 

unchary (7. u. 59,15.) uncharily, 
i. e. uncautiouſly. 

to unchild (C. 128, 4.) deprive of 
Children. 


to untlew (T. / A. 9, 27.) un- 
wind, unravel. 

uncomprehenſive(T & C. 68, 4.) 
uncomprehenſible, not to be com- 
prehended, i. e. conceiv d. 

to undeaf (R. 2. 25,23.) unſtop, 
cure of its Deafneſs. | 

undeeded (M.79,18.)unſignaliz'd 
by Deeds or great Feats. 

to undercreſt a Thing (C. 30, 6.) 
add another Creſt to it, i. e. other 
Honours, by doing Deeds that ſhall 
merit them. 

undigeſt (3. H. 6. 100,13.) undi- 
geſted. 

un-eath (2. H. 6. 39,19.) hardly, 
ſcarcely; inTruth,—un-easily;eath” 
being an old Engliſh Word that ſig- 
nify'd —easy. 

un-erpreſſive (2. y. J. 1. 42, 18.) 
un- expreſſible. 

unfolding (1. J. m. 70, 28.) that 
bids the Shepherd - unfold, z.e. turn 
his Flock out of Fold. 

ungag'd (9. w. f. e. w. 92, 7.) un- 
engag d. | 

ungenitur'd (. J. n. 57, 12.) un- 
furniſh'd with the Organs of Geni- 
ture or Generation. 

to unhair (AS C. 39, 3.) ſtrip 
of it's Hair, tear the Hair off. une 
bair'd (K. J. 79, 18.) beardleſs, un- 

rded. 

unhappy'd (R. 2. 46, 28.) thrown 
from his Happineſs, made unhappy. 

to unheart (C. 107, 24.) unheart- 
en. 
unhoneſt (H. 5. 9, 20.) contrary 
to Honeſty. Lat. inboneſtus. : 


74 | Gl:ſary. 


unhoused (O. 10, 26.)unconfin'd. 

unhousel'd, un-anointed,un-an- 
neal'd (H. 29, 5.) i. e. without re- 
ceiving the Sacrament, without ex- 
tream Unction, or Abſolution in Ar- 
ticulo Mortis, here call'd — annealing, 
a Proceſs of the Artiſts on Metals in 
Order to harden them. Housel is 
an old Engliſh Word for the Sacra- 
ment, or Hoft receiv'd in it, which 
SKINNER derives from — Hqſtiola, 
parva Hoſtia. 

un-intelligent (. 7. 3,14.)giving 
no Intelligence. 

Union (H. 131, 6 & 133, 14.) a 
Pearl. [tal. Unione. 

tounkennel(H. 66,16.) the Earth 
a Fox lodges in is call'd — his Ken- 
nel; and © to unkennel him, is—to 
drive him from that Earth. 

to unlooſe (H. 5. 6, 6.) unlooſen. 


unluſtrous (Cym. 26, 15.) void 


of Luſtre. 

unman'd (R & J. 58,11.) a Term 
proper to Falconry : a Hawk, that 
will not come to the Fiſt, and bear 
Company, is ſaid to be © unman'd;” 
and the bringing her to it is ef- 
fected by a Number of Practices, 
known to Sportsmen, and chiefly— 
hooding. 

un⸗owed (L. J. 71, 31.) unown'd, 
without Owner. | 

unplauſive (T & C. 63, 1.) un- 
applauſive, i. e. un- applauding. 

unpolicy'd(A & C. 119, 22.) un- 
furniſh'd of Policy. 

unprizable (Cym. 16, 14. f. 7. 
75, 14.) invaluable, not to be va- 


lu'd, as being above it : invaluable 
= but as being beneath it; worth- 
leſs. 

unquality'd (A & C. 70, 24.) de- 
priv'd of Qualities, or mental En- 
dowments. 

unqueſtionable (4. . J. 1. 53, 22.) 
endleſs in queſtioning. 

unreconciliable (A C. 106, 24.) 
not to be conciliated, i. e. accorded. 


unrecuring (T. A. 41, 28.) not to 


be recur' d. v. to recure. 


unreſpeitive (R. 3. 85, 17.) 


thoughtleſs, not regarding Reſpects 
or Conſiderations of this or that. 

unreverend (L. J. 10, 28 & K. L. 
42, 18.) unreverent, unrevering. 

unrooſted (. 7. 3 5, 5.) driven from 
Rooſt, a Fowl's Perch or Reſting- 
place. 
unrough (M. 72, 2.) unbearded. 
to unſeam (M. 4, 25.) to open 
Seams or rip up. 

under zon'd (2. w. . e. w. 5, 22. 
2. H. 4 53, 16.) that wants it's Sea- 
soning: alſo, — unſeasonable, 

unſecret (T & C. 58, 22.) defi- 
cient in Secreſy. 

unſeminar'd (A & C. 20, 12.) 
gelded, rob'd of that which is Man's 
Seminarium. 

to unſex (M. 15, 21.) to alter or 
take away the Sex, meaning the 
Qualities proper to it. 

to unlhape (. /. m. 78, 5.) de- 
ſtroy a Thing's Form. 

unſhikting (7. J. m. 67, 1.) un- 
opening: a Door open'd ſhifts, 7, e. 
changes its Position. 
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Ghſary. 75 
unſhrub'd (z. 59, 2.) void of the Yoke off, 7. e. leave working; a 


Shrubs. 


Phrase in Uſe with the Romans, 


unthunable (O. 64, 9.) not to be and taken from Husbandry : Jugum 


ſhun'd, unavoidable. 
unſmirched (H. 100, 18.) un- 
ſmeared, unſoiled. 
unſquar'd (T & C. 21, 31.) un- 
fit, unſuitable, that keep not their 
Square. 
unſtanch'd (7. 5, 5.) unſtop'd ; 
meaning (perhaps) — that has the 
Fluor upon her. 
to unſtate (A & C. 74, 22 & K. 
L. 17, 6.) change or quit one's Con- 
dition. 
_ unſun'd (Cym. 46, 22.) not ex- 
pos'd to the Sun. -— 
unſur'd (L. J. 28, 7.) unaſſur'd. 
to untent (T & C. 46, 6.) take 
out of Tent. 
Unthrift (7. / V. 81, 1. R. 2. 43, 
80. unthrifty : alſo, an unthrifty 
erſon. 
untraded (T & C. go, 31.) little 
dealt in, uncommon. 
untreagur'd (2. y. J. 1. 25, 11.) 
ſpoil'd of it's Treasure. 
untrimmed (E. J. 39, 10.) un- 
man'd : When a Ship has her Com- 
plement of Men, and her Rigging 
compleat, ſhe is ſaid — to be in her 
Trim. 
unwares (3. H. 6. 40, 28.) una- 
wares. - 
unwed (c. /e. 12,32.) unwedded. 
unwedgeable (. /. u. 31, 18.) 
whom the Wedge cannot ſeparate. 
to unwit (O. 45, 8.) rob of Wits. 
to unpoke (H. 113, 26.) take 


ſolvere. | 


to voice (C. 56, 10. T. / A. 58, 
10.) choose by Voices, elect: alſo, 
to cry up, or ſpeak of. 

to volly (A & C. 50,18.) utter in 
Vollies. 

Uoluntaries (E. J. 14, 27.) volun- 
tary Comers, Volunteers. 

Uow⸗kellows (J. J. /. 19, 29.) fel- 
low-Votaries, Fellows in vowing. 

to upfill (R & J. 37, 7.) fill to the 

op. 
uprighteoufly (. J. m. 49, F.) 
righteouſly, uprightly. 

Uprise (A & C. 94, 8. T. A. 44. 
2.) Uprising. 

to uproar (M. 63, 20.) put in Up- 
roar. 

uprouz'd (R © ]. 38, 10.) rais'd 
or rouz d up. 

Upſpring (H. 23, 19.) Upſtart. 

to upſwarm (2. H. 4. 73, 1.) ga- 
ther into a Swarm, make ſwarm. 

Urchin (1. w. of W. 76, 14 & r. 
36, 32.) properly, — a Hedge-hog : 
by Tranſlation, a diminutive miſ- 
—— Fairy, or Witch's Familiar; 
an Imp. 

Ugance (n. of V. 15,2; 17, 5 & 
18.) Uſe, Intereſt of Money. Ital. 
U/anza. | 

Use (m. J. n. 16, 22.) Usage. 

usuring (T. of A. 47, 28 & 72, 
28.) dealing in Usury, acting the U- 
surer. 


Utis or Utas (2. H. 4. 38, 3.) 
ä 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


the eighth and laſt Day of a Feſtival, 
ſuch as Eaſter or Whitſuntide, which 
was frequently kept with a Merri- 
ment approaching to Riot; hence, — 
Riot itſelf : Erom the French Word 
Buit, eight. 

to the Utterance (M. 36, 20) to 
the utmoſt, to all Extremity. Fre. 
4 , Outrance. The Word — Utter- 
ance” occurs alfo in Cymbeline” 
(50,1.) and there too it has the Senſe 
of the French Word = Ozutrance, 
which is —Extremity. 3 

to vye (f. of the .. 41, 29.) pro- 
perly, to ſet a Card to another, and 
bet on it. Fre. vier an old Word, 
ſays SKINNER, and now out of 
Uk; but exiſting in it's Off-ſpring 
renvier, which is us'd. in the ſame 


'Senſe. 


W. 


waſft (m. F V. 80, 26. K. J. 1 5, 1.) 
wav d: alſo, wafted. Mattage (T 
SC. 55, 1.) Tranſportance. 
to wage (K. L. 52, 4. C. 123, 22.) 
to wage Combat or Battle: alſo, to 
treat as one that takes Wages; in 
French, — Gages. 

wailful (2. g. / V. 51, 22.) wail- 
ing, ſorrowful. | 

Wain (1. H. 4. 23, 19.) a Wag- 
gon or Cart, © Charles's Wain,” a 
Name given by the Vulgar to the 
Conſtellation call'd = Urſa minor. 
Cain-ropes (z. 2. 50, 12.) Cart- 
ropes. 


Uiake (1. H. 4. 58, 32. 4. L. 58, 


_— Ghſary. 


27.) Waking. | 
to wall about (R. 2. 53, 12.) ſur- 
round with a Wall. 
to wan (H. 55, 17.) grow wan. 
wappen'd(T. / A. 56, 24.) a pro- 
vincial Word, probably, and ſignify- 
ing —overworn. Etymon,—Gappe. 
war-mark'd (A & C. 65, 20.) 
bearing Marks of the War. 
Aarden⸗ppes (1. 7. 59, 2.) Pyes 
made of a Pear calld — a Warden; 
Pyrum fybveſtre, in French Paire de 
arde. 


Warder (2. H. 4. 68, 12. M. 53, 
2.) a ſhort Staff or Truncheon, born 


to make Signals with, and (com- 
monly) by Heralds: alſo,—-One wha 
has the Keeping or Cuſtody of a 
Caſtle or ſuch-like Place; Fre. Gar- 
deur. 

to warp (a. y. J. 1. 58, 3.) to caſt 
or grow crooked with ſhrinking. 

Marrantize (1. H. 6. 14, 31.) 
Warrant, Security. 

Waſſail or Taſſel (A & C. 18, 
25.) Any great Feaſt or Merriment, 
but, principally, that on Twelfth- 
night: when a Bowl was wont to be 
carry'd about from Houſe to Houſe, 
and offer'd to every one, with these 
Words — waes Heal, ſignifying in 
Saxon be of Health; addrefſ'd firſt 
to King Vortiger, according to VER“ 
STEGAN, by Rowena, a Saxon Lady 
and Daughter to Hengiſt, in pre- 
senting him Wine at a Feaſt; an In- 
cident of great Note, as it brought 
on the Saxon Eſtabliſhment, which 


our Anceſtors meant to commemo-. 
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rate in the Cuſtom that is ſpoke of 


above. Maſſel Candle” (2. H. 4. 
16, 32.) was a Candle of large Size 
that went about with the Bowl upon 
these Occasions. 

Waſte (7. 13, 6.) that Part of a 
Ship that is between the Quarter- 
deck and the Fore-caſtle. 

wav'd (+. L. 91, 2.) rising in 
Waves or Ridges. 

waren (2. H. 6. 58, 3.) wax'd, 
grown. to wAren (1. 7. d. 16, 32.) 
to wax, to encreaſe. 

Meal (M. 72, 23. K. J. 60, 1.) 
common Weal or Wealth: alſo, 
Good, Welfare. weal-balanc'd (. 

J. mn. 74, 19.) balanc'd as in good 
Weals it ſhould be. TCeals-men (C. 
34, 6.) Leaders in Weals or Com- 
mon-wealths. | 

weapon'd (O. 116, 29.) arm'd, 

rovided of a Weapon. 

to weather-fend (z. 66, 10.) cover 
or defend from the Weather. 

Web. v. Pin and Web, 

wed (c. / e. 4, 20.) wedded. 

to ween (H. 8. 94, 14.) to think. 

to weet (A & C. 4, 28.) v. wot, 

weird (M. 7, 18.) a Scotch Word, 
and the ſame as our — Wizard, ex- 
cept that it is ſpoken of Women as 
well as Men. 

to well (M. 4, 31.) to flow or 
break out. 

Welkin (T. A. 46, 7. w. f. 10, 9.) 
the Ether or Sky: alſo, blue or 
ſky-colour'd, resembling the Sky. 

to wend (1. F. m. 76, 6 & m. u. d. 


48, 3.) to go. 


 Wezand (7. 49, 19.) the Wind- 
ipe. 
Whelk (H. 5. 53,11.) a Knob or 
hard Tumour upon the Skin: it is 
alſo call'd—Wheal. whelk'd (K. L. 
91, 2.) full of Whelks or Knobs. 
hitler (H. 5. 94,10) an Officer 
who march'd firſt in Proceſſions, 
bearing perhaps a Fife or ſuch-like 
Inſtrument, to give Notice to clear 
the Way; and deriving his Name, 
from that - Circumſtance, of the 
French Word — ſouffer, to blow. 

while⸗ere (c. 50,16.) ere-While, a 
little or ſhort While ago. 

Whit (7. of tbe ſ. 21, 3.) an old 
Word, that has the ſame Significa- 
tion as — Bit, in these Phrases — e- 
very Whit,” and ne er a Whit ;” 
i. e. every Bit, and ne er a Bit. 

whitely (. J. J. 33, 18.) whitiſh, 
inclining to white. 

Whittle(T. 7A. 80,10.) a Knife 
us'd by the Vulgar, and carry'd about 
them ; deriv'd by SKINNER from— 
whet, 1. e. ſharpen. 

to widow (A & C. 6, 25. . F. m. 
94, 27.) be Widow to: alſo, to join- 
ture as a Widow. | 

Wight (O. 42, 2.) a Perſon or 
Perſonage. 


wilful-blame (1. H. 4. 57, 14.) 


faulty in Wilfulneſs. 8 


Windlaſs (H. 3 5, 17.) a Machine 
aboard Ships, us'd in weighing their 
Anchors. v. SKINNER. 

window'd (A & C. 98, 16. K. L. 
62, 32.) ſeated in Window: alſo,—- 
full of Windows or Rents. TUin+ 


78 
dow⸗lawn (T. / A. 59, 19.) Lawn 


tranſparent as is a Window. 
windring (z. 60, 26.) winding, 
running in Meanders. 

wind-\wift (R & ]. 47,14.) ſwift 
in Motion as Wind. 
to wing (Cym. 54, 11 & 8g, 14.) 
to fly. wing'd (De. 66,16.) provid- 
ed of Wings. 

to winter-gown (Cym. 84, 27.) 
make it a winter Gown or Gown fit 
for Winter. 

I wis, and had J wiſt (R. 3. 21, 
17. 1. H. 6. 64, 27.) I think, and, 
had I thought. | 

to witch (1. H. 4. 76, 31 & T. of 
A. 79, 15.) bewitch, charm, force as 
by a Charm. 

Withers (1. H. 4. 23, 23.) the 
ſtrong muſcular ſunction of a Horſe's 
Shoulder. 

Wittol (2. w. F W. 38, 25.) origi- 
nally Saxon, ſays SK INNER; ſpring- 
ing of — to wit, (v. to wot) and ſig- 
nifying —conſcious; apply'd now to 
a Cuckold of no Spirit, one con- 
ſcious of his Wife's Infidelity, and 
yet diſſembling it. wittolly (D®. 37, 

1.) witfol-like. 

to wive (O. 29, 32 & 73, 26; f. 
of the ſ. 24, 12.) take or get a Wife, 
marry. | 

wode & wood (7. n. d. 21, 16 & 
1. H. 6. 75, 29.) mad or frantick. 

woe-begone (2. H. 4. 7,15.) be- 
gone, 7. e. overgone or overcome, 
with Woe. 

Mold (L. L. 65, 26.) a Wild, or 
wild Country. 


Ghſary. . | | 


woman'd (O. 78, 11.) company 
by a Woman. woman-tyr'd (w. 7. 
35, 5.) whose Head is tyr'd, 1. e. 
comb'd, by his Wife. v. to tyre. 

to womb (ww. 7. 79, 6.) bear in 
Womb. womby(H. 5.36, 4.)womb- 
like, z. e. hollow or cavernous. 

to go woolward (J. /. J. 8 5, 32.) 
meaning,” without a Shirt; to wear 
Wool next the Skin. 

to word (A & C. 95, 23. Do. 11 5, 
8. Cym. 85, 9.) dreſs in Words: al- 
ſo, to cajole or flatter, put off with 


Words: alſo, — to ſay over or re- 


peat the Words of a Song or other 
like Thing. 

'wozſer (4. L. 95, 31 & r. 57, 4.) 
worſe: But, join'd with © Spirit” or 
* Genius,” as in the Places refer'd 
to, it has not the Force of a Com- 
parative, but ſimply of the Positives 
bad, or evil: being oppos'd to 
better ; which, join'd with © An- 
gel,” or the Words above-mention'd, 
means ſimply—good. 

worſhip'd (H. 5. 15, 15.) ho- 
nour'd. 

'Worth(C.77,26.)Penny-worth. 

to worthy (K. L. 42, 11.) exalt, 
make a Worthy of any one. 

to wot (T. A. 23, 20.) to know: 
it 1s alſo ſpelt—wote, and wit, and 
— weet ; all of the ſame Significa- 
tion, and ſpringing from the ſame 
Root, which is Saxon. 

wound (L. J. 84, 6.) ImperfeR of 
—wind; winded. 

*'wray'd (z. af the ſ. 57, 20.) be- 
wray d. 
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MUreak (C. 92, 21 & T. A. 63, 
12.) Spite, Revenge. wreakful (T. 
ef A. 63, 9.) ſpiteful, revengeful. to 
wreak (T. A. 63, 30.) to revenge. 

wrily (R. 2. 35, 16.) ina wry or 
flant Position. 

wrizl'd (1. H. 6. 30, 18.) ſhrunk, 
gather'd in Wrinkles. 


. 


pare & parely (z. 3,7. AG C. 
32, 31.) briſk, handy, dextrous; and 
briſkly, handily, dextrouſly. 
v⸗clad (2. H. 6. 4, 17.) clad. 
p⸗cleped (. J. I. 82, 17.) cleped; 


1. e. called, named. 

it yern'd me (R. 2. 93, 2.) griev'd 
me; made me yern, or feel the Mo- 
tions of Pity and Grief. 

yeſty (H. 128, 11.) frothy, like 
Beer that is ſet a working by Yeſt. 


Z. 
Zany (J. J. I. 77, 23.) the Vice, 


Clown, or Fool, in a Comedy; a 
filly John. Tal. Zane, a Diminutive 
of Giovanni (John) in ſome of their 
Dialects. 


Jounds (1. H. 4.73, 28.) God's 


Wounds. 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


Part the firſt; 


containing, 


Als well that ends well, 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
As you like it, 

Comedy of Errors, 
Coriolanus, 
Cymbeline, 

Hamlet, 

1 Henry IV, 

2 Henry IV. 
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NOTES 


to 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


I. 10. 
rather than flack it | The verb in 
the old editions is © /ac&;” but this, 
having no active ſignification, that 
is, not implying action, cannot 


properly be oppos'd to © fiir up:“ 


 * flack,” Ha reading of the three lat- 


ter moderns, is the very term the 
place calls for; and ſo natural a cor- 
rection, that he who does not em- 
brace it, muſt be under the influence 
of ſome great preposseſſion. 


4. . 

O, that had! how ſad a paſſage 
'tis!] Seeing Helena disorder'd ; af- 
fected, as ſhe imagines, by the men- 
tion of her father. Paſſage” has no 
extraordinary force in this place, but 
means ſimply—a paſſing over: bow 

fad a paſſage tis! how hard to be 
paſſ”d over without emotion and ſor- 
row! e Play, in l. 5, has been al- 
ter'd to play d; but very unneceſ- 
ſarily, to ſay no more of it: it is a 
ſubſtantive of known ſignification, 
and oppos'd to another ſubſtantive 
=" work.” 


Do, 23. 
her diſposittons he inberits &c.] 
The change of terms in this paſſage, 
and the very uncommon ſenſe that 
is put upon ſome of them, have in- 
voly'd it in too much obſcurity. 
* Diſpositions,” mean—natural diſpo- 
Sitions ; by implication, good ones: 
and gifts,” the acquirements of e- 
ducation ; good ones, likewise : the 
firſt he calls afterwards, fmpleneſs;” 
and then, honeſty :” the other, with 
too much licence, virtuous quali- 
ties, virtues,” and (finally)“ goodneſs:” 
If the reader will carry this in his 
mind, he may be able to decypher 
the ſpeech without a paraphrase ; 
and will ſee too the propriety of 
changing their into ber, with 
the Oxford editor. But it ſhould not 
be conceal'd from him, that the 
ſpeech has ſome other defects beſides 
these which are mention'd ; ſuch as 
will draw upon it the cenſure of the 
rammarian and logician too: the 
latter will ſay of it, that what the 
Counteſs is made to * no fit 
2 


4 | All's well that ends well, 


reason for entertaining the * hopes” 
that ſhe ſpeaks of; and the other will 
find a relative in it, that does not 
belong, as it ſhould, to the ſubſtan- 
tive neareſt at hand, but to another 
remote one; and these circumſtances 
too have their ſhare in the ſpeech's 
obſcurity. 
8 11. 

Laf. How underſtand we that s] 
But the critick may ſay, he under- 
ſtands better the werds alluded to, 
than he does—why Lafeu makes ſo 

t a remark on them : Is it, for that 
the Author would make us time- 
ly acquainted with a branch of this 
amiable character, it's unthinking 
and frenchman-like livelineſs ? 

De, 24. 

He cannot want the beſt,] i. e. the 
beſt advice, better than can be given 
him by me, taxing modeſtly his own 
inſufficiency; the procurement of 
which advice, ſays the ſpeaker, muſt 
be the neceſſary conſequence of the 
© ave” his good deserts will draw 
on him. > The third line before 
this, is printed thus in the folio ; 
Fall on thy head. Farewell my 
Lord, The change made in the 
punctuation, and conſequently in 
the addreſs, by the present editor,and 
what he has put in black character, 
ean ſurely ſtand in need of no words 
to explain or defend them: And 
the ſame may alſo be ſaid of ſome 
other changes: to wit, of that in 1. 4; 
of the inſertion, 1. 8, in this page, 
and of that in the next at 1. 5, the 


firſt of which was made by the third 
modern. 
6, 27. 


Looks bleak) But wherefore not 
— look, ſays an objector? Because 
virtue s ſteely bones,” which it ac- 
cords with, is put (poetically) for 
{teely-bon'd virtue. What fol- 
lows, may aſk a little explaining, 
which take in these words. Vith- 
al,” that is Add to this, that ww:s- 
dom,” (perſons of underſtanding) poor 
and thinly attir'd, may very often be 
ſeen to dance attendance on * fo/ly” 
(men of ſlender capacities) that riots 
in all ſuperfluity. 

„0. 

mondrch. This word (which ſhould 
be accented upon the ultima) alludes, 
ſomething covertly, to a being well 
known in the court of queen Eliza- 
beth ; (ſee the © Schoo/” in Monar- 
cho) but is underſtood by Parolles, 


and occasions his reply: That of 


Helen, which follows it, ſignifies — 
Nay, if you diſclaim my appellation, 
ſo do I yours. Solely a coward,” 
fix lines above this, has the force of 
—and a coward, — (admiringly) one 
that ſtands alone and by himſelf, not 
to be match d. 


Keep him * The Oxford editor 
has here the moſt violent alteration 
that can well be conceiv'd, and the 
moſt unneceſlary ; owing evidently 
to an opinion, that cep out could 
have no other meaning than barri- 
cada” which it is made a reply to: 
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But " keep out may mean - keep at 
a diſtance, let him not come near 
you: and that it is ſo underſtood by 
the perſon 'tis ſpoke to, is evinc'd 
by her reply. But he afſails ;” that 
is, —he will not keep his diſtance, 
he has made his approaches, and will 
attack us in form. «<> Inſtead of ra- 
tional,” a little way lower, the fame 
editor has national, taking it from 
his predeceſſor; but © rational en- 
creaſe” ſignifies encreaſe of beings 
that have reason: And a ſentence 
ſome lines after this, He, that hangs 
himſelf, is a virgin,” has been need- 
lefly tamper'd with too: zx a vir- 
gin,” imports more than—is like a 
virgin, for it is the ſtrongeſt mode 
of exprefling fimilitude ; fignifying 
—is the thing itſelf, guilty of the 
very ſame crime that ſhe is guilty of, 
for © virginity murders itſelf; &c. 7 
The emendation, 1. 6, is found in the 
fourth modern only; the other, I. 
17, in all of them, and ſo is that in 
the opposite page. 
8, 24. 

Not my virginity yet. | With ſhould 
be ſupply'd trom the ſentence be- 
fore: Not [with] my virginity yet; 
meaning —that ſhe would keep it a 
little longer ; and is an evaſive reply 
to a knaviſh queſtion. The diſcourſe 
growing ſomething too rich for her, 
is abruptly broken off; and the fan- 
ciful paſſage that follows, as abrupt- 
ly begun upon: the words that in- 
troduce it, are taken from the Ox- 
ford edition, and happily chosen; the 


chasm as compleatly fill'd up by 
them, as was ever done by words of 
that ſort, 

IO, 12. 

Our remedies &c.] This ſententi- 
ous and rythmical ſpeech is like o- 
thers of the kind in this Author, 
cloſe, and full of words of no usual 
ſignification. Fated,” in the next 
line, means—inhabited by fates; that 
is, in the opinion of men: Native, 
a little lower, has the ſenſe of —con- 
genial ; and the line it occurs in, af- 
fords a ſubſtantive — © ies that 
will not be found in our ampleſt dic- 
tionaries. Weigh their pains in ſenſe,” 
is calculate over-nicely, what trou- 


ble and pain of the ſenſe their un- 


dertaking muſt put them to; and ſo 
intimidate themſelves by it, as to 
ſuppose, that what hath been can- 
not be; which is certainly ground- 
leſs, for (as ſhe presently ſubjoins) 
"Who ever ſtrove” &c. The means ſhe 
takes afterwards then come into her 
thoughts, and ſhe leaves the ſcene 
with a declaration of trying them. 
II, 29. 

Kin. Twould I had &c.] The pic- 
ture drawn in this ſpeech of one tru- 
ly a nobleman, and converſant with 
war and with kings, is (perhaps) a 
more finiſh'd one, ſo far as it goes, 
than moſt of the many other charac- 
ters that are ſcatter'd up and down 
in the works of this Poet : but it 
does not quite appear in the old edi- 
tions, and ſtill leſs in any one that 
has follow'd them. The firſt article 
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touch'd upon, is the wt” he was 
maſter of, and chiefly in youth ; ſome 
of which, ſays the ſpeaker, I can ſee 
too in the lords we have now; but 
not ſo well manag'd, not temper'd 
with ſuch diſcretion ; they jeſt, and 
draw jeſts upon themſelves again ; 
ſo much better than their own, that 
they hardly ſee they are laugh'd at, 
* their ſcorn returns to them unnoted. 
whereas the character he ſpeaks of, 
could be light in converſation with 
others, and yet keep his dignity ; 
* hid his levity in honour.” His de- 
meanour comes next, and the ſpirit 
that was ſhown by him, upon — 
per occasions, and to proper perſons: 
this member of the portrait is now ſo 
intelligible, through means of the 
punctuation, and the minute changes 
in I. 10 & 14 of the next page, that 
it would be paying a very ill com- 
pliment to the reader's underſtand- 
ing, to make any comment on it; 
but the latter part of the character, 
concerning carriage towards inferi- 
ors, he may not be diſpleas'd to ſee 
a little enlarg'd upon. To inferiors, 
ſays the king, he would let himſelf 
down, using them as they had been 
of another condition; inſomuch, that 
they would go away proud and bet- 
ter pleas d with themſelves, for the 
gracious and humble deportment of 
him they had waited on: but Heir 
praise, — which, upon ſuch occa- 
sions, they would be ſure to beſtow 
on him,” was ſo far from puffing- 


up and exalting him, making bim 


proud, that he was rather humbl'd 
by it ; which will ever be the caſe 
with men of exalted underſtandings. 
> The alteration in 1. 24, it is ac- 


knowledg'd - is not neceſſary; and 


carries in it, withal, a kind of tauto- 
logy: but there is ſomething coarſe 
in the thought as it ſtood, that ſeem'd 
not very fit for the mouth of one 
who is ſtraining at compliment. 

13, 25. 

T wwill now hear &c.] The moderns 
have put an interrogation at the end 
of this ſpeech : but there 1s no ſuch 
ſtop in the two elder folio's, nor none 
there ſhould have been ; their mit- 
take was of another complexion, a 
miſplacing of you” and © ſay.” wn 
* Labourer” in this page, I. q, is a 
correction of the laſt modern edi- 
tor's; and that in p. 15, 1. 2, is taken 
from the Oxford edition. 

11 

Cou. Sirrab, tell my gentlewoman, 
T would ſpeak with ber; Helen I 
mean.) Spoken to the Clown: who 
then turns upon his heel, and is go- 
ing out; ſinging part of another old 
ballad, which the word © Helen” has 
brought into his mind. The third 
line of this fragment is imperfect in 
all the editions before the third mo- 
dern one, where it is ſupply'd by the 
words in black charaQter; which bid 
fair, as was ſaid of another ſupple- 
ment before, to be nearly the very 
words that ſome chance had de- 
priv'd us of. But though the inſerter 
of them has been ſo happy in this 


og 
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diſcovery, he is much otherwise in a 
part of his comment: Was this fair 


face” &c. ſeem rather to have been 


ſpoken of Helen, than by Helen her- 
ſelf : neither have the words © one,” 
and nine, any reference to Paris, 
and nine of his brothers; but contain 
a reflection of the ſpeaker herſelf, 
whoever ſhe was, upon the gene- 
ral badneſs of women ; unwillingly 
drawn from her (for the ſighs upon 
the occasion) by remembrance of the 
numberleſs miſchiefs that they have 
been cause of, and none more than 
the lady in queſtion. What the cor- 
ruption was, that the ſinger is tax'd 
with, will be hard to ſay positively; 
only, that the proportion of bad to 
good was probably not ſet ſo high 
in the genuine fragment : which is 
not two ſtanza's, as they have call'd 
it, but one ; and muſt have appear'd 
ſo to their readers, had not the re- 
petition been ſuppreſſ'd of lines 5 
and 7. <> The editor was exceeding- 
ly tempted to have alter'd two of the 
words that are now in the ſtanza, 
and put other two in their room 
which he thinks are improvements 
of it: The firſt is one in the inſertion; 
where, inſtead of or, he ſhould 
choose to read —but; this was cer- 
tainly in his power, having as good 
a right to gueſs as another: the ſe- 
cond is in line 7, and a little more 
hardy ; for there he ſhould be apt to 
put — none, for one the reasons 
that influenc'd him, in both caſes, 
ſhall be left to their recollection, 


who will run over the ſtanza again, 
with these words in it : He himſelf 
did not put them there for this cause 
only; —he conſider'd how dangerous 
it was, to be too confident in our 
judgments upon ware of this ſort ; 
when retail'd to us, eſpecially, by 
fuch a ſpeaker as this we have here. 
16, 20. 

Though honeſty be no puritan, &c.] 
He that ſees the pertinency of this 
remark, or even how it comes in, 
otherwise than by it's connection 
with Hurt“ in the ſentence before, 
—ſees more than the editor can pre- 
tend to: perhaps, neither of them 
ought to be look d for, in what comes 
from ſuch wild characters; who, at 
times, throw out any thing they 
please, and any way. The ſatire that 
is in it upon puritans, and another 
reflection upon the ſame in the page 
before this, 1.11, &c. ſeem to coun- 
tenance the opinion that this play 
had it's birth in the days of queen 
Elizabeth, a great perſecutor of ſec- 
taries, and particularly these : and 
the mention of Monarcho (v. 6, 30.) 
looks the ſame way. 

17, 6. 

Fortune, fhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, 
&c.] The words printed in gothick, 
in the third and fourth line after 
this, are inſertions like those in the 
ballad ; and the two firſt of them, 
by the ſame editor : but the place 
they ſtand in had ſome other defects, 
that were not attended to. That in 
1. 11, was not hard to observe; for 
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neatneſs and —— both are 
much violated by a casual diſarrange- 
ment of words, made in the firſt e- 
dition, and continu'd by all that 
come after. The defect in 1. 8, was 
not ſo obvious; and the correction 
that is made in it, may (poſſibly) be 
cenſur'd by ſome, as too great a nice- 
ty. but hear the reason for it: The 
powers complain'd of by Helen, and 
ungodded for their gruelty, are com- 
plain'd of for what they had exer- 
cis'd upon her; this is evident in 
what is ſaid of Diana, and Fortune, 
but not ſo in the expreſſions con- 
cerning Love, if © would” is retain'd; 
for then he is accus'd, not of what he 
has done, but what omitted, of not 
extending his . upon Bertram 
too: © ſhould” (which is the present 
reading) conveys indeed the idea that 
ſhe had been wounded, but looks no 
farther; and ſo makes this complaint 
of a piece with the two others. 

18, 12. 

and choice breeds &c.] The meta- 
phor in this place is borrow'd from 
gard'ning, from the practice of en- 
grafting one fruit upon another ; and 
the ſenſe of it is well explain'd by 
the author of the Revzsa/,” in these 
words: - And our choice furniſhes 
us with a ſlip propagated from fo- 
reign ſeeds, which we educate and 
treat as if it were native to us, or 
ſprung from ourſelves.” 

N. 31. 

Dou are my mother, madam, &c.] 
This moſt beautiful ſpeech, of a 


ſcene that is all beauty, has been 
mangl'd in very ſtrange manner by 
more editors than one; they that 
choose to ſee how, muſt conſult the 
two latter ones, for it cannot be re- 
tail'd to em here: It was only im- 
perfect in two ſingle letters, now 
put into their places in line the 
fourth, - and in punctuation; a de- 
fect that is found in all copies, old 
and new, and not confin'd to the 
present ſpeech only. The perception 
of much of it's beauty will depend 
upon a proper delivery: What is 
quoted at the head of the note, is 
ſpoken directly; what follows, to 
3 end of the ſecond line, in a kind 
of half-aſide: Indeed, my mother,” 
directly again: then, after a pause, 
Or, were you both our mothers, | I'd 
care no more for't, than I do for hea- 
ven,” (this line with great emotion, 
and a ſtrong emphaſis upon care” 
and heaven”) © So I were not his 
/iter;” adding pathos to the emo- 
tion, by ſoftning it a little, and 
dwelling upon the negative : The 
reſt has nothing ſingular in it, re- 
ſpecting the delivery; but is a com- 
mon interrogation, utter'd with ten- 
derneſs: the expreſſion of it indeed 
is ſomething of the quainteſt, and 
may want interpretation; Can I be 
your daughter no other way, but by 
his being my brother? The change 
in 1. 9. of the opposite page, was 


made by the third modern. 


21, 41. | 
he, that they cannot help him, They, 
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that they cannot help.] But do not 
the latter words of this paſſage con- 
tain a ſatire in them that is ſome- 
thing too ſevere to be put into the 
mouths of physicians themſelves ? 
the king, who had been haraſſ'd and 
vorn out by them, (as he ſays of 
himſelf, at p. 13.) may perhaps be 
allow'd to entertain ſuch a thought 
of them, but is too much for the 
doctors themſelves : Take away the 
* bim” from the firſt * help,” and 
place it at the end of the ſecond, 
contracting at the ſame time — can- 
not into - cant, and the ſatire will 
run as it ſhould do: the altera- 
tion, if not neceſſary, gives quick- 
neſs to what is otherwise flat, and 
unſpirited; keeps the king and his 
doctors enough © of d mind ſtill; 
and what immediately follows, ap- 
pears to be rather better connected 
with this reading, than with that 
we now have. «> The correction a 
little lower, at 1. 26, is found in 
the two later moderns, and is ſelf- 
evident. 
422, 30. .* 

let higher Italy &c.] The beſt in- 
terpretation of this difficult paſſage 
is tound in the Oxford edition: but 
the reading ſuggeſted by it, (for the 
change in that edition of bated” to 
— baſtards is both violent and inde- 
licate, and cannot be admitted) be- 
ing of an obſolete caſt, and therefore 
liable to objection, is not put into 
the text ; but ſubmitted to the pub- 
lick opinion, in what is to follow, 


to do by it as they please. Italy is 
divided by geographers into higher 
and iwer Italy, according to the ſeas 
that it lyes upon; which come alſo 
under the fame diſtinction, mare ſu- 
perum, and mare inferum, — the Adri- 
atick being the higher: Florence and 
it's territories are in the lower Italy, 
as lying upon a ſea call'd from them 
the Tyrrhene or Tuſcan ſea; and 
ſo are the Senois they are at war 
with: for these Senois are no Sen- 
nones, as that edition would have it; 
but the ſubjects of a little republick, 
of which Sienna was the capital, 
with whom the Florentines had fre- 
quent differences: here therefore the 
Poet has made a little miſtake, using 
" higher where he ſhould have faid 
- lower; but this is of no moment. 
Boccace calls these people — Sang; 
his tranſlator,— Seng; Painter (his 
tranſlator too, but through the me- 
dium of a French one) renders the 
word — Senois, and from him Shake- 
ſpeare had it. The Italians are all de- 
ended, in part, from the Romans; 
and their ſtates form'd out of the 
ruins of that empire or monarchy, 
the laſt of the four great ones, which 
the Poet als is it's fall : 
but the people are not a little dege- 
nerated, abated in all kinds of vir- 
tue from the manners of the people 
they ſprung from; May not —"bated 
ones then be the true reading of the 
paſſage in queſtion ? Coriolanus'con- 
tempt of his countrymen breaks out 
into a ſimilar expreſſion in *** of 


10 
that play, where he calls them a- 
bated captives. 
24, 20. | 

Laf. Pardon, my lord, &c.] Here 
enters the true * the action be- 
ſpeaks him, and the whole turn of 
* ſpeeches that follow: nor is the 
goodneſs of the character leſs plain 
than the pleasantry; for this levity 
is purposely put on, to amuse and 
divert a ſick maſter whom he loves. 
The dialogue between them, towards 
the beginning, is ſtrangely out of 
joint in it's numbers in both the fo- 
lio's, and not mended by of editor 
fince: &+> Medecine in the next 
page, at l. 4, means—a female phy- 
sician, doctor ſbe as he calls her 
ſoon after; and is a word of the Po- 
et's own coining, from the French: 
2 © Conſtancy,” in l. 16, is - con- 
ſtancy in profeſſion, or what ſhe pro- 
feſſes; which is the ſenſe too of — 
" profeſſion,” in the line before this: 
The tranſposition in the eighth 
and ninth line will ſpeak for itſelf; 
and ſo will the punctuation ſome 
three lines after. 

27, 13. 

great floods have flown &c.] Helen 
fetches this too from her bible : for 
her firſt inſtance is meant of Moses 
ſtriking water out of the rock ; the 
other, of his dividing the red ſea, and 
overwhelming the incredulous Pha- 
raoh and all his people. > © Impo/- 
ture, a little lower, (at 1. 29) is made 
—zmpoſtor in all the modern editions: 
but impſture is the language of poe- 
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try; and more near to what is found 

in the old ones, which ſee at the bot- 

tom of the page. 
| $5, 14. 

Tax of impudence, &c.] Grammar, 
in this ſpeech, is made extremly free 
with; and the ſenſe of it will ſooner 
be found out by the gueſſer, than the 
attender to its conſtruction. What 
the ſpeaker means to ſay, ſeems to 
be this: That ſhe would venture 
Tax of impudence, of a ſtrumpet's bold- 
neſs ; venture to have ſome ſhame di- 
vulged of her, to be traduc'd by odi- 
ous ballads, or to have her maiden 
name ſear'd ſome other way: The 
reſt is grammatical enough, and ob- 
vious enough, now; but nothing 
could be made of it before, even by 
the gueſſer. «5+ The twentieth line 
too of this page, is pretty much akin 
to these we are ſpeaking of ; for it is 
elliptical, and highly, but not out 
of rule; that is —examples may be 
found, and in good writers, of ſome 


that are nearly as much: Hit pow- 


erful found within an organ weak,” 
muſt be ſupply'd with these words; 
— And it is hrs powerful ſound that 
I hear, within a weak organ, or, iſ- 
ſuing from a weak organ:”—a good 


ſpeaker will make it underſtood 


without any ſupplement. «> Many 
other lines might be nam'd, in this 
riming part, that are very obſcure, 
and mult be cloſely attended to; nor 
will they be conceiv'd even then, 
without a reasonable good under- 
ſtanding, and an acquaintance with. 
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Shakeſpeare's manner. 
32, 20. 

A ſhewing &c.] This, ſays an edi- 
tor, is the title of ſome pamphlet; 
meaning. one that exiſted; but more 
probably, tis a title of Lafeu's in- 
vention: who is ſo pleas'd with his 


companion's impertinence, that he - 


lays traps for him; ſuffers himſelf to 
be interrupted, and interrupts him 
in his turn, on purpose to ſhew him 
away. «> One of his ſpeeches in the 
next page (I. 11.) ſeem'd, at firſt 
bluſh, to have been given to him 
wrongly, and rather fitter for Bert- 
ram: but it is waggery, like ſome 
of the others, and ſhould be ſpoken 
accordingly; for Lafeu had no occa- 
sion to be really ſurpriz'd at know- 
ing 'twas Helen, of whom he had 
been the introducer a ſhort time be- 
fore: It is rather ſtrange however, 
and not well manag'd, that Bertram 
ſhould be ſo long upon the ſcene 
without opening his mouth, except 
once at the beginning of it. 


33» 7. 

Luſftigh, as the Dutchman ſays :] 
An old play, that has a great deal of 
merit, call'd © The weakeſt goeth to 
the Wall,” (printed in 1600 but how 
much earlier written, or by whom 
written, we are no where inform'd) 
has in it a Dutchman, call'd—Jacob 
van Smelt, who ſpeaks a jargon of 
Dutch and our language; and up- 
on ſeveral occasions uses this very 


word, which in Engliſh is luſty. > 


Mort du vinaigre !”= put into the 
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mouth of Parolles in the next ſpeech, 
is ſome fantaſtical oath among the 
French, like their — morbleu, and 
ventrebleu ; and like a multitude of 
others with us, which the reader will 
easily recollect. 

35, 8. 

Laf. There's one grape yet.] The 
reader of the present edition need not 
be told, that, in the old ones, what 
follows,— to the word © already,” 
I. 11, incluſive, is join'd to these 
words, and all given to Lafeu, for it 
is the object of ſight; and very little 
reflection will tell him that this 
was a miſtake of the printer, and 
that the ſpeech muſt have been di- 
vided as now in the Author's copy; 
and yet, plain as the error was, it 
was not taken notice of till the time 
of the third modern editor. The 
plays of that age afford numberleſs 
examples of this ſort of error ; Maſ- 
ſinger's and Shirley's are, in many 
places, made abſolute nonſenſe by it: 
and this is no better; notwithſtand- 
ing the defence of it that is ſet up in 
the Revital, at p. 172. 

„ 

Strange is it, &c.] The inſertion 
in this paſſage is as requisite, and 
palpably right, as the division in that 
which went before: but the expreſ- 
ſion, in the next line, is ſtill ellipti- 
cal, and these words ſhould be ad- 
ded ; — Strange is it, that our bloods, 
—which are alike of colour, weight, 
and heat; nay, which, pour d all to- 


gether, would quite confound 9 
\ 2 
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— (could not be diſtinguiſh'd) yet 
ftand off” &c. > The other black- 
letter word in 1. 27, and the correc- 
tion 1.30, are taken from the Oxford 
edition; that before it furniſh'd those 
in the next page. 
36, 10. 

without a name ; | That is,—with- 
out titles, or additions of honour ; 
and © vz/enefs,” with titles, is vileneſs 
ſtill : * alone,” imports— ſingle, and 
by itſelf : and this interpretation of 
both ſentences will ſtand confirm'd 
by what preceeds in the ſpeech, and 
what follows too, if the reader will 
look it over with heedfulneſs. Per- 
haps too, an explanation were not 
ill beſtow'd upon a paſſage in the op- 
posite page, (I. 3.) © We poizing us” 
&c; by which is meant,— Were you 
weigh'd together, and our favour 
thrown into the ſcale which you 
think ſo defective, you would turn 
out lighter than her, would © kick 
the beam, as Milton expreſſes it. 
And at the bottom of the page, 
you have a line or two more 2 
want decyphering with a witneſs: — 
* whose ceremony | ſhall ſeem expedient 
on the now-born brief,” is an abſolute 
enigma; and again, — the ſolemn 
feaſt | ſhall more attend upon the com- 
mg ſpace,” has more flowers of poe- 
try thrown on it than were any ways 
neceſſary : the author ſeems to have 
thought, in this place, that ſtiffneſs 
was dignity. 


9,14. 
that I may ſay, in the default, &c.) 


Meaning, fince I cannot fay—I 
know he is a man, I may ſay—he 
is a man that I know. «> The next 
ſpeech of Lafeu ends with a quib- 
ble upon paſt,” that has humour 
in it, is ſuitable enough to the oc- 
casion, and to him that is ſpeaking : 
it were plainer if he was inſerted 
in it, thus; as I will be by thee,—in 
what motion age will give me leave.” 
> That of Parolles at the bottom, 
is made to end thus in the ſecond 
modern edition, — He, my good 
lord, whom I ſerve above is my ma- 
ſter.” and the others have follow'd 
him; but with what propriety, let 
any one judge: It is almoſt an in- 
ſult to the reader's underſtanding, to 
tell him that this He” belongs to 
Bertram. 
40, 16. * 

than the commiſſion &c.] The Ox- 
ford editor makes in this place a 
tranſposition, that many people will 
think a plain improvement of it ; 
but the neceſſity of making it is not 
ſo plain, for the words may do as 
they ſtand: He reads than the he- 
raldry of your birth and virtue gives 
you commiſſion. It ſhould be observ'd, 
in favour of this gentleman's read- 
ing. that it throws the ſpeech more 
into prose; which has too much 
the air of verſe, even if this reading 
be follow'd, and yet one is purg'd 
out of it. 

41, 27. 

My mother greets me kindly; This 

is ſpoken, putting up ſome letters 
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which the clown has juſt brought 
her. R 


44, 8. 
T pray you, fir, who's his taylor ?] 
Some few lines before, Lafeu ap- 

rs half inclin'd to think better of 
Parolles; or, rather, to treat him a 
little better, out of regard to Bert- 
ram; whom he aſks— to make friends 
of them, telling him —* he will pur- 
fue the amity:” But the entrance of 
Parolles, which happens while the 
words are in ſpeaking ; his air, coun- 
tenance, and attire; * the ſcarfs and 
the bannerets about him,” the © gar- 
ter'd-up arms,” and the martinet cut 
of his coat, drive all Lafeu's inten- 
tions away, and his former ill opi- 
nion and treatment break out again 
in the present interrogation ; the 
oddneſs and ſuddenneſs of which, it 
ſeem'd proper to account for. «> See 
a note in the Tempeſt,” p. 39, rela- 
tive to what is ſaid by Lafeu at the 
bottom of this page. 

46, 24. 

Where are my &c.] All the edi- 
tions before the third modern one 
have pointed the line thus, Where 
are my other men? Monfeur farewell.” 
giving it to Helena, and joining it 
to that which goes before: But He- 
lena had no attendants about her, 
nor many with her, 'tis probable; 
nor could ſhe have thought of them, 
if ſhe had, at ſuch a' juncture, or 
taken ſuch a leave of her Bertram. 
The correction, therefore, is certain 
and neceſſary: Bertram,” ſays the 


maker of it, obſerving Helen to 
linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift 
her off, puts on a Shew of Haſte, 
aſks Parolles for his Servants, and 
then gives his Wife an abrupt Diſ- 
miſſion.“ 


47, 19. 

By flf-unable notion.) A reading 
of the laſt modern editor : the old 
one was, — motion; evidently a miſ- 
take, but whether of the preſs or the 
pen is uncertain: Neither is the epi- 
thet hyphen'd in the two elder fo- 
lio's, as it certainly ſhould have been; 
importing unable of itſelf, by it's 
own powers only: Notion” implies 
ſimply— conception. «+ The words 
* outward man, the ſecond line be- 
fore this, mean—a man not in the 
ſecret of affairs, out of the ſecret. 
fell.“ in I. zo, has been objected 
to, but upon no good grounds: the 
ſcene closes, as many others do, with 
a rime; nor does grammar forbid 


the expreſſion, which means—when 


the things talk'd of are fallen, you 
may then aſſuredly ſay of them — 
they fell for your avail.” 


| 19. 15. | 
Enter Helena, * Gentlemen.] 
So the folio's; where alſo, when 
these Gentlemen ſpeak, you find the 
word © French,” and the letters E, 
and G, prefix'd to their ſpeeches in 
way of diſtinction: and the very ſame 
initials are found too before the 
ſpeeches of those Lords who enter 
with the French King at p. 10, and 
again at p. 22; those the Duke of 


3 ·˙ R 
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Florence converſes with at p. 47, 
and the Lords who are Bertram's 
companions at p. 5 8, &c; but in these 
the word Captain, not © Lord,” 
accompanies the initials. We are not 
to infer, from this circumſtance,— 
that two perſons only are represent- 
ed in all these places, for they are 
apparently ſix : those in the present 
ſcene, are perſons of inferior con- 
dition, — Gentlemen,” as they are 
call'd,—ſent with diſpatches; those 
who enter firſt at p. 10, Lords about 
the King's perſon, of ſtay'd years, 
and ſeemingly of his council : the 
other two Lords are those youthful 
ones who take their leave of the 
King at p. 22, and appear afterwards 
at Florence; where they are call'd 
Captains, as ſerving the duke of 
that place in his wars with the Se- 
nois: This inference we may indeed 
make, and ſafely, that all these fix 
perſonages were presented by two 
players only, and that the names of 
those players begun with E, and 
with G. in a liſt that is before the 
firſt folio, of performers' names, you 
Have an Eccleſtone, a Gough, and 
a Gilburne. 


* 4 

Which holds 155 much to have.] It 
Holds me to do ſo and ſo, it is con- 
feſſ'd, is no usual expreſſion; but 
every day's commerce, with men or 
books either, yields us this, I hold 
i my intereſt to do this or that; and 
Shakeſpeare—whoxe liberties of this 
fort are notorious to all who are read 


in him, — affixes to the verb in this 
paſſage the ſenſe of the phrase above- 
mention'd, using it neutrally: that 
he does ſo, will never be doubted by 
any, but those who have not enough 
conſider' d his manner, and are wed- 
ded to grammatical niceties. The 
remark in this place upon Parolles 
and his qualities, is exactly of a piece 
with one Helen makes upon them 
at p. 6, (1. 22 &c.) but in much bet- 
ter language, as is very rightly ob- 
serv'd by one of the editors: It is ra- 
ther ſtrange, that both he and the reſt 
of his brethren ſhould have ſo little 
ear, as to follow the negligent folio's 
in printing ſome of these ſpeeches as 
prose. 
2, 4. 
Whence honour but of danger wins a 
ſear, As oft it loses all: | The cloſeneſs 
with which the Poet is apt to ex- 
_ himſelf, and the boldneſs of 
is imagery together, make it fre- 
quently proper to explain his ſenſe 
by a paraphrase; as is very well done 
in this place by the author of the 
"Revrsal,” in these words: | "No, come 
thou home, Rofillion,” | from that a- 
bode where all the advantage that 
Honour uſually reaps from the dan- 
ger it ruſhes upon, is only a ſcar in 
teſtimony of it's bravery, as, on the 


other hand, it is often the cauſe of 


loſing all, even life itſelf.” % The 
emendation in I. 25, of the page be- 
fore this, appear'd firſt in the Ox- 


ford edition ; and is too certain, and 


clear withal, to need defence or ex- 
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plaining: But another line of that 
page (1. 32.) has ſuffer d damage in 
all of them, by change of a word 
which adds much to the ſtrength of 
it, namely, the word © ravin; a ſub- 
ſtantive indeed, but by the Poet us'd 
adjectively, to heighten (as ſeems to 
me) an image which he meant to 
ſet forth in all it's horror: for the 
idea convey'd by it is this; that the 
lion, conſtrain'd by hunger, and roar- 
ing, is not ravinous barely, but very 
ravin itſelf. 


. 

are not the things they go under :] 
i. e. have neither the ſincerity nor 
goodneſs they ſeem to have; are not, 
as Polonius 1s made to expreſs him- 
ſelf, (H.“ p. 22.) © of that dye which 
their inveſtments ſhow.” And this in- 
terpretation (the ſubſtance of a note 
of ſome length in the third modern 
editor) is easy and natural, ſuitable 
to the words, and, one would have 
thought, might have ſtop'd further 
medling : But the ſpirit of refining 
was not ſo contented ; but broke 
out, in one editor, into an alteration 
of the negative; in another, into the 
difcharge of it: though all they have 
got by it, when examin'd, will turn 
out to be this, that engines of luſt 
are engines of luſt. . The emenda- 
tion in p. 57, I. 19, belongs to the 
third modern. 

58, 29. * 

1. L. None better &c. ] The Poet's 
negligence with reſpect to these cha- 
racters, is extravagant in the high- 


eſt degree: Firſt, in using no other 
marks for them, as mention'd above, 
but E and G, letters that differ little 
in form; which expos'd what is gi- 
ven to them to many miſtakes, when 
his manuſcript came to the preſs : 


next, in making ſometimes Lords of 


them, ſometimes Captains, and an- 
other time calling them 16. Lord 
and 24, Lord; and again, ſometimes 
E is firſt Lord, and ſometimes G. 
The editor has us'd his beſt judg- 
ment, and waded through these con- 
fusions as well as he could; but can- 
not undertake to particularize all he 
has done, nor would he be much: 
thank'd for it if he did; conſiſting 
only in giving ſometimes to A, what 
the current editions give to B, and 
vice-verſa. Two changes indeed, 
of no unlike nature with the others, 
he has bound himſelf to account 
for, and muſt diſcharge it in this 
place: The ſpeech refer'd to above, 
ends at the words to do,” (I. 31.) in 
all prior editions, and what follows 
is given to another ſpeaker; and ſo 
in p. 61. (I. 20.) the words I mt 
go look my twigs, he ſhall be caught,” 
now join'd to the words that pre- 
ceed them, are put into the other 
Lord's mouth, in those editions: but 
how improper it is, to make ſeparate 
ſpeeches of them, in either place, 
the man of judgment will easily fee; 
and to him too it is ſubmitted, whe-- 
ther the whole of this ſcene is re- 
gulated as it ſhould be. > There is 
{till a ſmall part of it, that. in the 


16 


editor's eye appears ſomething auk- 
ward; and that is, - a ſpeech of the 


firſt Lord's in p. 59, (I. 18.) uſher'd 
in with the very ſame words that 
his companion has us'd in the ſpeech 
before it: Poſſibly, tis a correction 
of the Author's of the firſt part of 
the ſecond Lord's ſpeech; and like 
ſome in Love's Labour's loft,” (ſee a 
note in that play, upon p. 89.) the 
correction, and paſſage to be cor- 
rected, are both printed off: at leaſt, 
the ſcene would be neater, in the e- 
ditor's opinion, if the words O, 
for the love of laughter, let him fetch 
vis drum,” were omitted, and this 
ſpeech inſerted in their room. He 
is ſtrongly inclin'd too, to think a 
ſpeech is wrong given at p. 47; and 
that the ſecond Lord ſhould be no 
2 it, but all given to the 


8 9, 14. 

ohn Drum s entertainment, ] Who 

this Drum was, is uncertain; but 
what is meant by giving @ perſon 
his entertainment, will appear in a 
quotation from Holinſhed, that has 
a place in the School,” where he 
is call'd Tom Drum; as he is too 
in another part of this play, at p. 
100: He is introduc'd, in character 
of a ſerving man, into an old dra- 
matick piece printed in 1601, call'd 
— Tack Drum Entertainment, or, 
The Comedy of Paſquil and Catha- 
rine; and in that, as you ſee, he 
has the name he bears here: but the 


piece affords no explanation of this- 
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proverbial expreſſion, nor any thing 
indeed that correſponds with its firſt 
title. % © Oar,” in the line before 
this, is a correction of the third mo- 
dern's. 

62, 6. 


But I ſhall lose the grounds I work 
upon.) Dark expreſſions; but mean- 
ing, that ſhe muſt then give up the 
defign of making her and her daugh- 
ter inſtruments in the recovery of 
Bertram, fince ſhe had no other 
means to aſſure her ſhe was indeed 
the perſon ſhe call'd herſelf, than 
those ſhe had us'd already. > There 
is a line ſomething lower (1. 15.) 
darker till, and in which all gram- 
mar is violated. For what is—* you 
cannot err in beſtowing it by the good 
aid” &c, and what has f to re- 
late to? Conjecture only can help 
us; and that aſſures us that aid 
is the word related to, and this the 
interpretation of the paſſage: Only 
give me credit, that all I have ſaid 
to you is true; and then you cannot 
but acknowledge — that the aid I 
would borrow of you, is to ſo good 
end, and for ſo good a purpose, that 
no blame can light upon you for 
lending it. 

63, 21. 

which, MF it ſpeed, &c.] The fifth 
editor calls this—* a gingling rid- 
dle;” and ſo he might well, when he 
had made it ſo by reading the ſec- 
ond line thus, And lawful mean- 
ing in a wicked act; againſt all au- 
thority, and all neceſſity too: As it 
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ſtands, it is indeed a gingle; but fo 
little of a riddle, that he who ſhould 
go about to explain it would deserve 
a reprimand rather than thanks, 
64, 17. 
fo we ſeem to know, is to know 


Araigbt our purpose:] So we ſeem to 


knew the ſeeming to know] what 
each ſays to other, 7s for him 70 
know [is letting him know] ftraight 
our purpose; that we are plotters a- 
gainſt him, not the band of ſtrang- 
ers we desire he ſhould think us.. 
The alteration of mule” to © mute,” 
in the opposite page, (I. 9.) appears 
to be right; and the rather, for what 
is brought to confirm it out of H. 
5. (v.15,12 &c.) by the perſon who 
made the alteration, the third edi- 
tor, V But when this was in hand- 
ling, 'tis ſtrange another manifeſt 
blunder of the Poet's firſt printers, 


in the line before this, did not ſtrike 


him$ who have printed — Where- 


fore? What's the inſtance?” as one in- 


terrogation, thus wherefore what's 
the inſtance ?” yet, ſtrange as it is, it 
neither ſtruck him nor any of them, 


for ſo it ſtands in them all: And they 


call the place of this ſcene too—The 
Florentine Camp; when nothing can 


be more evident, than that it muſt 


have been a place ſome ſmall diſtance 
from it. 
68, 8. 


What is not holy, &c.] Diana's 
argument here, if it were put into 


fyllogism, would run thus: — The 
Beings we commonly ſwear by are 


holy Beings, and the atteſtations we 
make by them are not to be cred- 
ited unleſs made for holy purposes : 
I ſwear to you by the holieſt of all 
those Beings for a purpose that is 
not holy; Ergo, After which, ſhe 
proceeds to tell Bertram, — that, as 
he might juſtly diſcredit her oaths, 
if ſhe ſhould make any to him of 
ſuch a tendency ; ſo ſhe has no faith 
in his, ſince his purpose in making 
them is plainly wicked: There- 


fore, your oaths Are words, and poor 


conditions ; but unſeal d; which un- 


feal'd is a word of great import, in- 


cluding more than appears at firſt 


view: for this, in few, is convey'd 


by it; that oaths holily taken are 
as bonds made valid by witneſſing, 
have the ſeal of the Almighty af- 
fix d to them in way of witneſs : 
but your oaths, ſpeaking to Bertram, 
are words only, and bonds of no 
force, being deſtitute of that ſanc- 
tion which is only given to oaths 
that are holy. The ſpeaker's reason- 
ing is clouded, by being part of it 
put in wrong place; for This has 
no holding. | To fwear by him whont 
I proteſt to love, That I will work a- 
gainſt bim: is, in reality, a branch 
of her major : and again, by the am- 
biguity of one of her 1 
* When I did love you ill; whose 
common meaning is when I had 
little love for you, but which means 
here - when I lov'd you in an or 
bad way: but when these are con- 


ceiv'd as they ſhould be, yo 


—— — 
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ment is as ſtated above. 
69, 31. 

Since men are ſo braid, &c.] The 
correction made in this place, be- 
longs to the Oxford editor, and car- 
ries with it the appearance of cer- 
tainty: Diana, in her anger to Ber- 
tram, conceives an ill opinion of 
men in general; and this produces 
the declaration againſt marriage in 
general, which follows in the next 
Fine. 

70, 27. 

Ere they attain &c.] This too is 
a correction of the laſt-mention'd e- 
ditor, and carries present conviction 
with it; which cannot be ſaid of 
one that he has made in the ſpeech 
before this, where for delay he 
reads allay: but delay need not 
be underſtood in its more common 
ſenſe of —putting off for a time, (for 
that indeed were improper) but of 
putting off for all time; a power 
that he muſt aſk of the Deity, for 
man has it not in himſelf. The al- 
teration in I. 3o, and that in the next 
age at I. 4, are from the ſame hand; 
but perhaps, in the firſt of them, 
© meant were better chang'd to 
mean time, as propos d by the author 
of the Revrsal.” Company ſeems to 
have crept in, by the compositor's 
caſting his eye upon a line ſomething 
higher. 

; I, 2. 

and, there residing, &c.] The edi- 
tor is not now to learn, that the 


tenderneſs of ber nature” may ſignify 
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—her tender nature, and ſo a proper 
ſubſtantive to govern * became; but, 
had that been intended, he thinks 
* as had not follow'd, but ſimply 
* prey. Be this as it may, Can 
that ſame Zenderneſs of her nature be 
thought, with any propriety, to go- 
vern what follows? and yet, this 


it muſt do, if the inſerted: word 


"through" is not allow'd of: allowing 
it, the ſbe before © accompliſh'd ” is 
then the governing ſubſtantive, and 
the common usage of ſpeech will 
condudt it to the end of both ſenten- 
ces: And that ſame common us- 
age demanded the ſuppreſſion of it 
in I. 19, and the change of rom 
into for in l. 3a: the Oxford edi- 
tion has —from point to point. 
72, 20. 

if they were more than they can 
commend.) A ſtrange expreſſion; and 
not to be underſtood without ſup- 
plying, in thought, ſome word or o- 
ther: with truth, or, truly, are the 
words that bid faireſt; but even then, 
when either of these are ſupply'd, 
the word © commend is ſtill liable 
to objection. 


27. 

1. L. Huſh! heodman comes. | The 
negligent folio's give Huſh to Ber- 
tram; which is apparently wrong, 
for he is wholly taken up at that 
time with concern for himſelf, leſt 
Parolles ſhould tell any tales of him: 
The word appear'd firſt where it 
ſhould do, in the Oxford edition ; 
and in that too is the change at 1. 7. 
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* Hloodman,” is the muffl'd Parolles; 
and was a familiar word to the ears 
of that time: there is ſtill a play a- 
mong children, call'd = Hoodman's 


blind. 


4. 345 

Ber. All SY. to 7+ —] The rea- 
der, who has been us'd to fee © Al/'s 
one to me” given to Parolles, will 
wonder to ſee it chang'd, as he 
thinks, into All's one to him,” and 
ſtanding where it does now : but he 
is to know—that © him is no change, 
but the uniform reading of all the 
folio's: This could not be ſpoken b 
Parolles; nor ſhould he ſpeak it wah 
me, as all the modern editors make 
him ; for that imports an open pro- 
faneneſs that makes him the object 
of deteſtation ; which was never the 
Poet's mind that he ſhould be, nor 
is proper in comedy : Bertram may 
well enough (ay it of him ; and, 
when ſpoken by him, his ejacula- 
tion upon it comes in more grace- 
fully: The folio's, who make Pa- 
rolles ſpeak the words, have, in ſo 
doing, given another inſtance, but 
more glaring, of the ſame ſort of ne- 
gligence that we had in the note 
before this. It would be ridicu- 
lous, after what has been ſaid, to a- 
ſcribe it to them as a fault, — that 
they have not diſtinguiſh'd by types 
what the interpreter reads out of a 
note from what he ſpeaks ; but the 
moderns, who use those diſtinctions, 
and likewise make pretenſion to 


greater exactneſs, ſhould (methinks) 


have ſhown ſome of it here. 
6, 31. * 

Half won is match well made; That 
is, — If you get the half only of what 
you are promis'd, you may think 
you have made no bad match; - en- 
courage him therefore, and use your 
good fortune. So much for inter- 
pretation: but there is a greater mat- 
ter behind, which muſt now be en- 
quir'd into. Parolles,—in this letter 
as it is call'd, but in truth a ſmall 
ſonnet ; or rather parcel of a ſonnet 
whose beginning 1s wanting, except 
perhaps the firſt line of it which is 
printed ſingly above, — is advising 
Diana to make a real and present 
profit of her lover's impatience, and 
not depend on his promises, I hen 
he fwears oaths, bid him drop gold, 
and take it;” This is the purport of 
much the greater part of the ſonnet, 
and ſhould be that of the whole; for 
it is the law of this kind of poem, — 


to make it turn upon one thought 


only, branch'd and diverſify'd in ex- 
mo at pleasure of the composer: 
ut the fifth and ſixth line of the 
ſonnet in queſtion break out into a 
different topick, that has no relation 
to what - goes before it, nor connec- 
tion with what it is follow'd by: 
add to this, that the ſonnet (which 
in Shakeſpeare conſiſts always of 
fourteen lines, the firſt twelve rim- 
ing alternately) terminates in one 
couplet only, and not two as in this; 
to which there is but one ſeemin 
exception, and that in J.. - N which 
2 


20 


is treated of in it's place, Upon the 
whole then, it is the editor's firm o- 
pinion,—that we owe these lines to 
the Poet's own negligence, and his 
publiſher's blindneſs: that he meant 
to reject them; and ſhould have ex- 
pung d when he pen'd the laſt coup- 
et, which, upon a little reflection, 
he thought fitter for the place. Had 
the ſonnet been ſeen in this light in 
due time, this fifth and ſixth line 
of it had either not appear d in the 
resent edition, or been put between 
crotchets as of doubtful authority. 
«> This ſcene, which has as power- 
ful effect as any other whatever in 
either ancient or modern comedy, 
is no where more excellent than in 
the ſpeech that concludes it: the 
inting of which the reader is re- 
queſted to compare with that of any 
other edition, and then ſay—whe- 
ther the ſpirit of it was conceiv'd as 
it ſhould be by the publiſhers of 
those editions. 
81, 21. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you, | But with the 
word: The time &c. ] All editions but 
one put the colon after you,” and no 

ſtop at all in the line that follows it; 
but how it is then to be underſtood, 
they have none of them told us: one 
editor indeed, fays— that * with the 
word ſignifies — in an inſtant of 
time; which if he could make out, 
it may perhaps have ſome meaning, 
but usage declares againſt him. The 
Oxford editor uses the punctuation 
above, but reads — Bear with the 
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word; which is indeed the ſenſe 
of the paſſage, but leſs ſtrongly ex- 
preſſ d than by the word which the 
folio's have given us: It ſhould be 
remember'd, that Diana lyes under 


the imputation of having given up 


her honour to Bertram ; and this 
ſlander, a verbal injury only, is the 
ſufferance which Helen desires her 
to ſubmit to a little while longer; 
telling her withal, that ſhe had no 
reason to apprehend any other; for 
ſuch is the force of yet, and but.” 
> This conciſeneſs of the Poet, 
which is often us'd by him, neceſſa- 
rily draws on obſcurity, and ſome- 
times a violation of grammar: which 
we think is the caſe with one of his 
expreſſions in the page before this, 
I. 25; where © which gratitude,” (in 
deſpite of what grammar may have 
to object to it) muſt mean—one for 
which gratitude &c. i. e. one office: 
They who think it not reasonable, 
to imagine that ſo much could be 
left by the Poet to be ſupply'd, ma 

inſert, if they like it, the words which 
we have us'd to explain him. «> The 
word © revives,” in the ſpeech firſt 
examin'd, has been objected to; and 
—revyes, a word never heard of, re- 
commended in it's room by the fifth 
editor: revives means encoura- 
ges, causes hope to rise up in us; al- 
luding to the fortunate incident, as 
Helen then thought, of the French 
king's being at Marſeilles. «> That 
* ſaucy ” (1. 12.) ſhould ever be diſ- 
carded,” as it has been by the editor 
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who gives us revyes,— 1s almoſt in- 
credible; having a delicacy in it, the 
loſs of which no critical ingenuity 
whatever can poſſibly attone for: 
However, none is ſhown in this 
place ; for the ſenſe, which is clear 
and wants no explanation, is perfect- 
ly the ſame in the alter'd reading as 
in that which is genuine : with this 
difference indeed, that the ſweet- 
neſs which went along with that 
ſenſe, the alteration has ſtript it of; 
as a ſtorm ravages a garden, but leaves 
the form of it. 
De, 31. 

a ſnipt-taffeta fellow; &c.] A fop, 
a coxcomb, a dealer in /arpt (or 
pink'd) tafeta ; a faſhion with men 
of dreſs in their doublets, as may be 
ſeen in old pictures. w> The words 
* villatnous ſaffron” are metaphorical, 
and mean the vices and follies of 
the perſon he ſpeaks of; inſinuating 
withal, that they were of the deepeſt 
dye poflible : the metaphor is bor- 
row'd from paſtry, in which ſaffron 
is ſtill us'd for the purpose of co- 
louring. v. w. 7. 59, 2. % ad- 
vanced, 1. 3, means — advanced in 
credit. 

83, 1. 

But, for he 15 &c.] The folio's give 
us © ſure” for for, —as may be ſeen 
at the bottom,—with a comma at 


fre, and a full ſtop at © court 


which punctuation and reading 1s 
follow'd by all the moderns, the Ox- 
ford editor excepted; who reads = 
* fince,” retaining the punctuation. 


For, (taken in the ſenſe of —for 
that, because) bids faireſt, by reason 
of the , to be the true word: and the 
punctuation now us'd gives a clear- 
neſs to this gentleman's reas'ning, 
ſuch as it is, that makes explaining 
unneceſſary. Honour d, a little 
higher, is an emendation of the laſt- 
mention'd editor, hardly leſs certain 
than those we have been juſt ſpeak- 
ing of, though rather bolder ; and 
contains a piece of innocent humour 
and banter upon the French, as if 
their own dark complexions inclin'd 
them to hold that of the © lack 
prince, as he is call'd, in more re- 
ſpect. The word © ſuggeſt,” 1.11, 
is worth remarking : it has the force 
of the Latin—/zggerere, in a middle 
ſignification between ſeduce, and 
invite; and is therefore a proper word 
to be follow'd, as we have no other 
that has exactly that force. 
87, 3.8 

muddy d in fortune s moat, ] The old 
reading was mood; and has been 
given up ſomething too haſtily for 
that which now appears in the text, 
taken from the third modern editor: 
the word diſpleasure, that follows 
ſoon after, and the gingle between 
* muddy'd ” and © mood (a thing 
much in Shakeſpeare's way) was not 
refleted upon; nor a ſtronger cir- 
cumſtance yet—that the change of 
mood into moat, is a change of 
the Clown's making; who laying 
hold upon muddy d, and ſimell- 
ing ſtrong, presently makes a moat 
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of the other, that he may extract 
from it all the humour that follows: 
The judgment was dazzl'd by that 
aſſemblage of paſſages which the 

rſon who made the alteration has 
rak'd together from the other parts 
of the ſcene, and ſet in a very ſtrong 
light : fo ſtrong, that the editor ex- 
peas to be condemn'd by moſt of 
those who have ſeen them, for re- 
mw his firſt opinion; but he has 
given his reasons, and thinks them 
ſufficient. > The alteration in I. 23, 
which belongs to the ſame gentle- 
man, Carries more conviction with 
it: Smiles has no ſenſe or humour 
that is diſcoverable ; but miles ” 
being taken—as epithets, and com- 
fort © ironically, the ſentence is not 
wanting in either. 

De, 15. 

fortune's che. The wag who 
coin'd * fortune s moat,” —which he 
converts by and by into the unclean 
fſb-pond of her diſpleasure,” = calls 
it here her cigſe- tool; because the 
privy, in moſt ancient houſes, was 
over the moat. > The latter part of 
Lafeu's queſtion at the bottom of 
this page, I. 31, ſhould be deliver'd 
in the higheſt tone of voice that be- 
longs to the figure call'd— irony ; o- 
therwise, the words are a flat con- 
tradition to what is always objected 
to Fortune, and mock-reasoning in- 
to the bargain. The ſame ſpeaker 
is complimented with a word in the 
next page, at I. 7, which he has no 
title to, to wit, the word — one; which 
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crept into the third folio, between 

* than” and © word,” and is continu'd 

in all copies ſince: the ſpeech ſuffers 

by the intrusion; for it makes the 

conundrum leſs visible, as the French 

reader will perceive very clearly. 
88, 25. 

our eſteem] meaning, the eſteem he 
himſelf was held in; which, ſays 
the ſpeaker, was much leſſen'd by the 
loſs of ſo rich a jewel as Helena: for 
this, as the world goes, is the cer- 
tain conſequence of any great loſs, 
or diminution of fortune. «> i the 
blade of youth,” the old reading in l. 
31, is undoubtedly very good ſenſe; 
meaning, — when youth was in the 
blade, in it's firſt ſpring; a metaphor 
taken from grain of any ſort: but 
the adopted word — blaze,” (a me- 
taphor alſo, and us'd by the Poet in 
other places) is ſo easy a correction, 
and ſo neceſlary,—in the editor's o- 
pinion, to introduce the ideas that 
follow, that he could not but believe 
it the true one : he found it in the 
third modern editor, where it is only 
propos'd in a note. Oi pour d 
into fire” makes one fire, and that a 
blazing one; which is the reason they 
govern verbs ſingular, which one 
gentleman has turn'd into plurals. 

89, 19. 

The nature of his great offence is 
dead,] Poetry,— a creating power, 
that delights in putting mind into 
every thing, does in this place ex- 
ercise her faculty upon fence; 


making of it a perſon, and giving it 
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a natural body, which ſhe firſt Alle, 
and afterwards burtes it's remains: 
This idea produc'd the word © na- 
ture ;” which has been chang'd, and 
matter put in it's room. w Sea- 
gon, 1. 31, ſignifies — the fair ſeason, 
ſummer, unclouded ſummer; the 
king's ſummer has clouds in it, as 
he tells you ſoon after, that ſhed ſome 
little hail, and are gone. 
o, 19. 

Scorn'd a fair colour, ] All the pow- 

er of ſophiſtry has been employ d, to 


diſposseſs the word corn d of it's the meer modern reader, and may 


ſeat, and give it to - corch d; and, 
in the power of those arms, ſcorch d 
has forc'd it's way into the two laſt 
editions, and eſcap'd a trial beſides, 
for it has not been call'd in queſtion 
by any examiner : neither ſhall it be 
here; but the old posseflor's title en- 
quir'd into, which (we believe) will 
turn out a good one. Scorn'd” then, 
ſignifies—threw ſcorn upon it, made 
it ſeem a thing to be ſcorn'd ; juſt as 
" expreſſ 'd it ſtoln, the words it is 
follow'd by, ſignify made it look as 
not natural, /o/z from art: and both 
these expreſſions, thus interpreted, 
tally very well with a © perſpective; 
between which, and a burning-glaſs, 
there is ſome difference, 
I, 24 ® | 

T bad her, &c.] Either this paſſage 
is mutilated, or ſtrangely elliptical, 
or © bad” muſt have a ſenſe put upon 
it which no ſearch will ever be able 
to eſtabliſh by precedent ; warn d 
comes the neareſt, but books give it 


no ſuch ſignification: if elliptical, 
remember, or be aſſur d, are the words 
to be ſupply'd ; but what the words 
are that have been omitted, ſhould 
that be deem'd the caſe of this paſ- 
ſage, the editor cannot take upon 
him to ſay: Had he thought it per- 
miſſible to alter, he would have read 
the place thus; — I bad her, if ber 


fortunes ever ſtood | Neceſſity'd to help, 


ſend by this toten, | And I'd reheve 
her.” v. 92, 23. © Stood neceſſity'd to 
help,” will appear a ſtrange phrase to 


ſtartle even the Shakeſpearian ; but 
a little recollection will tell him, 
that it ſignifies—ſtood in neceſſity of 
help: the genuineneſs of it can only 
be maintain'd by analogy ; for 'twill 
be in vain to ſeek for neceſſity'd, and 
neceſſity'd to help too, either in the 
Poet himſelf, or any other writer. 
The word time is wanted too in I. 
18, to make out the ſenſe: it is in- 
ſerted in the Oxford edition, which 
reads—The laſt time &er ſhe &c : but 
this is robbing Peter to pay Paul; 
for that is full as much wanted in 
this reading, as time in the old one. 
She, in this line, is a change of the 
firſt modern editor which the others 
have clos'd with; for J, as the 
reader ſees below, is the word in the 
folio's : perhaps then, the line was 
meant to run thus; The /aft time 
that I took my leave at court,” which 
nothing hinders us from ſupposing— 
was before Helen left it, if by court 
we underſtand Paris; for thougk 
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Lafeu had ſpoken with the king 


ſince, yet that was in his progreſs, 
at Marſeilles, or ſome other place 
elſe; as will appear to the attentive 
peruser of what is ſaid by him in p. 
84. «> The change at l. 9. in this 

age, and that in page 92 at l. 7, 
| i to the third editor, and both 
are ſelf-evident : © Ungag'd may or 
may not be a word of the Poet's coi- 
ning; and if not adopted by writers, 
and makers of dictionaries fince, it 
merits well to have been ſo. 


„ 17. 8 

Then, if —.— Ae] Three ex- 
planations have been made of this 
paſſage : the firſt, a ſtrange one; the 
other two, by gentlemen of great in- 
genuity, (v. Canons of Criticism, 
p- 39; and the Revisal,” p. 183.) 
who yet have wander'd a little from 
the true conception of it, or not ſet 
it (at leaſt) in it's proper light, which 
these words would do better: 
Then, if you have ſenſe enough to 
know that you are yourſelf, [the 
ſame knowledge which teaches you 
that, muſt teach you that this ring 
was Helen's, for you know it with 
no leſs certainty ; therefore] Con- 
feſs 'twas hers” &c. where the words 
between hooks are an imply'd con- 
ſequence, of which diſcourſe affords 
many examples. But what ſhall we 
ſay to ſome lines in the next page, 
beginning — © My fore-paſt proofs,” 
&c ? Surely, these are a little re- 
mov'd from common apprehenſion, 


and ſhould have an interpreter as 
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well as what we have juſt ſpoke to. 
Fears then, in the line after this, 
mean present fears; And the whole 
of what the ſpeaker would ſay, ſeems 
to be this: — Though I have been 
weak enough, in a former inſtance, 
to hold him in too little ſuſpicion ; 
yet, what I ſaw of his behaviour in 
that, ſhall put me ſo much upon my 
guard at present, that the world 
ſhall never have it to ſay of me,— 
that I have been guilty of the ſame 
weakneſs a ſecond time: Upon 
which, he orders the perſon he is 
ſpeaking of into immediate confine- 
ment; and ſays, - Nell jift this mat- 
ter further,” The word © removes,” 
ſomething lower, 1.16, means — re- 
moves of the king and his court. 


94, I. 4 

and toll for this.] That is, look 
upon him as dead, and act accord- 
ingly: the phrase is ſuited to the 
ſpeaker, and ſo is the ſentiment that 
preceeds it. The ſecond folio has — 
and toule him for this.” pointing it 
as above; evidently a miſtake, and 
effect of the compositor's negli- 
gence: Yet this miſtake is adopted by 
the third modern editor, and other 
changes made in the paſſage in con- 
ſequence of that adoption : for thus 
it runs in that editor; - I will buy 
me a ſon-in-law in a Fair, and toll 
for him. For this, I'll none of him.” 
The alteration is made without no- 
tice; without reason aſſign'd for it; 
or explanation of what he has given 


us, either by himſelf or those who 
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have follow'd him, who are—all the 
editors ſince. > The neglect of these 
gentlemen, ſome readers may find 
themſelves inclin'd to aſcribe to 
forgetfulneſs: the benefit of which 
excuſe, the present editor demands 
for himſelf, with reſpect to another 
line in this page, I. 12 ; where hav- 
ing clos'd with a correction which is 
found in four editions before him, he 
omitted to put at bottom (as ſhould 
have been) the reading his prede- 
ceſſors rejected, which is -“ fweare 


them Lordfhip.” 


97, 27. 

But wilt F 1 Fai ſpeak all thou 
Znow /t ?] i. e. in this affair about 
which you are now queſtion'd : for 
this mutt neceſſarily be ſupply d; or 
elſe, © But, muit be chang'd into 
What ! . Bad as the pointing uſu- 
ally is in the Poet's old copies, it is 
ſometimes better than that of those 
which came after; and this happens 
to be the caſe with the ſecond line 
of the ſpeech next to this: where, 
inſtead of the comma after her,” 
which they found in the folio's, the 
moderns have put a colon ; and a 
comma after that,” where the fo- 
lio's have no ſtop: The ſenſe result- 
ing from this punctuation, if ſenſe 
it be, will hardly be approv'd of by 
the conſiderate reader; whose judg- 
ment will easily tell him, that the 
folio's are right; that the ſentence in 
queſtion 1s an unfiniſh'd ſentence, in 
which the ſpeaker appears diſpos'd 
to exculpate that maſter, againſt 


whom, in a breath or two after, he 
gives the fulleſt evidence poſſible: 
circumſtances of much humour; and 
by which the character of the per- 
ſon they come from is kept up to the 
laſt, for he makes his exit in this 
ſpeech. r Another character in this 
ſcene, to wit, that of Diana, — is in- 
deed ſuſtain'd in like manner with 
this we are ſpeaking of ; but, ſure- 
ly, a little at the expence of propri- 
ety, if the presence be conſider'd, to 
— — and before whom ſhe utters 
the ſeveral levities which the Poet 


has put into her mouth: His motive 


ſeems to have been, to abate by 
these pleasantries the almoſt tragical 
effect which the winding up of his 
fable might otherwise have had; and 
has yet in part, as appears by what 
is ſaid by Lafeu in his laſt ſpeech: 
but whether this will ſufficiently pal- 
liate the improprieties hinted at, is 
a matter of ſome doubt. . The fix 
concluding lines of the play are cut 
off from it by the moderns, and 
formally titI'd — The Epilogue : for 
which, they have no authority from 
the folio's; nor any from reason ; 
more than that they do indeed epi- 
logize, and addreſs the audience ; as 
the conclusion of other plays do, 
which yet are not intitl'd as this is. 
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4, 4 

Enter an Attendant.) This At- 
fendant,” in former editions, is call'd 
—"2 Meſſenger ;” with what proprie- 
ty, let that perſon judge who reflects 
upon what is ſaid presently in lines 
17, 18 & 21: the firſt of which lines 
is unaccountably mangl'd, more or 
leſs, in all the later editions: And 
this is likewise the fate of ſome lines 
in the next page, 22 & 23; the change 
that is made in them, being not on- 
ly void of authority, but alſo with- 
out reason or ſhadow of reason ; in- 
, deed, much to their detriment. 

D, 23. 

the rang d empire] meaning, or- 
derly rang'd ; whose are now 
entire and diſtin, like a number of 
well-built edifices : See a paſſage in 
* Coriolanus,” p. 65,1. 20. A flight 
maiſ-ſpelling of rang d in the two 
elder folio's, produc'd — raign'd in 
the other two; out of which ſprung 
an epithet ſeemingly plauſible, that 
has a place in the Readings.” 

D, 32. 

T ſeem the fool I am not; &c.] The 
reading of all editions hitherto has 
been TI ſeem;” follow'd by a punc- 
tuation in this line, and another in 


1. 2. of the next page, differing from 
that observ'd here; a reading and 
punctuation that convey either no 
ſenſe at all, or elſe one that can not 
be acceded to by a perſon of any 
judgment: As the ſpeeches now 
ſtand, they present a moſt pleasing 
image of exalted coquettery on one 
hand, and of a lover's forbearance on 


the other: Cleopatra, in the words 
that are quoted, checks herſelf for 


aſking ſo idle a queſtion as that a- 
bout Fulvia, knowing, as ſhe (for- 
ſooth) did, that Antony would be 
Antony; and is there ſtop'd by a re- 
ply of moſt exquisite delicacy, 
But, ſtir d by Cleopatra,” —who can 
ſay what he will be? for that is left 
to be indicated by the tone in which 
the words are deliver'd, and the ac- 


tion and look that accompanies 


them. In this ſcene and the third, 
Cleopatra is in a humour of teizing 
her lover; a humour that many fine 
ladies are of, but never lady per- 
form'd it in ſo royal a manner : all 
the other parts of her character are 
finiſh'd with equal maſtery ; nor is 
there any throughout this Poet by 
which it is exceeded, or, if any, by 
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Falſtaff only: and ſhould ſuch a pro- 
digy 
does perfect juſtice to it, ſhe might 
fairly be ſaid —to bear away the palm 
from all others of her profeſſion. 

6, 2. 

muſt charge his horns &c. ] i. e. dreſs 
them up with garlands,” ſet them 
forth gayly; a wanton thought, that 
ſuits perfectly the perſon it comes 
from, and is expreſſ d in words e- 

ually wanton: the very ſlight change 
Son is made in one of them appear'd 
farſt in the third modern editor, and 
is neceſſary. The entry of Enobar- 
bus, 1. 9, has more ſpirit by being 
plac'd where it is, than where it has 
always been before—the beginning 
of the ſcene. 

De, 30. 

O excellent! Kc. It has been ob- 
serv'd by a gentleman,” that this is 
one of those ominous ſpeeches, in 
which the ancients were ſo ſuperſti- 
tious,” and the observation is juſt : 
for the Poet deals largely in them; 
as will be ſhewn upon ſome occa- 
sion hereafter, where the evidence 
is more ſtriking than it is (perhaps) 
in this place: What is intended, by 
making Charmian ſay in her next 
ſpeech - Then, belike, my children 
ſhall have no names,” will be ſeen 
very plainly, by turning to one of 
maſter Launce's in the 2. g. of V.” 
P- 47, J. 15. 


7. 27. 
Alexa come, &c. ] All the change 
in this paſſage is, that a break only 


ever arise, as an actreſs that 


27 


is put after Alexa, and it is im- 
mediately join'd to © mend; where- 
as, in the folio's, Alexas begins a 
new line, and has a full ſtop to it, 
which gives it ſomething the air of 
a ſpeech not belonging to Charmian: 
This can hardly be call'd—an emen- 
dation; though it is challeng'd as 
ſuch by the third modern editor, for 
no better reason (it ſeems) than — 
because his two predeceſſors had 
ſtumbl'd, and made the ſeparation 
quite certain. 
8 

{This is ſtiſ news ) If this be meant 
of the ſtyle in which the Meſſenger 
couches his news,— and no other 
meaning presents itſelf,— there was 
never a greater truth : The words are 
expung'd in the Oxford edition; and 
had been ſo in this, had they ap- 
pear'd in the light which they now 
do; which is that of —a gloſs on the 
other words, put by heedleſſneſs into 
the manuſcript, and creeping thence 
into print. The word that is now 
firſt inſerted in the line next to this, 
gives meaning and truth to a ſen- 
tence that had neither before; for 
Labienus could not extend Aſia, had 
he conquer'd the whole of it: ex- 
tended Afia means the extent of 
Aſia, the whole extent of it. 

De, 24. 

When our quick winds lye fill; ] By 


8 


" winds” are meant - friends; per- 
ſons ſo truly ſuch, as to remind those 
they love of their faults: the obser- 
vation is certainly juſt; and the me- 
2 
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taphor in which it is wrap'd, a phy- 
sical truth: and that this is a true 
interpretation, is clear from what im- 
mediately follows, — and our ills told 


us, | Is as our earing ;” i. e. and the 


telling us our ills or ill actions, is a 
kind of culture to minds that lye 
waſte; ſtill purſuing the image he 
had borrow'd from husbandry. 
ie 

be present pleasure, &c.] The ſen- 
timent convey'd in the paſſage that 
begins with these words, is, in the 
main, no other than that contain'd 
in the general maxim preceding it, 
and in the reflections with which it 
is follow'd: the metaphor dreſſing 
it, ſeems taken (as has been observ'd) 
from the ſun's revolution; whose 
weſtern declenſion does, in a ſort, 
make him opposite to himſelf, that 
is to what he was 1n the morning, 
an eaſtern ſun. «> Could, in 1. 13, 
is—could willingly : And the pecu- 
harity in this, calls to mind another 
forcible monoſyllable, not remark'd 
upon in its place, to wit © now in 


p. 5, 1.6; a word indeed of great 


force, for the reasonableneſs of what 
is then ſpoken is all wrap'd up in it: 
by. now is inſinuated the ſpeaker's 
own advanc'd age, and that of the 
lady addref{'d to; which, in the opi- 
nion of perſons like them, makes it 
proper that no time be loſt in the 
purſuing of what they call — plea- 
sures. FEELS 
11, 17. 


When it pleaseth their deities &c.] 


Among a number of fanciful ſpeech- 
es that mark out this character, this 
(perhaps) is the oddeſt and moſt ec- 
centrical: An ellipſis, however vio- 
lent, ſtands for nothing with Eno- 
barbus: witneſs, what he ſays at I. 33 
where the words—* they are greater 


forms and tempeſts than almanacks 


can — ſhould, in ſober expreſ- 
fion, have run thus; — we ſhould call 
them — ſtorms, and tempeſts; and 
those greater than almanacks can 
report: nor is grammar at all bet- 
ter dealt with; and therefore it 
ſhews,” in the paſſage that is now 
under trial, does full as well as — 
they ſhew ; or elſe we may heal the 
breach thus, by making it ” ſtand 
for - this action of theirs: His“ ray- 
lors ate - women, the artificers of 
other women; and in that lyes the 
comfort he ſpeaks of; for when old 
robes are worn out,” that is—when 
an old wife is carry'd to her grave, 
* there are members {wvidelicet, of 
the community) ſtill left © 70 make ”” 
newer and freſher. 
12, 2. 

And get her love to part.] They 
who alter d h, into —/eave, had 
not reflected ſufficiently, who the 
perſon is that they give it to: the 
perſon is Antony; Antony coming 
to himſelf, and beginning to think 
rather ſeriouſly; who, in that diſ- 
position, muſt be ſuppos'd to conſi- 


der his own dignity, of which the 


word —/eave is an evident breach: it 


ſeems indeed to have been avoided . 
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with ſome ſtudy; and © love,” a leſs 
natural expreſſion, ſubſtituted for it: 
the ſenſe we muſt take the words in, 
is as follows; - and get her, whose 
love is ſo great for me, to conſent to 
my parting. 
De, 16. 

like the courſer's hair, &c.] That 
a horſe-hair was turn'd to an animal, 
by lying a certain time in a veſſel of 
ſtagnant water, was believ'd in the 
Poet's days, as appears from a paſ- 
ſage in Holinſhed : The animal pro- 
duc'd is call'd there indeed —worm ; 
but the vulgar opinion might make 
a ſerpent of it: which being hair- 
like and very minute when it firſt 
aſſum' d life, was not come to its ve- 
nom; and in that lyes the aptneſs of 
the ſimilitude. 

De, 27. 

T did not ſend you; -] Spoken in 
way of caution ; leaſt Antony, find- 
ing it, ſhould take it as a mark of 
her love. 

Id $4 

Bliſs in our brows bent; &c.] Bent 
is a ſubſtantive, and brows bent ” 
— the fine arch of the eye-brows: 
Eternity, in the line before this, 
means — the joys of eternity; But 
what good interpretation ſhall we 
put upon race,” in the line that 
comes after? To ſay, that — was 
a race of beaven, means — was of 
_ heavenly race, does not ſatiſfy: and 

therefore the easy emendation, that 
has a place in the Oxford edition, 
and allo in our Various Readings,” 


*3 


ſeems proper to be adopted. 
I 65-14; 

So Antony loves.) meaning —ſuch is 
Antony's love; fluctuating, and ſub- 
ject to ſudden turns, like my health. 
© But why is Antony call'd =" zhzs 
Herculean Roman,” in l. 29? The 
houſe that Antony came of, boaſted 
an immediate deſcent from Anton a 
fon of Hercules; and Hercules him- 
ſelf was honour'd in particular man- 
ner by all of that houſe : which the 
Poet has alſo alluded to, in a line 
that has given ſome trouble, the 
twenty third of p. 84. 

16, 17. 

O, my oblivion &c.] Intimating by 
this expreſſion— that Antony's obli- 
vion was ſomething more than even 
oblivion itſelf : the hemiſtich that 
follows, may be explain'd in these 
words; —and the memory I once 
had, is all a blot. The reply made 
to this, has been ſtrangely miſtaken 
by two authors, who have not en- 
ter'd into the delicacy of the reproof 
that is couch'd in it: Did J not 
know, ſays Antony, what a miſtreſs 
you are in the arts of diſſembling, 
and of counterfeiting any idle hu- 
mour you please, I ſhould take the 
wantonneſs of your present behavi- 
our for real wantonneſs, and accuse 
you of little feeling : and with this 
interpretation, the anſwer of Cleo- 
patra quadrates perfectly ; for it a- 
mounts to an avowal - that ſhe had 
indeed been acting a part, and that 
with the greateſt conſtraint, and moſt 
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painfully to herſelf : her motive, as 
ſhe would have it thought,—to keep 
up Antony's ſpirits, and her own, in 
ſuch a trying juncture as this of their 
parting. - 

| De, 29. 

One great competitor :)] From the 
firſt of these words may be gather'd 
—that the party who utters it had 
been engag'd in converſation with 
Lepidus before their entry; and that 
a topick of that converſation had 
been,—a charge brought againſt him 
by the other, of deſigning to get rid 
of his partners, and govern ſingly: 
The paſſage being ſeen in this view, 
there can be no occasion for chang- 
ing One into -A, or into Our, 
as has been done by different gen- 
tlemen. 


67. 7. 
His faults, in im &c.] The — 
priety of this ſimilitude has been 
queſtion'd; and, indeed, ſome reflec- 
tion is neceſſary, ere it can be ſeen: 
The night in which Antony's faults 
were ſet, and by which they were 
render d more glaring, is = the tur- 
bulent ſtate of affairs, and the ſtorm 
that was then arisen from Pompey. 
* © Being mature,” 1. 26, has been 
chang'd into immature: but boys 
are not usually rated for faults be- 
fore they are of years to know better; 
nor can they rebel to judgment, till 
ſuch time as they have ſome. 

18, 7. 
It bath been 0 4 us &c.] The 
maxims that follow thick in this 
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ſpeech,areworded ſtrongly and cloſe- 
ly, and are (of conſequence) ſome- 
thing obſcure; yet not fo much ſo, 
—to one competently verſ'd in the 
language of Shakeſpeare, and who 
pays attention to what is before him, 
—as to make commenting neceſſary: 
And to ſuch readers too, either ex- 
planation or defence of the changes 
that are made in this page (all, ex- 
cept that in 1. 14, taken from other 
editors, and chiefly the third) would 
be an affront ; unleſs it be of the laſt 
of them, which perhaps may ſeem 
ſtrange to the claſſical, and to ſuch 
as have met with —Mutina in all the 
modern editions: but Modena is 
the word in that Plutarch which 
Shakeſpeare dealt with; and there 
put, as is probable, from knowledge 
that the ancient Mutina is the pre- 
sent Modena. 
21, 8. “ 

med cin] For ſo the word ſhould 
have been ſpelt; and the appellation 
is given to Antony, as being the cu- 
rer of all her ſorrows . dumb d, a 
correction of the third modern edi- 
tor's, wants no defender; nor the 
ſentence it ſtands in, any interpre- 
ter; but one in 1. 12, ſeems to aſk 
ſome explaining: Should a man be 
ſo hardy, as to ſay that the loft of 


many doubl d kiſſes is predicated of 


the pearl, might he expect par- 
don? Grammar is on his fide, and , 
the truth of conſtruction; But where 
find a reason why a pearl ſhould be 
call'd ſo? The pearl is met with in 
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oiſters that are found in ſome par- 
ticular ſeas; and naturaliſts tell us, 
—it 1s at firſt a ſmall ſeed, that has 
a kind of growth in the ſhell it ad- 
heres to; which growth is effected 
by the acceſſion of coat after coat, 
one enclosing other in the manner 
of onions : Now, is it too great a li- 
berty for a poet to ſay of it, that 
the fiſh it's mother forms those coats 
by a repetition of touchings, which 
he calls Kies? if this will not 
be allow'd of, a better ſolution muſt 
be ſought for; and no ſuch offers 
itſelf at present. This circumſtance 
of the pearl is not in Plutarch: but 
there is mention in Pliny of a pearl 
of incredible value, belonging to 
Cleopatra; and this, it is probable, 
was Antony's © petty present. 
8 

Whiles we => K. The correction 
at the end of this line is the property 
of another editor, and the © Revisal 
calls it — certainly nonſenſe ; but 
let us ſee what can be ſaid for it; 
and withal, for another emendation, 
which (had it come to mind in due 
time) ſhould alſo have had a place 
in the text. To begin then. All the 
ſpeeches in this ſcene, except one by 
Varrius, are given by the folio's to 
Pompey and Menecrates only: this 
was ſuch a palpable error with re- 
ſpect to one of them, (24, 12.) that 
it ſtands corrected in all the mo- 
derns, and of that ſpeech Menas is 


made the ſpeaker; and ſo he ſhould 


be of that which Pompey replies to 
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in the words that are prefix d to this 
note. A little reflection upon the 
characters of the parties in queſtion, 
will ſet the whole of this ſcene in 
the cleareſt light; and ſhew, withal, 
the propriety of both these correc- 
tions: The character of Pompey is 
mark'd by—a high ſenſe of honour; 
and by a natural honeſty, join'd with 
irresolution and a backwardneſs to 
engage in great actions: that of Me- 
nas has nothing particular, but that 
he is Pompey's faſt friend: Mene- 
crates is alſo his friend; but not 
in favour, like Menas, from being 
diſcontented, and diſapproving his 
patron's conduct: Thus ſtated, the 
characters themſelves will point out 
who the ſpeeches belong to: he who 
ſpeaks in the ſecond, agrees with 
Pompey, in thinking that the gods 
would befriend them at laſt ; but, 
delivering his opinion in the form of 
a maxim, what they do delay, they 
not deny,” the other takes occasion 
from one of those words to tell hint 
— that there was a delay which he 
ſhould make his chief petition to 
heaven, meaning —a delay of the 
preparations againſt him: this is ta- 
ken up by Menecrates, whose diſſent 
is worded alſo in maxims, a reſpect- 
ful way of expreſſing diſſent; inti- 
mating by them, — that his opini- 
on was rather, that Pompey himſelf 
ſhould prepare, and attack the trium- 
virs before their whole ſtrength was 
gather'd together: and this ſpeech of 
Menecrates is a moſt unanſwerable 
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argument in favour of the latter a- 
mendment, and no ſmall one in that 
of the firſt; for, unleſs © delay s be 
admitted, no reason can be aflign'd 
for making the reflections contain'd 
in it; and, if he be the maker of 
them, he could not be ſo of that in 
the other ſpeech, their tendancies 
being ſo contrary. 
25, 6. 

Were I the wearer &c.] Allud- 
ing,” ſays an editor, to the phrase 
—1 will beard him.” But the ſpeaker 
had no ſuch thing in his head; but 
either meant as he ſpake, or — that 
he would put on his gruffeſt look. 
There is ſomething uncommonly 
noble in the management of this in- 
terview, and the dignity of these 
ru perſonages is wonderfully ſu- 

in' d: their entry without accoſt- 
ing each other, the converſation a- 
part that each has with his friends, 
are circumſtances finely imagin'd ; 
and the effe they now have, would 
be much heighten'd by a proper re- 
presentation: But this is only thrown 
out, to awaken the reader's atten- 
tion while this ſcene is before him ; 
who will then, of himſelf, diſcover 
- numberleſs beauties beſides, without 


pointing out. 
| 26, 3. 
I fhould do thus.) Meaning, — as 
Lepidus had entreated; talk the dif- 


ference over gently, and not make 


it greater by reproaches and harſh 
language; for is the import of 


the words which that entreaty is 
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couch'd in. 
„ . 

their conteſtation | Was them'd for 
you,] This, as has been rightly ob- 
serv'd, means - they took up arms 
in your name, and you were made 
the ſubject and theme of their riſ- 
ing :” But though there can be no 
doubt made that the observer's e- 
mendation is juſt, and his interpre- 
tation alſo; yet is grammar made 
dreadfully free with, and the analogy 
of language: for, according to the 
latter, tbemd can have no other 
ſenſe but propos d as a theme, gi- 
ven out as ſuch; and muſt, accord- 
ing to grammar, be govern'd of con- 
* * but this ſenſe and con- 
ſtruction bring matters back nearly 
to the point they were in under the 
old reading — theame :" the fault is 
in the Poet himſelf, whose licence 
of expreſſion is ſometimes exceſſive: 
It is rather bold in the next line 
but one; where Did urge me in his 
act, ſtands for made me the pre- 
tence of his acting ſo and ſo, urg d 
my name for it: & and at 28, 1, the 
words I told him of myſelf,” mean 
—I told him in what condition I 
was, when I gave the offence. 

27, 6. 

You praite yourſelf, &c.] The im- 

rt of which in ſhort, is — you 
praise yourſelf at my expence : and 
this being ſo, the word © me,” in the. 
next line, muſt be ſpoke- with an 
emphaſis; which can not be lay'd 
upon it, in the ſituation it occupies 
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In all former copies, (which the rea- 
der may ſee at the bottom) and by 
this the tranſposition is juſtify'd : 
Miſtakes of this ſort are often made 
by the pen, and oftner ſtill by the 
preſs ; ſuch preſſes eſpecially as this 
Poet had the fate to come out of, 
28, 27. 

If it might please you, &c.] This 
imperfect and conditional mode of 
expreſſing a wiſh, may be intended 
as a mark of ſubmiſſiveneſs: in any 
other light, is improper; and "Would 
were greatly better than J. 


29, 9. 

Ido not &c.] Here i another tranſ- 
position; the words © manner and 
* matter ” ſtanding as they do at the 
bottom, in all the folio's, and in the 
four firſt moderns : the emendation 
was ſtarted by the gentleman next in 
ſucceſſion, is confirm'd by what the 
ſpeaker ſays afterwards, and recom- 
mended by much delicacy. «> It is 
rather ſtrange, that the maker of 
this correction ſhould not find a like 
delicacy in one a few lines before 
it, (1. 4.) that has a place in his two 
predeceſſors : the firſt of which, in- 
ſtead of the pointing that is found in 
all editions before him, — to wit, a 
comma after dier, and no point 
at all after on/y,”— hit luckily upon 
that punctuation which will be for 
ever ſubſcrib'd to as ſoon as ſeen. 
In another ſingle line after this, 
1. 8, are ſome expreſſions that have 
been miſtaken : yet are easy to be 
canceiv'd, highly natural, and of in- 
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finite humour; the purport of them 
being, — that he the ſpeaker would, 
from thenceforth, be a very ſtone for 
ſtlence, but he would think a little. 

32, 37. | 

tended her i the eyes, &c.] i. e. 

watch'd her looks, to receive com- 
mandments from them : in the re- 
ceiving of which, the ſubmiſs incli- 
nation of body was perform'd with 
ſo much elegance, that their other 
perſonal beauties were much ſet out 
by it. This is the obvious meaning 
of © made their bends adornings;” and 
is ſo acknowledg'd to be, by a gen- 
tleman who has (notwithſtanding) 
invented another reading, and has 
given it ſome ſort of likelihood by 
the annotation that follows. Cleg- 
patra,in this ſcene, perſonated Venus 
juſt riſing from the waves: at which 
time, the Mythologiſts tell us the 
Sea-deities ſurrounded the goddeſs, 
to adore, and pay her homage. A- 
greably to this fable Cleopatra had 
drefſed her maids, the poet tells us, 
like Nereids. To make the whole 
therefore conformable to the ſtoryre- 
preſented, we may be aſſured, Shake- 
ſpear wrote, And made their bends 
adorings. They did her obſervance 
in the poſture of adoration, as if ſhe 
had been Venus. 
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And, breathleſs, power breath jorth.] 
* Power is power of charming; 
this, fays Enobarbus, Cleopatra 
breath'd forth even by being breath- 
leſs; making (as he expreſſ 12 be- 
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fore) defects perfections, by the grace 
that went along with her panting. 
+> The page begins with another 
high-reaching ſtrain of encomium ; 
in which, the words © but for va- 
cancy (I. 4.) ſignify — but for fear 
of a vacuum. 
34, 28. 

T fee it in| My motion, &c.] There 
is no occasion for ſupposing — that 
* motion implies here the divina- 
tory agitation z” nor that it is put 
by miſtake for another word © no- 
tion,” ſuggeſted by the third modern 
editor, and embrac'd with warmth 
by ſome gentlemen : It means —a 
ſomething moving within me ; that 
unknown ſomething which others 
alſo feel at ſome junctures, who are 
not ſoothſayers: in, or by, this in- 
ward motion, the ſpeaker ſaw the 
reason that Antony call'd for, but 
could not give it expreſſion. > The 
page opposite to this offers two o- 
ther words that have been combat- 
ed even with violence, and muſt 
therefore be defended. Fear, in 
1. 6, is objected to, and 2 fear ” 
chang'd into= afeard, a word that 
ſands condemn'd by the found ; for 


whoſo likes it, or can even endure 


it, ſo near in place to © ver-power'd,” 
his ear is to be pity'd: But why is 
wy 7 . K be proves with; meaning 
only, in language of poetry,—a thin 

frighted 7. I The — 
faulty word is a compound, (v. I. 25.) 
not of the present editor's making, 
but of his introduction; and here are 
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his reasons. It is granted, that“ in- 
Boop d (v. below) has a meaning, 
and that a better than objectors have 
given it; for tis likely, and might 
be prov'd, were it worth it, — that 
the quail was fought within hoops; fo 
that i-40op'd” might well enough 
be allow'd of, were 1t not for a fault 
of ſome magnitude that would be 
found in the ſentence itſelf, if that 
word were left in it: Beat at odds 
is a weaker expreſſion than — beat- 
ing © when it is all to nought ;” a treſ- 
paſs againſt the laws of good writ- 
ing, which certainly require that a 
latter ſentence ſhould vie on a for- 
mer, when their ſubjects are nearly 
alike: and this rising is given it by 
the admiſſion of 4whoop'd-at ;” for 
then the meaning of the ſentence will 
be, — and his quails beat mine when 
the odds are ſo great on my fide that 
the ſtanders-by expreſs their admi- 
ration by whooping. v. a. y. I. i. 
48,8; where to whoop is ſpelt—hoop, 
by authority of both the folio's. 
37, 16. 

Rain thou &c.} A reading only of 
the Oxford edition, inſtead of one 
that is given below: which, beſides 
it's accordance in metaphor with 
" fruitful” and © barren that follow 
it, has a more important thing in it's 
favour ; which is, — that, in the other 
word © Ramme, there is a grievous 
and ſtriking indelicacy that could 
not come from Cleopatra. Sword 
Philippan,” l. 14, means— the ſword 
that was worn at Philippi; that 
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great field, in which Antony us'd it 
Jo gloriouſly. It is observ'd of the 
action that is ſpoken of in the lines 
of which these words are a part, 
that it ſeems an imitation of what 
Omphale praQtiſ'd on Hercules, An- 
tony's anceſtor: And the maker of 
this observation, has another upon 
a line in the next page, (1. 8.) that 
what is promis'd there to the Meſ- 
ſenger, was done, of old time, in the 
Eaſt in more countries than one, (and 
continues done at this day, for that 
might have been added) upon many 
ſolemn occasions; ſuch as - corona- 
tions and weddings of kings, tri- 
umphs, and great feſtivals. 
40, 17. 

Take no offence, &c.] meaning 
no new offence; and is ſpoke upon 
ſeeing her angry, that her queſtion 
was not inſtantly anſwer'd ; his de- 
lay, as the ſpeaker would intimate, 
proceeding from no other cause, but 
that he would not offend her. «> 
The emendation in J. 21, is taken 
from the Oxford edition, is certain 
and neceſſary; and the ſame, it is 


hop'd, will be judg'd of another, 


made a little before, (v. 38, 6.) that 
was over-ſlipt in it's place. 
42, 12. 

Thou deft o er- count me &c.] This 
reproach of Antonius, for having 
o'er-counted him (as he calls it) of 
his father's houſe, mention'd again 
at 51, 7, is taken from Plutarch; 
as is every other even the minuteſt 
hiſtorical incident, that is found in 
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this ſcene. The application of the 
line after this, is ſomething hard to 
conceive ; For where is the propri- 
ety of bidding Antony ſtay in this 
houſe, * /ince the cuckoo builds not for 
himſelf?” the only ſolution of it is, 
— that 'tis one of those half-worded 
ſpeeches, that are purposely left in- 
compleat, and to be made out by the 
underſtanding of the party addrefſ'd 
to: what is wanting to perfect this 
ſpeech, is contain'd in the following 
paraphrase; — But, ſince providence 
ſuffers the cuckoo to use a neſt that 
is not of his building, [I too muſt 
ſubmit to a like diſpenſation; and 
ſo] remain in t, as thou may ſt, kee 
the houſe you have dels d pen bis 
you can. It ſhould not be omitted, 
that the v'er-count” in this ſpeech 
is a perverſion of that in another; for 
where Antony meant — over-num=- 
ber, this ſpeaker means—over-reach: 
And his words in the opposite page, 
I. 17, what counts fortune caſts on 
my, face,” ſignify — what figures and 
lines ſhe draws there. 
46, 18. 

Some of their plants &c.] meaning 
they ſtood but ill on their feet, did 
not walk very ſteadily: the humour 


of the expreſſion is not quite enter d 


into, without knowing, that the 
foot is in Latin call'd = planta. wo 
*Alms-drimk,” (1. 22.) is the drink a 
perſon takes out of turn, and not be- 
longing to him, in order to ease ſome 
one elſe. © Pinch by the diſpotition, 
in the line after that, ſignifies at- 
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tack for their foibles, the foibles 
each is di/pos'd to. 
48, 26. 

Thou haſt drunk well.] A ſarcaſti- 
cal affirmation of Pompey's ; and no 
interrogation, as the moderns have 
made it, by putting a mark after 
el which they did not find in 
the two elder folio's ; whose only 
miſtake, in this inſtance, was — a 
tranſposition of haſt” and rh. 


£0, 17. | 
ſhall bear] Properly alter'd from 
beate, by the third modern edi- 
tor; Holding, as he observes, mean- 
ing—burthen, (the chorus or foot of 
a ſong). and —to bear the burthen, 
the technical expreſſion for joining 
in it. % When this play was fitted 
up for the ſtage in the year fifty- 
eight by the present editor, a ſtanza 
was then added to this truly baccha- 
nalian ſong, and the ſong printed as 
follows :— 1. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne; 
Thine it is to cheer the ſoul, 
Made, by thy enlarging bowl, 
Free from wisdom's fond controul, 

Bur. Free from &c. 

8: 

Monarch, came; and with thee bring 
Tip dance, and revelling : 
In thy vats our cares be droun d; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd; 
Cup us, till the world go round, 

Bur. Cup us, &. 

Enobarbe and © the wine (I'. 31 
& 32.) are, in all modern copies, read 
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Enobarbus, and - fe wind; which 
no man of taite will be pleas'd with, 
when the others are but only pro- 
pos'd to him. 


1, 9. 

Take heed 1 fall not. —] Speak- 
ing to ſome of them, (Pompey, pro- 
bably) whom he ſees ſtagger: After 
which, the boat puts off with it's 
company; and Enobarbus, who has 
not yet had his doſe, turns to Me- 
nas, and ſays— Menas, I'll not on 
ſhore.” and 1s reply'd to by Menas, 
No, to my cabin. This 7s the ar- 
rangement of the paſſage before us; 
and ſo palpably right, that the rea- 
der ſhall. not be inſulted with any 
proofs of it: What he finds in the 
moderns,—or may find, if he is fo 
diſpos'd,—took it's riſe from the ne- 
gligent folio's, who have printed the 
paſſage thus, — Take heed you fall 
not Menas: Ile not on ſhore, | No to 
my Cabin: which they who had 
ſeen a like negligence, and amended 
in that inſtance, (v. 7, 27.) might 
(methinks) have diſcover'd in this. 


2, 24. 

Thou haſt, Ventidiu, that, &c.] 
Meaning—wisdom or knowledge of 
the world: without which,” the ſol- 
dier affords ſcarcely any thing to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from his ſword ; the 
ſword, in that caſe, doing nearly as 
much ſervice, and being of equal 
value with himſelf. This maxim, 
and others with which the ſcene is 
embelliſh'd, are form'd out of very 
fight hints the Poet found in his 
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Plutarch ; which, if they are turn'd 
to, will ſhew with how ſharp a judg- 
ment he look'd into the authors he 
dealt with. 
$3, 28. 

They are his ſhards, &c.] What 
* ſhards” are, will appear by con- 
ſulting the © Gloſſary -” and the force 
of the paſſage is this; that, by those 
ſhards, the poor beetle Lepidus was 
enabl'd to ſoar as he had done; and, 
if they were taken from him, would 
be in that beetle's condition, — fall 
to the ground. 


* 30. 

the ſivan 's Fas feather, &c.] This 
compariſon of Antony's rose indeed 
from the words he had juſt ſpoken ; 
but are not an illuſtration of them, 
but of a reflection that was then 
ſpringing up upon the ſtate of Octa- 
via's heart; divided between love to 
her brother and love to him, and un- 
able to give the preference to either, 

11. 

Believe t, Nl weep too.] Which 
he thought would be never: ſo that, 
taking them thus, the words are on- 
ly a freſh and more positive aſſer- 
tion of what he had been ſaying be- 
fore. © Vept (a word adopted by 
two modern editors) can not be al- 
low'd of; the ſenſe which that would 
convey, being a manifeſt violation of 
character. 


57, 13. 
as ſhe would wiſh it.] It has been 
ropos'd, to read — you would ; but, 
in this, there is ſomething indeli- 
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cate : The ſentence would be better 
amended, (if amendment be neceſ- 
ſary) by reading — Lower than ſbe 
would &c ; and this, perhaps, is in- 
tended in the words that the printers 


have given us. 


58, 16. | 

The good gods will mack me,] The 
line next to this, nas a word at the 
end of it which the old editions have 
miſtakingly put after ne; it is a 
forcible word where it ſtands, a ſuf- 
ficient reason for thinking—that that 
is it's place: they who gave it ano- 
ther, finding then a gap in that line, 
fill'd it up (as they thought) very 
dextrouſly by printing = my | Lord, 
and] Huſband; and ſo the line has 
gone ever ſince. «> © Took't,” in l. 
10. of this page, and © train in l. 
29, both of them well-judg'd cor- 
rections, and wanting no explana- 
tion,—appear'd firſt in the third mo- 
dern editor. 

59, 29. * 

Then, world, thou haſt] Words of 
the Oxford edition only, in lieu of 
those that are given below ; the ne- 
ceſſity of changing which words, and 
the obviouſneſs of the change that 
is made, may perhaps excite wonder 
in those who conſider them, that 
they ſhould be ſeen in no other. 
Thus reform'd, the ſpeech (though 
an odd one) is plain, and ſtands in 
need of no comment; but another 
of Enobarbus' that follows, (60, 3.) 
is liable to ſome miſconſtruction, and 
a little commenting there may not 
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be improper: Twill be naught,” has 


no relation to Eros' laſt words, but 
means the event will be naught ; 
and is ſpoke with a look of much 
thoughtfulneſs, and after a ſilence 
of ſome length. Y The mixture of 
prose and verſe in this ſcene, is a ble- 
miſh that cannot be remedy'd with- 
out the exercise of ſuch liberties as 


are hardly juſtifiable in an editor: 


He who made the emendation at 1, 
29, has put the prose into measure; 
but ſuch measure as the ear will be 
ſtartl'd with: it will run ſomething 
better in the way that ſhall now be 
propos'd, firſt observing—that e 
(a word the reader will ſee at the 
bottom) muſt go out, as being abſo- 
lute nonſenſe ;— 

ENO. Pho! this is old; What's 
the ſucceſs ? 

ERO. Casar, having made uſe of 
him in the wars|'Gainſt Pompey, pre- 
sently deny'd him rivalty; | Would 
not let him partake i' the glory: And 
Not . here, accuses him of 
letters | He had formerly wrote [or, 
Wrote formerly] to Pompey : ſeizes 
him | On his appeal; fo the poor 
third is up, | Till death enlarge his 
confine. If the publick can reliſh 
it thus, it is at their ſervice : and, to 
ſpeak the truth, they ſhould reliſh 
it ; for, independant of other con- 
fiderations, the prose that is given 
them in the text is every whit as of- 
fenſive to the ear as even this verſe. 
| 60, 9. 

. Contemning Rome, &c.) The punc- 
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tuation of former editions, old and 
new, ſets this line and the next in 
a light that is not true, the truth of 
it being as follows. Cæsar enters in 
converſe with ſome to whom he has 
been giving various inſtances of An- 
tony's ill behaviour, and goes on to 
another and greater that happen'd 
at Alexandria; and, in entring up- 
on it, puts into their hands the diſ- 
patch he receiv'd it by : this particu- 
lar, indeed, the moderns could not 
ſee ; for the copy that is ultimately 
the baſis of all of them, the folio 
of 85, gave them — matter inſtead 
of © manner.” «> © he there” (l. 22.) 
is a likelier correction of © Hit ber, 
than were there, the reading given 
by them. 
62, 20, * 

No, my moſt wronged ſiſter; &c.] 
The liſt of kings in this ſpeech is 
taken from Plutarch: in drawing it 
up, and that from memory poſſibly, 
the Poet has made a ſmall flip or 
two; the correction of which comes 
within an editor's province, in ſuch 
a caſe, and they ſtand corrected ac- 
cordingly by the authority of that 
Plutarch. «> From not being arm'd 
with the like, and from over-timor- 
ouſneſs, the editor has neglected to 
purge this ſame ſpeech of a more 
conſiderable fault, a fault againſt 
grammar, and (as he now thinks) a- 
gainſt reason too ; For where is the 

nmar, in — He hath given his 
empire | Up to a whore ; who now are 
levying? and where the propriety of 
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making Antony the perſon that Je- 
wvies, when he had given up his em- 
pire ? In ſhort, the lines ſhould be 
read thus; — © He hath given his em- 
pare | = to a whore, who now is lev- 
ying | The kings o the earth for war: 
She hath afſembl'd &c. The altera- 
tion is ſlight, even more ſo than one 
the editor has ventur'd to make in 
I, 18; which he will not ſtay to de- 
fend, but abandons it to the reader's 
good ſenſe and candour : Those in 
J. 3, 14 & 31, are the property of o- 
ther editors. 
63, 6. 

in negligent danger. ] i. e. in danger 
from negligence. © Wrong led has 
been hitherto ſuffer'd to ſtand in the 
line before this: And a fault at 1.13, 
is not ſo well mended as might have 
been; nor the omiſſion in J. 24, fo 
well ſupply'd : the latter, ſome of 
the modern editors have done be- 
fore by—lIt is moſt certain; the other, 
by — make their mmiſters: In 1. 22, 
the whole ſet of them have chang'd 
the word © xorses into one the moſt 
monſtrous and unaccountable that 
can be imagin'd,- noſes; for which 
they have no authority even from 
their folio's. 

66, 18. * 

this whole action] The reading of 
the two elder folio's, and of the four 
laſt moderns, is as below; in which 
reading, the more obvious ſenſe of 
* attion,” and that in which the rea- 
der will naturally take it, is act or 
deed: But it's meaning is — enter- 
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prize, the enterprize then in hand; 
no part of which, ſays Canidius, 
grous in the power on t, is con- 
ducted as it might be, or ſuitably to 
the means that we have in our pow- 
er. <> Inſtead of with labour, (67, 
3-) the editor ſhould have adopted 
a reading of all the moderns in la- 
Sour. 
68, 5. 

Ton ribald nag of Egypt,] Mean- 
ing, indeed, — brazen hackney : and 
calling her ſo in his anger, by reason 
of her forwardneſs and her proſtitu- 
tions : and from hence, the propri- 
ety of the imprecation he immedi- 
ately makes on her, — Whom leproſy 
oer-take!” For © ribald,” the folio's 


have — ribaudred;” a word that 


ſhould have appear'd at the bottom. 
At 1. 29, in the opposite page, is 
an emendation which the moderns 
had done well to have made; inſtead 
of altering, as they have done, it- 
e, into tbemſelves. 

69, 6. 

Sits in the wind] The word © fits” 
ſhews the phrase to be taken from 
field-ſports; the purſuers of which 
know, — that ſcents coming down 
the wind, or from game that fits or 
lyes in the wind, are always the 
ſtrongeſt. 

70, 16. 

Yes, my lord, yes; —] These words 
puzzl'd the Oxford editor, and ſome 
others beſides him; and that for 
want of duly reflecting upon the ſi- 
tuation of the perſon who ſpeaks 
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them: Bury'd in thought and ſight- 
leſs, without knowledge of what is 
ſaid to him or where 5 is, he juſt 
hears a voice; replies to it, as it had 
come from ſome courtier or other 
great perſon, and relapſes immedi- 
ately into the ſame train of think- 
ing that engag'd him before ; nor is 
he wak'd out of it, till Eros (either 
raising his voice, or ſhaking him) 
ſays — Sir, the queen.” The ſpeech 
he then makes, has a word in it 
{Stroy'd) which the present editor 
was greatly tempted to alter; not 
meerly upon account of it's harſh- 
neſs or it's uncommon apheæreſis, 
(for that, perhaps, might be juſtify'd 
by parallel inſtances) but because a 
better image presents itſelf, — and 
ſuch a one as the paſlage ſeems to 
point out to, —by the admiſſion of a 
word very near it in character, = 
firew'd or firow'd. The following 
comment will ſhew what the editor 
thinks, is the image intended ; and 
which is indeed ſeen in the words 
as they ſtand, but more plainly if 
Aro d be admitted: See, ſays An- 
tony, turning away his head, How 
4 convey my ſhame out of thine eyes, 
| By hooking back on what I have left 

hind, | Strow'd in diſhonour,” or in 
the paths of diſhonour ; meaning — 
his ruin'd fortunes ; which, as they 
had been riches, or other realities, 
Aro d the way which he took in 
his flight. , Of the other flight al- 
terations that occur in this page, 
the third only was made by the pre- 
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sent editor. 
D, 19. 

the mad Brutus] The Oxford edi- 
tor has — ſad; and this editor was 
once inclin'd to think the word 
might be man; induc'd by what 
the Poet has put into the mouth of 
the ſame ſpeaker, at the end of his 
* ]. C.“ (v. go, 2.) but an honorary 
epithet to Brutus, coming upon the 
heels of one of ſo different a com- 
plexion that is beſtow'd upon his 
friend and aſſociate, had not been 
well-judg'd; and © mad” is not ill- 
ſuited to Antony, perſons of his 
ſtamp looking upon * all virtue and 
patriotism as enthusiasm and mad- 
neſs.” 


a 13. 

To His 3 fea.] . 
ſea that he (the dew- drop) arose 
from: And if ſo, here is a latent 
pow of philoſophy, which (per- 

aps) is a true one; — That dews, 
and all' other moiſture whatever, 
have their ſource in the ocean : 
which is both imbib'd by the earth, 
and rais d in vapour by action of the 
ſun; and this moiſture (whether 
rais'd, or imbib'd) is remitted to the 
ocean again, by ſprings, rivers, and 
rains. «> The ſpeaker of the words 
is call'd fimply— Embaſſador ; but 
finding a name for him in Plutarch 
that is more determinate, it ſeem'd 
not amiſs to give it him here, 

73, 18. 

Drink, and die.] A moſt true and 

ingenious correction of the Oxford 
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editor: And the ſpeech, thus cor- 
refed, has allusion to a ſociety ſet 
up in the time of their deſpair by 
Antony and his friends, which they 
call'd—the ſociety of the ouvarebay- 
cupevor, commorientes ; the members 
of which, ſays Plutarch, feaſted each 
other in turn, with all riot and ſum- 
ptuouſneſs. ., The words in black 
letter, 74, 5; and those again, in 
the ſame letter, at 76, 11, are inſer- 
tions of the above-mention'd editor. 
| 77 14+ 

wwhose miniſtries &c.] i. e. miniſt- 
rations, ſervices adminiſter'd ; but 
what the © miniters of coins, ſhips, 
and /egions,” may be, those gentle- 
men ſhould (methinks) have in- 
form'd us, who have let the word 
ſtand in their ſeveral editions. > By 
* compariſons,” l. 17, are meant — 
those advantages which put the 
world upon making compariſons be- 
tween Czsar and himſelf: these ad- 
vantages, he dares Cæsar to lay aſide 
or decline, and then to anſwer him, 
© fivord againſt word. 


7 $3» 8. 

The loyalty &c.] The change of 
* The ” into—Tho', that is in ſome 
modern copies, robs this ſpeech of 
it's greateſt beauty; by deſtroying, 
or leſſ' ning at leaſt, that air of unſet- 
tledneſs that is much more visible 
in it when the propositions are not 
connected : a good ſpeaker would 
ſhew this, ſooner than words; by 
making a pause after folly,” and 
pronouncing * yet” with an ius, 


At 
with the force of - and yet. 
D%: $92: ; | 
He needs as many, fir, &c.] Upon 
reading this ſpeech in former editi- 
ons, the annotator was ſtruck with 
ſeeing, in the laſt line but one, a con- 
ſequence drawn from premises that 
can never fairly be made to yield it: 
he observ'd too, that the causal parti- 
cle For” (v. below) was printed with 
a great letter; and—concluding from 
both these circumſtances, that no 
conſequence was intended, thought 
raſhly that For was a miſtake, 
and to be amended by—Or : But, 
looking into the folio's again; while 
this note was in penning, he found a 
word in the firſt of them (overſlipt in 
collation) that makes amendment 
unneceſſary, and even injurious ; for 
by reading, as that does, — For us,” 
Ci. e. As for us,) this member of the 
{peech has another aſpect, and is ſo 
clear as to need no explaining. . 
The full import of ſome words in 
the ſecond line of it, is not ſo obvi- 
ous: Or needs not us, ſignifies 
Or might as well be without us; 
intimating, that, — unleſs he had 
more, and more powerful, to ſecond 
them,—the ſmall and weak handful 
of friends that were then about him, 
could do him no good. . Nor will 
Thyreus' addreſs to Cleopatra be 
conceiv'd very readily ; for, being a 
tender matter, it is worded with 
great caution, and from thence it's 
obſcurity: the purport of it 1s,” 
that Czsar would have her think, 
R 


that ſhe is in the hands of a con- 
queror ; but think at the ſame time, 


that that conqueror is Czsar, one 
unable to use his power to her pre- 


Dee. 
2 


He knows, &c.] It does not ſeem 
ta be Fhyreus' busineſs, to infinuate 
—that Antony is {till lov'd by Cleo- 

tra: therefore embrace,” in this 

ine, ſhould be— embrac'd; and the 
words fear d and did love, l. 25, 
abſolutely require it. The words 
In deputation, in the next page, 
I. 16, (a correction of the third mo- 


dern editor's) mean - by proxy, by 


you whom I depute to do't for me. 
1. 
Alack, our terrene moon &c.] This 
will be underſtood by moſt readers, 
of the moon in the heavens; which, 
they will think, might be call'd — 
© ferrene,” as being the earth's atten- 
dant, or ſatellite : But the ſpeaker 
means it of Cleopatra, who was 
call'd—the new Iſis, and wore often 
the attires of that gaddeſs ; /v. 60, 
26.) and ſhe, in the Egyptian theo- 
logy, was the ſame as the moon. It 
is to this circumſtance, in part, that 
Cleopatra herſelf alludes, in these 
words of hers, (p. 117.) Now the 
 Peeting moon | No planet is of mine.” 


> Memory of my womb” (1. 28.) is 


— the memorials of my womb, the 
things by which it will be remem- 
ber'd, and means—her children : 


The corrections that are in this page, 


have all appear'd. before in ſome or 
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other of the modern editions, w» 
Fleet, in the next page, I. 5, im- 
plies—a moving with nimbleneſs, a 
ſkimming lightly on water ; as in 
this line of Lodge's,—* As many frie 
as fleete on Ocean's face: (Eu- 
phues' golden Legacy.” E. 2*.) and is 
therefore fitter than laat, a word 
the moderns have chang'd it to, 
which carries with it an idea of in- 
action and ſtillneſs. 
81, 17. * 

He hath many &c.] The Plutarch 
that Shakeſpeare dealt with, ſpeaking 
of Antony's challenge, ſays —* Cæ- 
far aunſwered him, that he had ma- 
ny other wayes to dye then ſo. which 
words are ambiguous, and might be 
taken wrong by the Poet, and occa- 
sion that reply which is in all the e- 
ditions except the Oxford one: But 
this is ſo unfit a reply to be made by 
Czsar, that the editor could not but 
acquieſce in the Oxford correction; 
which, beſides that it is not violent, 
gives us the true reply asfound in the 
original. J.“ in the next line, is 
taken from the ſame edition : but 
the line ſhould be further amended 
by the inſertion of another word,— 

fond, between his” and © challenge;” 
otherwise, the metre will not pro- 
ceed right. 

82, 4 


ENO. No.] So is this monoſyl- 
lable pointed in the three latter mo- 
derns, and rightly; for this ſullen 
affirmative negation expreſſes admi- 


rably the ſtate of the ſpeaker's mind 
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at this time: the editions before 
them, have an interrogation. «> 
There was little call to alter "7ric&s” 
(I. 21.) into—frea#s; and ſtill leſs, 
into — tratts, a word never heard of: 
Nor is a ſpeech in the opposite page 
one bit the better, for perfecting one 
of it's lines (I. 6.) by reading I 
may chance, inſtead of Perchance :” 
verſes wanting measure, — that is, 
their full measure, have, upon ſome 
occasions, a ſingular beauty; that 
in queſtion is one of them, as be- 
ing a kind of painting of the diſ- 
turb'd mind of the perſon it comes 


from. 
84, 23. 

whom Antony lav d,] The words 
are right, and ſhould not have been 
chang'd by the moderns into=0h9 
loud Antony; for thus the author 
who furnith'd them, they thought 
that it was the god unto whom An- 
tonius bare ſingular devotion :” But 
the Poet has put a wrong god, and 
perhaps by deſign; for Bacchus, the 
god his author intended, could not 
ſtand in his verſe along with these 
words: Hercules, he knew, was ho- 
nour'd by Antony, as well as Bac- 
chus; and he might think it a mat- 
ter indifferent, which god these ſame 
ſigns were aſcrib'd to: tis observa- 
ble, he ſpeaks only of music&;” and 
has omitted the other ſigns menti- 
on'd, which determine them to have 
proceeded from Bacchus. «> The 
conduct of this ſcene cannot be un- 


derſtood in preceding editions; nor 
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without the ſcenical directions now 
firſt inſerted, and the changes that 
are notic'd below. | 

85, 15. 

Nay, I'll help * JT, in all 
editions, the Oxford excepted, has 
a comma after it, and is follow d by 
the word © Anthony” in the ſame 
line: after which come the other 
three lines, not given,—as here, and 
in that edition, to two ſpeakers, but 
following immediately the above- 
mention'd word. From this account 
of the form of these lines, (which we 
ſuppose to have been the ſame in the 
manuſcript, excepting that 7 
might have no comma) the critick, 
who conſiders the matter of them, 
will ſee very plainly how the miſtake 
happen'd : The negligent Poet had 


made two omiſſions: one of them he 


perceiv'd, and thought to ſupply by 
putting Antony over the ſecond 
line; but his printers, (more negli- 
gent ſtill than himſelf) inſtead of 
placing it where twas intended, put 
it as we have ſeen: the other omiſ- 
ſion was diſcover'd, and ſupply'd in 
due place, by the Oxford editor; 
who was alſo the placer of Anto- 
ny, but (as we now think) not per- 
fectly right: it is better plac'd be- 
fore © Ab, and the words © What's 


e ?” given to Cleopatra; who, 


in ſpeaking them, takes up ſome of 

the armour : — When he has again 

confider'd the lines, and alſo ſome 

they are follow'd by, let the reader 

decide between us, and choose for 
R 2 
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himſelf, 
581 86, 8. 

The morn is fair, &c.] This ſpeech, 
in the folio's, is preceded by the let- 
ters—" Alex.” meaning —Alexas ; in 
the moderns, by Cap. meaning 
captains, the word in their entry and 
in the folio's : The firſt was ſet aſide 
by them, and rightly ; for Alexas 
was otherwise diſpos'd of, as we find 
in the next page but one: (v. 88, 9.) 
but the actor of that part having no- 
thing more to do, this character was 
alſo perform'd by him; and the 
ſpeech that is given to't, intitl'd by 

e name of that character which he 
had appear'd in before. Other miſ- 
takes of this ſort are to be met with; 
which will be either remark'd upon, 
as here, — whete they ſeem to de- 
serve it, or pointed out at the bot- 
tom. > But the ſcene after this, af- 
fords a miſplacing of ſpeeches that 
cannot be accounted for this way, 
nar by any other but the publiſhers 
blindneſs and negligence : The pro- 
P. owner of one of them (that at 

. 30.) was made ſo notorious by the 
ſpeech that comes next it, that he is 
put in posseſſion by the three latter 


editors; who ſhould have gone a ſtep - 


further, and have given him two in 
the next page, (I. 1 & 6.) which are 
no leſs certainly his than that they 
have given: the matter of them 
ſhews—that they come from the firſt 
ſpeaker, and their ſtyle is not unfit- 
ting for him; but moſt unſuitable to 


-the dependant condition of Eros, the 
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gentleneſs of his manners, and his 
extream love of his maſter. «> The 
pathetick exclamation of Antony, 
(1. 22.) which is fetch'd from the 
firſt folio, is ſuch an improvement of 
the ſcene, that the moderns are hard- 
ly pardonable for their—* diſpatch, 
my Eros, ” cobbl'd up from the ſe- 
cond. 
87, 31. 

The time of ao peace is near :] 
The Poet had not this from his Plu- 
tarch, but from ecclesiaſtical hiſto- 
ries (probably) or ſome bible com- 
mentator : The return of Auguſtus 
to Rome was ſignaliz'd by three tri- 
umphs in the courſe of one month, 
for victories obtain'd in Dalmatia, at 
Actium, and this at Alexandria: af- 
ter which, he ſhut up the temple of 
Janus, in token that all wars were 
over; an event which those hiſtories 
dwell upon, as the precurſor of 
Chriſt's birth, according to prophe- 
ſy. «> The epithet © thbree-nook'd ” 
(1. 32.) is deſcriptive of the form the 
world bore, or was thought to bear, 
in the time of this ſpeaker ; when 
three parts of it only were known, 
and those but imperfectly. 

88, 9. 6 
Alexas did revolt: &c.} The revolt 
of Alexas was not nor could not be 
prior to his going to Herod,—as the 
reading of all former copies would 
make it, —for he went to him oz 
affairs of Antony,” that is in Anto- 
ny's behalf: The paſſage therefore 
is wrong, both in one of it's words 
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and the punctuation : (v. below.) it 
is (et to rights by the change that is 
now made in them, which is ſmall, 
and in rule; as that inſertion is alſo 
at I. 25. «>» The other changes in 
this page, that in the opposite, and 
three in p. go, are taken from for- 
mer editors. | | 
89, 26. 

our advantage ſerves &c.] Mean- 
ing — that circumſtances favour'd 
them, and they had now an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining © a fair victory; 
an opinion that Scarus aſſents to, and 
afterwards— Antony, and occasions 
their exit: As they are again the next 
enterers, and that in another place, 
ſome interval muſt be ſuppos'd be- 
tween the two ſcenes, that ſhould be 
fill'd up with ſkirmiſhings and diſ- 
tant alarums. t is worth remark- 
ing, concerning this Scarus, — that 
his name is of the Poet's invention, 
and himſelf a perſon of his creating: 
One (he ſaw) muſt be had, to be a- 
bout Antony when deserted by E- 
nobarbus and the reſt, and no fit 
one was presented by ſtory : he 
therefore had recourſe to invention ; 
and by bringing in his foundling 
before among Antony's other fol- 
lowers at the battle of Actium, gives 
his introduction in this ſcene an 
easy appearance, and hides it's ne- 
ceſſity. 
| 9o, 18. 
To this great fairy] Giving her 
that name as being ſomething more 


than humanity, and of a middle na- 
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ture between that and the gods. «2 
The image in I. 22, is taken from the 
dancing of ſhips upon a ſex that is 
much agitated. 


92, 3. 

O ſovereign miſtreſs &c. ] To which 
of the fabulous deities is this prayer 
of Enobarbus addreſſ'd? It cannot 
be Night; for the is desir'd to © de- 


ſpunge,” or pour down upon him, 


"the porsonous damp of night:” it muſt 
therefore be Hecate, the Night's 
companion in claſſicks, and in 
Shakeſpeare bimſelf. v. E. L.“ 7, 
3. > Demurely (I. 27.) is rather 
an odd word, but may ſignify ſo- 
berly; and, in that ſenſe, is not un- 
applicable to ſuch a- beat of the drum 
as we may ſuppose to be us'd for the 
purpose of waking. 


93», 3+ 

to-day for ſea b instead of © for,” 
the moderns have — by;” taking it 
from the folio's, whose printers let 
their eye ſlip upon / in the next 
line, and inſerted it here : but that 
* for” is the true word, is evinc'd 
(and paſt doubting of) by Scarus' re- 
ply ; nor are the other new amend- 
ments, — l'. 10, 19, & 23, leſs cer- 
tain than that. But being charg d, 
(1. 14.) mean—unleſs we are charg'd; 
and © we ſhall,” in the next line, — 
we ſhall be „i; expreffions which 
had not been remark'd upon, had 
we not ſeen them miſconceiv'd, and 
the laſt of them alter'd. 


94, 15. 
© this falſe ſoil of Egypt!] The 
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former reading was — Soule; and 
the ſentence, with that word in it, 
can be underſtood only of Cleopatra: 
but they who can but barely imagine 
—ſhe could be ſpoke of in ſo vulgar 
a phrase, and that by Antony, have 
not pierc'd very deeply either into 
him or the Poet. The moderns re- 
tain the old reading : and, that the 
finiſhing part of the line might have 
no cause to triumph over that it be- 

an with, the four laſt of them alter 

graue into gay; that is, the moſt 
noble and maſculine epithet in all 
Shakeſpeare, into one the pooreſt 
and moſt unworthy, of him, the 
ſpeaker, and the occasion, that even 
ſtudy could help them to. Grave 
charm” is a charm or enchantment 
that leads to death or the grave, too 
truly applicable to the perſon in- 
tended; and they are the only words 
in the line that are aim'd directly at 
her: The other member of it, is, as 
the reader ſees, an exclamatory re- 
flection, growing out of the words 
that preceed it, on the perfidies of 
Egyptians in general; ſo numerous, 
and almoſt continual, that he thinks 
their /i itſelf is in fault; and that 
they are made the people they are, 
by ſome contagion that ſprings out 
of that. „ Heart of loſs” (I. 19.) 
is a phrase importing the moſt per- 
fect and abſolute loſs, i. e. ruin; and 
is taken from trees, whose heart or 
centre is commonly perfecter than 
their extreams. «> The emendation 


an L 11, is taken from the Oxford 


edition; and that in 1. 29, from the 
edition next before it; though in 
that it is only ſuggeſted, and has not 
a place in the text, for reasons urg'd 
by the editor, but ſuch as are no 
way ſufficient to juſtify it's rejection: 
had dolts been the word, the Poet 
would have faid—z9 dolts,— to poor ſt 
diminutives; as he has, two lines 
higher, to the ſhouting plebeians; 
which very words led him to for ” 
and to doit, to avoid a co-inci- 
dence of thoughts and expreſſion in 
lines ſo near one another. 


9 Js 3. 

The ſhirt of Nee &c.] Meaning 
— extream ruin; from which he 
could no more free himſelf, than 
Hercules could from the poison'd 
ſhirt of that centaur: And this men- 
tion of Neſſus brings about the ad- 
dreſs: the purport of which is, 
that, ſince he was in Hercules' con- 
dition, and brought to it by means 
not unſimilar, the god would teach 
him a fury equal to his, and make 
it terminate as his did—in death. 
Lichas was not lodg'd by Hercules 
quite upon the horns f the moon,” 
but was thrown from the top of 
mount Oeta into the ſea: Antony's 
exaggeration in this place, and the 
puffineſs of what he ſpeaks next, 
ſhould be conſider'd as ſpecimens of 
that Aſiatick tumour of diction, 
which the Poet (using Plutarch's 
authority) has made a part of his 
character; throwing it into ſome of 
his ſpeeches as occasion presented, 
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and moſt properly into this, 
6, 24: ® 

unto the wind,] The editor is ra- 
ther afraid, that he has ſtep'd, in 
this place, a little beyond the limits 
aſſign'd to him, in putting wind ” 
in the text; the moſt” that ſhould 
have been done with it, was—to 
have given it a place in the JV. R.“ 
as a probable conjecture. World” 
ſhould be re- inſtated: it is quite un- 
emphatical ; and to the world” has 
no other force than—to us, to the 
lookers-on. 

P, 18. 

Unto an enemy's triumph.) The 
word trump, at cards, came to us 
from the French, by whom it is 
call'd la triompbe; and, at it's firſt 
introduction, might perhaps be call'd 
—friumph,by us, though it afterwards 
met the ſame fate that imported 
words commonly have—to be con- 
tracted into a monoſyllable : how- 
ever that be, Shakeſpeare—reſpect- 
ing only the etymology of trump.— 
uses triumph ” inſtead of it; and, 
by that artifice, reſcues his metaphor 
from lowneſs, and makes it not un- 
fit for it's place. 

De, 22. 

She has rob'd me of my fword. ] 
Words that ſhould not be taken me- 
taphorically, as ſome have ſuppos'd, 
but literally ; for that he had no 
ſword of his own, appears by what 
he ſays to Eros in p. 98, (24 &c.) 
and he afterwards dies by his ſword: 
nor is it any objection, that this 
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ſword is call'd by Dercetas — (105, 
28.) Antony's ſword; who only gives 
it that name as knowing 'twas the - 
ſword that he dy'd by, and look'd 
no farther. Cleopatra's action pro- 
ceeded from tenderneſs: ſhe ſaw the 
rage he was in; and, fearing the ef- 
fects of it, withdrew, (or caus'd to be 


withdrawn) the inſtrument of his 
harm. 


. 

Dido and hs The Poet did 
not ſtay to conſider, whether Dido's 
love for Aneas did or did not fol- 
low her into the other world; it was 
very ſufficient for his purpose—that 
the loves of her and Æneas were of 
great fame, which made them a fit 
couple to be rank'd with those he 
is talking of. The word © ſeal,” 
ſomething higher, (I. 21.) is meta- 
phorical, and borrow'd from civil 
contracts; which are compleated and 
finiſh'd by fealmg, as Antony's busi- 
neſs would be by the ſtroke he was 
then meditating. 

IOI, 25. 

Burn the great ſphere &c.] This 
paſſage cannot be better illuſtrated 
than by the following very ingenious 
comment, taken from the Revisal: 
—* According to the philoſophy, 
which prevailed from the age of A- 
riſtotle to that of Shakeſpeare, and 
long ſince, the ſun was a planet, and 
was whirled round the earth by the 
motion of a ſolid ſphere, in which 
it was fixed. If the fun therefore was 
to ſet fire to this ſphere, ſo as to 
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conſume it, the conſequence would 
be, that itſelf, for want of ſupport, 
muſt drop through, and wander in 
endleſs ſpace ;. and in that caſe the 
world would be involved in endleſs 
night ;” it's ſhore would be no long- 
er a © varying ſhore,” with alternation 
of night and day. «> It is not the e- 
ditor's purpose, to trouble his reader 
often concerning the ſcene: but the 
action of this is ſo ſingular, and 
the finiſhing ſcene is ſtill more ſo,— 
that he cannot help. beſpeaking his 
notice of the directions that are now 
firſt inſerted in both of them ; which 
he is perſuaded are right, and great 
helps to a proper conception of them, 


> The alteration below is the edi- 


tor's, and fo are the words in black 
letter: those of the ſame form in the 
next page, belong to the third mo- 
dern; and the alterations in. that 
page, belong, one to the ſecond edi- 
tor, the firſt to the present. 

; 1. 15. 

Not cowardly &c.] The true force 
of this paſſage. 1s not ſeen in the form 
it has been hitherto printed ; which 
is that of a fingle ſentence, begin- 
ning with these two words, and end- 
ing with © countryman in the next 
line, no point intervening : whereas, 
in truth, they are two diſtinct ſen- 
tences, .the latter of which contains 


the reason of what is predicated in 


the former; to my countryman, 
aided by the pause that is now be- 
fore it, and a proper delivery, will 
have the force of —for I put it off to 
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my countryman : The division and 
pointing contended for, is ſtrongly 
confirm'd by the words of the tranſ- 
lated Plutarch, out of whom this 
whole ſpeech is taken almoſt verba- 
tim. The wantonneſs of the mo- 
derns in ſome changes they have 
made in the next page, ſhould not 
be paſſ'd over unnotic'd : The laſt of 
them, inſtead of ras,” (1. 4.) reads 
AIs; for ſuch reasons as cannot 
be retail'd to the reader: and his 
predeceſſor takes the whole ſpeech 
from Charmian, and gives it to Cle- 
opatra; but without a reason, as 
(indeed) there is none : and inſtead 
of © but cen a woman,” |. 5, the 
whole ſet of them read ut a meer 
woman ; putting. the gloſs for the 
text; which, in all the folio's, is as 
below. 
OST 6 

Being ſo fruſtrated, &c.] The word 
in former copies is = © fruſtrate ;” 
and the line an hemiſtich, ending at 
Him, except in the Oxford edition, 
where the verſes are properly bro- 
ken, but not ſupply'd as in this: it 
is follow id in two other ſupplements, 
IF. 18 & 24, both of which reason 
yields to as juſt. «> The exit of Do- 
labella, 1. 3, was fix'd by the third 
modern editor, and rightly ; both the 
meſſage and ſender require it, and 
ſome words of that ſender (v. 107, 
20.) prove the exit to have been as 
above: And this being fo, the miſ- 
take of preceding copies is palpable, 
—1n giving two ſpeeches, in p. 106, 
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to Dolabella, which the above-men- 
tion'd editor has very juſtly tranſ- 
fer'd to Agrippa. w> An unnotic'd 
miſtake of the folio's in the entry of 
this ſcene, was alſo ſet to rights by 
that editor : Menas 1s an enterer in 
them, and yet ſpeaks nothing; and 
Mecænas a ſpeaker, who is not ſaid 
to enter: but their latter authority 
being, for many reasons, better than 
their firſt, Mecænas is reſtor'd to 
his rights, and Menas thrown over- 
board. | 
| 106, 6. | 

Weigh'd equal with him.] This page 
and the next present a number of 
ſmall alterations, beſides the two 
that have juſt been remark'd upon. 
* Weigh'd” is the firſt, and is met 
with in all the moderns ; who have 
likewise put in for with, but un- 
neceſſarily: honourably,” appear d 
firſt in the ſecond modern editor; 
. —_— in the fourth : the reſt 


are new changes ; requir'd ſome by. 


the ſenſe, and ſome by the measure, 
and too plain to be longer inſiſt- 
ed on. 
108, 5. | 
Which ſleeps, &c.] The ſentiment 
in the line after this, is not unlike 
one in p. 4, I. 24; and the expreſ- 
ſions which that is couch'd in, thew 
plainly what dung means in this 
line, viz.— the earth, and it's dungy 
productions; and to mark her con- 
tempt of them, and of Cæsar too at 


the ſame time, ſhe calls them the 


nourſes or nouriſhers both of him 


— 
and the beggar. > That will pray 


in aid for kindneſs,” &c. means who 
is even ready to pray those to accept 
of his kindneſs and grace, who aſk 
it ſubmiſſively. v. pray in Aid, in 
the © Ghfſary.” . The reply to this 
ſtands in need of explaining. Hom- 
age of great people to perſons great- 
er than them, was, (and ſtill is) in ma- 
ny countries, accompany'd with pre- 
sents: Cleopatra, in her reply, ac- 
knowledges herſelf Cæsar's vaſſal, 
and that ſhe ow'd him homage as 
ſuch; but that, having nothing in 
way of present to ſend him, ſhe ſent 
him hit own greatneſs ; intimating— 
that he was maſter of hers, and of 
the fortunes of all the world, and 
could not be diſturb'd in them. 
of OT 

This I'll report, &c.] The changes 
in this ſpeech have been wonder- 
ful, and the directions concerning it 
more ſo; what they are, may be ſeen 
in preceding editions by those who 
are ſo minded: For the present, it 
will be ſufficient to aſſure the reader 
that no change is made in it, but 
by the words in black letter; which 
he is at liberty to reject, or think 

nuine, as he pleases: This, it is 
presum'd, will be ſaid of them,— 
that they fit their place easily; and 
that, by them, and the present di- 
rections, the ſcene is intelligible : 
having beſides this advantage,—that 
the action, as now ſet out, agrees ex- 
actly with the account that Plutarch 
gives of it. The words © What, of 
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death too,” 1.18, import What, am 


I rob'd of death too, as well as of 


my kingdom and have no relation 
to those that Proculeius had juſt 


ſpoke, which perhaps were not heard 
by her. | 
De, 31. 


F idle talk &c.] Neceſſary” in this 
— — to life; and 
* idle tall, — converſation and talk 
among friends: and this being ſo, 
* ſleep,” — which is the reading of 
all former copies, muſt be a miſ- 
take, and that for — peak. After 
declaring firſt againſt meat, and 
then againſt drink, ſhe crowns the 
whole by threat ning him with. 
the greateſt poſſible female atchieve- 
ment,” a renouncing of ſpeech. But 
this is being too pleasant : eſpecial- 
ly, at this time; and with a ſpeech, 
that, in all the parts of it, is as wor- 
thy the magnificent Cleopatra as any 
one that the Poet has given her. 
111, 14. 

an autumn 'twas, &c.] This moſt 
certain correction was made by the 
third modern editor, as that alſo was 
in I. 11, and the inſertion in l. 7; 
and none of them want explana- 
tion, nor the defences that he has 
ſet up for them: «> But another of 
his in this page, I. 28, is not ſo well 
judg'd; for if piece be under- 
ſtood as it ſhould be, i. e.— a piece 
or picture of nature's exhibiting, 
there's no need of his — prize: wn 
Nor has the gentleman next before 
him been more happy in his emen+ 
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dation of a word in the following 
age, I. 2, though admitted by all 
his brethren: ſhoots is hardly leſs un- 
couth than the word it is chang'd 
for, and nothing near it in form ; as 
* /mites is remarkably, and there- 
fore the true one: w2 A line ſome- 
thing lower, 1. g, had a particle in it 
which the present editor has pre- 
sum' d to throw out; it is manifeſtly 
improper, and deſtroys the measure 
beſides. 
113, 14. f 
Not petty things omitted. Here a- 
gain is another correction of the firſt- 
mention d editor's, fo apparently re- 
quir'd by the context, that, to ſelect 
and point out the particulars, were 
an inſult to any underſtanding: but 
the ſpeech before this ſeeming lia- 
ble to ſome miſconſtruction, a few 
words there will (perhaps) be ex- 
cus'd: It is ſpoke upon receiving a 
paper, the contents of which are un- 
known: he therefore addreſſes him- 
ſelf to her in general terms, telling 
her— that he is ready to liſten to her, 
in every thing that ſhall be for her 
good; words that promise nothing 
indeed, ſo long as that good is to 
be judg'd of by himſelf. «> That 
"meek" 18 corrupt, (ſee the next page, 
I. 7, and the reading at bottom be- 
longing to't) is aſſented to readily; 
but not the word 'tis amended by, 
in the three laſt editions: weak is 
ambiguous, and therefore improper; 
and mean, a word as near it in cha- 


raters, bids fairer to be the true one, 
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from it's opposition to /ordlineſs ” 
in the ſame ſentence. 
114, 22. 

Be it known, &c.] The reflections 
contain'd in this ſpeech are perfect- 
ly juſt, and their wording as clear 
as their intention; which is to ex- 
culpate the ſpeaker, not in what has 
recently happen'd, but her political 
behaviour in general: Nothing then 
is hard to conceive, but the con- 
ſequence drawn from these premi- 
ses, “ in our name] Are therefore to 
be pity'd ;” and the ſingle difficulty 
there, lyes in — name But how 
often is name put for title? and 
here with great energy: as import- 
ing —that greatneſs and dignities, 
high and {welling titles, were mere 
vanities and a name only; rather 
_— of pity than envy, by rea- 
son of it's ſervants' abuſes, and the 
ruin it often ſuffers through them. 

115, 13. 

and it is provided; ] The Poet's art 
in this place is worth noting : © it 
relates covertly to the aſp which ſhe 
afterwards dies by; but her further 
directions about it, are convey'd in 
a whiſper, But bark thee, Char- 
mian; which had they been openly 
given, a main grace of the incident 
that presently follows had been taken 

away from it, that is —it's novelty. 
| 116, 14. 

boy my greatneſs] Three very ſin- 
gular coinages,—which, though they 
are juſtify'd by analogy, and the 
genius of the Engliſh language, a 


er 


modern would hardly have ventur'd 
upon, — occur in this ſpeech,—* to 
ballad, to ftage, and to boy; the latter 
(which ſee explain'd in the © G 


ſary”) has relation to a cuſtom of 


Shakeſpeare's ſtage, of having wo- 
men's parts acted by boys. (v. a. y. 
J. i. 93, 21.) The great imperfec- 
tions of ſuch a representing are hin- 
ted at in the paſſage before us: and 
were certainly one 3 reason, 
among a number that might be aſ- 
ſign'd, why the Poet has brought ſo 
few women into his plays; has made 
the characters trifling, and of no 
yu importance, of ſome that he 

as brought; and put other ſome in- 
to breeches, occasionally; colouring, 
in ſome measure, by that expedient, 
a defect to which cuſtom ſubjected 
him. > But this was not the only 
defect of the ſtage that these plays 
were brought out upon; another, 
and more conſiderable, was it's fit- 
tings out : Scenes were unknown to 
it; all it's decorations were certain 
arras or tapeſtries in front, and ſome 
on the ſides, with flips between : 
The platform was double, the hin- 
der or back part of it rising ſome 
little matter above that in the front; 
and this ſerv'd them for chambers 
or galleries; for Juliet to hold diſ- 
courſe from with Romeo, and for 
Cleopatra in this play to draw up 
Antony dying ; and this upper ſtage 
too, it is probable, was the place of 
performance for those little engraft- 
ed pieces that Shakeſpeare has given 
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us, as the play in Hamlet, maſque 
in the Tempeſt, &c.— the perſons 
to whom they were presented, ſit- 
ting upon the lower. That this was 
their ſtage's conſtruction, and conti- 


nu'd to be ſo, (perhaps, as low down 
as the general reform of it at the 
Reſtoration, the æra of ſcenes and of 


actreſſes) is evinc'd beyond doubt- 


ing, from entries that are found in 
ſome plays of rather a later date than 
the Poet's; in which are ſeen the 


terms wpper, and lower; and dia- 


logues paſs between perſons, ſtand- 
ing ſome on the one and ſome on 


the other ſtage: And this form it re- 


ceiv'd from the earlieſt pieces pro- 
duc'd on it, the Myſteries : for the 
exhibition of which, the platform 
had yet another division; a part be- 


yond the two we are ſpeaking of, 


and rising higher than them ; upon 
which appear'd their Pater cœlyſtis, 
attended by angels ; patriarchs and 
glority'd perſons upon that in the 
middie, and meer men on the low- 
ermoſt: and Hell (a moſt neceſſary 
member of these curious producti- 
ons, for without it there had been 
no entertainment for ſome of their 
auditors)-was represented by a great 
gaping, hole on the ſide of that plat- 


form, that vomited ſomething like 


Hames ; out of which their greateſt 
Jokers, the devils, aſcended at times, 
and mix'd with the men; and into 


which, they were commonly driven 


in heaps at the drama's conclusion: 
but this Hell, and the higher divi- 


sion, vaniſh'd with the Myſteries; 
and the ſtage's form, after that, was 
as above. > The poverty of this ap- 
paratus had one very confiderable et- 


te& upon the perſons that wrote for 


it ; the ſetting of which in it's due 
light being of ſome conſequence to 
the Poet's reputation,in a matter that 
has been objected to him, it is upon 
that account chiefly that this detail 
of his ſtage is enter'd into: Naked as 
it was, and quite motionleſs ; with- 
out ſcenes, or machinery, not ſo 
much as a trap-door for a ghoſt to 
rise out of; the ſpectator had no- 
thing to aid him, or contribute to 
his deception : fancy piec'd out all 
these defects, as well as it could; 
and it's powers were call'd out up- 
on,—to imagine the ſame unchange- 
able ſpot to be a hall, a chamber, a 
palace, a cottage, a ſhip, lawn, field 
of battle &c: This call upon their 
auditors' fancy, to which the poets 
were driven by their ſtage's penuri- 
ouſneſs, made them hardy to go a 
ſtep farther, and bring things upon 
it that cannot be represented on any 
ſtage; not even upon the present un- 
der all it's improvements, or under 
any other that can be imagin'd : but 
they thought, and thought rightly,— 
that it was but a/ſtrain or two more, 
and the ſame active power in their 
audience that could make them ſee 
places and actions of which there 
was not even the ſhadow, could pic- 
ture others out to them of greater 
difficulty; ſuch as—Pompey's enter- 
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fainment on ſhipboard, and the mo- 
nument ſcenes in this act. Hav- 
ing mention'd the Myſteries, in the 
courſe of this long note, as the firſt 
dramatick pieces amongſt us, the 
reader will excuse it's being length- 
en'd a little more, by telling him— 
that it is not certainly known, when 
they commenc'd, nor when they en- 
ded : that they were ſucceeded by o- 
ther pieces, intitl'd — Moralities ; in 
which vices and virtues were per- 
ſonated, and a ſort of fable tranſact- 
ed by them, intermingl'd with men: 


that these latter pieces had ſtill a 


footing upon the ſtage in the time 
of our Poet; and were finally driven 
from thence, by himſelf, and his 
brother writers. 

. 

Nay, that's certain.] Though this 
ſpeech is ſtill left in posseſſion of the 
place it has always occupy' d, yet it's 
title is very ſuſpicious: it ſeems to 
have nothing to do here; and more 
than ſo, to have been an accidental 
corruption, crept in by the compo- 
sitor's heedleſſneſs, who was begin- 
ning to print again in this place a 
ſpeech that he had printed before; 
(v. I. 8.) and beſides, the ſpirit of 
the maid's declaration concerning 
her eyes, is weaken'd by the inter- 
vention of any thing between that 
and her exclamation : if the ſpeech 
muſt needs ſtand, for reasons that 
are not diſcoverable by the editor, 
it ſhould at leaſt be made metre of, 
by reading — Nay, this is certain; 
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32 
meaning - this which I tell you. > 
The correction in I. 22, has a place 
in the three latter moderns. 
119, 32. | 
In this vile world 5 Speaking them 
after a pause; with eyes fix d upon 
her dead miſtreſs, and a look of the 
tendereſt affection. Vile was ſpelt 
—w1i/de, when this play was in pen- 
ning, which occasion'd the present 
corruption; for ſo wilde will be 
thought by moſt readers, who be- 
ſtow a little reflection upon the dif- 
ference between the two words in 
point of propriety : The other cor 
rection in this page, and the firſt of 
those in the next, were made by the 
ſecond editor. V The Poet's great 
attention to nature in the death of 
these three perſons, is extreamly re- 
markable. It does not appear in any 
preceding edition, which way Iras 
comes by her death ; the direQion 
in the opposite page was intended to 
ſhew it : Iras, either in ſetting down 
the bafket, or in leaning over it to 
take her farewel, gets a bite from an 
aſp ; and being it's firſt bite, when 
it's poison was moſt vigorous, ſhe 
dies almoſt inſtantly : The exulting 
and triumphing manner that Cleo- 
atra goes off in, ſhews the flow of 
— ſpirits, and her death is partly 
lengthen'd by that; partly, as we 
may conjecture, by her taking the 
weaken'd aſp firſt to apply to her 
breaſt; when the freſh one is apply d 
to her arm, ſhe vaniſhes as her wo- 


man had done: The poison of both 


54 
being weaken'd, Charmian's death is 
protracted of courſe: and if we fur- 
ther ſuppose her to have taken by 
accident the aſpick that her partner 
had dy'd by, this will account for her 
words — "I partly feel thee;” and her 
exclamation in dying, which ſeems 
to indicate 8 of pain. 
121, 28. 
High events as these &c.] The con- 
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ciſeneſs of this reflection, and of that 
it is follow'd by, is attended with 
ſome obſcurity; but the meaning 
of them ſeems to be this: — The 
very causers of events like the pre- 
sent, cannot help being touch'd by 
them : and the pitifulneſs of them 


will ſet them as high in fame, as con- 


2 will the perſon that wrought 
em. 


NOTES 
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W7 T remember, Adam, &c.] There 


was never a more certain emenda- 
tion than this of the Oxford editor in 
the ſentence the play begins with ; 
it is pointed out and confirm'd by 
the context, in ſo plain a manner as 
to need no enforcing: The words 
upon this,” relate (probably) to ſome 
over-ſpirited action of Orlando's firſt 
youth, that diſpleas'd his father, and 
occasion'd the bequeſt that is ſpoken 
of, and the injunction concerning 
his breeding : a hint of it, was pro- 
r; more than a hint had been inju- 
icious, as being foreign to the bu- 
sineſs in hand. «> The laſt ſentence 
of the page affords another example 


of that ſingular usage of the com- 


mon verb—/eem, which is ſo conſpi- 


cuous in two paſſages of the Poet's 


Macbeth, (5, 23 & 15, 6.) in 
both which, it comprehends the i- 
dea of desire or intention: ſo here, 
— "ſeems to take from me, means 
ſeems as if it wiſh'd to take from 
me: and © his countenance,” is — his 
countenance towards me, his evil 
countenance ; and ſo a better word 
than diſcountenance, which the two 
latter editors have put into the text 
in its room, 
Rs 


| 4 

and be nought a while.] If this be, 
as an editor has told us, a provincial 
mode of expreſſing - a miſchief on 
you!” (or, rather, be hang'd to you! 
for that is now the phrase with the 
vulgar) we need look no further; o- 
therwise, we mult (I think) conclude 
a corruption, and ſeek for amend- 
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ment: that of the Oxford editor, 
—* do aught a while,” will hardly 
be reliſh'd by the judges of ease and 
Engliſh. . His alteration of © re- 
verence into © revenue” is of a bet- 
ter kind: the only ſenſe that the ſen- 
tence can have, with the former 
word in it, has been expreſſ'd by the 
ſpeaker before, (1. 29.) and in apter 
terms, which muſt be allow'd a juſt 
exception to- reverence; and the 
reader need not be told—how easy 
a tranſition it is from thence to reve- 


nue, nor how perfectly that word 


ſuits the occasion of ſpeaking it: Add 
to this—that Oliver's taking fire as 
he does, which gives occasion to his 
brother to collar him, was caus'd by 
ſomething in the tail of this ſpeech 


that gave him offence ; and this he 


could not find in the ſubmiſſive word 
=—reVerence. 


30. 

ill-favour dy, Alter'd by the four 
latter moderns into — /-favoured ; 
in order, as may be ſuppos'd, to 
make the antitheſis the rounder : 
But how if that roundneſs was diſ- 
lik'd by the Poet, as thinking it de- 
ſtructive of the ease of his dialogue? 
yet this he might think, and with 
great reason: And for the ſame rea- 
son, might admit of ſome little in- 
accuracies ; ſuch as than he” (8, 
15.) inſtead of than bim; and but 
J“ (9, 8.) inſtead of -t me; and 
yet he is not ſuffer'd to do it in ei- 
ther, by the Oxford editor. «> An- 
other ſpeech of the Poet's (6, 16.) 
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is ſtiffen'd by all these gentlemen; 
who put a comma at Charles,” in- 
ſtead of the colon that is ſeen in the 
folio's; but the true point is, a note 
of admiration ; and then the force 


of that ſpeech, duly pronounc'd, 
will be, Ah, good monſieur Charles! 
are you here? — Well, what's the new 
news at the new court 7” 

1. 7. 

ROS. My father's &.] Two of 
the Poet's editors, the third and the 
fourth, have given this ſpeech to 
Celia; aſſigning for reasons, firſt— 
that ſhe is the queſtioniſt; that the 
anſwer therefore ought naturally to 
be addreſſ d to her, and reply d to 
by her: and in the next place, that 
* Frederick” is the name of her fa- 
ther; and this indeed appears be- 
yond controverſy from two ſubſe- 
_ paſſages, one in p. 15, I. 29, 
the other in p. 91, 1. 21: To the firſt 
of these reasons, it may be reply d, 
that Celia is effectually anſwer d; 
but the matter of his anſwer con- 
cerning Rosalind moſt, the Clown 
turns himſelf in ſpeaking to her: to 
the ſecond, — that Frederic is 
a miſtake, — either of the Poet's 
through haſte, or of his composi-- 
tor's,—as we ſhall endeavour to ſhev 
by and by; firſt observing—that the 
ſpeech cannot be Celia's, for two 
very good reasons: we have no cause 
to think, that ſhe would have been 
ſo alert in taking up the Clown for. 
reflecting upon her father; Who 
beſi des) is not the perſon reflected 
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wpon, 'that perſon being call'd— 
*old Frederick.” Throughout all 
this play, Shakeſpeare calls his two 
dukes — Duke ſenior, and © Duke 


junior; giving no proper name to 


either of them, except in this place, 
and the two that are refer'd to a- 
bove: his original makes them both 
kings, and kings of France; calling 
the elder—Geriſmond; the younger, 
and the usurping king, Toriſmond: 
these names the Poet chose to diſ- 
card, (perhaps, for that he thought 
them too antiquated) putting Fre- 
derict inſtead of the latter; but not 
inſtantly hitting upon another that 
pleas'd him, when he had occasion 
to mention the former, he put down 


* Frederick” there too, with inten- 


tion to alter it afterwards : There is 
a-name in the Novel, which might 
(paſſibly) be that intended for Ge- 
riſmond ; and this the reason why 
it was taken away from it's own- 
er, Orlando's ſecond brother ; and 
FJagues beſtow'd upon him for 
** Fernandine,” his name in the no- 
veliſt : however that be, it can be 
no very great licence,—to put Fer- 
nandine into 1.-6, or Ferdinand ra- 
ther ; and get rid of a name by that 
means, which will be for ever a 
ſtumbling-block to all those who 
read with attention, 
| I2y $1 

With bills on their necks, &c.] A 
banter upon le Beu, for his formal 
exordium ; which Rosalind thinks 
would be mended by adding to it the 


— 
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words of her ſpeech : The humour 
of it, ſuch as it is, took it's riſe from 
le Beu's word - presence. Bill: 
are — labels. 
De. 28. 

to ſet this broken musick] If it be 
allowable, to call © ri1b-breaking ” 
" broken muzick in the ſides, (expreſ- 
ſions that we can no way get rid of) 
there can ſurely be no reasonable 
exception to calling the action of 
breaking by ſo proper a term as — 
ſetting that musick ; eſpecially, as 
no one can poſſibly contend for the 
old reading e; which yet has 
a place in all copies, down to the 
third modern. Men, in the next 
page, 1. 16, is a correction of the 
fourth modern's ; those in 1. 22, of 
the third ; and those in 1. 32, of the 
fourth again: all of them palpably 
neceſſary, even the laſt ; notwith- 
ſtanding the arraignment of it by 
the author of the ©Revrsal,” who has 
deceiv'd himſelf by an imaginary 
reading your own eyes,” that ex- 
iſts in no copy whatever. 


14, 9. 

wherein I confeſs me much guilty,] 
This does not ſeem expręſſ'd with 
that neatneſs which is ſo conſpicu- 
ous in this play above any of the o- 
thers ; For with what propriety can 
Orlando be faid to be guilty in the 
ladies' bard thoughts ? or why con- 


eſs himſelf guilty in those thoughts? 


He might indeed confeſs himſelf 
guilty, in denying their requeſt; and 
this leads to what (perhaps) is the 
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true reading, — herein : © wherein ” 
ſtands at the head of another period, 
only two lines below; which might 
be the occasion of it's getting in 
here. «> Celia's ſpeech (I. 23.) is ta- 
citly transfer'd to Orlando, by the 
three latter moderns; in which, they 
make him no quintaine there, 
whatever he be in another place. 
Ts 

1f you do keep K. The comma 
at the end of this line is miſplac'd, 
inadvertently; it ſhould be taken 
from thence, and put after ju/tly.:” 
No one can be at a loſs to compre- 
hend the ſpeaker's whole meaning 
in the paſſage before us, though her 
terms are leſs full than they might 
be, and a little inaccurate beſides : 
but ſuch things have their beauty in 
free dialogue; and this may alſo be 
ſaid of that unperfected ſentence in 
the page before this, 1. 27, that is 
put into the mouth of Orlando. «> 
The correction in this page, and 
those in the opposite, belong to o- 
ther editors; and the laſt of them 
merits attending to: as it ſhews 
that alterations muſt ſometimes be 
ventur'd upon, where there is no 
trace of ſimilitude between the old 
and new words; nor any other rea- 
son to juſtify, but that of making 
the Poet conſiſtent with himſelf. 
v. 21, 26. 

LY, 10. 

for my child's father :] Meaning 
one that ſhe hop'd to have children 
by, Orlando: But this, = though 
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worded obliquely, and ſpoken to a 
ſiſter alone, —was probably thought 
an indelicacy by three of the mo- 
derns; who have chosen to read, 
without notice, — for my father's 
child: let the reader too choose as 
he pleases. 
21, 6. 

Which teacheth me, &c.] The in- 
expreſſible ſweetneſs of the ſenti- 
ment contain'd in this line, and that 
before it, is loſt by the old reading 
—* thee;” which were alone ſuffici- 
ent to juſtify the corrector, and those 
who have follow'd him in his 
change, the two latter moderns. > 
But are there not ſome other cor- 


ruptions behind, in the line that is 


quoted? The freedom us'd with 
grammar in—" am,” has (perhaps) a 
reason for't ; the diction, it will be 
ſaid, is more forcible in that than in 
—are: But is either dition or pathos 
improv'd, by the tranſition from Ro- 
salind in the third perſon in one line 
to Rosalind in the ſecond in this? 
if they are not, hon ſhould give 
place to be, as hee has to—me. 
A Charge,” in I. 11, means bur- 
den: and vuirtuous, in the opposite 
page, I. 19, means -gifted, not with 
virtue but virtues, virtuous and good 
qualities of all ſorts. 55 
22, 29. 

Here feel we but the &c. ] A ſelf- 
evident correction; ſtarted by the 
third modern editor, and embrac'd 
by those who came after him. . It 


has been propos'd, to join the words 
| T 
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JI would not change it, (l. 10, in 
the opposite page) to the duke's 
ſpeech; aſſigning for reason, — that 
tis more in. character for him to 
ſpeak them, than Amiens: But the 
reverſe of this is true: Amiens, as a 
courtier, might make the declarati- 
on, being only a mode of aſſenting 
to the truth of what his maſter had 
ſpoken; but the duke could not, 
without impeachment of dignity, of 
being wanting to himſelf and his 
ſubjects; accordingly, when occasi- 
on of change presents itſelf at the end 
of the play, we ſee it embrac'd with 
great readineſs: Add to this,—that 
the following reflection of Amiens, 
8 Happy is your grace,” &c. would 


come in too abruptly, were the other 


words taken away. . The laſt ſpeech 
of this ſcene is prefac'd in the mo- 
dern editions by the words—2. Lord, 
without any authority from the two 
elder folio's; who do, indeed, put 
those ſame words to the ſpeech next 
but one before that : but the present 
editor has dar d to diſplace them; 
both because he thinks it a folly to 
multiply ſpeakers unneceſſarily, and 
is clearly of opinion that Amiens 
was the perſon intended. «> He has 
alſo made another amendment in p. 
25, (1. 21.) but has no title to the 
three that preceed it; nor to any 
that follow it, as low down as to p. 
32, incluſive. 
30. 4. : 

weeping tears,] Here the Poet is 

wag enough to raise a ſmile at the 
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expence of his friend the noveliſt ; 
who employs these words ſeriouſly 
in a ſomething that he calls—a ſon- 
net, without once ſeeing the ridi- 


cule of them. 


2, 29. 

the duke will drink bc. The mo- 
derns have made a change in this 
ſentence, and another in the oppo- 
Site page, I. 5,-and both without 
notice, that are not barely unneceſ- 
ſary, they are even injurious: They 
have dine, in this place, inſtead of 
*drink:” but bidding the attend- 
ants, * cover,” was telling them—the 
duke intended to dine there; drink 
tells them ſomething more,—that he 
meant too to paſs his afternoon 
there, under the ſhade of that tree: . 
To ye i the ſun, their other change 
in the line above-mention'd,—is a 
phrase importing abſolute idleneſs, 
the idleneſs of a motley : (v. 35, 4.) 
but ive i the ſun,” which is Shake- 
ſpeare's phrase, imports only—a liv- 
ing in freedom; a flying from courts 
and cities, the haunts of ambition, 
to enjoy the free bleſſings of heaven 
in ſuch a place as the ſinger himſelf 
was retir'd to; whose panegyrick 
upon this ſort of life is converted in- 
to a ſatire by ſaques, in a very excel- 
lent parody that follows a few lines 
after. S In that parody, the words 
* Come hither, come hither, come hi- 
ther, are latiniz'd by the composer; 
but not ſtrictly, for then his word 
had been, = Hucdame ; and the La- 
tin words crouded together into a 
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ſtrange ſingle word, of three ſylla- 
bles, purely to ſet his hearer a ſtar- 
ing ; whom he bambouzles ſtill tur- 
ther, by telling him Jg a Greek 
in vocation The humour is de- 
ſtroy'd, in great measure, by the two 
latter editors; by decompounding 
and ſetting them right, and giving 
us duc ad me, ſeparately. 


. 

a miserable ola!) What, ſays 
an editor, becauſe he met a mot- 
ley fool, was it therefore a miſerable 
world?” yes; in the eſtimation of 

aques, and others equally cynical : 
who diſreliſh the world; arraign- 
ing the diſpenſations of Providence 
in a number of articles, and in this 
chiefly that it has created ſuch be- 
ings as fools. «> This ſcene is evi- 
dently the very ſame ſpot with that 
which the present ſpeaker appear'd 
upon laſt; and the intermediate 
ſcene, VI, is as evidently one at a diſ- 
tance: it was neceſſary to make this 
remark, that the reader might not be 
miſled by the words at the head of 
that ſcene, which imply only the 
place general, the foreſt: In repre- 
senting this play, a ſecond foreſt 
view will be requisite ; which ma 
ſerve for that ſixth ſcene, and the 
fifth of the next act. 

46, 1. 

Net to ſeem &c.] One would think 
it requir'd no great cunning to ſup- 
ply the accidental omiſſion of the 
words in black letter, and that the 
ſenſe might have pointed them out 
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even to a compositor: yet ſo it is, 
that they never appear'd in this 
place, 'till the time of the third mo- 
dern ; and another, a page or two 
back, /v. 34, I. wt.) has been fuf- 
fer'd to ſtand unſupply'd 'till the 
present edition: Company (the 
word preceding that line) has the 
ſame point after it in the folio's that 
it has in this copy, which circum- 
ſtance alone indicates an omiſſion ; 
but it further appears from the 
ſenſe, if a little attended to; For 
what great crime is it, that Jaques 
muſt be 2wo9'd for his company? but 
that he makes his friends woo it, and 
won't let them have it after all, is 
an accusation of ſome weight : 'Fhe 
words now inſerted, carry this 
charge; but not the certainty of 
being the Poet's own words, that is 
visible in the paſſage above. 
39, 6. 

Wherein we play in.] As a friend 
to correctneſs and Shakeſpeare, 
the editor could wiſh to ſee this 
ſentence amended ; not by throw- 
ing out in, (as ſome others have 
done) but by reading M Bich we do 
ploy mn. S From the ſame motives, 

e recommends too the diſmiffi- 
on of © Of” from the head of the 
eighteenth line in page 37: and for 
this further reason beſides, that the 
line becoming thus an hemiſtich, 
the whole ſcene will then proceed 
(as it ſhould do) in metre; for what 
the ſpeaker ſays next, (I. 28, of that 
page) is made metre alſo, 75 divid- 
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ing it as the four latter moderns have 
done, An you will not | Be anſwer- 
ed with reason, I muſt die: which di- 
vision ſeems eligible upon another 
account, that the ſpeaker's hemiſ- 
tich, I. 18, is perfected in what he 
ſays now. 
De. 24. 


modern inſtances,] Well interpret- 
ed by the author of the Nevisal, to 
fignify — © ſtories of whatever had 
happened within the Juſtice's own 
obſervation and remembrance ;” in 
which ſenſe, they are properly op- 
pos'd to wie ſaws,” which mean 
moſtly - the ſaws of antiquity. 

De. 26. 

Into the lean &c.] Into a being, 
thin, ſhrivel'd, and ſqueaking ; the 
very figure, in perfon and habit too, 
of that character in the Italian co- 
medy that is call'd - i Pantalone : 
this being, the Poet makes a perfor- 
mer in his drama's ſixth act; which 
he lengthens with one a& more, af- 
ter the example of a few elder writ- 
ters, Bale being one. «> Pantaloon 
and his mates, ſeem to have found 
their way into England about the 
year 1607 ; the conjecture is found- 
ed upon a large and remarkable ex- 
tract from a play of that date, inti- 
tl'd-“ Travels of three Engliſh Bro- 
thers,” that may be ſeen. in the 


Scbaol: Should the Poet's acquain- 


tance with the character he has juſt 
been deſcribing have arisen from 
this visit, his play (it is likely) was 
much of the ſame date with the 


play above-mention'd, 
40, 4. 

Set down your venerable burthen,] 
A traditional ſtory was current ſome 
years ago about Stratford, — that a 
very old man of that place,—of weak 
intellects, but yet related to Shake- 
ſpeare, — being aſk'd by ſome of his 
neighbours, what he remember'd a- 
bout him; anſwer'd,—that he ſaw 
him once brought on the ſtage upon 
another man's back; which anſwer 
was apply'd by the hearers, to his 
having ſeen him perform in this ſcene 
the part of Adam: That he ſhould 
have done ſo, is made not unlikely 
by another conſtant tradition, that 
he was no extraordinary actor, and 
therefore took no parts upon him 
but ſuch as this: for which he might 
alſo be peculiarly fitted by an acci- 
dental lameneſs, which,—as he him- 
ſelf tells us twice in his Sonnets,” v. 
37, and 89, — befell him in ſome 
part of life; without ſaying how, or 
when, of what ſort, or in what de- 
gree; but his expreſſions ſeem to in- 
dicate latterly. 

De. 18. 

because thou art not ſeen,] The 
many diſputes about the ſenſe of this 
line, which happen'd at the time of 
the Oxford publication, (whose rea- 
ding of it is — Thou cauſeſt not that 
teen, put the editor upon conſider- 
ing it then: and the ſenſe he at laſt 
underſtood it in, co-incided with 
what he had the pleasure to ſee ſome 
years after in the Revisal, deliver d 
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in these words: The impreſſions 
thou [the wind] makeſt on us are not 
ſo cutting [as man's ingratitude] be- 
cauſe thou art an unſeen agent, with 
whom we have not the leaſt acquain- 
tance or converſe, and therefore have 
the leſs reason to repine at thy treat- 
ment of us :” the Poet has not ex- 
preſſ d himſelf well; but this is not 
the only place of his works, in which 
he has been drawn by his rhime in- 
to faults of the ſame nature. The 
thought is not very remote from one 
the reader may ſee in E. L.“ p. 58, 
I. 9, &c. Remember d (l. 31.) 
is chang'd to remembring, in the 
Oxford edition; which is certainly a 
clearer expreſſion, but of more un- 
musical ſound than the other, and 
therefore not chosen: though re- 
member d is ſubject to great ambi- 
guity in this place; as ſignifying— 
whois not remember'd by his friend, 
as well as—who has no remembrance 
of his friend ; which was ſometimes 
its ſignification of old, and is ſo here. 


43» F. 

may complain . breeding, ] May 
complain of it for being no better, 
or, for having taught them no bet- 
ter; a complaint that may often be 
brought againſt it by those who have 
been taken moſt pains with : The 
two latter editors read, one of them 
—bad breeding, the other—groſs. «> 
The Clown's remark on this ſpeech 
is a meer piece of wit, without any 
ſuch deep ſatire in it as the laſt gen- 
tleman has diſcover d. > Neither is 
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there any great likelihood, that the 
Poet was indebted to Rabelais for 
that admirable ſorites which he puts 
into the Clown's mouth, beginning 
at 1. 15: he might have pick'd up 
many ſimilitudes of it in converſati- 
ons or writings at home; and have 
his knowledge from them too of 
Garagantua, (or Gargantua,” as he 
calls him ; 49, 8.) and of his ſwal- 
lowing windmills; the only ex- 
preſſion we find in him, that inti- 
mates an acquaintance with Rab. 
elais. 
4. 13. 

God make incision in thee !| Mean- 
ing, as the © Reval ” observes, — 
Gad give thee a better underſtand- 
ing, thou art very raw and fimple as 


yet: In allusion © to the common 


proverbial ſaying, concerning a very 
filly fellow, that he ought to be cut 
for the ſimples.” > © Rank,” in p. 
45, (I. 9.) means—the order observ'd 
by ſuch women; travelling all in 
one road, with exact intervals be- 
tween horſe and horſe; which makes 
ita very apposite ſimile to Rosalind's 
verſes. The ſecond change in that 
page, has a place in the four latter 
moderns ; but /mn'd,” l. 3, is ſpelt 
in all of them — in d. | 
#7» 22. 

F was ſeven &c.] It is ſtill a com- 
mon ſaying amongſt us, that awon- 
der laſts nine days ; feven of which 
(fays Rosalind) are over with me, 
for I have been wondering a Jong 
time at ſome verſes that I have found. 
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But why is ſhe ſaid to have been the 
ſubject of more rimes, when an I- 
riſh rat, in Pythagoras time? this 
can only have reference to the great 
antiquity of poetry among that peo- 
ple, and it's univerſality. 

48, 10. 

Od's my complexion /] An emenda- 
tion of = third modern's; which 
he has abundantly juſtify'd, by quo- 
ting two fimilar expreſſions of the 
very {ame ſpeaker, at 62, 5, and 73, 
10: the peculiarity of her phrase in 
this place, ſprings from conſciouſ- 
neſs of the change that is wrought 
in her face by her cousin's news; and 
the meaning of it (if ſuch phrases 
as these can be ſaid to have mean- 
ing) = ſo God fave my complexion. 
> The ſame editor alter © of” in- 
to /, l. 13: but he ſhould have 
gone a ſtep farther, and join'd it to 
* ſouth-ſea;” for the Engliſh lan- 
guage admits of ſuch compounds, 
but not of interpreting * of by 


from. «> Another ſingular phrase in 


this page, (I. 29.) is of the prover- 
bial kind; but has not been met 
with elſewhere, in any of the editor's 


walks : the force of it is, — anſwer. 


me ſoberly, and as an honeſt maid 
ſhould do. 


„49. 19. 
drops ſuch fruit.] No ſuch phrase 
is acknowledg'd by Engliſhmen, as 
that in the old reading; forth ” 
therefore ſhould have been diſmiſſ'd 
by the editors, for an accidental in- 
truder: The "Revisa/ thinks in 


ſhould be ſerv'd fo, a few lines a- 
bove, (1. 11.) and with ſome ſthew of 
reason; both for that the ſenſe is 
then clearer, and the period better 
rounded, <> The metaphor in 1. 26, 
is taken from colour'd needle-work ; 
whose figures are more or leſs beau- 
tiful, according to the ground they 
are lay d upon. 
50, 25. 
right painted clotb,] In the painted 
cloth ſtyle, z. e. brietly and pithily. 
Tapeſtries are improperly call'd — 
8 cloths : therefore, the cloths 
ere alluded to, ſeem rather those 
occasional paintings, that were in- 
deed done upon cloth, z. e. linnen or 
canvas ; and hung out by the citi- 
zens upon different publick occasi- 
ons, but chiefly entries: the figures 
on these cloths were ſometimes made 
to converſe and aſk queſtions, by la- 


bels coming out of their mouths ; 


and these are the ſpeeches that Jaques 
is accus'd of ſtudying. There was al- 
ſo a furniture of painted cloth : the 
devices and legends of one of them, 
the posseſſors of fir Thomas More's 
works may ſee among his poems. 
55, 20. 

worſe than Fove &c.|This"thatch'd 
houſe is the fame that don Pedro 
ſpeaks of, in m. a. a. n. 19, 28. But 
does not this reflection of Jaques up- 
on Touchſtone's ſpeech, imply a 
ſort of conſciouſneſs in the Poet. — 
that he had made his Clown a little 
too learned? for, beſides that he has 
made him acquainted with Ovid's 
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ſituation in Pontus, and his com- 
plaints upon that ſubject in his po- 
ems de Triſtibus,” — he has put into 


his mouth a conundrum that cer- 


tainly proves him a latiniſt ;” cap- 
ricious ” (1. 25.) not having it's usual 
ſignification in that place, but a con- 
ſtrain'd one— goatiſh; as if it ſprung 
directly from caper, without the 
medium either of the French ca- 
price, or the Italian — capriccio: The 
Poet has indeed qualify'd his learn- 
ing a little, by giving him © Gothe 
for—Getes. 


So #7* 

As the ox hath his bough, fir, | The 
wooden collar or yoke, that lyes a- 
croſs the neck of draft oxen, and to 
which their traces are faſten'd, is 
call'd their bow; and this being the 
ſpelling of the word in former edi- 
tions, it has probably been the ſenſe 
it was taken in: but a little atten- 
tion to the true meaning of the other 
two ſimilies, and to the matter they 
are meant to illuſtrate, will ſhew 
that we muſt ſeek for another inter- 
pretation of bow-" The faulcon is 
thought to take delight in her elt, 
and to bear her captivity the better 
for them; © curbs,” and their jing- 
ling appendages, add a ſpirit to hor- 
ſes; and if we interpret © S to fig- 
nify—"bough of a tree, the ox be- 
comes a proper fimilitude too, who, 
thus adorn'd, moves with greater le- 
gerity: and the ſame effect that these 
things have upon the ſeveral ani- 


mals, *decires,” and their gratificati- 
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ons, have upon men ; making them 
bear their burthens the better, and 
jog on to the end of life's road. 

58, 13. 

Not, o fiwveet Oliver, &c.] These 
words have no appearance of ballad, 
as an editor has fancy d; but rather 
of a line in ſome play, that perhaps 
might run thus, O my ſweet Oliver, 
leave me not behind thee ; which this 
wag of a Clown puts into another 
ſort of metre, to make ſport with fir 
Oliver: telling him,— I'll not ſay to 
you, as the play has it, O faveet Oli- 
ver, | O brave Oliver, | Leave me not 
behind thee;” but I ſay to you, wind 
away,” &c, continuing his ſpeech in 
the ſame metre: In this light, the 
paſſage is truly humorous; but may 


be much heighten'd, by a —_— 


droleneſs in ſpeaking the words, and 
by dancing about fir Oliver with a 
harlequin geſture and action. 


9, 7+ 

He hath ** Ko.) The emend- 
ation in the line before this, is cer- 
tainly right; and as rightly inter- 
preted by the maker of it, the third 
modern, to ſignify the kiſs of a her- 
mit or holy man, call'd alſo - the 
kiſs of charity: «> His preferring 
caſt, in this line, the reading of 
the firſt folio, to chaft,”— the read- 
ing of the ſecond, and of the editors 
before him, — is equally right: > 
and his propos'd alteration of a word 
in the next line, will be reliſh'd by 
many readers: Winter's fiſterhood ” 
has, indeed, meaning ; but ſome will 
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be apt to ſay of it, that tis as poor 
and cold as the ſeason itſelf: ſuch per- 
ſons therefore will incline to think 
inter a corruption, and that— 
Minifred's may be the word: the ob- 
jection to it is, that there was no 
order of nuns ſo denominated; but 
this is of no weight; a nun of Wi- 
nifred's //terbood means only a 
nun as chaſte as ſaint Winifred, and 
therefore not improperly call'd of 
her ſiſterhood. The legend of faint 
Winifred need not be retail'd to the 
reader, he may pick it up any where: 
Neither is there much occasion for 
telling him, — that à pair of caſt lips 
of Diana's,” mean a pair that Dia- 
na had left off. 
60, 28. 

Than he that eyes, &c.] i. e. that is 
accuſtom'd to look upon blood, and 
gets his livelihood by it : That this 
is the ſenſe of the line, and cee 
the true correction of the printer's 
word dies, will want no proving 
to him that but conſiders it's near- 
neſs, and gives another perusal to the 
third line before it: What the e- 
ditor has ventur'd to add too, to l. 
18. in the opposite page, will appear 
(upon a little reflection) to be nei- 
ther fore d nor unneceſſary. 

52, 31. 

What though you have no beauty, | 
The gentlemen who have thrown 
out the negative, and the other who 
has chang'd it to - /me, make the 
Poet a very bad reasoner in the line 
that comes next to this ſentence ; 


and guilty of ſelf-contradiction in 
ſeveral others, if 0 be either al- 
ter'd or parted with : beſides the in- 
jury done to him in robbing him of 
a lively expreſſion, and a pleasantry 
truly comick ; for as the ſentence 
now ſtands, the conſequence that 
ſhould have been from her beauty, he 
draws from her no beauty,” and ex- 
torts a ſmile by defeating your ex- 
peQation. w This 10 beauty of 
Phebe's is the burthen of all Rosa- 
lind's ſpeeches, from hence to her 
exit: In the ſecond, the Oxford editor 
has made a very proper amendment, 
by ſubſtituting her ” for your; but 
his interpretation of Foul,” in l. 24, 
to wit, frowning, /owring,— is ex- 
travagant enough; and had never 
been thought of by himſelf, had he 
not previouſly alter'd the ſentence 


that is the ſubject of this note: Foul 


has there it's ordinary meaning, — 
foul in favour or beauty, but is put 
ſubſtantively ; and the ſenſe of this 
jingling line is as follows; We may 
now ſay of thy Foul that tis 220% 
foul, for tis foul to be a ſcoſter; and 
ſuch art thou, and ſoul-favour'd be- 
ſides. 
63, 10. 

Dead ſhepherd, &c.] This © ſaw,” 
as the Poet calls it, will be found in 
the *Schg0/” in two places; and in 
them is ſeen the title of the poem 
'tis taken from, and the name of the 
dead ſhepherd” it's author. 

68, 15. 
the fooliſh chroniclers &c.] If to 
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make his author more witty than 
there is reason to think he defign'd 
to be, was an editor's busineſs, he of 
Oxford may ſeem to have demean'd 
himſelf rightly, by reading (as he 
does) in his text and the fooliſh co- 


feſſ'd, - that this too is plauſible like 
his other amendment; for the way 
the wife takes to excuse herſelf or 
bring herſelf off, is indeed an accus- 
ing her husband. 


71, 31. 


I 
roners of that age found it Hero of Entry and Song.] Minute changes 


Seſtos: but the judicious will hard- 
ly allow of this ; nor reject an eſta- 
bliſh'd old reading that appears up- 
on very good grounds to have come 
from the author himſelf, which is 
the caſe of the reading in queſtion : 
*"Chroniclers could never be a miſ- 
take, nor © was” a meer inſertion of 
printers; coroners, and the phrase re- 
commended, being too well known 
to them to ſuſpect an alteration of 
either for what was certainly not ſo 
familiar : It follows then, if the a- 
bove observation be juſt, that they 
were true to their copy in this place: 
and the Poet will ſtand acquitted 
for writing ſo, if it be confider'd — 
that too much wit, or wit too much 
pointed, is not a beauty in come- 
dy ; eſpecially in ſuch comedy as 
this, which is ſimple and of the pa- 
ſtoral kind. 
be MF 

that cannot make ber fault ber Bus- 
band's occasion, ] i. e. that cannot 
make her husband the cause of it: 
but this does not ſatiſfy the laſt- 
mention d editor, who is for improv- 
ing again, by reading -er husband's 
accusation; that is— convert her own 
fault into an accusation or charge 


on her husband: and it muſt be con- 


of many ſorts having been made in 
this ſhort ſcene by the editor, and 
only one of them notic'd, it becomes 
his duty to do that by the reſt in a 
note, which he could not do in the 
ordinary way. The entry in old edi- 
tions is thus, — Enter Jaques and 
Lords, Foreſters; and both the re- 
plies made to Jaques are prefac'd by 
—"Lor.” The Song is in nine lines, 
without other division, or aſſign- 
ment to any perſon; it's third and 
fourth are as follows: — © Then hing 
him home, the reſt ſhall beare this bur- 
then; | Take thou no ſcorne, to weare 
the Horne, It was” &c. The entry 
of the moderns is — Jaques, Lords, 
and Foreſters; and their ſecond re- 
ply has —For. before it: the three 
laſt ease the Song of it's © burthen ;” 
and give us inſtead of it,— Then /in 

him home : take thou no Scorn 75 
wear the horn, the horn, the horn: | It 
was & c. putting the words omit- 
ted in margin, and this is all their 
reform: except, that the Oxford e- 
ditor, to make a correſpondence of 
measure between l'. 17 & 18, has 
lengthen'd the laſt of them, by read- 
ing And thy own father = it. 
Other changes, whether in the ſong 
or the dialogue, belong to 1 pre- 
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sent editor; who does not mean to 
defend them, or ſet forth their fit- 
neſs: the trouble of making that 
out, he leaves to his readers; but 
thinks, it will not coſt them much 
of it. If the laſt- mention'd line 
ſhould be perfected, for which the 
editor ſees no neceflity,— he ſhould 
choose to do it, by reading —Ay, and 
thy father, &c. or (if improvement 
may be ſuffer'd in him too) by Ay, 
and his father bore it, meaning — 
his father's father's father ; which 
makes the ſatire the keener, by ex- 
tending the blot to another gene- 
ration ; and avoids the apparent in- 
delicacy, of taxing a perſon present 
with baſtardy. Note, - that 1V& 
2 , mean, firſt and ſecond Voice; 
Both, the two Voices conjointly; 
and cho. the whole band of fo- 
reſters, Jaques and all. «> The e- 
mendations in 1. 26, muſt be plac'd 
to this editor's account ; that in 
the opposite is the reading of all the 
moderns. 


. 

And turn d = K. Had Silvius 
been at firſt a cool lover, as now a 
hot one, the word furnd had been 
proper: but as this was never the 
caſe, we muſt either put a ſenſe up- 
on turn d that is not common, to 
wit, got or fall'n; or elſe ſuſpect a 
corruption, and look out for amend- 
ment: the Various Readings have 
two; both within the bounds of pro- 
bability, but the firſt of them ſeems 
the moſt eligible; for furned will 
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ſignify —head-turned; and then Ro- 
salind's meaning will be, — Come, 


come, you're a ſimpleton, and the 


violence of your love has turn'd your 
head. 


Weſt of this 3 &c. ] Bottom 
ſhould have a fuller ſtop after it, a 
ſemi- colon; for the meaning of these 
lines, — whose conſtruction is a little 
perplex'd, — is as follows: It ſtands 
to the weſt of this place, and down 
in the neighbour bottom; if you leave 
the rank of osiers, that grows by the 


brook fide, on your right hand, it will 


bring you to the place. 
” I 
Within an hour | Orlando's pro- 
mise was #209 hours,” and there- 
fore the Oxford editor puts them 
in here; not conſidering — that this 
exceeding punctiliouſneſs is deſtruc- 
tive of ease and nature. <> The epi- 
thets given to Fancy,” in the line 
after this, look'd fo like a tranſ- 
lation of the Greek = yauuurupey, 
that the editor thought for ſome 
time, the. Poet muſt, ſomehow or 
other, have been fiſhing in those 
waters: but turning again to his 
noveliſt, he found a paſſage he had 
not reflected upon, and that is not 
in the School; and thus it runs, 
—" Wherein I have noted the vari- 
able diſpofition of fancy, * * , being. 
as it ſhould feeme a combat | f. com- 
fort] mixt with diſquiet, and a bit- 
ter pleaſure wrapt in a feeet preju- 


dice: the words are addrefi'd to 


Rosalind by this identical ſpeaker, 
but the noveliſt calls him — Sala- 
dine. 

”, 1. 

When from the firſt to laſt, &c.] No 
heedful peruser of this line, and the 
three it :s follow'd by, can think we 
have the paſſage entire ; other heads 
of these brothers' recountments are 
apparently neceſſary, to make the 
Poet's In brief,” right and ſenſible: 
What the accident was, or whose 
the negligence, that has depriv'd us 
of these 3 the editor does not 
take upon him to ſay; this only he 
is bold to aſſert, — that there is a la- 
cuna, and (perhaps) of two lines: if 
the publick thinks well to admit of 
them, here are two that may ſerve to 
fill up with; —How, in that habit; 
what my flate, what his ; | And whose 
the ſervice he was now engag d in; 
I brief, &c. 

. 

There is more in it; ] A reading 
of the two elder folio's, and of the 
third and laſt moderns; the others 
have, There is no more in it; which, 
if they ſaw the true reading, (as two 
of them might) ſhews them blind to 
the beauty of it: Celia's fright makes 
her almoſt forget herſelf; begin, with 
telling more han ſhe ſhould do; and 
end, with calling Ganimed -“ con- 
sin, whom her hearer has call'd — 
*brother,” and believes him to be ſo. 
The incident that gives birth to this 
fright, the bloody napkin,” has no 
exiſtence in the Novel that furniſh'd 
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moſt of the others. 


9, 30. 4 

The beathen philopher, &c.] The 
humour of this ſcene conſiſts in the 
Clown's taking ſtate upon him, and 
giving hialſelf great airs, talking 
one while very wisely, another while 
very big: William's anſwer to the 
queſtion he put to him, — Art thou 
dee? helps him to lug in a ſaw ; 
and that ſaw, the present heather 
philoſopher :” what he ſays of him, is 
occasion'd by ſeeing his hearer ſtand 
gaping, (as well he might) ſome- 
times looking at him, ſome times 
the maid; . 8 ſays he, — is not a 
grape for your lips; concluding with 
—" You do love this maid? and up- 
on William's replying affirmatively, 
proceeds firſt to bambouzle, and 


then to bully him. When the Poet 


was writing this ſpeech, his remem- 
brance was certainly visited by ſome 
other expreſſions in © Euphues ;” 
where Phebe is made to fay to her 
lover, - Phebe 7s no lettice for your 
lips, and her grapes bang fo hie, that 
gaze at them you may, but touch them 
you cannot.” 
8 


Z» 5 
By my life, I do; &c.] This is made 
an argument by the laſt modern edi- 


tor, that the play was writ in the 


time of king James ; a perſecutor of 
witches and conjurers, and the ma- 
ker of a freſh act againſt them in 
the year 1604. The word © obseru- 
ance” in 1. 32, coming ſo immedi- 
ately after another observance © in 
U 2 
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1. zo, gives room to imagine= that 
it may have crept in there by miſ- 
take of the printer in the room of 
ſome other word, which the © Re- 
vial thinks might be perſever- 
ance: a word that is better fitted to 
the place, that the recommender of 
it ſeems to have known , for it's pri- 
mitive was perſever, at that time 
of day, and itſelf the derivative ac- 
cented upon the antipenultima. v. 
M.“ 63, 14. The corrections in 
the next page, are met with in all 
the moderns. | 
86, 4. * 

And therefore &c.] There can be 
no need of arguing, to ſatiſfy any 
one that this is the ſong's conclud- 
ing ſtanza; reading it, is ſufficient: 
but the negligence of it's firſt printer 
made it the ſecond ſtanza; and there 
it has been ſuffer'd to ſtand in all 
ſucceeding editions, old and new. 
The reader of Sidney's poems in any 
oldiſh impreſſion, will find — that 
Bey, nonino, and © ding à ding, 
ding,” ſtrange as they are, were ſongs 
of great fame before Shakeſpeare, 
at leaſt, the musick of them, Which 


(probably) was that of this burthen. 


The third editor's correction of a 
word in 1. q, is certainly right, and 
ought to have been adopted: un- 
timeable” was easily convertible at 
the preſs into—wntuneable ; is a fit- 
ter word for the ſpeaker; and a ma- 


nifeſt trap of his laying, to abuse the 
Pages by. 
De, 23. 


fear their hope,] That is —“ fear a 


diſappointment of it;“ as the Re- 
vial rightly interprets, when pro- 

osing this very amendment that 
had been made by the present edi- 
tor ſome years before . The words 
* dulcet diseases in p. 88, (I. 24.) 
mean — wits, or witty people ; ſo 
call'd, because the times were in- 
fected with them; they, and fools, 
that is, ſuch fools as the ſpeaker,— 
being all their delight. 

89, 17. 

O, fir, we quarrel in print, by the 
book; &.] Whoſo pleases to turn to 
the School, will find a book of the 
year 95, which is there intitl'd — 
Practiſe of the Duello, but it's true 
title is this; — Vincentio Saviolo his 
Practiſe. In two Bookes. The firſt 
intreating of the uſe of the Rapier and 
Dagger. The ſecond of Honor and 
honorable Quarrels.” Paſſages are ex- 
tracted from both of them, and 
chiefly the laſt; which being thrown 
all together at the end of the others, 
and intermix'd with a few observa- 
tions, are recommended to the rea- 
der's perusal as a note upon this 
place. The gentleman who has 
made a like extract, (the laſt editor) 
pronounces 1n peremptory manner, 
that this ic the book meant by the 
Poet, and these the paſſages that his 
divisions are grounded on: but this 
is being too positive; conſidering, 
—that there were many other books 
on the ſubject, as Saviolo himſelf 
witneſſes. in one of his prefaces ; 
ſome or other of which may poſſibly 
be diſcover'd hereafter, and found to 
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be more in point than Saviolo, and 
perhaps of a later date. In a note 
of the third modern editor's, upon 
this ſame paſſage, you have the ti- 
tles of two other books, and their 
authors' names; to wit, — Lewis di 
Caranza on Fencing, and Giacomo 
di Grafſi's Art of Defence ;” but this 
is all you are told of them, and was 
probably all that he knew. 
9o, 2. 

Re- enter &c.] The followtn 
maſque- like eclarciſſement, which 
1s wholly of the Poet's invention, 
may paſs for another ſma]l mark of 
the time of this play's writing : for 
preciſely in those years that have 
been mention'd in F nin notes, (v. 
39, 26 & 83, 5.) the foolery of maſ- 
ques was predominant; and the tor- 
rent of faſhion bore down Shake- 
ſpeare, in this play and the Tem- 
peſt,” and a little in © Timon“ and 
* Cymbeline.” But he is not an- 
ſwerable for one abſurdity in the 
conduct of this maſque, that muſt 
lye at his editors' doors; who, by 
bringing in Hymen in propria per- 
ſong, make Rosalind a magician in- 
deed; whereas all her conjuration 
conſiſted in fitting up one of the 
foreſters to perſonate that deity, and 
in putting proper words in his 
mouth. If, in representing this 
maſque, Hymen had ſome Loves in 
his train, the performance would 
ſeem the more rational: they are 
certainly wanted for what is intitl'd 


the Song; and the other musical 


busineſs, beginning“ Then ir there 


mirth in heaven,” would come with 
greater propriety from them, though 
editions beſtow it on Hymen. 

92, 16. 

Sir, by your patience : | To the 
duke; putting himſelf, without ce- 
remony, between him and de Boys, 
and then addreſſing the latter: and 
the ſubject of this addreſs is the 
moſt admirable expedient for Jaques 
to make his exit in character, that 
ever human wit could have hit up- 
on; nor can the drama afford an 
example, in which Horace's—ſerve- 
tur ad imum has been better ob- 
serv'd than in this inſtance. 

93, 14. 

T charge you, O women, &c.] The 
ſubſequent paſſage appear'd firſt in 
the form it now bears in the Oxford 
edition; and was taken up by the 
next in ſucceſſion, the publiſher of 
which has this proper remark on it: 
that without the alteration of ou 
into Them the invocation is nonſenſe; 
and without the addition of the 
words, to like as much as pleaſes them, 
the inference of, that between you and 
the women the play may pleaſe, would 
be unſupported by any precedent 
premiſes.” to which reasoning, the 
present editor ſubſcribes very hear- 
tily; and, of conſequence, to the 
juſtneſs of both emendations : only 
observ ing, that omiſſions of words 
nearly ſimilar, or words repeated, 
are t he moſt common of all accidents. 
both in writing and printing. 
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SCENE. ] It is observ'd in the 
Introduction, p. 26, that this is 
the moſt regular of all Shakeſpeare's 
plays, in point of conduct ; owing, 
in truth, to the model he had to 
work upon, Ha tranſlated © Menzch- 
mus” by one who ſigns himſelf— 
W. W. .. e. William Warner, ac- 
cording to Wood; who alſo makes 
him a Warwickſhire man, and a 
member of his univerſity: The tran- 
ſlation ſhows him a ſcholar; and you 
are told, in a preface to this, — that 
he had other of Plautus' plays by 
him, fit for publiſhing, but none 
are come to light but this one : As 
a poet and countryman of Shake- 
ſpeare's, he might (probably) be of 
his acquaintance, and that inquisi- 
tive ſpirit would not fail to enrich 
itſelf by converſations with a man 
of this turn: In ſome of these, he 
might pick up the idea of Parolles' 
character; a Thraſo, or Pyrgopoli- 
nices, or both; but leſs extravagant 
than either, and more a picture of 
nature: Out of him too, or ſome 
other of his Oxford acquaintance, 
might the ſcene of this play be col- 
lected ; being, in fact, — genuine 
Roman and Greek ſcene, as de- 


ſerib'd by the learned: to wit, — a2 
publick Place, or large Square; op'- 
ning upon which, (to the right, the 
left, and in front) were the Duke's 
palace, the houſe of Antiphilus E- 
phesian, and the Abbey; and whose 
centre was the mart or exchange: by 
a ſcene of this ſort the unity of place 
was provided for by the ancients in 
their plays, who are imitated by 
Shakeſpeare in this. 


. 15. 

A heavier taſe &c.] To ſay the 
Poet had Virgil in his eye when he 
pen'd this exordium, as the third e- 
ditor does, may be going too far ; 
but, certainly, there 1s no ſmall af- 
finity between these two lines, and 
Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem,” the line quoted by him. . 
The words immediately following 
have been ſtrangely refin'd upon, 
but their meaning is plain and fim- 
ple: Nature is natural affection; 
which irresiſtably drawing the ſpea- 
ker to commit this offence for 
which he was to die, that, and not 
the offence, is ſaid properly enough 
to have wrought his end. wn The 
conſtruction of 1. 26. is extreamly 


ſingular : the whole line muſt be 
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conſider d as one individual ſubſtan- 
tive, by which grew in the next 
line is govern'd; as if the wording 
had been, — and his leaving great 
ore of goods at random | drew me &c.” 


22. 

Our helpful ſhip] 3 
preserver, the maſt : Which maſt it 
was that floated ;” (v. I'. 6 & 7.) 
and was carry'd towards Corinth; 
and from hence the neceſſity of 
changing © And into Which.” 
"was and Helpful are vaniſh'd 
out of modern editions, and in their 
room you have helpleſs and were. 

-: 

Now, truft = Ke. The line after 
this has been made, to change place 
with the line that follows it, in the 
three laſt editions; upon pretence— 
that diſannul is applicable only to 
*laws,” and cannot be predicated of 
* crown, oath, and dignity: but no- 
thing is commoner, in claſſicks, and 
all the beſt writers, than this refer- 
ence of one ſingle verb to a plurali- 
ty of ſubſtantives, where those ſub- 
ſtantives have ſo near a relation one 
to the other as they have in the in- 
ſtance before us. «> It were a thing 
to be wiſh'd, that the Poet had as 
good a defence for the wording of 
two other lines in this ſame page, 
F.7 & 16: but neither grammar, 
nor the liberties of grammar, can be 
urg'd for the latter; and connection 
with what goes before is ill pre- 
serv'd in the other: Yet are both 

the lines genuine, and bear the mark 


of their writer; as that alſo does in 

p- 8, (I. 7.) whose firſt Help is 

read ie in the four latter moderns. 

The ſecond and firſt of those gen- 

tlemen were correctors of the faults 

in that page. | 
11, 23. 

They ſay, this town &c.] It is ob- 
Serv d very juſtly by the laſt editor, 
—that the character given of Ephe- 
ſus in this place is the very ſame that 
it had with the ancients, which may 
paſs for ſome note of the Poet's lear- 
ning ; and the folio's afford another 
ſmall mark of it, but ſo diſguis'd as 
to want a decypherer. The Anti- 
philus of this ſcene is diſtinguiſh'd 
by the name of —Erotes,(in one place 
—Errotis) and his brother by that of 
—Sereptus; plainly a corruption of — 
Surreptus, and Erotes leſs plainly of 
—9Soficles, for fo the Menæchmi are 
call'd in the original PL Aurus; 
which if the Poet had not dip'd in- 
to, Surreptus had never ſtood in his 
copy; the tranſlation having no ſuch 
agnomen, but calling one brother 
ſimply —Menechmus, the other Sgſi- 
cles, as may be ſeen in it's argument: 
Sereptus is met with but once, and 
the other name twice ; after which 
the diſtinction commences that is 
found in all modern editions.:->The 
epithet beſtow'd upon witches, and 
that upon © ſorcerers,” ſhould not be 
diſplac'd ; having more propriety in 
them than either drug-working, or 
ſoul-ſelling, which are found in the 
two latter moderns: Changes in the 


* 
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* mind were pretended to by many 
other things beſides drugs; and all 
are comprehended in dark-work- 
ing, which has beſides a kind of 
contraſt with 'what went before,— 
the open and day-light operations 
of © ;ugglers:” and for the other e- 
pithet, the line it ſtands in ſhould be 
paraphras'd thus;—Witches that kill 
their own ſouls, for the ſake of in- 
dulging their malice by doing bo- 
dily miſchief to others. Liberties of 
fin” (l. 28.) mean —enormous ones, 
fins over-licentious. The alteration 
in this page, 1 only in the 
fourth modern; that in the opposite 
(1. 23.) is in all of them, from the 
ſecond downward. 
13, 20. 

D. E. At band? nay, be is &c.] 
The inſertions from hence to 1. 15. 
in the page that comes next, (home 
excepted, and Mh, I'. 8, &15; one 
the property of the third modern, 
the laſt of the fourth) and the om- 
iſſions that are notic'd at bottom, 
mult be ſet to this editor's account; 
but the changes in the page that is 
opposite, are taken from the Oxford 
edition. V The odd compound in 
this page, I. 15, may be interpret- 
ed many ways, but the following 
ſeems the moſt eligible; which on- 
Iy fools ſhould be courted to, unfit 
for those that have underſtanding 
and feeling. > It is needleſs to ex- 
plain the conundrum of under- 
tand and ſtand under in Dromio's 
ſpeeches; but ſome readers may not 
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be aware, that doubtfully ” ſquints 
at—redoubtedly, i. e. manfully. 
15, 24. 

and though gold &c.] By the aid 
of three correctors, — the third, the 
fourth, and the present, this paſ- 
ſage, which is at laſt but a poor one, 
is made intelligible; which no one 
will venture to call it, as it lyes in 
the firſt folio, which is thus: — yet 
the gold bides fiill | That others touch, 
and often touching will. Where gold 
and no man” &c. By © corruption,” 
the ſpeaker means—corrupt dealings 
with others; by falſehood,” falſe- 
neſs to wedlock, breach of the wed- 
lock vow. 

17, 16. 

Firſt, why, &c.] The attender 
to what goes before, will have no 
doubt of the rectitude of this tranſ- 
position; by which, and by being 
put into verſe, the humour of the 
ſpeech is much heighten'd : The 
limping reply of the man,—running 
one line in dogrel, the other in a 
ſprawling heptameter, is truly co- 
mick; which is more than can be 
ſaid, with a ſafe conſcience, of moſt 
of the things that come after it, as 
far down as the entry of Adriana. 
In one of those ſpeeches, (I. 26.) an 
amendment was made by the edi- 
tor, and put as a conjectural reading 
among others of that ſort: (v. V. 
R.“ but he now thinks, it ought 
to have had a place in the text, and 
fancies the reader will be of the ſame 


opinion; In the page after this, the 
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third editor diſcover'd rightly that 


there was ſomething diſjointed, and 


that wanted a ſurgeon, but miſtook _ 


the limb; inſtead of changing then 
in 1. 20, into — men, he ſhould have 
made the inſertion that now appears 
in the third line before it: it is true, 
that there is in this reading ſome of- 
fence againſt grammar; in ſtrictneſs 
of which, them ſhould have re- 
ference to the ſubſtantive neareſt at 
hand, whereas it has fo to © men” a 
remote one; but the treſpaſs is com- 
mon, and venial. . The alteration 
at 19, 6. appear'd firſt in the ſecond 
editor. 
20, 27. 

T live unflain'd,] From a note of 
the third modern's; whose text re- 
tains the reading below, (v. Errata) 
ſpelling it - ain d. . The word 
* crime,” in J. 18, is doubtleſs a 
ſtrange one; but they who have de- 
licacy, will notwithſtanding prefer 
it to—gr/me, the plauſible and flight 
alteration that is made by the lait 
editor, , The line but one before 
this, is much injur'd by changing 
* canſt ” into— wouldft, in the Ox- 
ford edition : the ſpeaker's reproach 
of her huſband wants the pathos and 
ſtrength in that reading that it has 
in the old one; which imports, — I 
know you have the heart to do it, 
* Therefore,” &c. > ſtronger” (21, 
20.) is a reading of all the moderns: 
the four latter give us — favour'd, 
for © offer'd,” l. 31; a moſt easy 
and certain correction, and not re- 
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22, 3. 

Me talk with &c.] The alterations 
in this line, and those in ſome lines 
that come after, are all taken from 
the third modern editor. That of 
*ouphs” is diſputed by two gentle- 
men; /v. the laſt editor; and Cri- 
tical Obſervations on Shakeſpeare,” p. 
301.) perhaps leſs for the ſake of 
conviction, than for that of diſplay- 
ing their literature : But why attri- 
bute ſo much of it to Shakeſpeare ? 
or, allowing that by Owls he meant 
— Striges, where are either Striges 
or Owls ſaid to ſpeak? The miſchie- 
vous actions that follow (I. 5.) may 
well enough be imputed to © gob- 
lins,” and to © ouphs,” that is—fairies 
or elves : neither ſhould tautology 
be made an objection; which is par- 
donable at leaſt in the ſpeaker, and 
abſolutely neceſſary for the rime. 

27, 20. 

You muſt ſay &c.) The inſertions 
in this line, and omiſſions in p. 27, 
IF. 5 and 7, have neceſlity too for 
their plea; not indeed of the rime, 
but of it's relation— the metre ; 
which, with these alterations, pro- 
ceeds roundly, and as it ſhould do, 
to the end of the twenty-eighth line 
of the page above- mention d: One 
change there is which the rime 
pointed out, (v. 26, 6.) and is 
found in the third, and laſt editor. 
+ This ſtrange ſcene runs in mea- 
sures of all ſorts : four, five, ſix-foot 
verſes; pure, mix d, regular, and ir- 
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regular; anapeſts ſome, and ſome i- 
ambicks: from the jumble of which 
together, reſults a new kind of plea- 
santry that will be felt by those who 
are not too ſupercilious. 
| 28, 18. * 

For flander &c.] This line and 
the next were certainly intended to 
rime; and if ſo, a foot is loſt in the 
firſt of them, for ſuccgſſion of four 
ſyllables has no conſonance with 
possęſſion of three: this was ſeen 
when the play was in modeling; 
but what the loſt foot might be, or 
what the ſenſe of ſuccęſſian indeed, 
was not ſeen at that time by the e- 
ditor, nor is he ſure that he has hit 
on them now, but his conjecture is 
this: By © ſucceſſion” is meant ſuc- 
ceſive progreſſion, a progreſs from 
mouth to mouth; the work of S/an- 
der” herſelf, (perſonify'd, more poe- 
rico and her food, what ſhe lives 
or ſubſiſts by: this being allow'd, 
the hiatus, or foot that is wanting, 
may properly enough be fill'd up by 
the words vt, own. «> In a line 
ſomething lower, (1. 21.) is an ex- 
preſſion much too negligent ; for 
the ſenſe that moſt readers will take 
it in, as being that (in truth) which 
is moſt proper to it, is remote e- 
nough from the 4 intenti- 
on: * Mirth” is the mirth of his 
wife and the people about her, 
whose odd behaviour he interprets 
a merriment; and fays — he will 
ſpite, z. e. croſs it, by ſhowing his 
little regard for it, which he could 
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no way do better than by being 
merry himſelf. 
" "00, I. | 

grow ſo ruinous?] The reading 
of all editions is — rumate; and in 
the line next but one before this, all 
modern ones give us Antipholis; a 
word not of Grecian original, and 
one whose termination was never 
ſeen among them in names given to 
men : the folio's have ſometimes— 
Antipolis; © Antipholis,” generally; 
but, in this and a few other places, 
* Antiphelus ;” which ſuggeſted the 
true and right name; and that, the 
alteration above. in building,” im- 
ports as much as even while tis in 
building; is a reading of the third 
modern editor's inſtead of the for- 
mer one buildings,” and is adop- 
ted by both his followers: The ſame 
copies likewise give us the correc- 
tion that is in l. 28; and © attaint 
is in all the moderns. 

31. 11. 

for J aim tbee:] meaning aim 
at thee; you are my aim, the object 
of my desires and my courtſhip. 
The corrections in the opposite page 
are ſelf-evident; the laſt is in the 
four latter moderns. 

13,18. .* 

Why, how now, Dromio? &c.] The 
whole of this act, and the laſt, paſſes 
before the door of Antiphilus Ephe- 
sian; out of which, when Luciana 
has enter'd it, Dromio ruſhes wildly 
and ſuddenly, with the look and ac- 
tions of a man greatly frighten'd : 
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The incident of his being lay'd 


claim to, is truly comic; but his 


deſcription of the claimant borders 
upon farce in ſome parts of it, and 
in others is a little indelicate : two 
corrections are made in it, (v. za, 
24, & 33, 20.) which are both of 
them certain and obvious; the fore- 
moſt is in three late editions. . The 
ſenſe of another ſmall part of it (a 
ſpeech at 33, 6) has been much a- 
gitated, but the truth is as follows: 
In deſcribing the wench's foul fore- 
head, arm'd with frowns and deep 
wrinkles, and turning back (as it 
were) upon her Hair, which is call'd 
making war on it, there is a quib- 
bling allusion to the ſituation of 
France at that time; where a war 
Was ſtill on foot with the Heir of it, 
the fourth Henry, ending not till 
the peace of Vervins in the year 98. 
It is highly probable, that Hair 
and © heir” (come it either from — 
Heir, or from heres} had once a 
greater correſpondence in ſound 
than they have at this day; but the 
Poet wrote Heir, the better to 
convey his allusion, which in Hair“ 
had been hardly diſcernable. The 
editor can not reconcile himſelf to 
ſome words in a ſpeech ſomething 
lower, I. 23,,* this drudge, or divin- 
er : The firſt name is certainly ſuit- 
able; and it will be faid—the wench 
is call'd a © diviner,” from divining 
or gueſſing fo rightly the ſpeaker's 
name and his marks: but, me- 
thinks, the appellation does not 
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ſtand in a right place; and is re- 
peated again in a properer, I. 28; 
where, after telling us what ſhe had 
done, he calls her © à witch: May 
not the true reading be, — this 
drudge, this divine one, meaning ei- 
ther — this heavenly creature, or, 
this ſweeteſt of all drudges? . It is 
left to the readers' diſcretion to do 
as they please by this reading : but 
one of the four latter moderns, (to 
wit, of, and not, zo,” in 34, 17.) 
ought certainly to have a place in 
the text. 


1 

Of his 8 &c.] A ſin- 
gular metaphor ; expreſſive of the 
fluſhings that joy brings into the 
face of a lover, in diſcourſe with his 
miſtreſs. The meteors meant here, 
are not the ſame with those in © x 
H. 4.” (ſee, the firſt ſpeech and a 
note on it) but those frequent me- 
teors, the Aurora borealis; out of 
which, ſuperſtition has often coin'd 
armies, and knights tilting in field, 
whereof they have ſome little re- 
semblance in their coruſcations and 
dartings. But what ſhall we fay to 
* auſterely” in the fourth line above? 
it has not"the air of a printer's miſ- 
take; but rather of a word us'd at 
random, and without ſufficient at- 
tention, in the ſenſe of — ſincerely, 
or really; the firſt of which the 
reader may ſubſtitute for it, if he 
thinks fit. r The liberties taken in 
this page, and those in the opposite, 
-conkidtap of ſome words omitted, 
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and ſome inſerted, muſt be lay d to 
the charge of this editor; who 
thinks, he ſhall ſtand acquitted for 
taking them, and that without any 
long trial. 
40, 21. 

A hound that runs counter, &c.] 
* running counter,” and © drawing 
dry-foot,” are terms us'd by hunt- 
ers : the firſt, when a dog traces his 
game the wrong way, that is — the 
way it came, not that it went; the 
latter is ſaid of the blood-hound, or 
of any other dog that hunts upon 
a very ſmall ſcent: but the chief 
humour of this line, and of the o- 
ther that rimes to it, lyes in their 
allusion to the Counter, a prison ſo 
call'd, and to another which is alſo 
call'd — Hell; and © countermands” 
ſquints the ſame way. The correc- 
tion, 1. 16, belongs to the third edi- 
tor; that in 1. 31. is in all of them; 
and ſo is that in the opposite page, 
1. 22. Band” in that page, I'. 6 & 
7, is chang'd by them into — bond; 
Gut unneceſſarily, and with ſome 
injury to the paſſage: for band and 
bond were us'd often promiſcuouſly, 
(v. 42, 30.) and the Poet chose 
Band for it's being equivocal, ſig- 
nifying both a bond and a band- 
age. > There is even more wildneſs 
of measure in this ſcene, than in one 
that preceded it; upon which the 
reader has ſeen ſome remarks, in a 
note upon 23, 20. 

42, 13. 


What, have you &c.] The words 
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in black letter were put in by the 
third editor, and adopted by both 
his ſucceſſors : the correction is cer- 
tain ; but the latter part of the ſen- 
tence it ſtands in, demands a little 
explaining : Adam, after his fall, 
wore a coat made of ſkins, and a 
ein was the dreſs of the ſerje- 
ant; from hence the name given 
by Dromio, of old Adam new-ap- 


parel d. The quibble between 


* reſts” and arreſts is plain enough; 
But what is giving a fob, l. 24 ? 
Fob, at this time of day, means —a 
put-off, a delay accompany'd with 
ſlight; a ſenſe not correſponding 
with any thing in the paſſage in 
queſtion : The Oxford edition has 
bob; meaning, probably, — tap on 
the ſhoulder; for bob is a ſtroke, 
though not of that ſort : but fob ”* 
may as well have that ſenſe put up- 
on it, as take the other in one fo 
conſtrain'd. 
De, 26. 


he that ſets up his reſt &c.] This 
lucky word, ref,” ſupplies Dro- 
mio with abundance 3 quibbles, 
but this is the chief of them, and 
the moſt remov'd from immediate 
conception; there is another, a plain 


.one, 1n the ſpeech that comes next. 


> But the paſſage before us is em- 
barraſſ d with two diſtin& difficul- 
ties; one lying in the phrase that is 
quoted, the other in the words 
Maurice pike ;” tor morris is diſ- 
charg'd, and that juſtly, from the 
two laſt editions, as incapable of any 
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fit meaning in this place. Setting up 
one's reſt to do this thing or that 
thing, ignifies—engaging or under- 
taking to do it: The phrase ſprung 
from the military; when mulkets, 
being long and unwieldy, were ſup- 
orted, in the action of firing, by a 
thing call'd- e; a kind of fork- 
ed prop, at the lower end ſharp, 
which was ſtuck into the ground. 
The ſubſtance of what goes before 
may be found in the laſt editor; but 
the explanation of the other par- 
ticular ſhall be given almoſt in his 
words. Maurice pike” is—a pike- 
man of prince Maurice's army : He 
was the greateſt general of that age, 
and conductor of the Low-country 
wars againſt Spain, many Englith 
ſerving conſtantly under him : be- 
ing often overborn by numbers, he 
made himſelf famous for his re- 
treats, in which a ſtand of pikes is 
of great ſervice; and from hence the 
* exploits” of his pikemen became 
the ſubje&t of frequent diſcourſe, 
and of much admiration. 
43s 21. 
and thereof comes, &c. down to 
a light wench, 1. 23.] This prophane 
and nonſenſical ſtuff could not come 
from Shakeſpeare, and ought to have 
been put between hooks, the mark 
of rejection; the ſpeech will not 
miſs it: For explanation of ſome o- 
thers that follow it, ſee a note a- 
mong those on the © Tempeſt,” upon 
9, 31: the ſenſe of that which 
nds firſt is not ſeen, without the. 
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change that is now made in it, and 
the punctuation. 
| 46, 18. 

or, rather, the propheſy, &c.] i. e. 
or, rather, reſpect ſuch a propheſy 
as parrots are often taught to pro- 
nounce, — reſpice funem, ware rope: 
which is call'd © a propheſy,” for that 
(as we are told in the third modern 
editor) it was a common piece of 
wit with their teachers, to ſay to 
ſuch as took notice of it, — Sir, take 
heed ; my parrot's a prophet: And 
we learn in the ſame editor, — that 
there is a pamphlet of Buchanan's, 
in the Scotch language, whose con- 
clusion is — reſpice finem, reſpice fu- 
nem, addreſi'd to the laird of Lid- 
dington ; which he ſupposes, with 
great probability, is hinted at in the 
paſſage before us. 


47, 23. 

of his rage. The L of a play 
ought never to relinquiſh the idea of 
it's being a play, that isa thing in- 
tended for action; when his mind is 
in this ſituation, he will feel a beauty 
that may not attract the notice of o- 
thers, and, not attracting it, periſh. 
This has been the fate of a paſſage 
in p. 33, where the,” in 1. 4, has 
been diſcarded for- he r; but the ac- 
tion of a judicious comedian would 
ſhow a humour in the true reading 
— © the,” of which her is not capa- 
ble : And, again, in the words now 
conſidering; © his is alter'd to—your 
in four copies, without notice, with- 


out authority, and againſt reason: 
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for the change of addreſs has ſome 
pleasantry ; which an actor might 
easily heighten, by a quickneſs of 
turn from the maſter to any one 
or to all the by-ſtanders : another 
inſtance of this kind of humour 
is found at 1. 30; but there the 
mark appropriated to it is wanting, 
through fault of the printer: and a 
third at l. 13 ; where the three lat- 
ter editors have put the inſerted 
word I' after din d, betraying 
thereby no ſmall want of a comic 
perception: But all of them have 
ſhown a much greater, by what they 
have done with 1. 3. in the following 
page; putting in -d before bear,” 
and ſo deſtroying that air of ſurprize 
which is ſeen in the verſe's defici- 
ency. 


4. 

And thereof oo it &c.] We have 
here a noble example of that ſpecies 
of arguing which the ancients ad- 
mir'd ſo in Socrates, and which they 
ſaid was peculiar to him; viz. by 
putting queſtions whose tendency 
was not perceiv'd by the adverſary, 
and then knocking him down with 
his own conceſſions: Though, if I 
miſtake not, the philoſopher's ad- 
dreſs in this point was in one reſpect 
neater than this of the abbeſs: for 
he generally omitted the conſe- 
quence, his queſtions (at leaſt, the 
concluding one) being of ſuch a ſort 
as made the form of one wholly un- 
neceſſary; the opponent was left to 
draw it himſelf, to his greater con- 


fuſion. . venom d, in the line after 
this, is a reading of the Oxford edi- 
tion; which however retains © c/a- 
mours,” and alters pozsons.” «> For 
* wwldly” in l. 23, we are probably 
indebted to the compositor's wan- 
tonneſs, and his love of a jingle ; 
and, as we may reasonably judge, 
the corruption in I. 13. came from 
the ſame hand: the ſplitting of a 
word in this manner he knew was 
uncommon, and thought it an over- 
ſight, but in that he judg'd haſtily; 
for divisions of the ſame kind may 
be met with in Jonſon, and other 
old writers, and ſome not of com- 
pounds like © kins-woman.” 
88. 22. 

And here his &.] The corrup- 
tion of this line lyes in © , not 
in and, where ſome editors place 
it; who change and into — mad, 
and ſo leave the line worſe than they 
found it: the admiſſion of © here” 
ſets all right; and beſides, accounts 
for the entry of Adriana and her 
company upon the ſpot where all 
the others are gather'd, being the 
ſame from whence they were chac'd 
at the end of the laſt act. . The a- 
mendment in the opposite page is 
in every modern, as that alſo is in 
p. 48: the inſertion in p. 49. (I. 11.) 
belongs to the fourth editor ; that in 
51. (1. 17.) to the present, together 
with the amendment in 50, 


. 9. 
So fall my ſoul,] fall and befal 


are ſynonimous; which if the mo- 
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derns had known or conſider'd, they 
would not have chang'd the one for 
the other, but contented themſelves 
with giving us ſimply the import of 
* So fall my foul,” which is So fal. 
it (or, befal it to my ſoull . For the 
omiſſion in the opposite page, this 
editor is accountable : as he is like- 
wise for the inſertion in p. 58, 1, 
14; which he thinks will be more 
to his readers' ſatiſ faction, than what 
is given them in the four latter mo- 
derns. {v. any of them.) 
60, 15. 
deforming hand,] Editions, as may 
be ſeen, have — "deformed: but the 
other is more poetical.; correſponds 
more with the epithet given to 
Hours; and was very probably 
chang'd at the preſs for the paſſive 
participle, ſuch changes being no 
ways unfrequent, as the JV. R.“ 
will evince, if conſulted. V © key of 
untun d cares, l. 28, is that key 
which cares have untun'd : © graim- 
ed,” in the line after that, means — 
deep-grained; and the © row in l. 
30. is— that hoary and white ſcurf 
which covers all the ſurface of man, 
when the winter of life approaches, 
and his ſap is declining, and which 
rubbing fetches off in {mall flakes. 
62, 2. 

And ſpeak unto the ſame Emnha!] 
The editor cannot but expreſs his aſ- 
toniſhment, that this paſſage (whose 
present arrangement will be admit- 
ted by all who but look on it) ſhould 
go down through all modern im- 
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preſſions in that prepoſterous ſtate in 
which the printers of the old ones 
have put it. Thus it runs in those 
copies, Next after the words that 
are quoted, follow the firſt ſix lines 
of the duke's ſpeech; then the 
ſpeech of Egeon in three lines; that 
of the abbeſs in ſeven; and at the 
end of those ſeven, comes — Anti- 
Philus, thou cam'ſt from Corinth firſt.” 
And as if this was not ſufficient to- 
confound all the heads that ſhould 
read the paſſage in them, the duke's 
part of it is render'd wholly inex- 
plicable, by being rob'd of the only 
verb which the Author had given us 
to govern all that is ſaid in the five 
middle lines of it : It's firſt line may 
indeed be conceiv'd as it lyes in 
their copies; it has meaning, and 
grammar, but wants it's true mean 
ing: Egeon's morning tale was ſo 
wonderful, the duke was hardly 
convinc'd of the truth of it, it was 
all darkneſs to him; but now, ſays 
he, the /ght breaks upon me from 
many new proofs, which, upon this, 
he proceeds to enumerate. The paſ- 
ſage has had no ſort of ſervice done. 
it by editors, except in this ſpeech ;. 
whose ſecond line is diſembaraſſ'd 
of a word it might well ſpare, and 
which injur'd the measure, by the 
Oxford Editor. 
63. 26, * 

Toenty-three years &c.]reck'ning 
from the time that one was taken 
from her by fiſhermen, the other by 
the maſt being broken; at which. 
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time, the children may reasonably 
be ſuppos'd to have been two years 
old : and if we further ſuppose, 
that the Ephesian Antiphilus was 
brought thither by Menaphon when 
he was five, every part of the Au- 
thor's computation holds good, and 
* Twenty three” muſt be the read- 
ing. The amendments in 1. 28. of 
this page, and in 1. 18. of the next, 
came from this editor: who now 
thinks himſelf faulty, that he did 
not make a ſecond inſertion in the 
laſt-mention'd page, at 1. 14, of the 
words = fer you after ſhip-board ;” 
for he ſees no reason why Dromio 
ſhould deliver himſelf in prose in 
that place, all whose other ſpeeches 
are metrical throughout the act: 
And again, — the Oxford editor is 
right in a correction in p. 63, line 
the laſt: for nativity ” crept in 
there by an accident common to 
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printers, and which befell them in 
this inſtance; giving us a word 
which they ſaw two lines higher, 
inſtead of fe/rcity a word of like end- 
ing: The word is ſpoke to herſelf, 
and admiringly, and the full import 
of it may be given in these words; 
That ever I ſhould ſee a day of fo 
much joy as the present, after ſo 
many others of ſorrow that I have 
ſeen, and the expectation of many 
more l. The note muſt not be end- 
ed without firſt pointing out to the 
readers' observance the great and un- 
paralell'd excellence of the fable's 
cataſtrophe ; which breaks upon the 
fancy like lightning, at the very in- 
ſtant of the abbeſs's entry with her 
ſon in her hand : for all parties ſee 
the cause of their ſeveral errors, and 
expreſs it by looks; and the abbeſs's 
relation to three of them is diſco- 
ver'd in the face of her husband, 
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4, 20. 

he did it &c.] Every former editi- 
on (that at Oxford excepted, which 
puts f be” after party) reads 
he did it to pleaſe bis mother, and to 
be partly proud; but both readings 
are faulty: for, waving other ob- 
jections that might be made to 


— — 


them, neither of them agrees with 
the context. The ſpeaker ſets out 
with aſcribing all Marcius' actions 
to pride; he is check d for it by his 
mates in 1. 17, but adheres to his 
text in his anſwer, with this ſlight 
difference, = that, perhaps indeed, 
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the pleasing his mother might be 
ſome motive to Marcius, but pride 
was his chief; and then proceeds to 
ſet forth the degree of this pride, 
that it was a full balance to all his 
virtues, however great they might 
be: And this being the Author's 
intention in the ſpeeches refer'd to, 
it follows that partly” muſt have 
ſtood in the place it now occupies, 
and was mov'd out of it by miſtake 
of the printer's : and the printer of 
the present edition has committed 
another, in not putting at the bot- 
tom of his page the words - v. 
Note, with a numeral reference. . 
The humour of a line ſomething 
higher, I. 5 lyes in the equivocal 
meaning of the words pike,” and 
rale, which the ſpeaker of them 
had in his head : intending by one 
of them both the military weapon a 
pike and the countryman's pitch- 
fork ; by the other, that ſame coun- 
tryman's rake and a perſon emaci- 
ated. 
. 19 

For your wants, &c.] These words 
are connected with the ſentence be- 
fore them, and diſjoin'd from the 
ſentence that follows them, in the 
two elder folio's, by giving us— 
Have the Patricians of you for your 
wants.” The moderns have a co- 
lon at © you,” pointing © wants as 
it ou h 60 bs and . point or 
full ſtop comes after impediment; 
which may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the judgment and care of these edi- 
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tors in the matter of pointing. But 
though no fault remains in the paſ- 
ſage with reſpect to this article, it 
has one in another, which will come 
home to the author himſelf; who 
has certainly drop'd ſome few words, 
in his haſte of composing, that are 
wanting to introduce with propriety 
the ſentiment that comes next after 
* dearth” in the following line : 
what ſeems to have been his inten- 
tion, may be given in these words: 


As for your wants, your ſuffer- 


ing [the moderns have—ſufferimgs] in 
4 dearth, if — — 
be your aim in this rising, you will 
miſs of it; for you may as well &c. 
down to impediment : And as for 
the dearth itſelf, — The gods, not the 
patricians, make it: But if this was 
the author's drift in the paſſage be- 
fore us, (and it will be difficult to 
aſſign any other) his haſte, as was 
ſaid before, has betray'd him into 
a larger omiſſion than the law of 
good writing either does admit of or 
ſhould do. . A very little reflexion 
upon the preceding ſpeeches of the 
ſecond and firſt citizen will ſhew at 
once the propriety of the change in 
I. 9, which the reader is appriz'd of 
at bottom : but he ſhould be further 
appriz'd, that the ſame alteration of 
ſpeaker is continu'd in the present 
edition as low down as the end of 
p. 8, and for = ſame reasons. 
ia. 
To ftale't) A moſt certain correc- 

tion; made by the third ey and 


adopted by the next in ſucceſſion : 
* ſeale't,” i. e. weigh or examine it, 
is neither pertinent to the matter in 
hand, nor ſuitable to the ſpeaker. «> 
Another groſs neglect of the point- 
ing, by all editors preceding the 
third, occurs in l. 28; where they 
have no ſtop at all after you,” and 
fo make Menenius the ſmiler, in- 
ſtead of the thing he is talking of. 
8. 22. | 
that art firſt &c.] The maker of 
this alteration, the Oxford editor, 
has lefſen'd the applause that was 
due to it, by going farther than ne- 


ceſſary, and changing © in blood” to | 


om blows; for the former is very 
intelligible, ſignifying - in any bloo- 
dy busineſs, any busineſs of danger: 
Nor is another of this gentleman's 
readings, — bane for bale in l. 27, 
E ſtrictly juſtifiable, however ſeem- 
ingly apposite to a word juſt before 
it. «> The addreſs of the Author is 
wonderful in the entry of Marcius ; 
giving us in one ſingle word, and 
that his firſt and a monoſyllable, a 
thorow infight into his character, 
and a preparation for what is to 
follow. 


9, 4+ 

The other makes you proud. |Mean- 
ing = ungovernable, and prone to 
fedition ; mark enough of their not 
kking peace, when they were ſo rea- 
dy to break and diſturb it. > After 
ſo many inſtances as have been gi- 
ven of the little regard that is due 
to the punctuation of any edition, it 
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will not be thought blameable to 
have departed from that of the fo- 
lio's, the firſt, ſecond, and fourth 
moderns, in line the ſeventh, even 
by those who ſhall be of opinion 
that nothing is gain'd by it but a 
neater turn in the expreſſion of both 
ſentences: their pointing in those e- 
ditions is thus; Where foxes, geeſe 
you are: No ſurer, no, &c. > The 
reading of 1. 28. is in the fourth 
modern only; the other trifling cor- 
rections in p'. 10 & 11. found their 
way into all of them. 
10, 18. 
Shout ing their emulation.] A dar- 
ing ęxpreſſion, for — ſhouting emu- 
louſſy, emulating one another in 
ſhouting, contending who ſhould 
ſhout loudeſt. And another at I. 26. 
is not much beneath it: For in- 
furrettion's arguing,” ſignifies, in the 
language of poetry, — for inſurgents 
to argue on; but the whole ſen- 
tence, taken together, imports no 
more, than that greater inſurrec- 
tions would ſpring from this im- 
politick ſtep of the ſenate. 
I2, 16. 

The present wars devour him J 
Pointed ſo in the two latter mo- 
derns, and properly : but what the 
firſt of them has put in his text, in 
the line after this, he ſhould have 
put as a gloſs; for—of being ſo vali- 
ant, is indeed the ſenſe which the 
Poet intended in to be fo valiant,” 
though a more refin'd one is pitch'd 


upon for it by the laſt of those gen- 
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tlemen. It is rather ſtrange, that, of 
two ſuch palpable errors as whom” 
and © Martius, the former ſhould 
be amended only in the Oxford edi-- 
tion, the other not before the third 
modern. 
19, 11. | 

fears you leſs than be,] This leſs 
than he,” muſt be an error : more is 
the word requir'd by the ſenſe, and 
which the poet intended ; but was 
betray d into a uſe of the other, for 
the ſake of contraſting it with /e/- 
fer,” which occurs in the next ſen- 
tence. The correction in the page 
that comes next, 1. 4, was made by 
the third modern editor, and em- 
brac'd by the laſt. 


21. . 

Who, ſenfible, Ke. All the emen- 
dations in this page are found in the 
three latter moderns, are right, and 
in rule; the rectitude of the laſt is 
confirm'd by a paſſage in Plutarch : 
As the firſt has no note upon it in 
any of them, and as they all proceed 
farther than neceſſary, and change 
" out-dares”” to — 4 it may be 
queſtion'd whether they underſtood 


their own reading: ſenſible is — 


ſenſible of wounds, having ſenſation 


of them; and the import of the 
whole is as follows: — Who having 
himſelf human feelings, and being 
ſen/ible of wounds, out-goes in exe- 
cution of daring exploits the unfeel- 
ing and ſenſeleſs inſtrument with 
which he effects them; and fand. 
2p, or is ready for more, when even 
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the very ſword gives out and is tir'd 
of them, hows like one that is tir'd. 
ww Hours,” in I. 27, has a very good 
meaning; and ſhould not haye been 
chang'd into honours, as it is in the 
four laſt editors: the ſpeaker could 
never think of applying that word 
to the men he is rating ; their loſs 
of time in this pilfering was what 
engag'd his thoughts moſt, as 1s e- 
vident from all he fays afterwards. 
An abſurd punctuation of 1. 20, 
in the page after this, has obtain'd 
in all copies; but is now re&tify'd, 
together with the exit of Marcius. 


23, 32. 

O, let me clip . &c. ] The ſemi- 
colon at woo'd” in the following 
line, is very fooliſhly put after 
Heart, in all editions preceding 
the third modern : as the ſpeech is 
now regulated, no reader can be at a 
loſs for it's ſenſe ; though the ex- 
preſſion be ſomething clouded by 
the improper application of * c/p 
to the Lows member of it. The ne- 
ceſſary change in 1. 1, is taken from 
the laſt editor; that in I. 28, from 
the fourth. 

25, 26. 

O me, alone Make you &c.] The 
firſt part of this line ſhould be ut- 
ter'd in a tone of ſurprize, expreſſive 
of the ſpeaker's taking ſhame upon 
himſelf for having thought that but 
one man might offer, v. 1. 21; the 
latter part of it changes to another 
of pleasantry, and is addrefl'd to the 
ſoldiers Who have got * up in 
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their arms and are ſhouting, v. the 
direction: neither of these meanings 
are visible in the punctuation of for- 
mer copies, to wit a colon at me,” 
and a comma after alone.” The 
correction, I. 18, came from this e- 
ditor; that in 31, from the fourth; 
the remaining one in this page, and 
that in the opposite, were made by 
the ſecond, and adopted by all his 
ſucceſſors. 
26, 1. 

As cause will be obey d.] Cause 
is us'd here for—contingency, a con- 
tingency of moment, ſuch as muſt 
be look'd after: my command, l. 
2, is the party I would command; 
namely, ſuch as are beſt inclin d 
to be under it, moſt diſpos'd to go 
with me: and © four” in that line is 
made to ſtand for — four men, four 
of my officers, by a licenſe that is 
not commendable, and which might 
have been avoided by putting in 
it's ſtead. 

f DP, 20s: :-: , 

More than thy fame and . 
Meaning - the — excited wk ; 
thy envy'd fame; the fame which 
all other men but myſelf view with 
envy: the expreſſion is figurative, 
and of the ſame nature with one in 
AC,“ at 83, 25. 

28, 10. 

He, that has &c.] Intimating = 
that he himſelf had come ſhort of 
effeCting it ; that what he had done 
were trifles, compar'd with what he 


wiſh'd to have done. wr In the firſt 
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t of the ſpeech of Cominius, 

ginning at Il. 23, hyperbole is 
ſtretch'd to the utmoſt ; perhaps, 
more than a point or two beyond 
the bounds 4 ſenſe; and the 
poet himſelf might be puzzl d to re- 
duce them to that ſtandard, or, in 
other words, to ſtrip his ſpeech of 
the metaphor, and make of it a ſen- 
ſible reply to that of Marcius; at 
leaſt, the taſk is too hard for the e- 
ditor, and ſhall not be attempted by 
him. The black-letter word in 1. g, 
and the change at 1. 3o, are taken 
from the Oxford edition. | 

29, 8. 

When dreams &c. ] All the middle 
lines of this ſpeech, from the words 
M hen ſteel grows” down to © ſhout 
me forth,” incluſive, are diſjointed 
and rang'd amiſs in the folio's and 
the two elder moderns; but have 
nothing elſe that is wrong in them 
except the word © him, rightly al- 
ter'd to mn, in the other mo- 
derns, the word © overture” plainly 
demanding it: The cenſure that is 
contain'd in a part of them has two 
diſtin aſpects, the tendency of 
which may be ſeen in the following 
paraphrase : — When flattery ſhall 
creep into camps, let it be no ſhame 
for cities and courts to use it; let 
the practice be general there, be 
they all made of falſe-fac'd footh- 
ing:” and when this happens, that 
ſoldiers ſhall have the ſoftneſs of 
paraſites, let them be conſiſtent and 
do other ſoft things; forego. the 
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drum and the trumpet, and march 
to battle to the ſound of ſoft mu- 
sicks, let the overture to fight be a 
hymn. «> It would be paying a very 
ill compliment to the reader's un- 
derſtanding, to make a formal diſ- 
play of the propriety of the correc- 
tion 1. 3, or of the inſertion l. 20. in 
the page that comes next: the other 
black-letter word in that page, l. 
15, was put in by the firſt modern. 
„ 1. 

Being a Volce, &c.] Volce, and Vol- 
ces or Volcies, — the names us'd by 
Shakeſpeare, and which he had from 
his Plutarch,—are vaniſh'd out of all 
modern copies, except the firſt ; and 
ſo is Coriolus, a word as conſtantly 
us'd by him inſtead of Corioli: the 
present editor thought it right to 
diſmiſs the old readings as they have 
done, except in this place, where 
the measure is hurt by their Volcian: 
The ſpeaker's ſenſe is expreſſ'd with 
great force ; being a puffy exalting 
of his own valour, and a debaling of 
that of his countrymen.» He ſpeaks 
again of this valour at 1. 25, in the 
ſame confident terms that we have 
here : adding—that his rage againſt 
Marcius ſhould make it, upon ſome 
future occasion, fly out of itſelf ;” 
that is—exceed the bounds of true 
valour, and degenerate into fury and 
perfidy; preparing us, by this de- 
claration, for the actual future com- 
miſſion of what is threaten'd in a 
part of this ſpee 
editor's reading, Embankments, (v. 


ch. The Oxford 
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I. 30.) is adopted, in preference to 
the Embarrments of one gentleman, 
and the Embargments (meaning = 
Embargoes) of another: Embank- 
ments are in moſt caſes made with 
earth and piles, and are ſubject to 
breaches by the decay of those piles; 
ſo that there is conſonance enough 
in the metaphor, to determine us to 
the choice of that word. 
34, 8. * 

T can not ſay, &c.] This negative 
(a printer's omiſſion) is ſupply'd in 
ſome ſort in the three laſt editions ; 
but with ſome weak'ning of the hu- 
mour, by reading can not con- 
tractedly, cant, which makes the 
declaration leſs ſolemn : © bi/ſon ” 
(heretofore —beeſen) appear'd firſt in 
that ſame third edition; the other o- 
mitted word in this page (v. I. 13.) 
in the ſecond, and as (33, 27.) in 
the firſt modern. <> In the firſt line 
of that page, the editor has follow'd 
his predeceſſors too haſtily, in re- 
taining that In which the ſent- 
ence begins with, inſtead of the o- 
ther that ended it ; the latter choice 


had made prose of what at present is 


verſe, and ought not to be. 
36, 12. 

Brings a victory in his pocket ?] 
Here's another of Menenius' ſpeech- 
es, damag'd of the moderns by 
length'ning it, — Brings he à victory 
&c ? . The exceſs of Volumnia's 
Joy breaks out, as nature wills that 
it ſhould do, in indire& anſwers, and 
broken expreſſions: Ou g brows, 
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Menenius; ſpeaking exultingly, and 
inſtead of —he has it on his brows, 
Menenius; meaning the oaken gar- 
land that follows: And Menenius 
is not much behind her in extaſy; 
ſhowing it in ſhort queſtions, and 
quick paſſings from perſon to per- 
ſon: his ſudden turn to the Tri- 
bunes, (who are retir'd, and not gone 
as ſome editors make them) and then 
again to Volumnia, in 3), 1, is of 
this nature; and fo is the abruption 
in his tale of the wounds, at l. 8, in 
that page, which the laſt editor has 
made ſuch mad work of. 


; 24. 

Her. 3 e &c. ] The fifth 
line of this ſpeech, and the word 
that precedes it, are omitted in the 
four latter moderns ; for what cause, 
— unleſs for that they ſaw not the 
measure, nor could rectify a meer 
typographical error in what the fo- 
ho's gave them,— it is impoſſible to 
gueſs : The folio line is as follows, 
“ Theſe in honor fellowes Martius 
Caius Coriwlanus:” where © Martius 
Caius” is a compositor's blunder, 
printing again in this line words that 
ſtood immediately over it. This note 
ought to have been refer'd to at 
bottom, in the ordinary form of — 
v. Note, and a numeral. 

8 

change of honours.) meaning new 
Honours and various: the expreſſion 
is copy'd from a very frequent one 
in the old Teſtament,— changes of 
garments, which we underſtand in a 


\ 
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ſenſe ſomething ſimilar. 


40, 4 

He cannot temperately &c.] The 
author's intended ſenſe in these lines 
can be no other, than that Marcius 
could not carry his honours tempe- 
rately from beginning to end; but 
it will be hard to find any thing 
from beginning to end of his works 
that is worſe exprefi'd. :->'The con- 
ſtruction of a ſentence, I. 12, is ren- 
der'd difficult only by the Author's 
not carrying forward the word that 
in the ſentence before it into this 
ſentence; whose meaning is, evi- 
dently, —* As that he is proud to 
do t, or, has pride enough to do't : 
and, indeed, 'twere advisable, and 
no breach of the rules of ſevereſt 
criticism, to ſuppoſe a printer's o- 
miſſion, and let the particle ſtand 
where it does. «> © as our good wills,” 
I. 28, imports—as our intereſt re- 
quires; and © For an end, — I. 31, 
(pointed wrong in the folio's, and 
the firſt modern) ſignifies To make 
an end. As for the corrections in 
this and the next page, there is but 


one that's worth claiming, which is 


reach, 1.11, the property of the 
third editor, and embrac'd by the 
laſt, 

427 26. 

And his aſcent &c.] The Oxford 
editor, who was alſo the inſerter of a 
neceſſary word in I. 15, was the al- 
terer of zhoſe into theirs,” the 
other two corrections he had from 


copies preceding him: But his re- 
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moving the comma from people,” 
I. 27, gives a meaning to Sonnet- 
ted that could not be intended; 
namely — ſtanding cover'd, videlicet 
when addreſſ'd by the candidates for 
their favour : the proper ſenſe of it 
ſeems to be,— bonnetted by them, 
meaning — those candidates ; who 
were © /upple and courteous to the peo- 
ple, and did them the honours of 
the cap, without any further deed ” 
&c. The ſame editor has made 
ſome improper and needleſs chan- 
ges in two places of a ſpeech in the 
opposite page, beginning—* Speak, 
good Cominius; whose fourth line he 
gives after this manner—Than that 
we ſtretch it out, and puts a to be- 
fore © what ” in the final hemiſtich: 
The latter change is unneceſſury, 
yield for yield to being a common ex- 
preſſion; and by the other, the Au- 
thor's ſenſe is perverted : © defefrve 
for requital is defective in the 
means of it; which, ſays the ſpeak- 
er, I would rather have thought of 
the ſtate, than that we are defective 
in willingneſs (for that muſt be un- 
derſtood) to ſtretch what means ſhe 
has to the uttermoſt. V The word 
are in l. 19. was put in by this 
editor. 


43» 30. 
alone he enter d &c.] © mortal” is 
us'd often for — deadly; (v. Glo/- 
ſary ) in which ſenſe, it is no unfit 
epithet for the gate of this city: he 
who enter'd that gate, fitted it for a 
name beyond deadly; painting it with 
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death unavoidable, unleſs deſtiny-” 
This is the true idea of the paſlage 
before us, which is mangl'd in very 
ſtrange ſort in the Oxford edition. 
The opposite page, I. 31, affords 
a ſignal example of that negligent 
boldneſs of phrase which is one of 
the characteriſticks of Shakeſpeare : 
For what ſenſe can be extracted 
grammatically out of That's thou- 
ſand to one good one?” yet to those 
who are converſant with him, en- 
ough is ſpoken to make his mean- 
ing conceiv'd, and as much too as 
ſuited the character to whom the 
ſentence is given. «> The readings 
at bottom are corrected in all the 
moderns; except the laſt, which is 
only in four of them. 
46, 2. 

Now all's his:] A reading of the 
firſt folio; whose copyer, the ſecond, 
by changing his into this, drew the 
moderns into three other changes, in 
this and the ſubſequent lines, which 
are no ways defenſible: The impli- 
cation of the words that are quot- 
ed, is Now he thought all was his 
own, and his taſk done; © When by 
and by,” &c. > In the concluding 
ſentence of a ſpeech ſomething low- 
er, is an odd thought oddly expreſſ'd; 
and is content | To ſpend the time, to 
end it.” meaning = for the ſole pur- 
pose of putting an end to it : ga- 
thering ſo much from the diſinter- 
eſtneſs of the perſon that's ſpoken 
of, and his extream paſſion for put- 
ting himſelf in the way of all dan- 
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gers and hazards, % Our purpose 
Fo them,” (I. 2 1. of the opposite page) 
is our purpos'd offer to them of the 
perſon we wiſh they would choose; 
which purpose, ſays the ſpeaker, 
"wwe recommend to you, tribunes, to 


back and enforce. w» The colon 


which makes ſo great difference in 
a line of the ſame page, (1. 31.) 
was put there by the third modern 
editor, there being no ſtop before : 
And the ſame gentleman was the 
rectifier of another like error in p. 
49, 1. 7; putting the full ſtop at 
it, which the folio's had put after 
** ſay.” «> For the inſerted word 
*2ohen in 48, 17, we are oblig'd 
to the firſt modern; but the cor- 
rection in Il. 21, he had from the 
fourth folio. 
49s JO: 

lite the virtues &c.] © Virtues" are 
put poetically for — precepts of vir- 
tue; which divines are ſaid proper- 
ly enough to lose by hearers upon 
whom they have no influence. 


I, 30. 

Their cel _— ?] The old 
reading was Voucbes, as may be 
ſeen at the bottom ; which the mo- 
derns have chang'd into Voucher, 
a worſe reading than that. Hat, 
in 1. 11, is by four of them turn'd 
into Cap; in their great care, as 
may be ſuppos d, to purge the Poet 
of that moſt dreadful of all faults, an 
anachronism ; it is — any by them 
again in 53, 30: They had ſhown 
their care — and their regard 
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for his purity, if they had reſtor'd 
him his metre in the page before 
this, which the folio's had put out 
of joint; and which is now done for 
him by the ſingle addition of one 
monoſyllable in the eighteenth line 
of that page. «> There is a trifling 
addition in this page, and three in 
the next, which the present editor 
has no claim in. 


55. II. 

Your tongues hu d-for ?] How the 
old reading, /u'd-for,” can be made 
to tally with the words that ſtand 
immediately over it, they ſhould 
have told us who have thought fit 
to retain it; for the editor's part, 
he ſees no way of doing it, and there- 
fore thinks his change neceſſary: it 
is wanting too to perfect the verſe; 
but that was no conſideration with 
them, who have contriv'd to make 
it out otherwise: And indeed their 
exploits of this ſort, throughout all 
Shakeſpeare, and this play in parti- 
cular, muſt for ever intitle them to 
a large ſhare of praise, for their nice- 
neſs of ear, great critical acumen, 
and greater fidelity: they who doubt 
of it, will do well to collate a few 
pages; or, if a ſample will ſerve 
them, let them take the two ſpeech- 
es that ſtand firſt in the next page; 
not that they are ſignally beautiful 
beyond any others, (for it had been 
easy to find a multitude more that 
excel them) but because they are 
next at hand. © Why were you ig- 
norant to ſcet? (54, 5.) is, in this 
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uthor's manner, Why were you 
ſo ignorant (i. e. dull or fooliſh) as 
not to ſee't ? «> The corrections in 
p. 55. were made by other editors; 
that in 10, by the third; the other 
in 31, by the ſecond. 
v6, 17. 

. Of the ſame houſe &c.] Here in- 
deed are anachronisms with a wit- 
neſs; for Cenſorinus, and Quintus, 
and Publius, were deſcendants not 
anceſtors of Coriolanus, and that 
many generations beneath: Cenſo- 
rinus is put in the number, though 
the direct mention of him does not 
come from the folio's, as the reader 
ſees by the type, but from the ſecond 
modern; whose addition that and 
the other words are, and a very hap- 
py one. The ſource of this miſtake 
of the poet's ſprung from too haſty 
a tranſcript of a paſſage in his Plu- 
tarch, which the reader may ſee in 
the School: As a drama, his play is 
nat much the worſe for it: and yet 
it-firikes the editor's fancy, that he 
ſaw the fault while 'twas in making, 
and meant to have mended it; and 
that the gap was a gap in his own 
copy, caus'd by this intention, and 
not a ſlip of the printer's as usual. 
"Martians" (v. below.) might be his 
word, for that too is in the Plutarch 
refer d to: but was thought fit to be 
parted with, for the ſame reason that 
VJolce and Coniolus are diſmiſſ'd 
from this edition and others. 


59. 32. 
The people are abus d: &c.] The 


third editor makes a merit of having 
ſet the ſenſe of this paſſage in it's 
true light by his punctuation; but 
the folio's had done it before him, 
who have a colon in that very place 
where it ſtands now: But he has an 
amendment in 1. 19, which had gi- 
ven him juſter pretenſions to a claim 


of that ſort, had he pleas'd to make 


uſe of them; for the rectitude of it 
is evident, as his ſucceſſors ſaw, and 
have taken it. | 
61, in 4 

1f they have porver, ] The ge in 
wg nk farts from — 
ford edition; and they are follow d 
in all other copies but that by the 
words — Then vail your ignorance,” 
and © Let them have cuſhions by y 
comes after & you are not It re- 
quires no extraordinary reasoning, 
to ſee— that the ſpeaker's conclusi- 
ons follow right, in the present ar- 
rangement, and in their due order, 
which can not be ſaid of the old 
one: nor can any good reason be 
given, why one tribune only ſhould 
be mention'd in the firſt member of 
this rhetorical period, and both in 
the laſt ; a further argument in fa- 
vour of both changes : Tranſpositi- 
ons are frequent in printing; and 
the reader will ſee very ſignal ones 
pointed out to him in the courſe 
of these notes, ſome of which have 
the authority of other old copies 
for their rectification. . As for the 
change in 1. 12, let any one read the 
line after it with due * and 
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then ſay, if he can, that the third 
editor, and the two who have fol- 
low'd him, are not to be commend- 
ed. They,”.in l. 25, ſhould be ut- 
ter'd emphatically ; to convey the im- 
plication intended, — which is more 
than you ſenators can ſay. 
$5.3 62, 23. | 
could never be the native] In what 
ſenſe the editor underſtands the word 
native, may be ſeen in his Glo/- 
fary ; © unborn directed him to it : 
And © digeſt may be another di- 
rection to those who would know 
the true meaning of no very easy 
expreſſion in 1. 2 5, — © bosom multi- 
Pd © bosom is - ſtomach ; and 
multiply'd cannot be better ex- 
plain'd than by a word in the oppo- 
site page, I. 20,, © multitudinous : " 
the phrases are ſimilar, and have the 
fame application in both places. 
62, 16. 

More than 2 doubt the change 
rz] meaning—ſtand in fear of the 
conſequences attending a change of 
it, have doubts about them.” The 
Fundamental part of flate” is in the 
ſpeaker's eſtimation, that govern- 
ment which ſubſiſted before the 
people had any great ſhare in it, and 
eſpecially before the inſtitution of 
tribunes; whom he would have them 
ſet aſide, and fear no conſequences, 
reverting to a rule by themſelves: 
affigning for cause of his advice, 
their present 4; rable depend- 
ance; which hinder'd them from 
doing any thing rightly, or the ſtate 
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any ſervice, while the tribunes had 
a veto in every thing. This ſhort 
gloſs conveys a true idea of the ten- 
dency of all this long ſpeech, ſome 
part of which is wrap'd up in a pur- 


pos d obſcurity; the ſpeaker being 


more ſet on fire, in his next he is 


more open. V The correction at 1. 
18, is in the four laſt moderns; that 
at 7, in all of them. 
64, 28. | 
1. S. Tribunes, &c.] The parties 
upon this ſcene, beſides those who 
have particular names, are —a large 
body of the Senate, conſiſting of old 
and young members, ſome Patrici- 
ans, and a rabble of Citizens : of 
these, the patricians and the young+ 
er ſenators fide with Coriolanus, 
while the old ones endeavour to mo- 
derate: the ſentiments of the lat- 
ter are given to 1. S. i. e. firſt ſena- 
tors; of the former, to 2. S. Agree- 
able to this idea, upon the citizens 
bawling out Down with bim, the 
Poet makes his young ſenators call 
for © weapons; but could not poſ- 
ſibly make the ſame perſons, and in 
the ſame breath, utter things fo diſ- 
cordant, as this call and the ex- 
clamations that follow: Here was 
therefore an error; and those excla- 
mations are now reſtor d to their 
proper owners, the old and grave ſe- 
nators ; whose aſſiſtants in pacify- 
ing, are—Menenius, and Cominius. 
> Taking this along with us, ſome 
other errors, in p. 66, were easily 
ſeen into: one a tranſposition of 
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names at the head of two ſpeeches, 
F. 24 & 25; the other a ſpeech gi- 
ven wrong, (I. 28.) i. e. to the ſena- 
tors generally. And here it is but 
Juſtice to the present edition, to ob- 
serve that þ cheer great impropri- 
eties (to give them no worſer name) 
that are akin to the error laſt ſpo- 
ken of, have been ſuffer d to go 
down to this time, unnotic'd and un- 
corrected by any : ſuch are the word 
© all,” prefix d to you that be- 
long but to a part of the people who 
are then on the ſcene; © Sen.” and 
*Cit.” where one ſenator only or 
one citizen is ſpeaker ; and many o- 
thers of a ſimilar nature, which now 
are all tacitly rectify d in their ſeve- 
ral places, both in this ſcene and in 
others of the ſort throughout Shake- 
ſpeare, > The black-letter words in 
these pages (64 & 66.) came from 
this editor; the corrections, from 
ſome others before him. 
68, * 

He fhall ſure out.] meaning, out 
of —— (either his ow, or 
ſome other) where they ſuppos'd he 
had- taken ſhelter. The four lat- 
ter moderns give us He ſhall be ſure 
ont. without any authority for ge, or, 
in fact, any for ont; for the ont, 
of the firſt folio (v. V. R.“) is a 
printer's miſtake, a (a) inverted: nor 
would the rabble have exprefſ'd 
themſelves fo, if they had intended 
to ſay—He ſhall certainly know it. 
The trifling alteration that follows, 
was requir'd by the metre; and fo 


91 
was the inſertion in 1. 28, which 
belongs to the Oxford editor. The 
ſame gentleman gave us a punctu- 
ation in the opposite page (1. 17) 
that deserves to be noted, both for 
the propriety of it and the ſpirit : 
but his falling in with a reading of 
his immediate predeceſſor, in I. 5. of 
that page, ſeems not ſo well judg'd; 
for in our danger there is indeed an 
antitheſis, (which, probably, deter- 
min'd those gentlemen to the change 
they have made) but a leſs forcible 
ſenſe than in one.” 
69, 26. 

The om of the foot,&c.] This, at 
firſt bluſh, appears no proper ſpeech 
for Menenius ; and A . y the 
two latter editors have proceeded 
to take it away from him, and give 
it to Sicinius: not reflecting — that 
this ſeemingly-opposite topick with 
which he ſets out, might be ſo win- 
ded about by Menenius that the ar- 
gument might turn out for his pur- 
pose, was he ſuffer'd to finiſh it: the 
topick is the ſame he had us'd in the 
ſpeech before this, l'. 14 & 15; and 
his intention ſeems to have been, to 
enforce it again in this, and ſet it 
in a different light, and in one that 
was ſtronger. 


| I, 29. 

The 80 K. A moſt cer- 
tain correction; and there is ano- 
ther in the following page, I. 14, that 
is equally ſo: both of them have a 
place in the three latter moderns, 
and both are too plain to be dwelt 

2 2 
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upon. The black-letter words in 
this page are one of them new, the 
latter from the Oxford edition. But 
what ſhall we ſay is the ſenſe of the 
epithet ** wwoollen, 1. 15? Chath'd in 
wool does not ſatiſfy: and the editor 
rather inclines, to think it has ſome 
particular meaning which does not 
occur to him; or, elſe, that the word 
is not right, and yet he does not 
think it is wooden. 


bes 
Of no 8 The printers 
of the folio have ſplit the line be- 
fore this into two; giving us beſides 
ſome words that were not deſign'd 
to ſtand by the Author, though (tis 
poſſible) ſome of them might be left 
in his copy through heedleſsneſs: 
the two lines are as follow; 
"That are but roated in your Tongue; 
4 Though but Baſtards, and Syllables” 
Though and and ſeem to be 
compositors' blunders, occas1on'd no 
one knows how; Ts wary and the 
word that is quoted, ſecond thoughts 
of the Author, inſtead of © allow- 
ence” and © fyllables:” but the laſt not 
being eraſ d, and the other not al- 
ter d, or not properly alter'd, the 
entlemen, at whose mercy it was 
his fortune to lye, gave us what we 
have ſeen. «> The relative zz,” in 1. 


4, refers to policy,” — how is it leſs 


», 


or worſe policy; the other its, in 
I. 5 & 1. 7, to the aggregate ſubſtan- 
tive Zo ſeem the ſame you are not.” 
> It has: been ſaid, that the words 
Jam in this” &c. I. 21, mean — 
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In this advice, I ſpeak the ſentiments 
of Your wife, your ſon,” &c. But 
would Volumnia talk of an infant's 
ſentiments? one that cannot tell 
what he would have? ” (v. p. 118.) 
certainly not: hie che affair 
we are talking of; and I am in 
this,” means — I am at ſtake in 
this; adding — and fo are Your 
wife, your ſon, these ſenators, the no- 
bles."@x not in 1. 29, and again in 
80, 23, has the force of —not only. 
DN, 31. 

T pr'ythee now, my ſon, &c.] This 
moſt admirable ſpeech has been miſ- 
interpreted, mangl'd, and (by dint 
of falſe pointing) render'd ſcarcely 
intelligible : the only verbal cor- 
ruption it had, lay in * Which,” (74, 
5.) a word we ſee often miſtaken, 
from being written contractedly, for 
that very word which has now ta- 
ken it's place. «> What effect a 
ſpeech in p. 75, beginning at 1, x2, 
may have upon . the editor 
knows not: for his own part, he is 
powerfully ſtruck with it; as he is 
likewise with the other conſequent 
change in Volumnia, and her abrupt 
exit. 

, 26. 


to have his Fader &c.] Thus the 
folio's, and rightly: for though 
worth be an uncommon contracti- 
on, (a ſingular one, if you will, for 
no example is met with) the word, 
ſo underſtood, (v. Gloſſary.” J fits 
the place and the ſpeaker ; and that 
very contraction has fitted it, for 
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fennyworth had not been tolerable : 
The ſenſe is — He hath been us'd to 
have his full ſwing of it.” «> The 
correction in the page that comes 
next, (1. 7.) is ſelf-evident, and has 
a place in the three latter moderns. 
Os 2. 

accents] An emendation as certain 
as that which was laſt ſpoken of, 
and found in the ſame editions: but 
the maker of it knew not it's ſenſe, 
for he interprets it— the tone of the 
voice; whereas "accents" and ſounds” 
both, ſtand for words in this place. 
% The words I vill, or ſome o- 
ther, (I. 6.) were wanted as well to 
perfect the metre, as to render more 
natural the introduction of the que- 
ſtion that follows: ſome reply was 
fit to the words of Cominius; who, 
it is plain, has been reasoning with 
him aſide, and with-holding him, 
till the other breaks from him with 
violence, ſpeaking as above. fea- 
on d, 1. 12, imports = long-efta- 
bliſh'd : And the editors who would 
be thought to have examin'd the fo- 
lio's accurately, ſhould have given 
us the repetition in I. 26, which is 
in the firſt of them. 

81, 6. 

can ſhew from Rome] That © from 
Rome” is ambiguous, is granted: but 
if it may be taken in the ſenſe of— 
in Rome's behalf, (And why ſhould 
it not? for blows receiv'd in the be- 
balf of any perſon or thing, are, as 
it were, receiv'd from them) that 
very ambiguity is a recommendati- 


on of it, as conveying an idea of 
modeſty ; a quality that is given this 
ſpeaker, to ſet off and make more 
glaring certain contrary gifts in his 
friend. V The falſe reading at bot- 
tom of the opposite page, was a- 
mended in the Oxford edition ; but 
the easy-corrected fault in this page, 
I. 28, was not diſcover'd till naw. 
, abated” (1. 30.) may either ſig- 
nify —lefſen'd in value, beat down; 
or —ſunk in ſpirit and courage, like 
the French abatu; the place ad- 


mits of both ſenſes. The line this: | 


word ſtands in, and the line after 
it, have receiv'd conſiderable injury 
from the four latter moderns: who 
making firſt an unauthoriz'd change 
of © foes into enemies, ſet as moſt” 
at the head of this line; and per- 
fect the line that comes after it b 

a fooliſh expletive, then, after def, 
pising: whereas the triſſyllable na- 
bi- on, and the imperfect verſe too, 
have great force and beauty, as they 
who have dramatical feelings will 
acknowledge at once. . The black- 
letter words in I. 12, are new, and 
(as ſome will think) neceflary : And 
if any one chooses a repetition of 
come at the end of 1. 10. in the 
following page, he ſhall have the e- 


ditor's leave; chiefly, for the ſake 


of making ſome difterence between 

that and the line that comes after it. 
82, 25. | 

fortune's blows &c.] © gently” is 

a very proper correction of the ſe- 

cond modern's: but why he, and 
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the gentlemen after him, ſhould put 
warded for © wounded,” they have not 
told us, nor can the moſt ſagacious 
diſcover a reason for't ; The apo- 
thegm is juſt, and a fit one; and the 
expreſſion of it, no ways obſcure : 
that muſt be imply'd at the head of 
it, and then the meaning will be, 
that, when fortune ſtrikes her moſt 
home blows, to come off with but 
{mall or ſlight wounds, requires ſkill 
and Adel. % Firſt-ſon will ſig- 
nify either one who is actually 155 
or one whom the mother affects with 
the love that is commonly born to a 
firſt; in which latter ſenſe, proba- 
bly, the words are us d by — 
nia in 83, 25. The exclamation that 
follows der ſpeech, is not occasion'd 
by any thing in it ; but comes from 
one who is abſent, and bury'd in 
thought at that time, and reflections 
upon his countrymen's usage. The 
laſt word of this ſcene,— Come, 
ſhould not have been diſmiſſ'd, as it 
has. been, from modern editions : 
without it, the emphaſis will not fall 
as it ſhould do, that is—on * ry; 
and upon the proper placing of that, 
depends our proper conception of 
the manner of Coriolanus's exit; vi- 
delicet, with Menenius in one hand, 
and his mother or wife in the other. 
9. 1. 

Vir. You ſhall * &c.] Spea- 
__ to Brutus, and ſtopping him, 
as Volumnia had done by his part- 
ner: This is thought unfit for the 
gentle Virgilia, by the Oxford edi- 
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tor ; who therefore takes the ſpeech 
from her, and another at I. 26, giv- 
ing them to Volumnia: but the 
gentleſt are rouz'd at ſome times, 
and upon ſome occasions; nor was it 
fit that Virgilia ſhould be brought 
upon the ſcene to do nothing but 
cry. He has alſo remov'd a ſpeech 
of Menenius, — the laſt of this ſcene, 
— addreſſ'd to Virgilia, and reproa- 
ching her as her mother had done : 
but in this he has but copy'd his 
two predeceſſors, and is copy d him- 
ſelf by his ſucceſſor ; and all four 
of them have acquitted themſelves 
ſo ill in their charge, as to change 
The nobility are vex d (v. 84, 24.) 
into Vex d are the nobles. 
88, 8. 

The centurions &c.] i. e. Officers, 
and men, have their billets; are diſ- 
tinctly quarter d already upon the 
houses that are to receive them, and 
have orders to be on foot &c. 
and, in the page before this, 1. 4, 
has been alter d to—but; unneceſſa- 
rily, for it has the force of and yet. 
appear d, —in the ſame page, at l. 
9,—is not ſo easily vindicated, for 
we have no example of that verb's 
being ever us'd paſſively: neither 
ought it to have been by the poet ; 
who might better have given us, 
had he been ſo diſpos d, but your 
favour appears by your tongue,” or, 
I fee your face in-your ſpeech ; 
meaning—he recollected him by it. 

89, 16. 
My 6irth-place bate I, &c.] The 
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only change that is made in this 
8 the reader is inform'd of at 

ttom ; for the punctuation in the 
next line is that of the firſt folio, 
bating—that there is no ſtop at ne, 
and but a comma at * enter.” Cori- 
olanus is now in the town, and be- 
fore the door of Aufidius: the words 
Tl enter,” mean - will enter that 
door ; ſpeaking them after a pret- 
ty long pause between them and 
*fown:"” Comment upon the place 
there needs none, nor defence of the 
present reading; only thus much 
was neceſſary, to leſſen the ſurprize 
of ſuch perſons as ſhall either turn 
to any modern edition, or recollect 
what they have ſeen in them. 

WW, 2. * 

Enter a Servant. ] Every reader 
of a ſcene like the present, where 
the ſpeakers are diſtinguiſh'd by nu- 
merals, may be certain of finding 
confusion in all ancient copies; and 
will very rarely, if ever, get out of 
it by the aſſiſtance of ſuch as come 
after them : What we have now be- 
fore us, has it's full ſhare of it in 

rior editions; and the confusion is 

eighten'd by many miſtaken exits, 
and entrances, in the courſe of this 
ſcene : The editor would not be 
much thank'd for a liſt of particu- 
lars; and the curioſity of the few 
that may want them may be fully 

tify'd by a collation of any co 

- fal rt come to — * 4 
fore all he ſhall ſay of it further, is 
that he has alter d a numeral in p. 
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go; and many more in the ſubſe- 
quent pages, 94, &c ; and has us'd 
his diſcretion in adjuſting the ſaid 
exits, and entrances. It was not 
obsery'd in due time, that a ſpeech 
in p. 9o, I. 23 & 24, was metrical, 
and ſhould be broken as follows: = 
* 3. S. Pray you, poor gentleman, | 
Take up ſome other flation : here's no 
place] For you; pray you, avoid.” The 
ſpeech following perfects the line; 
and the five 4 preceding are 
metrical likewise. 
91, 20. * | 

J, Tullus, &c.] These words are 
the beginning of a ſet ſpeech that is 
taken from Plutarch: this firſt part 
of it is printed as prose in the fo- 
lio's, and the firſt modern editor; 
acknowledg'd as verſe by the reſt of 
them, but tranſpos'd, piec'd, and 
improperly broken: there was no- 
thing amiſs in it but the word or; 
a printer's miſtake, who omitted 
be, and chang'd © to into for;” 
to be” is the reading of Plutarch, 
and was of the Poet's copy : Au- 
fidius's ſpeech juſt before, is ſtill 
prose in them all. > In the follow- 
ing page, I. 21, propriety ſeems to 
require that we ſhould read = either 
that will, or, and wilt ; the latter, 
moſt eligible; that, as well as which, 
being often put for and at those 
preſſes, and from the ſame cause. 

1. 

And ſcur d 2 moon &c.] Hyper- 
bole is the natural ſpeech of exult- 
ing; and Aufidius has ſeveral ſtrains 
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of it, but this the moſt ſignal : one 
of it's words 15 ambiguous, in it's 
present orthography, and the old 
ſpelling ſhould have been kept to, 
which is - ſcarr d; the face (as we 
call it) of the moon has ſomething 


of that appearance, and hence rose 


the idea. «> Some other parts too of 
this ſpeech are of doubtful conſtruc- 
tion, arising from no unlike causes: 
* heart,” in l. 21, may be either a 
nominative, or an accusative, accor- 
ding as the verb is accepted that 
ſtands juſt before it : but there is 
more ſpirit, in taking it for the lat- 
ter; and the nominative to dancer, 
is that I ſee you here. a © out,” in 
1. 26, is not an affix to © bear,” but 
has the force of — more than; more 
than ᷑welve ſeveral times.” a wak'd” 
(I. 31.) has no proper ſubſtantive, 
visible; but is govern'd of — J, an 
imply'd one, the moiety of Ve 
juſt above it. The measure of the 
line next to this, demanded the alte- 
ration we ſee in it, which is in all 
modern copies ; but the black-let- 
ter word, I. 11, is only in this: an- 
other, in 94, 17, was put in by the 
ſecond editor. 
15 96, 19. 

Directitude] what's that?] There 
will be readers who could like to 
have had the queſtion reply'd to; 
or to be told in this place, what 
the ſervant intends by his Direc- 
titude; but tis too hard for the e- 
ditor. > boyl d, walking & warres,” 
are amended in the four latter mo- 
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derns: but fleepe,” they make 
ſleepy ; taking it from their prede- 
ceſſor, the firſt : and inſtead of good 
for,” (96, 29.) they all give us — 
worth. | 

| 97, 16. 

His remedies are tame, &c.] By ta- 
king away a colon from tame, and 
reading i the for tbe, the third 
editor has ſtruck out an appearance 
of ſenſe from what before had no 
ſhadow of it: but ſtill it is no more 
than appearance, 'till we can deter- 
mine with ſome ſort of certainty — 
what the Poet intended by © Hic re- 
medies are tame,” tor the words have 
more aſpects than one. Without 
ent'ring upon what may be made of 
them, it is beſt to come at once to 
what the editor thinks their true 
meaning : This, as he apprehends, 
is pointed out by the words that 
preceed them, neither need we fear 
bim his return, and the revenge 
that would follow it, were what 
they had to fear ; it is these there- 
fore, and the inſtruments that might 
bring them about, which the tri- 
bune calls—-Coriolanus's * remedies ;” 
adding—that they were rame now, 
that is —ſtill, and unlikely to have 
any effect. + © Nay,” in the next 
page, I. 26, was put in by the ſe- 
cond editor ; the other black-letter 
word in that page, and those in 
this, by the present : * contrar- 
ies, p. 100, I. 14, came alfo from 
him; the other corrections, from 


hence to the end of p. 104, are 
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not worth aſſigning. 
101, 9. 

Or butchers killing flies.] The edi- 
tor could have been glad to have 
had ſome authority for driving these 
2 away, they come too near to 

1e other: if he had not ſtood in 
awe of the wits, it is poſſible he 
might have turn'd them to — ſheep ; 
for he thinks there is ſome likeli- 
hood, that the fies were brought 
there by the printer. «> On, 1. 
21, was only in the Oxford edition. 

105, I. 

As is the Mus. to the fiſh,] The 
adjuſter of the ſpelling of prey, 
the third editor, relates a vulgar opi- 
nion concerning it, that fhews a 
ſtriking propriety in this illuſtrati- 
on: according to that opinion, this 
bird has ſuch an innate ſovereignty 
or natural aſcendancy over fiſh, that 
they offer themſelves to him for 
prey; floating upon the water, and 
turning their bellies uppermoſt, 
when he hovers over them. There 
is an ambiguity in 1. 29. of the page 
before this, which the reader ſhould 
be appriz'd of: © 709” has not it's 
ordinary ſignification of — /tkewree, 
but is to be underſtood as if it came 
before love him; both © ſenators 
and patricians love him; for they, 
and they only, were the Roman no- 
bility. „ But, in l. 25. of that 
page, is a new inſertion. 

. De, 16. 
fo our virtues &.] Previous to a 


diſcuſſion of the matters that begin 
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at these words, it will be right to 
take notice of ſome ingenious a- 
mendments before them, that were 
made by the Oxford editor. The firſt 
was brought about only by a remo- 
val of the parenthetical mark from 
the firſt © all, in l. 13, to the place 
it now ſtands in; by which we get 
a very good ſenſe where was no ſenſe 
before, provided the latter a 
and it's negative be accepted in the 
ſenſe of — nat all in extremity:“ 
Nor is the other leſs certain, which 
he has made in the present line: his 
part of it, and the ſentence before 
it, (which was corrected to his hand 
in two prior copies) import a partial 
retraction of what the ſpeaker had 
been ſaying before, and are intro- 
ductive of what he ſays next: For 
the words at the head of this note, 
and the line after them, are a gene- 
ral reflection upon the power of o- 
pinion over the virtues” and en- 
dowments of all men; arising from 
the liberties that he himſelf had juſt 
taken with those of Cotiolanus: tis 
opinion, ſays he, the interpretation 
of the time,” that gives them their 
hue, and determines the degree of 
their goodneſs: and that opinion 
will fink them, pronounce ſentence 
againſt them, if they are too loud in 
their own praise, and niggards in 
commendation of others. Such is 
the connexion between the parts of 
this ſpeech, and ſuch the tendency 
of the three difficult lines that pre- 
ceed the four 'riming ones ; as will 
A a 
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be ſeen in the following paraphrase, 
taken from the third modern editor: 
That power ¶ meaning - virtue or 
courage] which is moſt jealous of 
competitors, — unto itſelf moſt com- 
—ͤ— — hath no — grave 
than that chair in which it extols 
it's own worth.“ As for the rimes, 
the two firſt of them have no ſort 
of connexion with what goes be- 
fore, and but little with the lines 
that come after them, but they have 
ſome : Aufidius is ruminating how 
he ſhall get rid of Marcius, and his 
reveree breaks out into /aws, as 
Shakeſpeare's age would have call'd 
them ; after which he apoſtrophizes 
his competitor, bidding him expect 
a like iſſue in the contention be- 
tween them with that expreſſ'd in 
those ſaws: The conteſted word, 
* fouler,” ſignifies — more boiſtrous ; 
and © rights,” legal rights, and the 
claims of them, which are often 
urg'd boiſtrouſly enough. 

107, 15. 
Well, and { K. The Oxford 
editor fills up the hemiſtich that be- 
gins the tribune's reply, in the ſame 
manner that it is in this copy, but 
his operations on this ſpeech are the 
wildeſt imaginable : what is now 
done with it, is of a ſoberer caſt ; 
neceſſary, and no diſfigurement of 
the Author. rackt'd,” in I. 17. of 
the opposite page, fignifies—ſtudy'd, 
ſtudy d hard, rack'd their brains. 

108, 13. * 


\ What be would do, &c.] The word 
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* from” in 1, 16, is, as the reader 
fees, an inſertion, and was taken 
from the Oxford edition : the reſt of 
this paſſage,—as far down as ſolli- 
cit him,” l. 18, — is exact to what 
the folio's have given us; bating, 
that the three latter lines of it are 
there printed as two, the firſt of 
them ending at mother.” To make 
any ſenſe at all of these lines, it was 
neceſlary to adopt the word rom; 
and that done, the hemiſtich be- 
came neceſſary likewise ; but what 
to do with the lines that preceed it, 
the editor could not ſee at that 
time : all he then ſaw, was—an ap- 
ce of meaning, that pleas'd 

im better than any change he had 
ſeen of them; but coming now to 
put his thoughts upon paper, he 
rceiv'd they were wrong, and a 
ittle further reflection diſcover'd 
the true ſeat of this error, the hemi- 
ſtich guiding him to it: Other words 
beſides © from have flip'd through 
the compositor's fingers, and we 
muſt read the lines thus ; = © What 
he would do, | He ſent in writing after 


me ; what he would not, | Except we 


yield to his conditions, Bound with an 


oath. So that, &c. Here were con- 
ditions offer'd, and conditions re- 
fus'd : it is uſeleſs to gueſs at the 
firſt, 'tis ſufficient that we ſuppose 
them humiliating enough ; the lat- 
ter, it is probable, were a ceſſation 
of arms in the country, and a remo- 
val of his ſiege from the town; for 


he does these things afterwards, and 
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is made to break his oath by his 
mother. . it in gold,” (I. 9.) is— 
fit enthron'd, in pomp and in the 
terror of majeſty : the expreſſion is 
doubly figurative; for we are only 
to underſtand by it, — that his ap- 
proach was as difficult as a king's, 
and his presence as awful. 
109, 15. 

For 1 have ever verify'd &c.] This 
unlucky word verify'd” has been 
tumbl'd and toſt about ſtrangely, 
and has chang'd it's quarters = 
narrify'd, magnify'd, varniſh'd &c ; 
but, after all its peregrinations, here 
it is again, and here it ſhould be: 
For, in the name of neſs, where 
is the impropriety of ſaying — when 
I have undertaken to give my friend 
bis due praise, I have ſometimes gi- 
ven him more than his due? yet this 
is the amount of what is faid by 
Menenius, but he ſays it in his 
manner. Sige is proportion, di- 
menſion. It ſeems too as if there 
was a ſtroke of the character in ſome 
other of his words, at 1. 9 : What he 
would there ſay, is — Tis odds but 
my name has been heard by you: 
now /ots can have no other ſenſe, 
than = fortunate lots, prizes; and 
certainly, the odds never lay on their 
fide in a lottery : but there is wag- 
gery in ſupposing the contrary, and 
therefore it is done by Menenius. 
The two following pages have each 
of them one faulty reading ; one of 
which was corrected in the Oxford 
edition, the latter both in that and 


the third. 
11a, 32. 


What ſhout is this?] The Oxford 
editor has not ſhown his judgment 
in changing ſhout in this place 
into igt. Should a proceſſion like 
that which comes presently, make 
it's entry without any announce- 
ment? or could the Volcians, though 
enemies, ſee the mother and wife of 
their general, together with a large 
train of ladies, approach the door of. 
his tent without notice, or ſome 
mark of reſpect to them ? and what 
properer in camps than a bout? 
too, in l. 3o, is not an unim- 

ant amendment, taken from the 
firſt folio: for it ſhews us more 
plainly than can be ſeen in the com- 
mon word to, that the favour he 
had ſhewn to Menenius was double; 
one, a permiſſion to make a freſh 
tender of the firſt-offer'd articles 
the other, a ſlight mitigation of ſome 
of the heavy ones. «> The black- 
letter word in I. 15, came from this 
editor; as did the change in J. 8. of 
p- 115: the other change in that 
2 , and the two laſt of p. 114, 
ong to the ſecond modern ; and 
the firſt of that page, to the third.” 
117, 18. 

Thou haſt affected &c.] The ſenti- 
ment that follows is attir'd in ſuch 
high-flown expreſſions, that we al- 
moſt lose fight of it: The divine 
graces that Coriolanus affeted to i- 
mitate,” are terror, and mercy, both 
attributes of their gods: to expreſs 
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this, he is ſaid to thunder as they 
do; but ſo to temper his terrors, 
that mankind is as little hurt by 
them as they commonly are by 
thunder, which moſtly ſpends it's 
fury on oaks..->* charge,” l. 21, is a 
correction of the three laſt editions: 
the other in this page, is new; as 
that alſo is in the opposite, and the 
inſertion in 1. 24. 

| 118, 16, 

and this child) This too is a read- 
ing of the laſt-mention'd copies; 
those that follow it, new : none of 
them are of doubtful propriety, or 
exceed the rules of juſt criticism. 
But the caſe is Ar. otherwise with 
an alteration in the page that comes 
next, that has a place in the two 
laſt editions; and in the latter is 
maintain'd with much confidence, 
and acquieſc'd in by both it's exa- 
miners: The compliment made to 


the ladies is pronounc'd ab/urd from 


the mouth it is given to; and that 


part of the ſpeech, beginning at La- 


dies,” I. 14, is taken away from it's 
proper owner, and beſtow'd on Au- 
fidius: the reason, — for that it could. 
not be thought, that the other, a- 
midſt all the diſorder of violent and 
contrary paſſions, could be calm and 
diſengaged enough to make ſo gal- 
lant a compliment: But that other 
is in no ſuch tempeſt of paſſions at 
this time; but calm enough to de- 
tain his mother and the reſt, who 
would have taken their leave of him, 
and invite them into his tent ; which 
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he would enter with very good grace, 
if his ſpeech were to end as they 
make it: And as for giving that part 
to Aufidius, the abſurdity of ſuch a 
ſtep is indeed very ſtrong: for he cer- 
tainly has his engagements,and is not 
calm within ; or, if he were, there 
is no part of his character that gives 
handle to ſuſpe& him of gallantry, 
and to ladies his enemies who came 
upon ſuch an errand. The circum- 
ſtance of the zemple is taken from 
Plutarch; a temple was actually vot- 
ed, erected at the publick expence, 
and dedicated —Fortune muliebri. 
123, 7. 

But to be rough, &c.] For the o- 
miſſions in this line, and those in 1. 
2, the present editor only is anſwer- 
able: if the reader ſhall think them 
not juſtifiable, the words are in his 
power to reſtore, for he has them at 
bottom; but he will receive no great 
thanks for it, either from the ſenſe 
or the metre : All of them appear to 
the editor to have proceeded from 
a printer's impertinence: with re- 
ſpect to the latter, the ſpeaker, it 
is plain, is broke in upon (ſee, his 
next ſpeech) by one who is inter- 
rupted in turn, and, conſequently, 
his broken verſe is a beauty. 

128, 19. 

I'll be one... } meaning= a fourth. 
In the page but one before this, 
towards the bottom, is a paſſage that 
has a little defect in it; for it is plain 
verſe, and had a right to be printed 
fo, that is in two lines, (the ſec- 
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ond, a ſix- foot one) and an hemi- 
ſtich, which is perfected by the next 
ſpeaker: in other reſpects, the paſ- 
ſage is as it ſhould be; for the word 
that ſtands before it, confusedly,” 
the words themſelves of this paſſage, 
and the breaks that are in it, denote 
ſufficiently that the ſeveral mem- 
bers of it belong to as many ſeve- 
ral perſons, all ſpeaking at once, or 
quick upon the 905" of each other. 
And here the editor will riſque 
the imputation of trifling, by mak- 
ing another remark upon ſpeeches 
that are akin to the present, which 
may have it's uſe on the ſtage, if not 
in reading. What is ſpoken by ſe- 
veral perſons, be they many or few, 
ought to be very ſhort; little more 
than a word or two, and those ſuch 
as the occasion requires, and as a 
number might well be conſenting 
in: a greater length of words is un- 
natural ; for not only no multitude, 
but no two perſons whose thoughts 
muſt be deliver'd in many, ever lit 


upon the ſame: Yet we have a num- 
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ber of this ſort of ſpeeches that ex- 
ceed the limits preſcrib'd to them; 
to which if we would give ſome pro- 
priety, we muſt imagine a little ſce- 
nical management: an example hall 
ſpeak for us. In the opening of this 
play, we have fix ſpeeches prefac d 
by all; the three firſt of them pro- 
per and natural, the other three not 
ſo, without the aid of that ſcenical 
management, which has many ways 
of aftording it: by actions, and looks; 
by a murmur expreſſing aſſent ; by 
repetition of ſome words of their 
principal ſpeaker, — as, in the ſecond 
of those we are talking of, by re- 
peating - a very dog,” and that from 
ſeveral mouths ; or new-modeling 
ſome of his words, and giving only 
their import, and that in their own 
way, and confusedly: One or more 
of these methods we muſt conceive. 
us'd in the action; if we would not 
do injuſtice to Shakeſpeare, by ſup- 
posing him to have neglected in ſuch 
articles that attachment to nature 
for which he is ſo remarkable. 


NOTES 


to 


CYMBELINE. 


mm. 


Our bloods &c.] Our underſtanding the tone we give * our,” and a cir- 


this paſſage depends wholly—on the cumſtance w 


ch the printer has 


interpretation we put upon." bloods,” fail'd in the making courtiers a 


102 
genitive, which, as ſuch, ſhould 
have had an apoſtrophe: The firſt, 
as the Revisal” ſays properly, ſig- 
nifies diſpositions; influenc'd (as 
we know) by the Sd, and that by 
the ſky or © the heavens :' the word 
our is emphatical, importing of 
us who have no dependance on court: 
When the words are thus taken, and 
* courtters” has receiv'd it's apoſtro- 
phe, the paſſage will be ſufficiently 
clear without further explaining. > 
The little change in 1. 8. was re- 
quir'd by the measure. | 

| Ge 1K. 

You ſpeak him far.] The editor, — 
who had his doubts from the firſt 
about the reading that follows these 
words, is now fully convinc'd of 
his raſhneſs, in adopting, and giv- 
Ing it a place in his text : The im- 

rt of the words that are quoted, 
18 — You extend his worth far: to 
which the other replies, © I do ex- 
tend him, fir, within himſelf ;"— ad- 
mitting the extenſion ; but aſſerting 
— that, far as he may ſeem to have 
carry'd it, he has come ſhort of what 
his real worth is; and has rather 
cruſh'd it together, than unfolded it 
duly: The interpretation is certain ; 
and the old line ought to be rein- 


ſtated, pointing it as above. The 


present pointing of a line in the op- 
posite page (1. 7.) ſhews a break in 
the ſenſe of it, and that ſomething 
is left to be ſupply'd by ourſelves; 
which ſomething is easily deducible 
from what goes before; — 70 his 
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miſtreſs,” &c. | it is needleſs to ſay 
what he was;] the value that ſhe 
diſcover'd in him, may be eſtimat- 
ed by that of herſelf. > © featur'd,” 
in the line before this, is a read- 
ing of all the moderns ; and © Leo- 
natus, 4, 30, is thrown out of four 
of them: protection is a word of 
four ſyllables; for the accent of 
* Poſthumus,” which we now place 
upon the antipenultima, is always 


upon the ſyllable after, throughout 


the play. 
7, 28. 

While ſenſe can keep it on:] The four 
latter moderns put—zhee for it;“ 
a change that is not violent, but it 
may be doubted whether tis neceſ- 
ſary: that the expreſſion is neater, 
is granted; But is the ear perfect- 
ly fatiſfy'd with the concurrence of 
two open vowels in thee and on? 
and might not this be a reason of 
the —— given to it? 

8, 17. 

A year's age on me /] Never ſen- 
tence was toſt to and fro, or has un- 
dergone ſo many changes as this has; 
and all because the addition of a 
year to his age was not thought ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſive of the effects of 
her conduct on Cymbeline: but if 
we place ourſelves in Cymbeline's 
ſtate, — a King, and at the end of his 
years, — we ſhall not think the los- 
ing of one of them a very light mat- 
ter. The word J, in 10, 15, was 
put in for the measure; but the in- 
ſertion in the line before this, was 
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equally neceſſary both for that and 
the ſenſe. 
46-2 

over-buys me &c.] Modeſtly un- 
der-rating herſelf, and enhancing 
the worth of Poſthumus ; who, ſhe 
ſays, over-buys her by almoſt the 
whole of the ſum that he pays for 


her. But what is it that Poſthumus 


pays for her ? Why, himſelf, and his 
ſufferings : which if they were rat- 
ed, and a price ſet upon them, a 
ſmall part of it might make the pur- 
chaſe of her. your, in 1. 14, 
ought to have been you: the mil- 
take between them is frequent; and 
might happen, in this caſe, by the 
comma being taken for (r.) 
11, 14. 

ſhe's a good ſign, ] The true mean- 
ing of {gn is determin'd by the 
word reflection that follows; and 
the general ſenſe of the paſſage can- 
not be better given than by the fol- 
lowing paraphrase, taken from the 
"Reval: — She is undoubtedly a 
conſtellation of conſiderable luſtre, 
but it is not diſplayed in her wit ; 
for I have ſeen but little manifeſ- 
tation of that.” «> The ſpeaker is 
a great affecter of quaintneſſes, and 
his head much of the ſame ſtand- 
ard with Cloten's; his companion, a 
man of ſenſe, that ſtands a little 
aloof, and laughs at both of them: 
it is to him that the words You'l/ 
go with us? are addreſſ'd by Clo- 
ten, and, of conſequence, he is the 


anſwerer, though editions have or- 
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der'd it otherwise. At bottom of 
this page is a ſentence that wants 
ſome dilating ; the ſpeaker's mean- 
ing is this,. Tere a paper whose 
loſs I ſhould feel as ſeverely, as the 
condemn'd criminal would that of 
one that brought him a pardon. 
I2, 8. 

with this eye, or ear, ] This amend- 
ment occurs both in the third and 
laſt editor, and is explain'd and de- 
fended in both of them, but with- 
out much occasion ; for explaining 
cannot be wanted by any one, nor 
defence of what will never be doubt- 
ed: But upon ſome words in 1. 20, 
a little of the former is not wholly 
unneceſſary, as the firſt and more ob- 
vious ſenſe of them is directly con- 
trary to the Poet's intention: di- 
minution of ſpace is, properly, the 
diminiſhing of ſpace, but means here 
V it's diminiſhing power, when much 


of it intervenes between the eye and 


it's object. 

bee Hob 1g. J 

akes all our om growing. 

Not the fair bud of Ger adieu's — 
ly, but al their buds, the whole pro- 
mis'd crop of their loves is | 
and beat to the ground by this y- 
rannous breathing: Growing is e- 
quivalent to —6/awing, which two 
editors have ſubſtituted for it: for 
the expanſion of buds is a growth; 
promoted, as is elſewhere expreſſ id, 
" by ſummer's ripening breath. R & 
J. 34, 13. A It is evident from the 
words of Philario's introduction af 


1 


Poſthumus in the next page, that 


there are more perſons upon the 
ſcene that comes next beſides the 
Frenchman and Iachimo; And why 
not those whom the folio's have 
given us? (v. 1. 18.) Perhaps too, 
the- Poet might have intended to 
make more of them than only fi- 
lent co-agents ; or, when he drop'd 


that intention, let them ſtand as 


a mark of Philario's benevolence, 
and his hoſpitable diſposition to 
ſtrangers. | 

7 15, 16. 


conſtant-qualiſ d.] i. e. gifted with 
conſtancy, endow'd with it; But 
what idea has guakfy'd © ingly, 


when ſeparated, as it has been, from 


| " conflant ? ” «9» The amendment in 


1. 31. is in the two latter moderns ; 
the other, p. 14, in all of them: and 
the Various Readings have others, 
belonging to these pages, that oc- 
cur'd to the present editor, and are 
likely enough to be true ones. He 
is call'd upon too by his duty, not 
to diſmiſs these pages without ſome 
observation upon paſſages which he 
Himſelf ſtop'd at, and ſupposes that 
others may do the ſame. And firſt, 
to go even with what I heard” is 
no easy expreſſion, nor the ſpeech it 


ſtands in (the laſt of p. 14.) quite wh 


ſo clear as it ſhould be: The meaning 
of the phrase is —aflent to, ſbun d 
to aſſent to what I heard: this the 


ſpeaker owns as a fault, and in tra- 


vellers "ſpecially, which his youth 
might draw him into at that time; 
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but notwithſtanding, that he can- 
not admit even now, that his cause 
of quarrel was fo trivial as the 
other would make it. Without con- 
tradiction (15, II.) means —with- 
out danger of drawing on another 
diſpute like that which happen'd 
before; in which the truth of the 
matter. diſputed was maintain'd by 
one party upon warrant of bloody 
affirmation,” (I. 15.) meaning that 
he was ready to ſhed his blood in 
maintaining it. Though I profeſs 
myſelf” &c.(1. 25.) Why is this qua- 
lity'd by © 2bough ? ls it not meant 
to inſinuate that his praises were 
the dictates of truth, — not of par- 
tial and extravagant paſſion? 


17 28. 

You are frail, &c.] The certain- 
ty of this emendation, which is in 
three late editions, is evinc'd (as the 
maker of it rightly observes) by what 
immediately follows in the close of 
this ſpeech : «> That in 1. 26. was 
made by this editor: firſt, for that 
it pleas'd his ear better ; but chiefly, 
for the ſake of purging his Author 
entirely of a word which editions 
would faſten on him; having given 
it him again in one other place of 
this play, (115, 24. v. V. R.) from 
ence it is now diſmiſſ'd by au- 
thority of the firſt folio. > The o- 
ther flight correction in this page, 
and those in the opposite, are not 
worth aſſigning: the two import- 
ant but certain ones in the page 


that comes next, appear'd firſt in the 
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Oxford edition. 
21, 23. 

Think what a chance thou chanceſt 
on ;] This is the reading of the laſt 
and the two firſt moderns; is much 
in the Poet's manner, and ſimpler 
than that propos d by the other two 
change thou chanceſt on: Add to 
this, — that the very firſt thing that 
Piſanio is bid to conſider of, is no 
change. > Some cloud muſt have 
fat upon all of them, when the line 
next but one was in reading : for ne- 
ver any miſtake was more visible 
than that we have there; and there 
needed but a little attention to a line 
that comes after, to ope the eyes of 
the blindeſt..->In the opposite page, 
at 1. 9, the four laſt of these editors 
have a piece of patch-work that does 
them no credit; reading eg for 
his maſter's ſake | An enemy &c. The 
words now inſerted, are as neceſſary 
for the ſenſe as the measure: for 
though this queen does afterwards 
tamper with Piſanio, ſhe knew him 
too well to think ſhe ſhould do any 
good on him; determines at firſt to 
get rid of him by the drugs which 
ſhe has now in her hand, and is on- 
ly intent on the method, without 
thinking at all about working on him 
in their ſenſe of the word. 

22, 29. 

O, that husband, &c.] © Vexations 
of grief” are the aſſaults and in- 
roads of it, agreeable to the Latin 
vexationes agrorum: and what Imo- 


gen would ſay, is—that her husband 
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is the crown of her inward grief, 


and of all the aſſaults of it which ſhe 


ſuſtains from without: Then fol- 
low ſome wiſhes, that ſhe had not 
been plac'd in fo exalted a ſtation, 
whose conſtant lot is unhappineſs, 
"* moſt miserable Is the decire that's 
glarious; whereas those of a lower, 
only in © Saving their honeſt wills,” 
find the /easonmg of every comfort 
that nature beſtows on them. » 
There is much expreſſion in Fe!” 
I. 25; and the terms of Leonatus's 
letter (23, 9.) are artfully chosen; 
ſuited to the bent of his temper, and 
the circumſtances under which they 
are written. 
23, 19. | 
What, are men mad? &c.] It has 
been thought, that this artificial pre- 
parative to what the ſpeaker is me- 
ditating breaks out too ſoon, and 
that Piſanio ſhould not have been 
resent at it: as for the latter ob- 
jection, — it is likely, the Poet in- 
tended to ſhew us a picture of vil- 
lany thrown off it's guard, as is ſome- 
times the caſe; and the ſpeaker's 
clumsy expedient to get rid of him 
afterwards, confirms this opinion. 


If the context be a little attended 


to, the emendation in 1. 23 (which 
we owe to the laſt editor) will ſeem 
much better grounded than one 
which others have chosen, — unnum- 
ber d. and contended for ſtrongly: 
the epithet is juſt, and poetical; near 
in trace of letters to number d; 
and not liable to an objection un- 
B b 
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number d is open to, — namely, that 
of presenting to the fancy nearly the 
fame idea that is convey'd in ¼πνin d 

ones: which epithet, © ruin d, is 
characteriſtic of beach ſtones ; mul- 
titudes of them having a more per- 
fe& ſameneſs than can be found in 
almoſt any thing elſe. | 

| De, 27. 

Ir cannot be i the eye; &c.] What 
cannot be 1' the eye? Why, the fault 
of making ſuch perverſe choices as 
ſome men are ſeen to do. After ex- 
culpating the eye,” and the © zudg- 
ment, he comes to the © appetite ;” 
and there we have a verſe that was 
lame both in measure and ſenſe, till 
to came to it's aid: vomit to emp- 
ting (24, 1.) is—vomit it's whole 
contents; which desire would do, 
were two ſuch different objects pro- 
pos d to it, inſtead of being allur d 
to feed” on the ſluttiſh one. <> In l. 
5. of that page, the word defire ” 

d.crept in no one knows how, to 
the utter perverſion of ſenſe and me- 
tre: by diſcarding it, and placing the 
parentheſis properly, this ſpeech too 
is perfected now; for the ſupplial of 
thing, after that,” is obvious to 
every one. | 

24, 10. 

In himſelf," tis much; &c. ] i. e. This 
behaviour is much, even in himſelf, 
conſider'd only as coming from him- 
ſelf, a man of his qualities: but, 
when I further conſider it as us'd 
towards yon, whom I count a 


part of himſelf, and that an invalu- 


> 


able one, beyond all price. — Whilft I 
am bound &c. The light altera- 
tion in this place, and the inſertion 
I. 1, are in the four latter moderns; 
those in the next page, I. 14 & 15, 
in all of them. Ventures in that 
page, I. 32, is put figuratively for 
venturers, 1. e. traders. 

28, 20. 

More than a mortal ſeeming.) Ho- 
nour in the line before — 4 16 
dignity of carriage and thinking; 
and that ſuch as ſeem'd more than 
"a mortal one, or, than might be- 
long to a mortal: the expreſſion 
were leſs ambiguous, if we read — 
more than a mortal's, or, more than 
of mortal: The very learned allusion 
that has been diſcover'd in the words 
" deſcended god,” never enter'd into 
the head of the Poet. The change 
in Il. 22. may ſeem bold; but not 
too much ſo, to those who weigh 
the neceſſity, and recolle& what they 
have already ſeen of these printers' 
remiſſneſs. 


2, 4. 

Of the 4 he'd make !] Cer- 
tain as this correction will ſeem, and 
easy to boot, (being only a comma 
diſplac'd at divorce, and a new 
punctuation at make”) it is found 
in none but the third modern. <> 
The editor has follow'd the Oxford 
one in a change in p. 30, I. 17: and 
again in p. 31, 1. 20; but has omit- 
ted to put the prior reading at bot- 
tom, viz.” as is his” > Our per- 
ception of the conundrum at 30,30, 
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depends upon a quaint pronuncia- 
tion of capon; a kind of ſemi- di- 
vision of it, cap-on. 


1. 
The flame o 2h taper &c.] From 
hence to the end of this ſpeech, is 
one continu'd ſeries of miſ-point- 
ings, and compositor's blunders of 
all ſorts, in the elder editions, (and 
the modern are little better) that ei- 
ther maim the ſenſe, or take off from 
the ſpirit of it, or ſo diſguise the 
action that we hardly ſee it's true na- 
ture. In the firſt place, — by having 
only a comma at winde, (the 
Poet would have ſaid - ſhutters, for 
that's his meaning, had the dignity 
of his ſubject permitted it) White 
and azure” is made to have reference 
to them; whereas there is much 
more propriety in applying those 
words to all the visible parts of the 
lady, pronouncing them rapturouſ- 
ly, — Here is white and azure! " 
the white /ac'd with't, as 'twere ! 
with an azure rich as that of the 
heavens ! The interrogation at the 
end of dg is only in the firſt 
folio: Here the ſpeaker pulls out his 
tables; and having minuted ſome of 
his items, is ſtop'd by a reflection 
upon their little ſignificance in com- 
pariſon of ſome others he ſpecifies; 
but in lines that were neither gram- 
mar nor ſenſe as they have been 
written and pointed hitherto : If the 
reader ſhall think it permiſſible, and 
the lines improv'd by it, they might 
be rang d thus; = Ab, but ſome na- 
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tural notes about her body | To enrich 
mine inventory] they would teſtify | A- 
bove ten thousand meaner moveables.” 
While the ſpeaker is about making 
ſearch for those © natural notes,” his 
eye is caught by the bracelet ; and, 
having taken it off, ſpies the male. 
at finding of which he exprefles 
much exultation, and is going to 
enter that in his tables, but ſtops ; 
aſking himſelf a queſtion, that has 
much dramatical beauty when re- 
liev'd from those impertinent words 
which the reader has at the bottom: 
The book is ſpy'd next; of which 
he makes another memento, and 
then ſhuts up his tables. This in- 
cident of the trunk is from Boc- 
cace; whose ſtory the author of 
* Weſtward for Smelts has taken, 
and model'd after his own manner, 
with changes that Shakeſpeare has 
borrow'd from him: The actors of 
all their fables are different; and 
the latter has intermix'd with his 
action ſome matters of ſeeming 
hiſtory, but, in fact, as very tales 
as the reſt of it; hiſtory having 
furniſh'd him nothing, but ſome 
relations that make a part of his 
dialogue, and the meer names of 
Guiderius, Arviragus, and Cymbe- 
line. | 


» 2+» 
that pretty Ber The editor who 
made this correction, the Oxford 
one, has been ſtudious to purge the 
line it is in, and another before it, 
of what he thought On 
B b 2 
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not reflefting = that ſuch negligen- 
ces are allow'd in a ſong ; are even 
beauties in this, if we conſider the 
owner of it; and that his very cor- 
rection is of the ſame nature, for 
* bin” (i. e. been) is both a ruſtick 
and antiquated expreſſion. «> The 
black-letter word at 1.. ro, in the 
next page, is of his putting in too, 
and proper : the other very obvious 
corrections in this page are in all the 
moderns. 

37, 28. | 
being taught, | meaning being fo 


often desir'd to it, which had been 


a teaching to any other but Cloten. 
cure, l. 31, is in the three lat- 
ter moderns; and needed not the 
very long notes beſtow'd upon it by 
two of Ges, to ſhew it's propriety : 
If, inſtead of these notes, they had 
beſtow'd their attention upon Imo- 
gen's next ſpeech, they had per- 
ceiv'd the wrong pointing of the laſt 
line but one of it, and amended it 
as it is in this copy. In that page, 
(38.) and the next, are ſeveral ra- 
ther difficult words and expreſſions, 
that may deserve a ſmall comment: 
cloth, in 1. 23, is—Tvery again; 
and: the force of that — — 
lows, — A hilding for a livery, the 
livery of a ſquire: comparative for 
= virtues,” I. 2 —a fit reward 
for your virtues; and camally” (39, 
I ne has the force, and no <A, of 
—heedleſly: The lady's words in 
that page, with which ſhe takes her 
leave of her ſuitor, have a poignancy 
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ſomething diſguis'd; her meaning 
in them is — his own company, for 
ſhe leaves him alone. 

41, 17. 

Was Caius Lucius &c.] No think- 
ing perſon will ever be of opinion, 
that Poſthumus could be the aſker 
of ſuch a queſtion as this : he has 
that in his hand which engages him 
wholly ; and his eagerneſs to know 
the contents of it appears in his very 
haſty perusal even now that he is 
eas'd of this ſpeech, for the time al- 
low'd 1s fo ſhort that we muſt con- 
ceive it help'd by the action. The 
corrections in the opposite page, are 
in the three laſt editions: Legions ” 
is the word in four places where 
these forces are ſpoken of after- 
wards; and with ref to © Ere 
loo, though the Poet has us'd the 
word © or in the ſenſe of — or cer, 
tis in ax where no miſtake could 
arise from it, whereas here it muſt 
occasion a great one. 

42, 29. 

On Cydnus,] The lovers of Shake- 
ſpeare will not be diſpleas d to ſee 
his diction a little improv'd, when it 
can be done by ſo trifling a change 
as is made in this place: and if one 
as trifling as this can give ſenſe to a 
paſſage that never had it before, 
(which, it is apprehended, was the 
cafe of one at the end of this ſpeech) 
they will perhaps be inclin'd dare 
manus libenter. 


43, 12. 
Never ſaw I figures &c.] The po- 
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etical caſt of this ſentence, and the 
conciſeneſs of another that follows 
it, create a little obſcureneſs in both 
of them, which it may be right to 
remove by a paraphrase: /ikely to 
report themſelves,” is — expreſſive of 
the paſſions intended; ſo much fo 
as not to need an interpreter, the 
figures ſpeaking themſelves : their 
cutter, another nature; nay, out- 
going her works, if we but ſuppose 
them diveſted of ſpeech, motion, 
and breath. The change in 1. 25. 
was requir'd by the measure: but 
the line before that wants nothing 
but the tone of the utterer, to give 
it the force of What's this ᷑ her ho- 
nour ? words ſubſtituted for it in the 
three laſt editions. 


45» 3+ 

The We 82.1 An heraldic 
term properly, ſignifying the creſt; 
by tranſlation any badge or mark 
that is us'd to diſtinguiſh : the great 
value of the wager which the ſpea- 
ker has loſt, is, (ſays he) the cog- 
nisance ' which diſtinguiſhes the 
incontinency of ſhe we are talking 
of from that of all other women. > 
ger, in 1. 14, is moſt improperly 
alter'd to - the, in all modern editi- 
ons ; defacing a very delicate com- 
pliment, to put in one that is groſs: 
and both in them and the old ones, 
the ſpirit of I. 32. is deſtroy'd by bad 
pointing. <2 It ſeems to the editor, 
as if the Poet, inſtead of pervert,” 
(46, 4.) was about to write — dr/v- 
ert; but ſeeing inſtantly ſomething 


unfit in it, put the former word 
down, giving to it the ſenſe of the 


latter. - 
46, 25. | 

a German one,] This is the read- 
ing of the firſt, third, and fourth 
moderns ; is near (as may be ſeen) 
to the old one, and not unfit for the 
place : The other two moderns have 
a reading, unauthoriz'd by any old 
copy, and not ſenſe in itſelf, but ap- 
proaching to one the editor has met 
with ſomewhere or other (where, 
he does not now recollect) that is 
ſtrongly contended for, and which 
he himſelf had prefer'd, had their 
reading—a churning on been of any 
authority; for the corruption in that 
had been visible, and—came churn- 
ing on it's moſt certain amend- 
ment. «> The ſentiment beginning 
at — did it with,” I. 19, will put 
claflical readers in mind of another 
in ſuvenal, towards the middle of his 
ſixth ſatire. The two laſt editors 
have an alteration in I. 27. that lays 
them open to raillery, had their e- 
nemies ſeen the handle they give 
them, and been diſpos'd to maks 
uſe of it. 


4272 19 | 
Now ſay, &c.] In this ſcene are 


ſome of those relations from hiſto- 
ry, that were ſpoke of before, in- 
termingl'd with an action that's fa- 
bulous: Auguſtus ſent no embaſ- 
ſador Lucius, nor made war upon 
Britain; but was diverted from one 


he intended, by inſurrections of the 


od. —_ —— Bode . ä ee eg. = 
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* Pannontians and Dalmatians the 
facts relating to Casar,” and what 
is ſaid of Mulmutius,” are chro- 
nicle matters; and ſo are Cymbe- 
line's © &nighting,” and the fires ” 
that brighten'd Lud's town: Cæsar's 
* ſword is from thence too, and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays—it was 
maſter'd; that it's name was — cro- 
cea mars; and that Nennius, whose 
ſhield it was fix'd in and could not 
be withdrawn, bore it away; and 
that, dying of his wounds ſhortly 
after, it was bury'd along with him 
by order of his brother Caſſibelan. 
The alteration at 48, 11. is from 
the two latter moderns : but their 
—ribbed and paled in, the line before 
that, would not be to the reliſh of 
those who have taſte. 

„ 

Dou good gods, &c.] This paſſage, 
from being loaded with a double 
patentheſis, and a conſtruction that 
is not regular, wants the aid of a 
comment: The words Let it re- 
tb,” muſt be carry'd forward, and 
prefix d to- of hrs content,” 1. 21 ; 
let it reliſh of his content in all 
matters but that, meaning = their 


ſeparation: pbysicł is adminiſter 


good physick, keep love found. <> 
The correction in the opposite page, 
I. 20, deviates from the line of good 
criticism rather leſs than one the 
four latter moderns have given us, 
What monſters have accus'd ber : And 
the negative at I. 30. in this page, 
is apparently neceſſary to make the 
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ſentence grammatical. 
52, 8. ; 

Then true Piſanio, &c.] The juſt- 
neſs of the maxim which the ſpea- 
ker throws out at 1. 13. is well ex- 
emplify'd by herſelf in this ſpeech, 
if we conſider her as what ſhe really 
is — her own * counſellor,” that is — 
contriver of expedients to gratify a 
desire ſo extream ſhe has not words 
to expreſs it by: for her thoughts 
are turn'd every way; to going, to 
what will follow her going, to the 
method and quickneſs of it, and the 
huddle of her ideas is ſuch as leaves 
no time for correctneſs : at the be- 
ginning of 1. 18, the words— Tell me 
are wanting ; and again, at the end 
of it; in which ſentence, © to ex- 
cuse ' muſt have the ſenſe of — what 
excuſe we ſhall make; and © or &er 
begot,” the line after it, means be- 
fore the matter to be excus'd has ex- 
iſtence: riding wagers,” l. 28, are 
—wagers of horſemanſhip ; and by 
* ſands” are meant the ſands of an 
hour-glaſs : and her ſpeech in the 
next page, which is made obſcure by 
her eagerneſs, may be clear'd by this 
paraphrase ; —I have no eyes, man, 
to look on this fide, or that fide, or 
upon what is behind me; upon all 
these there is a fog that I neither 
can nor would penetrate, and have 
neither eye nor thought that is di- 
rected to any thing elſe but the 
way I would go, the way before 
me; that I can ſee, and fac only: 
nor Bere is made grammatical by 
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ſubſtituting for it, — I ſee neither 
here, &c. 


„ 13. 

A goodly * Le. A goodly day 
this, for ſuch men as we are to go 
abroad on their busineſs ! * Stop ” 
is a very evident correction of the 
Oxford editor's; the other moderns 
have — ſee. > Their change in I. 30. 
(That for This) is injurious, tak- 
ing off from the ease of it: conver- 
ſation abounds in ſuch phrases or 
modes of locution; This ſervice (as 
if ſome particular one had been 
mention'd) is n ſervice in virtue of 
itſelf, but in virtue of his acceptance 
we do it for.” , The word © gabe 
(54, 5.) is made—bauble unneceſia- 
rily, babe having the fame ſignifica- 
tion: the Poet's meaning is - titles, 
the too frequent rewards of worth- 
leſs ſervices, which he calls doing 
nothing for them.” The corrections 
are in all modern copies. 

56, 6. 

Ttbe cave, where on the bow, | 
meaning where they are forc'd to 
be on the bow, 1. e. bend; agreeable 
to the account of this cave, which 
you have in his firſt ſpeech : The 
correction ought to be adjudg'd to 
the firſt modern editor; whose prin- 
ter miſtook his mark probably for 
dividing © whereon,” and put a com- 
ma at where: the other four ed- 
itors have each of them a different 
reading, and none worth preserv- 
ing. „ © thy,” at 1. 28, is in the 
two latter moderns ; and 79, 


at 26, is in all of them. 
: 57» 6. 

Ne er long d my mother fo &c.] The 
Oxford editor has - mother, and 
to ſee him; which is neither ſound 
criticism, nor an improvement of 
the paſſage: Imogen only expreſſes 
the degree of her longing, by ſaying 
—'twas as great as her mother's; it's 
object is ſufficiently known, and the 
mention of it this way has more 
beauty than had ſhe made it direct. 
Le e eee 1. 12, is 
beyond the perſon's own power of 
explaining. 

58, 21. 

7 falſe ? &c.] As the moderns 
have pointed this paſſage, Imogen's 
appeal is to Jachimo's conſcience ; 
whereas the folio's direct it to Poſt- 
humus, (for their pointing is the 
ſame we have here) and the other is 
apoſtrophiz'd afterwards. , The e- 
mendation in 1. 25. was ſuggeſted. 
by the Oxford edition; but in that 
the change is carry'd farther than 


ſhould be, feathers and are being too 


great a liberty, grating to the ear, 
and leſs poetical ; the word ay 
proves the truth of the other word, 
whose metaphorical meaning is — 
beauty: jay too is peculiarly hap- 
py in this place; for putta, which 
the Italians expreſs it by, expreſſes 
likewise —a whore; an observation 


of the laſt modern editor's, that may. 


admit of conclusions (though he 
makes no ſuch from it) not unfa- 
vourable to the Poet's knowledge 
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Js O. 

Wilt lay Ke. To leaven, lay the 
kaven on any thing, is a ſcripture 
expreſſion; and us d (as grammari- 
ans are wont to term 100 in malam 
partem, for vitiate or corrupt it, 
which is the ſenſe it has here; and 
is alſo that of o erleaven in H.“ 
at 24, 8: But in m. F. mn. (5, 8.) 
we have leaven d, it's participle, 
in the ſenſe of —ſeason'd ſimply: for 
leaven is a ſour dough, ſeason'd 
with ſalt; us'd in fermenting and 
giving reliſh to bread : to a lump of 
this dough, before ſalting, (at which 
time it is inſipid and taſteleſs) is A- 
jax compar'd by Therſites in IT & 
C.“ at 29, 31. <> The correction in 
I. 25. is in all modern copies. 

6 61, 31. E 

Where then? | There is no ac- 
counting for this queſtion, and ma- 
king it proper, if we ſuppose it con- 
nected with the others that fol- 
low: but conſidering it as a queſ- 
tion apart, and the others as after- 
thoughts, here then” may be 
right; and it's rectitude would ap- 
pear in the action, by a due length 
of pause between that and the other 
queſtions. .o> The alteration in the 
opposite page is in all modern co- 
pies ; the inſerted word blind, 1. 
18, in the Oxford one only; and 
* Zhou,” at I. 2, is new. 

. 62, 8. 
wear à mind &c.] Previous to his 


proposal about her perſon, Piſanio 
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enquires about the ſtate of his miſ- 
treſs's © ind; whether ſhe can 
* diſguise that, put off the princeſs, 
and ſubmit herſelf to her fortune ; 
and, to the end ſhe may appear what 
ſhe really is in ſome future time, 
forego the appearance of it now 
when it cannot be worn without 
danger. This ſeems to be the ſenſe 
of this difficult paſſage, which the 
Author's maſculine brevity has ren- 
der'd obſcure : And from the ſame 
cause we are ſent to ſtudy the mea- 
ning of the words full of wiew,” 
I. 12; by which he would have us 
underſtand = full of fair view, or 
affording fair proſpect of turning 
out happily. . The exclamation in 
I. 28. = reference to Poſthumus, 
whose Hard heart drove them to 
these extremities : © means in the 
next page, I. 14, is — means of ſub- 
ſiſtence ; and the change, 1. 11, the 
property of the Oxford edition, 
04, 16. | 

Madam, &c.] Though the editor 
is clear that there is a printer's miſ- 
take in this line, he is not fo at pre- 
sent that he has mended it rightly ; 
but is more inclin'd to think it lay 
in © your than in you,” and that 
your ſhould be— bis; let the reader 
determine. «> But in the opposite 
page, I. 12, he has undoubtedly 
made a wrong choice; and ſhould 
have follow'd the firſt folio in it's 
reading — © /ooke us,” correcting 
" looke” by the ſecond: looks us for 
looks on us, eyes us, or ſurveys us, 
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is an expreſſion much in the Poet's 
manner, and ſuiting the ſurly mood 
of the ſpeaker. 

66, 31. 

Than lady, ladies, woman ;] i. e. 
than are found in any one lady, any 
number of ladies, or all ladies put 
together, woman in general: a 
ſmall attention to what immediately 
follows these words, will confirm 
the interpretation that's put on 
them. In page 69. (I. 15.) there is 
a break of which every reader ſees 
the ſignificance, but the actor will 
find it hard to expreſs it, the gap is 
too large for him : it were better 
fill'd up with I 4now what I'll do, 
or other words of that ſort, ſpoken 
after a pause. In the page after 
that, at 1. 3, the Oxford editor has a 
reading that's plauſible, Her for 
him, —but we have no reason to 
think it came from the Poet : Piſa- 
nio was full-perſuaded of Poſthu- 
mus truth, as well as of Imogen's ; 
as the reader may ſee, if he pleases, 
by turning back to p. 61. 

| bs . 

Take, or lend. {The meaning of this 
addreſs is no other, than—Take me 
for food, or lend food to me; and is 
proper enough in her circumſtances, 
whatever the ſavage might be, beaſt 
or man. <> Extream famine, a cave 
to take ſhelter in, and a page's ha- 
bit, are points of the wife's hiſtory, 
as related in We/tward for Smelts.” 
| „16. 

That e &c.] A line well 
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vita in the following manner: 
This © nothing-gift of the multi- 
tude is reputation or glory; a pre- 
sent of little value from them, as 
they are neither unanimous in giv- 
ing, nor conſtant in continuing it. 
The laſt ſentence of this _ 
ſhews with what religion Shake- 
2 kept to his accent; ſince ra- 
ther than violate it by using Poſt- 
humus there, he chose to violate 
harmony by that hiſſing collision 
that is now in his line, if © is be 
admitted as neceſſary, as all the mo- 
derns have thought it, and as it 
muſt be in truth : There is a me- 
thod of ſoft'ning this line, and re- 
taining © is too, which the editor 
can ſee no objection to ; and that is 
by ſupposing that-"Leonatus ſin- 
gly, which is the old reading, is a 
miſtake of the printer's for—Leon- 
ate is: a contraction exactly ſimi- 
lar (Deſdemone for Deſdemona) is 
thrice met with at the latter end of 
* Othello.” -> The inſertions in the 
pages preceding. (71 & 2 belong 
to the present editor; the correcti- 
ons, here and in 72, (which are easy 
and certain) to him of Oxford, who 
had a follower in the two of this 


Page. : 


Tas Bo 
he commands | His abſolute commiſ- 
] A ſtrange expreſſion * com- 
mamds, fay ſome of the editors, and 
then give us commends: But is that 
a fit word to be join'd with ab/o- 
C c 


174 


lute commiſſion ? or for an © emper- 
or to use, and that to fribunes? 
the Poet thought otherwise, and 
made choice of commands, a direct 
icism. This whole ſcene is diſ- 
carded and thrown to the bottom by 
two of the editors, the ſecond and 
fourth; and another ſcene ſtuck in 
the place of it, the third of next 
act, — which they make the con- 
cluding one of this: No reason is 
given for this extraordinary liberty, 
nor no good one could be given: on 
the contrary, there are many againſt 
it; which it were too long to enu- 
merate, tedious to the uncritical 
reader, and needleſs to those who 
read with attention. 


3 3 
in ſingle oppositions :] Oppositions 
of man to man, duels: v. 1. H. 4.“ 
16. % Editors have been very 
tender of Cloten, in ſome lines after 
this; not ſuffering him to knock a 
word out of joint, make a bull, or 
ſpeak out of grammar : imperſeve- 
rant (v. Glaſſary.) is made — ill- 
perſeverant ; © thy face, ber face; 
and © /purn is provided of a ſub- 
ſtantive — I: They had made a 
better diſplay of their judgment, if 
they had attended to the ſenſe of 

this period, and pointed it right. 


„ 21. 


So fick JI am not ;] meaning as 
to keep you from your hunting. «©: 
From hence to the entry of Cloten, 
p- 78, are a number of little parti- 
culars,—none meriting a note by it- 
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ſelf, yet all requiring ſome notice, 
which, with the reader's leave, ſhall 
be thrown together in this. Gram- 
mar requir'd the change in 1. 10, p. 
76; and metre, that in 1. 16, p. 77: 
the other changes in that page, were 
directed by common reason; though 
only one of them had the luck to be 
hit upon, and that the latter, which 
is in four modern copies: the faul- 
ty reading in next page (p. 78.) is 
amended in all of them. The com- 
ma now put at , (76, 14) is of 
no little moment; making that and 
the words it is link'd to, a ſentence 
apart ; which, though firſt in order, 
ſhould be laſt in conſtruction, as in- 
troductive of the maxim that fol- 
lows it. When Bellarius, at 1. 25, 
ſays — ©'Trs the ninth hour o the 
morn,” he turns to a part of the 
cave, and takes down ſome of their 
hunting inſtruments, reaching one 


to Arviragus ; which is the occasion 


of the words — So please you, fir,” 
(1. 28.) the reaching being link'd 
with a call. The reply of Bellarius 
to Imogen, 77, 17, has been objected 
to, but with no ſort of reason ; the 
only force of it is, — that he would 
always be doing what might bind 
her to him: The conſtruction of the 
line that comes next it, is anoma- 
lous, and © appears put for it ap- 
pears. © with the encregſing vine, 
79, 4, means —as the vine [pati- 
ence] encreaſes: periſbing is ex- 
plain'd in the Glffary.” For the 
omiſſion 1. 14, (p. 79.) this editor 
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is accountable. 
80, 10, * 

For defeft of judgment &c.] This 
is a true maxim; and the editor has, 
upon this very occasion, prov'd the 
truth of it in himſelf; for, while he 
fear'd to be too free with his Author, 
he has run into an abſurdity ; The 
pointing of both the folio's (which 
is in all reſpects the ſame with that 
we have now, except the comma 
at car) led him to think the 
ſpeech incompleat ; and then he 
knew there were many ways of end- 
ing it ſo as to make the reasoning 
conſiſtent: but he now ſees that 
this cannot be admitted: the ſen- 
tence is compleat, though the ſpeech 
were not; and we ought not to ſup- 
pose that ſuch a writer as Shake- 
ſpeare could break off with what 
has the face of an inference, and yet 
is contrary to the premises it is 
drawn from: It follows then, that 
the ſpeech is compleat ; the. folio 
pointing wrong, and ſome word in 
the ſentence: the beſt amendment 
that offers, is one in the two latter 
editors, who read and point thus; — 
e had not apprehen/ion | Of roaring 
terrors ; for defect of judgment | Is oft 
the cure of fear.” <> But this is not 
the only retracting which the editor 
has to make in this page: A wrong 
choice has been made of a reading 
in I. 31: the firſt folio has —* zhe 
law; this, with a point of interrog- 
ation at Jam, is a more ſpirited rea- 


ding than chat of the ſecond folio. 


The amendment in the opposite 
page, 1. 3, is in the third and fourth 
moderns. 
83, 28. * $2594 

O, melancholy ! &c.] The editor 
who has no Jr 4 object in view but 
that of doing his author all poſſible 
juſtice, will never be tender of own- 
ing that he has err'd in his judgment 
ſo foon as he has made the diſcove- 
ry. When the correction was made 
in this period, it appear'd the fitteſt 
and easieſt that the place would ad- 
mit of: Might ſt, a reading of the 
firſt and beſt folio, pointed plain to 
a vocative; after which, the leading 
word care ſeem'd no longer ex- 
ceptionable, changes being made in 
*thou,” and to, which may be oft- 
en ſeen put by miſtake for the very 
words which they are now chang'd 
to: Such was the reasoning that 
gave birth to the present correc- 
tion: but it's foundation is wrong; 


-* Might” is more probably a com- 


positor's blunder, who fetch'd it from 
the line underneath, and made an- 
other in © care,” where his copy had 
*crare;” an uncommon word of 
which he knew not the meaning, 
but which the reader may ſee ex- 
plain'd in the *Gfary-" admitting 
it, all other emendation 1s needleſs, 
and even hurtful ; for the metaphor 
is much more entire, by reading — 
or ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare | 
Might cacil eſt harbour in? + All 
the other changes, in this and the 
opposite page, are in modern editi- 
Ce 2 


— 


x16 


ons : But it may be right to give 
the reader ſome notice of a liberty 
that is taken by two of them, (the 
ſecond, 2 of rejecting a 
couplet in this page, beginning 1. 
I — two gs gn — at 
76, 21, the ſecond at 77, 1: licenſes 
of this ſort ought never to be taken 
at any time without reasons that 

inſtant conviction, which can 


not be urg'd for any one of the a- 


bove - mention'd couplets ; whose 
meanneſs (the cause, in all likeli- 
hood, of their being rejected) may 
have a ſource they were not aware 
of, namely that they are only quo- 
tations : they have the air of it, each 
of them; and what at present is on- 
ly conjecture, may very poſſibly be 
turn d into truth by the happy dili- 
gence of ſome future reſearcher. 
| | 84, 15. 

will not come there.) It can not be 
neceſſary to vindicate either this e- 
mendation, or that in 1. 27; which 
laſt is in the third modern editor, 
and the two that came after him: the 
time were better beſtow'd in obser- 
vation upon two or three s in 
this N page, which, i. 
pen'd in the usual hardy way of this 
Poet, are liable to miſconſtruction, 
and fo to change. being laugh'd at, 
J. 5, means—for I ſaw it laugh'd at; 
and is a reason why he could not 
think it was the dart that had 
ſtruck him. whom not to flander,” 
I, 21, is chang'd by the Oxford edi- 
tor inta=4whrch, not to ſſander t: but 
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the old ungrammatical reading is 
more in the Poet's manner ; who 
means by it, ** whom (perſonifying 
the eglantine) I don't ſlander, when I 
fay—it out-ſweeten'd not thy breath.” 
* protratt * * what is now due debt, 
(1. 31.) ſignifies — protra& payment 
of a debt that is now due; and the 
words that follow them, are a call 
to Arviragus. 
85, 18. 
1 


That angel of the world,] These 
words can have no other meaning, 
than — That thing which the world 
ſo exalts; and if ſo, the poet has 
made a trip in his term of which 
the ſentence is predicated; using 
* reverence ” both for — the thing 
reverenc'd, (in which ſenſe only it 
is applicable to angel,) and the 
thing reverencing, which is that that 
* doth make diſtinction. & The firſt 
of the corrections below is in four 
modern editors, the latter in two of 
them. 


87, 9. 

Upon their faces 3 A direction to 
his ſons, to ſtrew the flowers on 
their faces. But here was but one 
face to do it on, for that of Cloten 
was gone: a ſmall impropriety, (de- 
ſign'd, or undeſign'd, is uncertain) 
which the Oxford editor,— who has 


us'd fo great diligence to purge the 


Poet of all which he thought fo, of 
every kind, has obviated by read- 
ing the face: He alſo reads, at 1. 
4,— Unremoved be thy grave. The 


corrections, at J. 14 & 23, are in the 
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four latter moderns. 
A 88, 8. ® 
Conſpir'd with &c.] The ſame gen- 

tlemen—of their meer will and plea- 
Sure, and without authority of any 
old copy, — mold the line thus ;— 
'Twwas thou conſpiring with that de- 
vil Cloten, and irregulous” (a word 
that coſt the Poet ſome thought) is 
ſent to ſeek his fortune elſewhere : 
it is of the ſame derivation as — ir- 
regular, and (in truth) of the ſame 
fenſe ; but usage having weaken'd 
the latter, this was coin'd for the 
place; and the ſenſe we ſhould put 
on it, is that preſcrib'd by it's ety- 
mon. v. Giaſſary. Some lines 
below this, (I. 13.) there is a fault 
which the editor was once of opi- 
nion only to have obsery'd upon, 
and then propos d his amendment; 
but is now clear, that he ſhould 
have gone farther, and put it out of 
his text, the amendment being ſo 
easy, and an improvement of the 
paſſage beſides, by height'ning the 

thos : which there is more of, in 
—" Pofthumus | O, alas,” if utter'd 
judiciouſly, than in the words of the 
present reading; whose arrangement 
gives an accent to Peſbumus that 
is not met with in any other place 
of this play. 

89, 12. 

the very gods] i. e. The gods 
themſelves, (ſays an editor) imme- 
diately, and without the interven- 
tion of other agents or inſtruments.“ 
And the author of the Canons 


of Criticiem is certainly right in his 
observation upon did, 1. 42 ; that 
it is not the ſign of the paſt tenſe, 
but a verb of itſelf,— did or made, vi- 
delicet— the © picture: and this ſenſe 
will be obvious, if we allow of the 
inſerted word it; which might 
very easily be drop'd at the preſs, or 
omitted by the Poet himſelf.-->Two 
of the other changes in this page, 2 
& 25, were made by this editor; the 
other, and those in the opposite, 
are taken from different moderns : 


from them too came the changes in 


go & 91; but the inſertions in those 
pages are new. 

| 92, 25. 

And meet the time, &c.] The in- 


tention of the ſpeaker is — meet it 


with ſpirit, with the ſame ſpirit with 
which it ſeeks us: the ſentiment is 


weakly expref{'d, on purpose to ſhow 


his inward dejection. <> As for the 
corrections,—all, except the firſt, in 
this page and the opposite, are bor- 


row'd from different moderns. 
* 


95, 31. 05 
each elder worſe ;| The Poet's in- 
tended word in this place was cer- 
tainly— younger ; the other, a com- 
positor's blunder, which the reader 
will do well to correct, and the edi- 
tor ſhould have done; for it is made 


in these identical words in ſome o- 
ther part of these plays that cannot 
be recollected at present, in which 


place it is ſet to rights by authority. 
g © them,” in the next line, refers 


to these illi: the correction there, 


Is 
4 
£ 
4 
* 
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—""dreaded,” as ingenious as certain, 
and belonging to the third modern 
editor ; but had been more to his 
praise, if he had not wander'd from 
truth in his comment on it: make” 
is as much an infinitive as ſecond ;” 
and © make them dreaded,” is — to 
make the ills enormous and dread- 
ful, to the great profit of those who 
do them. >» The other changes in 
this page are not worth aſſigning; 
but the © Y. R.” have one in the 
next, I. 1, that is not unworthy at- 
tention. | 2 


. Is 1c; , 

The king himſelf, &c.] The de- 
ſcription that begins at these words, 
and 1s concluded in the ſpeech that 
comes after, is worded with ſuch 
conciſeneſs in ſome parts, clog'd 
with ſo much parenthetical matter 
in others, and it's images follow ſo 
thick one upon the heels of another, 
that a more than ordinary attention 
is neceflary to gain due underſtand- 
ing of it: This ſentence, and the 
three it is follow'd by, are put abſo- 
lutely: after which, the conſtruction 
is regular as far down as the words— 
- athwart the lane,” (98, 14.) where 
we muſt ſupply— throwing himſelf; 


for ſoldier is not connected with 


any thing, but the ſenſe is broke off 


at it: become © (a moſt certain cor- 
rection at 99, 8.) is a participle, and 
govern'd of fragments; and being 
put parenthetically, that period, 
which begins at And in l. 7, and 
ends at wound in I. 10, is gram- 
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matical too: Taking this along with 
him, and aided by the pointing now 
observ'd in these ſpeeches, and the 
corrections of other editors, there is 
nothing in them that a reader will 
long ſtop at, who is even moderate- 
ly verſ'd in his author. «> The ſeem- 
ing contradiction, 1. 18. of the laſt- 
mention'd page, is no other than one 
of those ſelf-corrections of which 
diſcourſe affords ſuch frequent ex- 
amples: it would appear by good 
ſpeaking, without altering any thing; 
but were made quite plain by put- 
ting — but before You,” and the 
measure will very well bear it: Wr 
any,” is - work any wonders. a- 
ny is immediately follow'd by the 
words of 1. 3o, in the ſecond and 
fourth moderns : and, to ſpeak the 
truth, the intermediate ones are both 
poor and improper ; and an editor 
may well wiſh them out, but has 
no right to go any farther : Almoſt 
the whole of the ſcene after this,— 
to wit, the Vision, and the Dialogue 
after it,—are liable to the ſame ob- 
jections, and have accordingly found 


the ſame treatment from the afore- 


mention'd editors. 
| 100, 9. 

For, being now &c.] This is ſpo- 
ken of death, whom the ſpeaker is 
ſeeking : but deſpairing to find him 
among the Britains, of whom he was 
© now a favourer, 1, no more a Bri- 
tain,” ſays he, © have resum'd the part 
T came in, the Roman, and will meet 


with him there. V What he ſays of 
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this death juſt before, has been miſ- 
underſtood, and © or chang'd into 
and by the Oxford editor : whereas 
the ſentence that or ſtands in, is an 
inference diſtinct from the others, 
as will appear upon a little reflecti- 
on. V charm'd,” ſome lines higher, 
(J. 3.) has allusion to a practice that 
is not quite exploded perhaps at this 
day, of purchaſing charms againſt 
wounds: ſuch a charm, ſays the 
ſpeaker, * mine own woe was to me.” 
The alteration below is the editor's. 

| 101, 24. 

to ſatiſfy, &c.] If the objectors 
to the correction that follows these 
words, had conſider'd the connecti- 
on which this period has with that 
which precedes it, it is poſſible they 
had not been ſo ſtrenuous: Loſs of 
freedom, imprisonment, is the ſub- 
ject of both periods: in the firſt, it 
is conſider d as a ſtate meet to repent 
in; in the latter, a ſatiſ faction for 
crimes : and being ſo © main @ part 
of man's eſſence,,- his a indeed, 
for loſs of life was to follow, the 
ſpeaker hopes twill be accepted by 
heaven, and no ſtricter — re- 
_ of him. The correction is in 

e three latter moderns. 


103, 13. 

fruitful r — object fruitful 
of love, producing love's fruits: the 
moderns have= rival object. > To- 
wards the bottom of this page is a 
paſſage in which the ſenſe is at war 
with the grammar, and the gram- 
mar muſt yield to it: for the con- 


ſtruction of 1*. 27 & 8. muſt be this; 
— And ſuffer him Poſthumus] 70 
become the geck and ſcorn of the other's 
[ Iachimo's] villany? And in p. 
105, I. 7, grammar is made again 
very free with; for there the ſenſe 
is as follows, © to make my gift the 
more delighted (meaning — delighted 
in) the more it is delay d. 
106, 22. 

Tic ſtill a dream; &c.] The coi- 
nage in the line after this, were ſuffi- 
cient to prove the ſcene to be Shake- 


ſpeare's, had it no other marks of 


him; for two ſuch hardy words as 
are there, and withal proper, never 
came from any mint but his own: 
And the reſt of the ſpeech is as much 
in his manner as they are: it's firſt 


ſentence wanted only the particle 


or, to make very good ſenſe of it; 
for © Jig, or it is, is carry'd forward 
of courſe, and prefix'd to that fen- 
tence, and likewise to the other that 
follows it. <> In a line before this, 
1. 12, the ſatire is much more gene- 
ral than ſome moderns have made 
it: who, by changing is” into, 
confine it poorly to books; where- 
as the Poet extends it to Man, and 
the greater part of the things that 
belong to him. 
D®, 29. | 

1. IJ. Come, ir, &c.] If the ſerious 
expreſſions juſt mention'd have the 
character of Shakeſpeare impreſſ d 
on them, he is no leſs conſpicuous 
in what is put into the mouth of this 
Jailer: Macbeth's Porter is of the 


1 
4 
4 
| 
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very ſame caſt with him, and H. with ſuch facrifices, 


8.” has another; and in a ſpeech of 
this gentleman's, 107, 29, we have 
the following remarkable phrase— 
jump the after-enquiry,” parallel to 
another in the firſt-mention'd play, 
a jump the life to come.” (M.“ 
18, 17.) © prone too, in the page 
after that, 1. 16, is a word in his 
manner ; it's meaning is — ready. 
v4 109, 7. 

Such precious deeds &c.] The Re- 
vical observes very juſtly, — that 
the only thing amiſs in this paſſage, 
is it's over-conciſenefs; which has 
thrown a ſmall cloud on it, that is 
very properly remov'd in that author 
by the following paraphrase : — in 
one that promis'd nothing beyond 
what appear'd; to wit, beggary and a 

oor exterior. Inſtead of targe,” 

. 2, the firſt modern has — Far- 

gets ; the reſt, that come after him, 
— ſhields. 

110, 5. » 

With horror, &c.] A direct anſwer 
to Cymbeline's queſtion, She end- 
ed with Horror: but the meaning of 
the words that come after, is her 
death was mad, like her life. life and 
4ohich are converted to ſe and who 
by the moderns; nor have any of 
them been careful to join by a hy- 
phen the words © /hameleſs ” and de- 
fperate,” 111, 3. The death with 
which the prisoners are threaten'd 
at I. 22, was a cuſtom in the age of 
that ſpeaker ; which had a goddeſs 
it call'd—Andate, who was honouz'd 
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113, 16. 

One ſand &c.] In all preceding e- 
ditions, old and new, more (in l. 
17.) comes before © resembles,” and 
ſhould have ſtood ſo at bottom in 
this : by the only tranſposal of those 
words, the inſertion of those in black 
letter, and a proper arrangement, the 
ſpeech is render'd perfect in ſenſe, 
and has the junction it ſhould have 
in measure with the ſpeeches before 
and after: V And by the ſame easy 
means as in this place, together 
with the change of one monoſylla- 
ble, are the wounds of another ſpeech 
heal'd, in the page before this, I. 11. 
&: > In the latter end of that 
ſpeech is a delicacy that deserves to 
be noted: the ſpeaker wants ſome fit 


occasion to withdraw the promise 


he has made to his ſubjects, and 


ſpare Lucius; whose life therefore, 
he, indirectly, puts the boy upon 
aſking. 

I14, 32. 


Hearing us praise &c.] Feature, 
a word now only us'd for the linea- 
ments of the face, is put here for 
those of the body; agreable to the 
word's etymology, which is Latin 
through a medium of French; in 
both which, it ſignifies a framing 
or making of any thing, and (ſec- 
ondarily) a frame or a make. The 
word © beauty,” in the ſentence that's 
guns is general ; from whence 
the ſpeaker deſcends to particulars, 
vix. the feature or frame of the 
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body, mental qualities, and © fair- 
neſs,” which, as the leaſt part of beau- 
ty, comes in by the by: The fea- 
ture of his women is heighten'd, 
by ſaying —it out-went the moſt ce- 
. lebrated pieces of ancient ſtatuary, 
it's Minerva's and Venus's; in which 
" poſture,” and ſymmetry of parts, 
were carry'd to a degree of perfec- 
tion, that brief” or unelaborate 
nature very rarely comes up to. 
The epithet Arait-pight has a claſ- 
ſical air with it, being characteriſtic 
of the goddeſs tis given to. 
118, 18. 

Why did you throw &c.] To be 
hunting for either allusion or me- 
taphor, or looking farther than the 
meer natural ſenſe of the words of 
this ſpeech, is to want perception of 
tenderneſs; and of the wild effusi- 
ons of it, which a heart like that of 
the ſpeaker's pours out upon ſuch 
occasions as this is. The page be- 
fore this has ſome amendments that 
belong to this editor: and in the 
page after it, (l'. 11 & 12.) he has, 

y authority of the folio's, reſtor'd 
to their due places the words him ” 
and Her, which the moderns with- 
out cause have tranſpos'd. 

128, 11. 

Had ever ſcar for.] i. e. for merit- 
ing, or in attempting to merit. 
Notwithſtanding what the Revis- 
al” has urg'd in behalf of it, the old 
reading 95 (I. 15.) cannot be 
juſtify d: the worth or desert of 
Belarius could not be undone by 
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taſting the king's © wrath,” but 
by doing what would cause him to 
taſte it, by provoking or Haſting 
it; a word of the laſt editor's, that. 
is very happily put in it's room. 
In the page after this, I. 19, &c. 
are ſome expreſſions in this author's 
manner, that will not ſtand the teſt 
of ſtrict reasoning but muſt be con- 
{tru'd indulgently ; and particularly, 
the words that finiſh the period, 
* that I ſuffer d, | Was all the harm I 
did.” + Beaten for loyalty is The 
being beaten for loyalty; and ſo ta- 
ken the words are a ſubſtantive, and 
capable of governing — © excited.” wn. 
The black-letter words, here and in 
the opposite page, are of this edi- 
tor's choosing, and neceſſary to per- 
fect the measure of both the places 
they ſtand in, which the reader is 
with'd to compare with any modern 
edition. 
123, 1%. 

Why fled you &c.] The praise of 

e correction in this line is due to 
the third modern editor, who has 
ſet forth the merit and fitneſs of it 
in a note of ſome length: for which 
there was as little occasion, as there 
would be for observation upon the 
other amendments that follow those 
which were ſpoke of in the laſt note; 
all which amendments, that except- 
ed in p. 125, are taken from one or 
other of the moderns preceding. 
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| 4, 14. 

Hor. What has &c.] Of this queſ- 
tion Marcellus is made the aſker in 
modern editions, and in the folio's : 
But can it be imagin'd, that the fame 
perſon, who, but a line or two after, 
calls the apparition — this dreaded 

t, ſhould, in this line, call it 
thut thing? the levity of the ex- 
preſſion, and the queſtion itſelf, are 
ſuited to the unbelieving but eager 
Horatio; and to him they are ac- 
eordingly given, by authority of all 

to's. These ſame quarto's 

are follow d too in the pointing of l. 
19, which is wrong in every other 
edition: entreated bim along, is 
entreated him to come along with 
me; adding, in the next ſentence, in 
order to keep the guard with us two. 
The preposition e 1. 26, 
conſtruction carries alſo into 1. 27: 
which if the Oxford editor had con- 
fider'd, it is poſſible he had not 
made an imperfect ſpeech of it, de- 
taching it from the ſpeech of Ber- 
nardo, and giving it to Marcellus. 
> The alterations in the opposite 
page are in the four latter moderns. 

6, 24. 
law, and heraldry,| meaning the 


— 


common law of those countries, and 
the law of arms; both ratifiers of 
the compact in queſtion, the forms 
of both having been duly observ'd in 
the making it. This affair of the 
* combat, it's event, and the terms 
of it, and alſo the motive to it, are 
all taken from that ſame black-let- 
ter novel that is mention'd in the 
introductory note: but the name of 
the challenger, (which is diverſly 
lt in old copies, as — Fortin- 
braſſe, Fortenbraſſe, and moſt fre- 
quently Fortinbras) ſeems a name 
of invention, and a compound of = 
fort. en bras. 
7, La. 
Stars ſhone &c.] What is ſaid of 
the firſt modern editor, ( Introduc- 
tion,” p. 16.) that his work is little 
more a republication of the fo- 
lio of 168, is true in the general; 
but it has it's exceptions, and the 
play of Hamlet is one of them: 
In the dreſſing up of this play, he 
had the good luck to meet with a 
quafto ; either the laſt of that form 
in 1637, of perhaps a later than 
that which is not come to the edi- 
tor's knowledge: for the alterations 
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in the line that is quoted, are a ſtrain 
or two higher than the ordinary run 
of that gentleman's criticism; and 
have the appearance of playhouſe 
corrections, receiv'd there 8 traditi- 
on, and handed to other publiſhers. 
Be that as it may, it is the editor's 
duty, to ſay what he has found in the 
copies that he has conſulted ; and in 
them the line is thus without vary- 
ing; — As 
fer, and dewes of blood,” which can- 
not pothbly ſtand without altering : 
and a better method of doing it, 
than he and the other moderns have 
follow'd, will hardly be hit upon. 
The corruption of the line after this 
is not quite ſo enormous; for in 
that are ſome traces of the genuine 
reading, which is ind and not 
veil d as those editors have it. wa o- 
men, 1. 28. (as the Revisal ob- 
serves very juſtly) by a metonymy 
of the antecedent for the conſe- 
quent, is put for the event predic- 
ted by the omen.” 
II, 8. | 

The head is not &c.] native is 
— naturally ally'd ; and the tranſpo- 
sition of is and ro, I. 10, a 
moſt certain correction, taken from 
the two latter moderns: for the 
purport of the lines is as follows; 
that Polonius' counſels, and mini- 
ſtry, were to him and his throne” 
what the Head is to the heart, 
and the hand to the mouth.” 
The expreſſions in 1. 27, are an ob- 
Servation in this Author's manner 


flarres with traines of 
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upon the words of the laſt ſpeaker ; 
importing, a little more akin than 
you ſhould be, and leſs kind. In- 
ſtead of © vailed in. I. 3a, the fo- 
lio's and the moderns have veil- 
ed: but ids are not veiled them- 
ſelves, but are the veilers of other 
things, that is—eyes. 


. 

And, with no 750 &e.] © nobility of 
love is = © eminence or diſtinction 
of love,” diſtinguiſh'd love, as the 
* Revrsal” interprets : and then pro- 
ceeds to observe, — that the verb 
impart, I. 11, feems to be us d in a 
neutral ſignification, for — impart, 
or communicate, myſelif and what- 
ever depends upon my power.” The 
interpretation is right; and the paſ- 
ſage, thus confider'd, is of a piece 
with many others that come from 
this ſpeaker, which are attir'd in 
a pompous obſcurity. «> * condole- 
ment,” (12, 25.) as the ſame in- 
genious author observes, means — 
* ſelf-condolement, nouriſhing our 
own grief :” and his comment upon 
the line after that, to wit — a will 
the leaſt corrected by the afflictive 
visitations of providence,” is equal- 
ly juſt. lt is ſcarce worth the not- 
ing, that canon, in the laſt line of 
p. 13, is ſpelt — cannon, in all old e- 
ditions; the ſpelling of the words 
was not ſettl'd as now, but one is 
indiſcriminately put for the other 
in all the books of that time : But 


the meaning of the word in this 


place is determin'd by d; an 
D d 2 
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expreſſion appropriated to the paſſ- 


ing of a canon or law, and that 
has a claſſical turn with it, as re- 
mark'd by the third editor. 
| 56, 13. 
. «whilſt they, diſtill d &c.] Inatten- 
tion, and the example of the four 
latter moderns, together with the 
authority of all the quarto's (the 
firſt of which has been the editor's 
text in this play) have betray'd him 
into the. choice of a wrong word : 
The folio word is gi ; and 
was, perhaps, an after-thought- of 
the Poet's : who reflected — that 
things are not a to a jelly,” 
though ſome of them are turn'd to 
it afterwards ; but that Slood, the 
thing alluded to here, takes the 
form of one inſtantly, when arreſted 
by the action of cold; which he 
terms a bgſtilling it here, but, in 
another place, — freezing, (27, 7.) 
and aſcribes to the ſame cause. 
The collocation of did, in l. 16, 
is recommended ta the reader's ob- 
servance; and ſo is the repetition in 
the opposite page, l'. 22 & 23: in 
ſome parts of that page, the metre is 
out of joint and imperfect in all e- 
ditions but this. The correction in 
p. 14. was made by the third mo- 
dern, and adopted by the next in 
ſucceſſion. 
G 

For nature, creſcent, &c.] The 
fine image that follows, of conſi- 
dering the body as the femple of 
God, the Poet had from his bible; 


that follows these words, 
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but has ſuperadded to it an image of 
no leſs beauty, in making the /ou/” 
and her actions the ſervice that is 
perform'd in that temple. virtue 
of his will in l. 8, is his virtuous 
will, or virtuous intentions; and 
foil, in the line before that, is — 
ſoil of luſt. ſanity, though cre- 
ating a pleonasm, is a very proper 
amendment of 1. 13, made by the 
Oxford editor; but the black-letter 
word in 1. 30. of the opposite page, 
was inſerted by this. 

K 20, 20. 

Aud these few precepts &c.] It has 
been observ'd, (but where, is not re- 
member d at present) that the pre- 
cepts are much too good for the 
ſpeaker; and that we have no o- 
er way of making them conſiſtent 
with character, but to imagine them 
things he has con'd, and. comes 
prepar'd with to make a figure at 
parting : and the observation is not 
ill-grounded; for the moment he's 
at the end of his leſſon, we are re- 
gal 'd with a ſtyle very different, and 
flowers of ſpeech is his way; of 
which © inveſts yon is one, at 21, 
13; by which he means = ſtraitens 
you, preſſes urgently on you. > 
* hooks” (I. 25.) is in the four latter 
moderns ; the word, grapple,” di- 
res to it : and the omiſſion in next 


page, I. 4, is made by all of them. 


22, 16. 
These blazes &c.] The epithet 

lem d 
fitter for the mouth of this ſpeaker 
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than the exclamation the moderns 
have given him — h my daughter : 
but their corrections in this page, 
the editor has embrac'd with great 
- readineſs, after having weigh'd with 
attention the objections that he has 
ſeen made to two of them. «In the 
firſt, there is as ſmall change as poſ- 
ſible from the old reading” J/rong,” 
(which perhaps too might be Mring 
in the. copy) and the word it is 
chang'd for accords with the expreſ- 
fion. before it; for many a wreſt- 
ler's ound has been crack'd, that is— 
he has been put out of breath, by 
the contortions and wwrigimgs that 
he has undergone from his adverſa- 
ry. <>» To © implorers there can be 
nothing objected ; and nothing 
ſhould be to © bawds for © breath- 
ing like bonds is no rational expreſ- 
ſion, whatever gloſs these objecters 
may put on it; whereas bawds,” 
which is alſo ſpelt — bauds, gives a 
ſenſe that is ſuitable every way, and 
obvious to every capacity. For this 
amendment, and © wringing, we are 
indebted to the third modern editor. 
23, 18. 

The king &c.] The manners of 
the Danes in old time are well pre- 
serv'd by the Poet, with reſpect to 
the article that is the ſubject of this 
ſpeech : but in other matters he de- 
parts from them ſtrangely ; making 
chriſtians of heathens, and aſcribing 
to them cuſtoms and usages that are 
remote enough from the age of his 
Hamlet, according to chronicle ; 
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We have ſeen him talking of Wir- 
tenburg, and of a ſebodl at that 
place; and in the ſcenical direction, 
two lines above, we have © ora:- 
nance © ſhooting ; for that direction 
is had from the quarto's, and there 
is no cause to ſuſpect it's authen- 
tickneſs, as one of the very ſame 
ſort ends the play. V And as ſmall 


reason have we to queſtion that of 


the 21 lines, that begin at hea- 
vy-beaded revel” in this page, and 
end with © ſcandal in that which 
comes next: the folio's (it is true) 
have omitted them, and ſo have two 
of the moderns; but the fable is 


injur'd by't, the collection and cool- 


neſs of Hamlet is leſs apparent with- 
out them, and the Ghoſt's entry 
makes a weaker impreſſion. The 
lines themſelves are not easy, nor 
will be presently enter'd into even 
by those who have made the Poet 
their ſtudy ; and were much cor- 
rupted befides, their conclusion eſ- 


pecially, which is amended from 


the third modern copy: Upon the 
laſt amendment, (24, 16.) the Re- 
visal” has this observation; = that 
to do out the ſubſtance, is a barbarous 
expreſſion ; ſcarce Engliſh, or at 
leait ſuch. bald Engliſh as ſhould 
not be father'd on Shakeſpeare by 
meer conjecture ; and then pro- 
ceeds to offer two of his own, the 
firſt of which is as follows, - Dot 
all the noble ſubſtance oft eat out,” 
That is, ſays he, the intermixture 
but of a dram of baſeneſs, or baſe 
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alloy, often cankers, corrodes, and 
eats out the whole noble ſubſtance 
of the otherwise virtuous charac- 
ter.” The observation is undoubt- 
edly juſt, and the reading and it's 
comment ingenious : but it thould 
ſeem from this very comment, and 
likewise from another that the ſame 
author makes upon his ſecond a- 
mendment, that the line ſtands in 
need of a ſubſtantive, following of” 
to perfect the ſenſe of it: And this, 
in truth, is the light in which the 
editor has view'd the corruption all 
along; that ſome word was ſlipt out 
of the copy, and out chang'd to 
a doubt by the printer's ingeni- 
ouſneſs: the vacancy cannot be 
fill'd better than by the word in 
posseſſion; and the line may be 
cur'd of it's baldneſs by no very 
great licence, the c of © all ” 
into eat ; after which, the comment 
that has been given above is both a 
juſt and a perfect one, <2 © ger-leav- 
ens” (24, 8.) is— covers with lea- 
ven, throws a leaven upon them; 
(ſee a note upon Cym.“ 59, 6.) and 
far, three lines after, which the 
editor who made these corrections 
has tacitly converted to ſcar, - means 
ſimply a mark; but the candour of 
the Poet is great, in calling Habit 
by which he means vicious ha- 
its) © fars of fortune or accident. 
24, 28. 

hearſed in death,) © hearſed,” ſays 
an editor, is us d figuratively for 
reposited ;” and death, (as he 
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might have added) for = the place 
of the dead, by another figure: ca- 
nontz'd” has no other meaning than 
— ſacred, a fit epithet for the bones” 
of a father. diſpocition, in the page 
after this, I. 4, is put for frame of 
the body, the d:/pos'd order of it's 
parts: and in the line before that, 
( where, if the licence diſpleases 
you, you may read — vs for we,” 
as the greater part of the moderns 
have done) man is very finely in- 
titl'd — the foo! of nature, a thing 
with which ſhe diverts herſelf when 
he ſearches after matters beyond him. 
29; 22. 

What, if K. In this ſpeech we 
have another deſcription, beſides 
that in his Lear, that ſhews 
Shakeſpeare a traveller: the image 
of a cli and it's horrors muſt 
have been gather'd upon the ſpot, 
to have enabl'd him to paint it fo 
excellently ; but the deſcription in 
this place is chaſter, leſs exaggerat- 
ed than that in the other, and yet 
ſufficiently forcible. «> There is no 
occasion for ſo much philoſophy as 
has been us'd in explaining the 
twenty-fifth line: deprive your ſo- 
wvereignty of reaton, is—deprive you 
of the command of your reason, of 
that ſovereignty which you now ex- 
ercise over it. In the ſixth line of 
the page after this, the editor has 
taken a liberty that lays him open 
to cenſure; for Nemean haas it's 
examples, and in Shakeſpeare him- 
ſelf: (v. J. I. I. 36, zo.) but is 
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ſuch a weak'ning of the force of this 
line, that even the rigid critick may 
not be diſpleas'd to ſee it accented 
otherwise, and overlook the means 


that have help'd to effect it. 


27, 2. 

to faſt in Ga) i. e. to do penance 
in fires; a poetical application of 
what is only a part of penance, to 
nance in general: the word was 
robably chosen for the ſake of al- 
— a practice that is not 
without beauty when judiciouſly 
manag'd, as it is in this place, 
which it causes to move with grea- 
ter ſolemnity. > © an end, l. 10, is 
made on end, by the moderns : but 
ease is deſtroy d by it; the expreſ- 
fion is frequent, and usage ſupplies 
an — on without ſeeing it. edi- 
tation, in l. 21, is—divimme medita- 
tation ; in the fervency of which, a 
mind, truly posseſſ d of it, takes a 
flight of more rapidneſs than it ever 
uses upon any other occasion. <2 
The moderns have ſunk a great 
beauty, by following the folio's in 
the diſſolution of © &now't in l. 
20: and ſome of them (the third, 
and the laſt) have loſt another by 
not following them in 1. 25 ; for in 
* roots is an idea of action that di- 
miniſhes the compariſon's beauty, 

which conſiſts in inaction. 

29, . 

Unbousel'd, Ke. The editor's 
ſenſe of these words may be ſeen in 
the © Glaſſary: but a reason will 
perhaps be expected, why he puts 
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this ſenſe upon one of them ; and 
why a modern correction is fol- 
low'd, in preference to the uniform 
reading of all old editions. For the 
latter, — he is not aſham'd to own, 
in the firſt, place, that his choice 
was not a little determin'd by ſimi- 
larity of the word's composition, — 
un- anointed in the next place, 
unleſs the word be adopted, extreme 
unction is wanting, (a capital prepa- 
ration for death among the catho- 
licks) for it is not contain'd in the 
laſt of these words, which the quar- 
to's write —unanveld, the folio's 
unanneld, and the Oxford copy 
rightly ſpells—unarneal'd : and laſt- 
ly, © difappointed,” nor unappointed 
neither, cannot be approv'd of at a- 
ny rate ; for appointing is a general 
word, and includes all the prepara- 
tions at once, whereas the paſſage 
requires a ſpecific one. Granting 
then that unanomted is neceſſary if 
not included in the word that comes 
after it, what ſhall we fay is that 
word's meaning ? Why, even that 
which is always put on it : only it 
is apply'd by a figure to the laſt of 
that church's paſſports, abſolution 
in articuls mortis; by which the 
party provided with it was harden'd 
(v. SEINNER'S Exp. Voc. For.” 
in V. annealing) againſt the flames 
of their purgatory, and fortify d by 
a ſort of annealing. And thus we 
have all the main articles of a catho- 
lick preparation for death, and that 
in their due order: the latter, the 
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moſt eſſential of all of them; and 
appropriated, in a manner, to per- 
ſons in the ſtation of this complai- 
nant. <2 unancinled was ſtarted 
firſt by the ſecond, and embrac'd by 
the two latter moderns. 

21. 

Hold, hold, my heart.] How the 
words that preceded these — holds 
found their way into the copy at 
firſt, there is no conjecturing: they 
are impertinent in the higheſt de- 
gree, and to be rejected as ſpurious ; 
and that done, the firſt and beſt 
quarto gives the reading in the pre- 
sent edition. V In that quarto, and 
it's fellows, the exclamation * So be 
it |” (30, 12.) and the call that 
comes immediately after it, proceed 
both from the parties to whom they 
are now given, and for the beſt rea- 
sons poſſible: the latter is too light 
for Horatio, who is a man of e- 
ducation and gravity ; and there 
is ſomething highly ſolemn and 
proper, in making Hamlet ſay the 
amen to a benediction pronounc'd 
on himſelf: Having done it, he aſ- 
ſumes in an inſtant the levity that 
was proper to cover him, and anſ- 
wers to the call of Marcellus in his 
own falconer's language. 
| 31, 10. 

And much offence too.] The moſt 

emphatical word in this ſentence is 
too which emphaſis muſt be 
preserv'd ; and yet cannot be, with- 
out making ſhort both the ſyllables 
of the word that preceeds it, and 
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the two words what is vulgarly 
call'd — an anapeſt ; but another of 
that conſtruction, is not remember'd 
in any part of these works. Inſtead 
of the quarto reading = Horatio, 
in the line before this, the moderns 
have chosen that of the folio, — my 
lord; words put in by a printer, 
who fetch'd them from the line juſt 
above: and a ſimilar miſtake of the 
ſame ſet © Yes” at the head of 1. 7, 
from whence it is now taken. Ma- 
ny unnotic'd readings of value are 
reſtor'd by the editor, in this page, 
30, and 32, and the metre is right- 
ly ſettl'd in all of them: The cor- 
rection in the laſt of those pages, is 
in the three latter moderns ; but in- 
ſtead of you wear, 1. 25, they 
have given (what can ſcarce be pro- 
nounc'd)—" ye ſwear.” 


ZZ» 19. 
Inquire me firſt &c.] The word 
Dantz cters was a haſty correc- 
tion, and muſt be retracted : © Dan- 


ers (which is the word of the co- 


pies) had never been met with, nei- 
ther has it been yet; but Danſke 
for Denmark, occurs often in © A- 
bion's England,” an old poem that is 


not very ſcarce, but which the edi- 


tor met with but lately. «> There is 
no ſtop at the end of the twenty- 
third line in any old copy; and 
* nearer is the reading of all of 
them, except only the ſecond fo- 
lio; © Than” too (I. 24.) is their 
word in effect, though their ſpelling 
be Then; for that mode is per- 
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petual almoſt throughout all old e- 
ditions: from which pointing and 
reading results a ſenſe that agrees 
with the context before and after 
these lines; for Reynaldo is taught 
in the next place, how to manage 
this © drift of queſtion to moſt ad- 
vantage. 
34, 10. 

You muſt not put, &c.] By being 
"open to incontinency” is meant pur- 
ſuing a conſtant courſe of debauch- 
ery; a very different affair from 
lapſing now and then into © drab- 
bing, and therefore another ſcan- 
dal,” or ſcandal of another kind. «> 
* fencing,” l. 6, means — the draw- 
ing of {words in a quarrel, and ſkir- 
miſhing lightly : And © observe in 
yourſelf,” 35, 24, is put for observe 
of yourſelf, or with your own eyes; 
for he had been leſſon'd before, to 
pick up his © mnc/ination ” from o- 
thers. V The black-letter word at 
34, 19. was put in by this editor; 
and a part of the metre in that page, 
and the beginning of p. 35, adjuſted 
by him. 

ES 

his flockings foul d,] The three lat- 
ter editors give us — 49e, in this 
place, inſtead of fou d; and the 
perſon who ſtarted it, gives it not as 
a correction, but as the word of the 
elder quarto's,” which is a down- 
right falſchood : The word is—foul'd 
in all copies, quarto's and folio's : 
neither can we get rid of it, for it is 
fix d upon us by the line that comes 
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after, which is a ſort of explaining ; 
a perpetual usage of Shakeſpeare's, 
when he has brought in a word that 
is remov'd from the common, and 
perhaps of his own coining, which 
is probably the caſe of this aul d. 
What the ſenſe that is put on it, 
and whence deriv'd, may be ſeen in 
the © Gry: but it is an ill-judg'd 
coinage; for the word is confound- 
ed in /etters with one that ſhould 
not be thought of, and the ſound of 
it leads to another that makes abſo- 
lute nonſenſe ; and yet to either one 
or the other, the common run of 
hearers and readers will be apt to 
incline. «> The ſenſe of that ill- ex- 
prefſ'd couplet in the opposite page, 
beginning at 1.14, is very properly gi- 
ven by the Revital in these words; 
—* The concealment of it may be 
attended with conſequences produc- ' 
tive of greater calamity than the diſ- 
pleaſure can poſſibly be with which 
the diſcloſing it may be received. 


* 

T hold 45 &c.] The bad ex- 
preſſion of the paſſage that was ob- 
serv'd upon laſt, may have been oc- 
casion'd in part by conſtraint of the 
rime, and that plea has been urg'd 
for it: But the truth is, —the poet 
often trips in this way, as well with- 
out rime as with, it is one of the 
marks of him : he has done it in 
the place now referr'd to, ſhould 
a critick examine it; and again in 
the page after this, at I. 15; yet 
the paſſages are as he _ them, 


8 


x30 


and his meaning is plain enough in 
them both. | 


| 41, 13. 

moſt beatify d | The exclamation 
made by Polonius againſt " beatify'd ” 
(a reading of the third, and laſt edi- 
tors) may be juſtly tranſfer'd upon 
* beautify'd,” namely = that tis 4 
vile phrase, take it which way you 
will: But without miſ-ſpending time 
upon that word, it will be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh Seatiſj d, to observe in 
the firſt place - it's concordance with 
celgſtial, and idol; and next, — 
that the paſſage demands it, which 
is certainly verſe: and let it not be 
ſaid, that tis verſe of the editor's 
making, by the putting in of the 
words in black letter; Br without 
those words, or beatify'd either, there 
are two entire verfes of five feet 
each, one of four, and another of 
three ; which when the critick has 
look'd upon, let him ſay (if he can) 
that the whole was not intended to 
be ſo, as far as 1. 22 ; and, if it was, 
the amendments are neceflary : The 
objection that will be made to them, 
is, the oddneſs of putting a ſuper- 
ſcription in metre : which may be 
anſwer d by ſaying, that the Poet 
has chose to do ſo, and rightly; for 
it has the air of that character which 
the penner of it wears at this pre- 
sent. The correction in the oppo- 
site page will hardly be diſapprov'd 
of by any. 


| 42, 9 
VI had play d &c.] Upon this 
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paſſage, the laſt editor has the com- 
ment that follows: If either I 
had conveyed intelligence between 
them, and been the confident of 
their amours, play d the deſe or table- 
book ; or had connived at it, only ob- 
ſerved them in ſecret without ac- 
quainting my daughter with my diſ- 
covery, given my beart a mute and 
dumb working ; or laſtly, had been 
negligent in obſerving the intrigue 
and overlooked it, l d upon this 
love with idle fight, What might you 
think? «> If the reader will look 
back to p. 22, l'. 30. &c, and weigh 
them along with those he has here, 
he will ſee they were © preſeripts ” 
that Ophelia receiv'd from her fa- 
ther; the word advice in l. 18. ſet 
ſome player a criticising, and“ pre- 
cepts took their place in the fo- 
lio, which they have kept ever ſince. 
too the fruits of my advice,” is 
—follow'd my advice, in the ſtyle of 
this ſpeaker: in a change that has 
been made of this paſſage, the fruits 
ſeem to be brag'd of. The addi- 
tion in 1. 21. 1s in the four laſt edi- 
tions; but the correction in the op- 
posite page, in none but the Ox- 
ford one. > The words © O, by your 
leave, in that page, I. 20, are ſpo- 
ken hurrying out the remaining 
attendants, as their majeſties were 
ſerv'd juſt before. 


44, 1. 

For if the ſun &c.] The whole 
and real ſenſe of this paſſage, which 
is connected with nothing before 
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it, will appear in the arrangement 
that follows, and ſupplial of what 
the ſpeaker ſuppreſſes. Have yon 
a daugbter?— I have, my lord. Let 
her not wall i the ſum: for if the 
fun breed maggots in a dead dog, being 
a god khifjing carrion, your daugh- 
ter may be kiſſ d by him too, and 
ſhe may breed: Conception is a bleſ- 
ing; but net as your daughter may 
concerve : friend, look tot. The in- 
troduction of the © daughter” into 
their diſcourſe, the abrupt way it is 
done in, the wild thought about 
her, and wilder order of dreſſing 
it, all contribute to fix in Polonius 
the opinion Hamlet wiſhes to put 
in him, — that he is mad, and his 
daughter the cause of it. The miſ- 
takes between god,” and © good,” 
in old editions are numberleſs; the 
correction of the error in this place, 
is found in two late editions. «> 
The humour of a ſentence below, 
I. 24, is murder'd in the Oxford e- 
dition, by reading hl be but as 
old as am; And another ſingular 
ſtroke of it, at 45, 5, receiv'd a 
maim by the folio's, (v. V. R.“) 
and the moderns have finiſh'd it 
quite: Polonius retreats backward 
at parting, and is follow'd at foot 
by Hamlet, treading almoſt upon 
him; who, when he has nearly drove 
him off with repeated except my 
life's, turns briſkly away from him, 
with =“ These tedious old fools 1” 07 
The falutation (1. 11.) of Rosin- 
crantz is made to Polonius, whom 
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he encounters as it were in the door- 
way. 


$55" 27 | 
As the indifferent &c.] The word 
indifferent in this place is us'd in 


the ſenſe of —middling, and has re- 


ference to fortune; for privates, 
1. 24, v. the Giaſſary: in that line, 
the moderns have put an (in) before 
her, chang'd the meaning of pri- 
vates, and made the ſpeech an ob- 
ſcene one. V Towards the end of 
this page, (I. 30.) begins a very large 
addition, the extent of which may 
be ſeen in the V. R. The occa- 
Sion of it ſeems to have been,—an o- 
pinion in the Poet, that 'twas proper 
the diſcourſe ſhould be lengthen'd 
before Hamlet's ſuſpicion breaks out 
in the queſtion about the cause of 
these gentlemen's coming: he enter- 
tain'd it at ſeeing them; turns the 
diſcourſe upon Denmark, (46, 2.) 
in order to ſift them; and the an(- 
wers he gets from them ſettle him in 
the thought he had harbour'd, and 
bring on the queſtion. <2 © court,” 
in I. 24. of the laſt-mention'd page, 
muſt mean the king's presence; 
for the ſpeaker of it is in the court, 
ſome outer room of it probably, 
which the © players might well e- 


nough have acceſs to: In the firſt 


ſpeech of Hamlet that relates to 

7 var players, at 48, 18, is a phrase 

of ſome difficulty, which the reader 

will ſee explain'd in the © Glaſary: 

this too (i. e. the ſentence it ſtands 

in) is of later date than the reſt of 
E e 2 
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that ſpeech. 
48, 30. 

Ham. How comes it &c. ] It is pro- 
| bable, the addition laſt-mention'd 
was made after 1605 : but this we 
are now come to, (v. V. R.) was 
certainly elder ; and put out of the 
copy that was ſent to the preſs in 
that year, for reasons that are not 
hard to gueſs at ; namely— because 
foreign in ſome degree to the play, 
the ſubject of it meerly occasional, 
and then worn out of date: the play- 
ers put it into their folio, and we 
are oblig'd to them many ways, but 
principally on account of the hiſtory 
that may be pick'd out of it. In 
1584, Lilly commenc'd a writer of 
comedies, that is things that he 
call'd fo: his firſt bears date in that 
year, his laſt in 1601; (ſee the No- 
titia.) and the titles of all of them 
tell us, — they were acted by the 
Children of her Majeſty's Chapel, and 
the Children or Boys of Paul's: As 
there can be no doubt, — that these 
were the Poet's © eyaſſes,” (ſo call'd 
from their eagerneſs, and their fly- 
ing at game above them) ſo the edi- 
tor has none at this present, that 
Lilly's were the plays that were 
run after, and complain'd of in this 
place: and therefore what is ſaid in 
the utroduction, at p. 43, about 
their miſcarrying, muſt be conſider d 
as the haſty reflection of one who 
was chiefly intent upon his proofs 
in the matter of tragedy: Had any 
nc of the pieces come down to us 
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that were produc'd by this contro- 
very, 49, 15. (and being many, it 
is ſtrange that none ſhould) it might 
have help'd us to eſtabliſh with cer- 
tainty the date of the firſt © Ham- 
let:” as it is, the opinion entertain'd 
of it's ancientneſs (ſee the Intro- 
duftian,” p. 13.) is only further con- 
firm'd by this knowledge of the 
plays, and their actors, that were 
the cause of the © /ate innovation,” 
or desertion of the city tragedians, 
that is —Shakeſpeare and his Black- 
friars company: inhibition is put 
for — not acting, ceaſing to exhibit. 
By crying out on the top of the queſ= 
tion (49,1.) is meant - ranting, out- 
heroding Herod, as the Poet phrases it 
afterwards : And the words — Her- 
cules, and his load too, (the laſt of 
the aforeſaid addition) are well ex- 
plain'd by an editor, to ſignify - the 
world, and the world- bearer; for ſo 
Hercules was, upon a certain occa- 
Sion, according to fables. 
50, I. 

bet me comply &c.] By © garb” is 
meant — faſhion, the dreſs or garb 
of the times; and comply with you 
in the garb,” is comply with this 
garb towards you; ſpeaking it in ex- 
cuſe for the ceremony which he had 
juſt us'd to them, being more than 
they as friends might expect from 
him: extent, l. 2, is— what I ex- 
tend, meaning his co The 
quarto's, and the moderns, have hit 
garb,” which hurts the ſound of the 
period: and the latter have hurt 
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a number of others, that have not 
been remark d upon; ſome by wrong 
choice of readings, and ſome by ad- 
ditions unauthoriz d, and changes of 
various ſorts; the two latter pages 
will afford the reader ſix ſeveral ex- 
amples, if he chooses to take the 
pains of examining: In one of those 
pages, (48, 11.) caſed, the con- 
traction of accoſted, is put into the 
text, both as ſuiting the period bet- 
ter, and as nearer to the old reading 
—" coted.” Inſtead of © bernſhaw,” 
I. 8, editions have hand jaw,” and 
" handſaw;” the one a miſ-ſpelling 
of hernſhaw, the other a corruption 
of that miſ-ſpelling : 'The ſpeaker's 
meaning, in that and the expreſſions 
before it, is — that opportunity did 
not ſerve for his purpose; when it 
did, it would be ſeen he had his 
right ſenſes. 
De, 26. 

ether for tragedy, &c.] The latter 
half of the diſtinctions that follow, 
ſeem accommodated to the ſpeaker ; 
who flies at all ſubjects, and betrays 
his wisdom in all of them; giv- 
ing us, in his talk on the present, 
divisions which the drama knows 


nothing of. The remainder of his 


of the writings of those authors into 


a mouth it is not fit for. <> Among 


the ſongs in a late publication, 1s 
one of ſeven long ſtanza's, titl'd (as 
may be thought) by the publiſher, 
Fepbtab Judge of Ijrael;” it's 
firſt is as follows: — Have you not 
heard theſe many years ago, | Feptha 


was judge of Iſrael? | He had one only 


daughter and no mo, | The which he 
loved paſſing well : | And, as by hott, | 
God wot, | It fo came to paſs | As Gods 
will was, | That great wars there 
ſhould be, | And none ſhould be choſen 
chief but he.” Poſſibly, it might be 
one of an ancient Collection of bible 
hiſtories made into ſongs, whose ge- 
neral title was — © Prous Chanſons; 
and if fo, we ſee the origin of the 
Poet's firſt reading in I. 12, (p. 51.) 
which they who choose may conſult. 
From the ſame publication will be 
taken, in the courſe of these notes, 
parcels of a few other ſongs, ſuch as 
are connected with Shakeſpeare, or 
partially found in him: when any 
ſuch quotations occur, and no au- 
thority vouch'd for them, the reader 
will be pleas'd to refer them to the 
publication aforeſaid. 
51, 23. 


ſpeech is more ſenſible: law lite French falconers, ] The epithet 


writ, and the liberty, mean - pieces 
written in rule, and pieces out of 
rule; for these, he ſays, his players 
were fitted, as well as for the #00- 
light Plautus, and too-beavy Seneca: 
but in this the Poet forgets him- 
ſelf, and puts his own juſt opinion 


in the quarto's is friendly,” a miſ- 
take of the printer's; for if the con- 
text be look'd into, friendly will be 
found an abſurdity, and cadence de- 
clares againſt it beſides : the French 
are remarkably irregular in all feats 


of ſporting, even at this day. To 
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underſtand a preceding ſentence, 1. 
21, it ſhould be remember'd = that 
female characters were always acted 


by boys. | 
De, 27. 


IJ heard thee &c.] Before any judg- 
ment can be form'd of this © /peech ” 
which is call'd for by Hamlet, about 
which there have been various opi- 
nions, it will be neceſſary to con- 
ceive rightly what is ſaid of the play 
in general out of which it is taken; 
for ſome of the Poet's terms on that 
ſubject extend alſo to this particular 
ſpeech, and give us his own opinion 
about it, that is — under certain re- 
ſtrictions that ſhall be mention'd 
hereafter : the terms are ſomething 
ambiguous, but this (it is conceiv'd) 
is the force of them. The play, ſays 
he, (ſpeaking in the perſon of Ham- 
let) was well digeſted in the ſcenes,” 
the fable well and artificially ma- 
nag d, ſet down with as much mo- 
deftly as cunning,” yet of ſuch a ſim- 
plicity as was equal to the art of 
conducting it: this, ſays the ſpeaker, 
is the opinion that I had of it, and 
others of better judgment than me, 
* wwhose judgments cried in the top of 
mine On the other hand, there 
were who objected to it, that there 
were no ſalts in the lines, to make the 
matter ſavoury, no comick mix- 
ture wrought up with it, to make 
the grave reliſh better, nor no mat- 
ter in the phrase, that might indite 
the author of affettion,” and the grave 
Kfclf was ſo worded, that the writer 
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ſeem'd untouch'd by his ſubject : 
but they allew'd of what was ſaid 
of the fable; call'd the conduct of it 
good, an honeſt method; and more- 
over, it's tendency moral, and it's 
diction poetical, as wholeſome as 
ſweet,” having a natural beauty but 
not ſet off with much art, more 
handſome than fine.” If this be a right 
interpretation of the branches of 
this character, we have in them a 
general praise of the play, (excluſive 
of it's want of ection, and the o- 
ther matter objected to it) and, con- 
ſequently, of the ſpeech and it's po- 
etry ; which praise it had been juſt- 
ly intitl'd to, (with exception of two 
or three phrases, — whiff, grandjire, 
and roaſted” ) had it ended at the 
end of poor Priam, 53, 20: but the 
Poet had a purpose to ſerve, which 
induc'd him to give the reſt of this 
ſpeech; though with hazard (or, ra- 

er, death) of his judgment, if we 
extend his commendation to all of 
it: An audience could not dine on 
fine ſpeeches at that time of day, but 
would be fed with things /avoury:” 
the addition, with the aid of Po- 
lonius, was a diſh to their palate, 
which Shakeſpeare did not ſtick to 
ſerve up to them; reck ning (as well 
he might) on their judgment, that 
it would acquit him on any inten- 
tion of including the latter lines in 
his character, and beſtowing praise 
upon them. Among the very few 
plays of that time that have not been 
ſeen by the editor, is one that bears 
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the title of Dido queen of Carth- 
age, in which one might be apt to 
expect the ſpeech in queſtion : but, 
— beſides the great probability that 
the play which contain'd this ſpeech 
was never printed,—if Langbaine be 
right in his author, the ſpeech will 
not be found in this © Dido;” for 
the caſt of Thomas Naſh's produc- 
tions 1s widely different, 
$3» 29- 

But who, a woe! &c.] All editi- 
ons but one, (the firſt folio) for en- 
nobl'd” have © mobled; which is ei- 
ther a miſtake of the printer's, or 
ſome player's correction, with de- 
ſign to encreaſe the place's extrava- 
gance, for which there was ſmall 
occasion: mobled could not take 
with Polonius; but the other fine 
epithet has an air of ſome pomp 
with it, and is fitted to excite his ap- 
plause and the wonder of Hamlet. 
Though the whole of this ſpeech 
be ridiculous, as well as the excla- 
mation preceding, it ſhould not be 
made nonſenſe; and therefore the 
very easy amendment of it's final he- 
miſtich ( 54,13.) is adopted from the 
Oxford edition. The correction in 
p- 52. is in the four latter moderns. 
57, 26. 

Niggard of queſtion ; &c.] If © queſ- 
tion be reſtrain'd, as it ſhould be, 
to — queſtions of moment, ſuch as 
might give the ſpeaker a handle to 
bring on a confeſſion,” there will be 
no occasion for the tranſposition 


that has been made in these lines by 


the two latter moderns: the import 
of © free is not — open, but ready, 
prodigal of words, and is ſet againſt 
niggard: The ſpeech, thus in- 
terpreted, conveys a very excellent 
precept, fit for the observation of 
perſons in Hamlet's circumſtances, 
and we accordingly find it observ'd 
by him. The ſecond © / in this 
line is put looſly for— zo, but ſhould 
not be diſplac'd by it. > The ex- 
preſſion of ſome lines further on, 
(59, 7 & 8.) is more negligent ſtill, 
and their ſenſe muſt be collected by 
gueſs-work, for grammar will not 
help us: what the context points out 
is as follows; —The harlot's cheek 
is not made more ugly by the thing 
intended to help it, than my deed is 
by my painted exterior, an appear- 
ance and profeſſions of goodneſs. 
59, 16. 

Or to take arms &c,] Editors make 
a mighty ado about the phrase 
* ſea of troubles;” which they will 
needs have a part of the metaphor, 
and a defect in it, and — Siege, Say, 
Aſay, Aſſail, and aſſailing, are made 
amendments by turns. e, in this 
place, does the office of an epithet, 
and ſhould be conſider d in that light 
only: the arms are taken up againſt 
* troubles that come on [he a ſea ; 
under which are comprehended — 
their violence, their inceſſant beat- 
ing, and the multitude of them ; 
making in the whole a magnificent 
idea, which these amendments deprive 
us of. It may not be much amiſs, to 
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observe a piece of art of the Poet's 
at the ſpeech's conclusion, which an 
actor ſhould give particular heed to: 
the impreſſion it has made on the 
ſpeaker is ſo ſtrong, that he cannot 
diſengage himſelf presently from the 
mood it has put him in; and it is 
not till after three ſpeeches of O- 


phelia's, that he is able to take up 


another. > The changes in 60, 61, 
and 66, are in the four latter mo- 
derns. 

62, 20. 

And I, of ladies &c.] This is the 
uniform reading of all the quarto's ; 
that of the folio's is—* Have IJ, out 
of which the moderns have coin'd 
A am of ladies &c : what conſtruc- 
tion 1s made by it, the grammarian 
is desir'd to examine. blown youth,” 
I. 25, is—youth in it's bloom. 

68, 11. 

the 3 zs forgot.] And his 
epitaph too, for this is all that is 
left of it. The Hobby- Borſe was a 
conſtant part of the diverſions of 
May- day, for ſeveral centuries ; till 
the puritans ſet themſelves againſt 
it, in the days of our Author, and 
brought about a ſuppreſſion: the 
fall of it was lamented by a wit of 
that time, in a ballad or ſuch like. 
poem, of which this is a line. «> It 
is ſcarce worth remarking, being a 


fact of ſuch notoriety,” that * /a- 


bles,” the furs fo call'd, are the fine- 
ry of moft northern nations : ſo that 
Hamlet's faying—he would have a 
jute of these tables, I. 6, amounts 


to a declaration that he would leave 
off his blacks, ſince his father was 
ſo long dead. 
De, 26. 

this is munching Malicho;] This 
is ſaid of the perſon of the Porson- 
er in the Dumb Show, a represen- 
tative of the King ; who was a man 
of mean figure, (v. 83, 7.) and is 
therefore compar'd by the ſpeaker 
to the character call'd—Iniquity, in 
the ancient moralities, whose figure 
(it is like) was the ſame, an ill- 
looking, munching animal. See 
Malicho in the Gh. > The 
Dumb Show is (for any thing the 
editor knows to the contrary) a do- 
meſtick invention; and was the or- 
nament of moſt of the plays that 
came immediately next rhe morali- 
ties, ſuch as—Gorboduc, Jocaſta, &c. 
in which they were prefix'd to each 
act; their matter,— a piece of hiſ- 
tory ſimilar, or ſome typical fable, 
expreſſing that act's moral: these 
degenerated afterwards into a bare 
mute representation of the whole 
action in little, but under different 
perſonages, and this was the com- 
mon run of those ſhows; of which, 
and of the plays they belong'd to, 
the play and ſhow in this place are 
a fair ſpecimen, and ſo intended 
by Shakeſpeare ; who in his Tem- 
peſt, Midſummer Night's Dream, and 
Love's Labour's loft,” has given ſam- 
ples of three other pieces," a page- 
ant, a maſque, and an interlude, 


and all with the ſame deſign, it is 
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probable, namely to ſhew the ge- 
neral ſtate of our theatres when 
he firſt came among them, and 
(perhaps) of ſome of them after- 
wards, | 

69, 14. 

Full thirty times &c.] The mock 
dignity of this paſſage is much in- 
Jur'd by changing cart into car; 
a change the moderns have made in 
it, without any authority, or any 
notice : Spencer mounts the ſun in 
a cart, and ſo do many of the poets 
preceding him, and antiquity had 
made the word great ; but common 
usage having ſomething debaſ'd it, 
it was the fitter for Shakeſpeare's uſe 
in this place. «> The latter end of 
the ſpeech next to this is much con- 
fus'd in the quarto's, and was in the 
Poet's copy molt probably ; he, or 
the players for him, corrected it af- 
terwards, in the manner you have 
it here, and in the folio's : The ar- 
gument that begins at — For wo- 


» 


men's,” l. 26, is in due form of lo- 
gick, but ſeems diſturb'd by the 
next line : which appearance will 
vaniſh, if we conſider it as a 
thought ſuperadded, and no eſſen- 
tial part of the major, conſtruing it 
thus; — and they either feel none 
of these paſſions, or feel them both 
in extremity : Hold quantity is — 
bear proportion the one to the o- 
ther. 
72, 19. 

Still better, and worſe.) meaning 

= that he improy'd in his wit, but 


was more naughty: but her manner 
of phrasing it being in the words of 
the marriage ſervice, produces Ham- 
let's reply, — % you miſ=take hus- 


bands ;” i. e. So you take husbands, 
and take them amiſs, make very 


wrong choice of them. V The ſec- 
ond and fourth moderns alter Thy”! 
into—Thou, in Il. 28, and follow the 
folio reading —* usurp in the line 
after; and this continuing the ad- 
dreſs to the mixture may perhaps 
be thought preferable to a declaring 
it's qualities: the reader who ſhall 
be of that mind, ſhould take pro- 
perty in it's theatrical ſenſe—tor a 
player's implement. | 
„23. 


2 
A very, very, peacock.) The an- 


cient ſpelling of peacock was — 
paicack, hence the reading at bot- 
tom : the gentleman who firſt in- 
ſerted the c, (the ſecond modern) 
and accommodated the word to the 
—— orthography, ſays very right- 
y- that the ſpeaker alludes in this 
place to a well-known fable of the 
birds chusing a king ; inſtead of the 
eagle, a peacock ;” a bird that is the 
emblem of pride, and has nothing to 


recommend him but ſhow: * Fove” 


is put inſtead of his eag/e, by way of 
height'ning the difference between 
the new and old king. What Ho- 
ratio would rime with, is — aſs. «> 
This reading is follow'd by the laſt 
modern only; but ray d, l. 16, 
(another of this gentleman's correc- 
tions) by all his ſucceſſors. * firſt 
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amendment in p. 71. is taken from 
the Oxford edition. 


74» 27 

Ros. M bat, my lord? ] It cannot 
but ſeem ſtrange to a reader, — that 
the delivery of the queen's meſſage 
ſhould be diſcontinu'd by the firſt 
ſpeaker, and taken up ſo abruptly 
by Rosincrantz, and he will be apt 
to require a reason for't. It is- plain 
from the laſt ſpeech of Guilden- 
ſtern, that he is not pleas'd with his 
reception, and the anſwer he re- 
ceives to that ſpeech puts him quite 
out of humour ; which anſwer ſhould 
be ſpoke ſomething bruſquely, and 
the receiver make a bow, and re- 
tire: Hamlet anſwers to Rosin- 
crantz without conſidering which 
of them ſpoke, and knowing that 
they were both in commiſſion for 
delivery of the meſſage aforeſaid.» 
Action would be again the explainer 
of the oath Hamlet ſwears by at 75, 
10: but Guildenſtern's ſpeech in 
that page, being wrapt up in a 
courtly myſteriouſneſs, will not be 
underſtood without words ; the laſt 
editor explains the ſpeech thus: 
if my duty to the &ing makes me 
preſs you a little, my love to you 
makes me ſtill more importunate 
ff that makes me bold, this makes 
me even unmannerly.” w* To with- 
draw with you,” 1. 20, ſignifies— to 
Have done with you, draw toward 
an end with you ; and he fingles 
out Guildenſtern, as of a darker 
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the other. 
76, 20. 


in ſhape of a weazel ?] If © camel” 
be put into this line and the line 
after it inſtead of © weazel, and 
* 2weazel into each of the lines af- 
ter them inſtead of camel, the rea- 
der will have those four lines exact- 


ly as all ancient copies have given 


them; and that in every materi- 
al reſpect, excepting that, for 
back d, 1. 24, the ſecond quarto 
has © black,” out of which has been 
coin'd by the moderns a ſtrange 
reading that can not be aſſented to: 
The present easy correction of the 
paſſage in queſtion, ſtands recom- 
mended (among other circumſtan- 
ces) by the gradation observ'd in it; 
from ſmall to bigger, and then a 
bigger than that, which all meet 
with aſſent. lt will be ſeen by the 
regulation of the exits at the bottom 
of this page, what is the editor's o- 
pinion concerning who the word 
friends is addreſſ'd to, and, con- 
ſequently, what the tone of pro- 
nouneing it ſhould be. The chan- 
ges in the opposite page are — one in 
the third and fourth, the other in 
the fourth modern orfly. 
78, 26. 

Though inclination &c.] The change 
of © n into - ru (propos'd by 
the third editor, and admitted by 
him of Oxford) does certainly give 
the ſenſe of this line: and yet the 
change is not neceſſary; for v0, 


and more treacherous temper than (taking it as a verb) conveys the 
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ſame ſenſe, and with leſs offence to 
the ear, which was probably the 
Poet's reason for choosing it: the 
ambiguity caus'd by it, was either 
not observ'd by him, or not regard- 
ed ; reck'ning that a little attention, 
added to juſt ſo much candour as 
was ſufficient to make his readers 
believe he could not intend contra- 
dictions, would make his true mean- 
ing clear. The imperfection of the 


line before this, is deſcriptive of the 


ſpeaker's emotion; and the actor 
who would do juſtice to it, ſhould 
pronounce the firſt half of it as if it 
were follow'd by — dreadful thought! 
or words of that import : The line 
has ſuffer'd more ways than one ; by 
fillings- up, and a tranſposition un- 
authoriz'd of can and I. In the 
eleventh line of the page after this, 
" offence” is put figuratively for the 
things offending : in other lines of 


that page, the ſame word is us d pro- 


perly, but perfonify'd more poeticv. 


| 9, 20. 

Try what Ne The ſoul of this 
wretched man is endeavouring, as 
fin always does, to impose upon it- 
ſelf: He ſets out with imagining, 
that contrition and prayer is repent- 
ance: but has hardly entertain'd 
that idea, before he feels an inward 
conviction, that there was a part 
more eſſential than them reſtituti- 
on, and ſuch amends as are poſſible; 
which part he wanted ſtrength to 
resolve upon, and therefore ſays 
with great energy,. What can ſuch 


repentance avail me, when in truth 
tis no repentance at all? Thus ta- 
ken, the expreſſion is amazingly for- 
cible, and the utmoſt effort of geni- 
us cannot word the thought better 
than is done in these two lines. That 
this was the ſpeaker's ſenſe of re- 
pentance, is evinc'd by one of his 
exclamations that follows: Reſtz- 
tution had been in his mind, and 
had brought along with it the idea 
of his ill-got posseſſions; ſetting 
them in their beſt point of view, 
and making parting impoſſible ; and 
hence the propriety of the exclama- 
tion at I. 23, — O limed ſoul; that, 
ftruggling to be free, | Art more en- 
gag'd!” Which he has no ſooner 
pronounc'd, than, to ſhew the ſoul's 
inconſiſtency, he falls into his firſt- 
conceiv'd penitence, acts of prayer 
and contrition, or (more properly) 
into attempts of them. See his 
ſpeech in next page. ln that page, 

e corrected word © hint, I. 12, 
ſignifies—call to action, or cue; and, 
when combin'd with it's epithet, — 
a cue of horror: bent, a word the 
moderns have chosen, taking it from 
the laſt ſorry folio, —is either a ſlip 
of the prefs, or a compositor's criti- 
cism. > The words how his audit 


Hands, at 1. 6, muſt be taken with 


fome latitude; as meaning—what his 
ſtate will be, when the term of his 
purgation is ended. v. 27, 3. 
80, 31. 
T'll filence me &c.] The ſpeaker's 
only ſenſe of these ar III 
2 
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get me to my poſt, and be ſilent: 
but when we conſider, that they 
are his laſt words, and death about 
to © filence” him ſhortly, we cannot 
but conclude the ſpeech ominous, 
and of the nature of many others 
that are ſcatter'd up and down in 
these plays. 
| 82, 19. 

o, ſuch a deed, &c.] By plucking 
contrattion's ſoul from it's body, is 
meant—1tripping it of it's eſſence, 
the real union of ſouls in the con- 
tract of matrimony, and making on- 
ly a form of it: intimating, that 
this muſt be the opinion the world 
would entertain of that ceremony, 
when they ſaw ſuch a marriage as 
was hers with her late husband, fol- 
low'd by the choice ſhe made now, 
and it's haſty conclusion. What fol- 
lows is a rhetorical flouriſh, and ex- 
aggeration of her deed's” horror: 
that the face of heaven gh d at it, 
as in anger ; and that of the world 
beneath was rriſtful and melancho- 
ly, as if the day of doom were at 
hand. For the ſenſe of index in l. 
27, v. the © Gloſſary.” 


83, 14. | 
Senſe, fure, you have, &c.] It 


is impoſſible to read the whole of 
this period, without ſeeing - that 
* Senſe,” in this place, is —reason, or 
underſtanding ; and therefore mo- 
tion,” in the line after this, ſhould 
be reſtrain'd to ſuch motion as is 
proper to those of her ſpecies ; for 
xf extended to motion in general, 
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the position is not true : but, under 
this reſtraint, the reasoning is as it 
ſhould be; that, fince ſhe mov'd and 

rform'd other actions that be- 
long d to humanity, the presump- 
tion was — ſhe had the reason be- 
longing to't. The vague uſe of terms 
1s notorious ; and none are more ab- 
us'd in all languages, than those we 
ſhould moſt of all be preciſe in, the 
terms that ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 

wers of our own ſoul : Senſe, in 
philoſophical usage, is — the power 
of perception; and Reason—a facul- 
ty that compares those perceptions, 
unites, divides, and draws conclusi- 
ons from all of them : but this fa- 
culty having either no being, or no 
exercise of any had perception been 
wanting, the root is conſider'd as 
the tree, and Senſe, in common no- 
tion, is — Reason. The term is us'd 
by and by, I. 23, in it's more proper 
ſignification perception; namely, 
that we receive from external ob- 
jects by impreſſions on the organs of 
ſenſe : the whole line is emphatical ; 
but, principally, the words part 
and true. 

84, 13. 

@ vice of kings :] From the brief 
account in the G/ofſary,” under the 
article Vice, it may be collected 
that they were of two ſorts: both 
of them mixt characters; one, a 
villain with ſome ſpice of the fool; 
the other, a fool with a little daſh 
of the knave; the firſt belong d to 
ancient moralities, the latter to the 
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lays that ſucceeded them, and these 
Le the Clowns of our Shakeſ- 
e. The © Vice the king is com- 


par'd to, is the morality Vice: and 


'tis no ways improbable, — that the 
feat attributed to him in If. 15 & 16, 
was taken from a piece of that ſort 
to which the audience were no 
ſtrangers ; and if fo, their reliſh of 
the lines above-mention'd might be 
greater than we can have for them 
now : In a line after these (1. 19.) 
the other Vice is alluded to, whose 

rment was the ſame as our Fool's. 
like liſe in excrements, 85, 7, 
means — as there were life in those 
excrements; for ſo the © hair” is 
frequently call'd in many parts of 
this Poet: See the word in the 
* Gloſſary.” <> * effefts,” 1. 15, is put 
for — intended effects, i. e. actions 
or deeds. 

86, 22. 

That monſter, cuſtom, &c. J. The 
corruption in the line after this, 
runs through all editions prior to 
the third modern's: that gentle- 
man's conjecture about the cause it 
arose from, ſeems not ill-founded ; 
namely, from ſome conceited a- 
mender, either printer or copyiſt, 
who thought devil was neceſſa- 
ry, to be contraſted with ** angel. > 
The hemiſtich in the opposite page, 
I. 7 ought not to have. been omit- 
ted by To moderns, who all appear 
to have ſeen one or other of the old 
quarto copies: the little word that 
was wanting had been as easily ſup- 


ply'd in that place, as ſome minute 
ones preceding (85, 30. & 86, 28.) 
were by the' ſecond modern, from 
whom the others have taken them. 


90, 3. * 

So, haply, ſlander, —] The reſtorer 
of the paſſage that follows, the third 
modern, reads— For, haply, fHander :; 
the latter words are well chosen, 
and, in all appearance, the true 
ones ; but, for, makes not ſo good 
connection as — . n diameter 
I. 4.) is us'd ſomething licentiouſly, 
and tis not easy to ſay what the po- 
et intended by't ; extent ſeems the 
likelieſt, «> Both the quarto's that 
have omitted 1. 13, and the folio's 
that give it, end the next line at 
Hamlet? and fo it ſhould have 
been here: the call that intervenes 
after /of?,” is a redundancy of juſt 
the ſame kind as No more,” 84,17; 
where the ſpeaker goes on with his 
verſe, which is there of fix feet; 
without regard to those words, 

D, 30 „, | 

like an ape, ] It ſeems almoſt indif- 
ferent whether apple,” or ape,” 
be the reading: the former has the 
quarto authority, and conſtruction 
favours it ; but the allusion is not 
direct as in ape, nor presently ob- 
vious, which might occasion the 
change of it, and ſeems to give the 
latter the preference: let the reader 
determine: If the former is chosen, 


the ſenſe will be He keeps them 


as an ape does an apple,” &c. that 
this is the manner of the ape, and 
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that he has a wallet or bag for that 
purpose, is known to every one. > 
The words that finiſh this ſcene, 
are the name of a childiſh diverfion 
ſtill in uſe. «>» The concluding line 
of the ſcene after this, is made to 
rime in the folio's, (v. the V. R.“) 
and their reading might perhaps be 
the firſt, and the cause of that line's 
il expreſſion ; which the Poet, pre- 
ferring reason to rime, amended 
(partly) himſelf in the way we now 
have it, but a comment is ſtill want- 
ing to make the intelligible: 
— ſenſe ſeems ape Io, * . 
ever aps or chances may come 


to me, I ſhall joy in none of them. 


The black-letter word ſomething 
higher, I. 21, was put in by the Ox- 
ford editor. 

| 26. 


Ts not, &c.] The reduplication of 
the negative was all that was want- 
ing in this paſſage to give the mean- 
ing requir d: but the moderns, 
without regard to what they found 


in the copies, to 3 of lan- 
er 


guage, or any o conſideration 
but that of making ſmooth metre, 
read Tig not to be great, Never to 


fiir &c. <> Other trifling words had 


miſcarryd in the courſe of this 
ſcene, previous to that in this line ; 
and one after it, which was ſupply'd 
by the ſecond modern. 
ISS... 

Enter Queen, &c.] As the laſt ex- 
cellent ſoliloquy, together with ma- 
ny ſpeeches preceding, were omitted 


for the players“ convenience, ſo here 
they have eas'd themſelves of a cha- 
rater, and made other improper 
changes in conſequence, as may be 
ſeen in the V. R. their laſt has 
ſome ſhadow of reason, but it is on- 
ly a ſhadow ; for the Queen's aſſent 
to the advice that Horatio gives her, 
might be expreſſ'd by either geſture 
or look, or even by bare filence, and 
the Gentleman diſpatch'd on his er- 
rand as well by them as by words. 
The laſt line of his ſpeaking can 
want no interpreter, if what himſelf 
ſays before be refleted on, and what 
Horatio immediately adds to it. 


97» 4+ 

How ſhould I &c.] It is probable, 
that ſome among the diffetent frag- 
ments which Ophelia's madneſs 
pours forth, were really parts of old 
ſongs ; and others made to ſerve the 
occasion, in the ſtyle of those old 
ones : but we want the means to 
diſtinguiſh, both for that the ſongs 
are no more, and the imitations fo 
very perfect: This which we have 
quoted a part of, favours much of 
antiquity; for the ff, the coc- 
le- hat, and the © ſandals,” were 
the inſignia of one who had been, or 
was going, upon fome ultramarine 
pilgrimage : «> Another, and more 
entire than the reſt of them, may be 
judg'd imitation : it is diſſigur d in 
all prior copies by being broken per- 
verſly; the occasion of an error in 
all of them, that is rectify d in this 
edition, at 98, 15: the interruption 
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of the ſong at 1. 18. by the words 
He anſwers,” encreaſes it's wild- 
neſs, yet the folio's and the moderns 
have none of them. «> Upon ſome 
words in the firſt-quoted page, 
" tbe owl was a baker's daughter,” l. 
23, the laſt editor has a comment 
that is not much amiſs : This, 
ſays he, was a metamorphoſis of the 
common people; ariſing from the 
mealy appearance of the owl's fea- 
thers, and her guarding the bread 


from mice.” 


99, f. 

and we have done &c. ] Every an- 
cient copy, quarto and folio, give us 
two fix-foot lines in this place ; put- 
ting but greenly,” at the end of this 
line, and after them — © In hugger- 
mugger to interr bim: Though the 
editor's beſt judgment ſuggeſts no 
reason to make kim think the paſ- 
ſage interpolated, but (on the con- 
trary) offers others that favour it's 
| FRY yet he could not re- 
use his aſſent to the removal which 
the four latter moderns have made 
of the low and baſe compound hug- 
ger-mugger; whose idea we muſt 

annex to interr; for the Kin 
does not condemn himſelf fimply 
for interring Polonius, but interr- 
ing him in the manner he had done, 
that is — cloſely and privately. «> 
It is probable, that, by the piece 
we ſee mention'd at the ſpeech's 
conclusion, is meant (as the laſt 
modern tells us) a piece of . 


barrels, ſuch as has been us'd by aſ- 


ſaſſins in other countries, 
De, 29. 3 

Chooge wwe ; Laertes ſhall be king :] 
This is chang'd by the moderns, 
without authority from any one co- 
py, into — chuſe we Laertes for our 
King; by which they have effac'd in 
great measure the veſtige of ano- 
ther true reading, namely work ” 
in the line next before: For this 
* Choose wwe,” or, Let us choose, is 
the act that was unprop d by an- 
tiguity, (ancient usage or cuſtom) 
which lac'd the election of a king 
in the ſenate perhaps, or nobles, and 
not in the people: work is — 
work of ſuch a ſort as the people 
were about to proceed to. 

101, 14. 

That, ſioecp- Habe, ] ſiveep was of- 
ten ſpelt /woop in old time, which 
accounts in part for the corruption 
at bottom: it is rectify d in the four 
latter moderns; but their parenthe- 
ſis, which includes these two words, 
deſtroys the conſtruction. faveep- 


tale is - ſweep- ſtake like; by which 


is meant a deſperate gameſter, that 
ſets at all, and ſtoeeps or draws all if 
he has fortune. > It is pleasant, to 
ſee the different ways that are taken 


by different gentlemen to get rid of 


one of the feet of the poor offending 
line that preceeds: their pains had 
been employ'd ſomething better, 
had they added one to a verſe in the 
page before this, that ends at I. 29. 


102, 6. 


Nature is fine in love: &c.] It is 


{ 
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not very clear, what /zve ” the 
ſpeaker means in this place ; whe- 

er natural affection, or the paſſion 
properly call'd fo: it ſhould ſeem 
the former, by the ſentence it comes 
immediately next to. Be that as it 
may; the Poet's thought in these 
lines, is that hve, of whatever kind 
it be, ſubtilizes nature, meaning 
our paſſions; and often to that de- 


gree, that they go (as twere) out of 


themſelves, and draw the reason a- 
long with them, in their fervour 
for the object attracting them: This 
fervour, he calls in another place (p. 
36.) —love's ** violent property; and 
makes Polonius derive from it the 
madneſs of Hamlet, as Laertes does 


Ophelia's here. . The folio's have 


committed a blunder in making 1. 
11. a part of the ſong, and the mo- 
derns have all follow'd them. <> 
* Down a-down,” 1. 14, is the bur- 
den of ſeveral old ſongs ; and there- 
fore the © Revisals” conjecture, that 
ober! means — a burden, (qui in 
orbem recurrit) is highly probable. 

De, 18. 

Dybere s rosemary, &c.] Many, or 
moſt, of Ophelia's ſpeeches are preg- 
nant with that kind of ſenſe which 
is ſo finely deſcrib'd in p. 96; but 
in the diſtribution of her flowers, 
this ſenſe is fo ſtrong that her bro- 
ther observes upon't, — a document 
in madneſs.” Her firſt are given to 
him; panſies for thoughts, for a 
reason obvious enough, the word 


fignifying— thoughts in the French; 


(penſdes) and“ rotemary is made 
* remembrance,” meaning — of death, 
the dead corpſe being anciently ſtuck 
with it: (v. R S].“ go, 8.) Her 
* fennel” is beſtow'd on the King, 
and alſo her columbine; the reason 
not apparent in either, unleſs for 
the columbine ; whose flower is a 
faint kind of purple, and therefore 
given to him: Her © rue” ſhe gives 
the Queen, and herſelf, being an 
emblem of repentance and ſorrows : 
of the latter, 1t might remind her at 
all times; but © on . or when 
the thoughts are bent Godward, it 
is an emblem of penitence; and 
then, ſhe tells the Queen, it might 
be call'd —© herb of grace,” (which 
is a popular name for it) ſorrows 
leading to penitence, and being gi- 
ven by Grace for that purpose. All 
flowers are funereal, and herbs like- 
wise, as being emblems of the ſhort- 
neſs of life: (ſee the fourth act of 
* Cym.” ſcene the ſecond) and their 
ſcattering, as it were, in this place 
upon perſons who were all to be 
ſwallow'd up in ſhort time, flows 
from that prophetical ſpirit, which 
antiquity thought inherent in mad- 
neſs, and the Eaſt is ſaid to think fo 
at 28 By © wear your rue with 
a difference,” l. 25, is meant — that 


more repentance. was neceſſary for 
the Queen than for her, and of a 
different kind: What the folio's 


read in that place, (ſee the V. R.) 


perhaps is better than what we have 
llow'd ; the repetition of may 
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is avoided, and the ſurprize of one 
who was at point to forget herſelf is 
expreſſ'd ſtronger. 
107, 30. 
Of the unworthieft ſiege.] This is 
but the phrase of a ſchool, mounted 
on ſtilts : what the Poet had in his 


head, was — loweſt form; and we 


muſt have the ſame, if we mean to 
conceive him. fege ” is—ſeat.oIf 
by Health ſome lines after, (108, 
4.) we underſtand, as we ſhould do, 
—care of health, the opposition be- 
tween a grave and warm dreſs, and 
a carefeſs and light one, will be per- 
fect and manifeit. 


109, 17. 

And tben this Gould &c. ] Ag 
is the natural relief of a heart that 
is oppreſſ'd any way; but that a 
" ſpend-thrift” expends, hurts in the 
very time that it eases him, by recal- 
ling his miſ-ſpent fortunes : In the 
ſame manner, the pourer-forth of 
this © ould finds a pleasure of 
ſhort duration, by aguring to him- 
felf the ſituation he might have been 
in had he ſeiz'd opportunities ; but 
à much greater compunction, for 
that he has not ſeiz'd them. «> The 
tranſposition the folio's have made 
in I. 20, (v. V. R.“) in which the 
moderns have follow'd them, makes 
the paſſage too formal ; the opposi- 
tion is ſufficiently visible in what 
the quarto's have given us, <> It is 
evident from a number of paſlages, 
that the foils propos'd by the 
King, (1. 32,) and us'd afterwards 
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by Laertes and Hamlet, muſt have 
been real rapiers or ſwords, arm'd 
with buttons like foils. For un- 
bated,” (110, 2.) v. the © Gloſſary.” 
111, 3. | 

There is a willow Kc.) In this na- 
tural and affecting deſcription of O- 
phelia's miſfortune, the folio's, and 
the editions ſucceeding, give us three 
lines (the third, the fifth, and the 
ninth) all beginning with There; a 
fault of no little ſize in good writing, 
which Shakeſpeare could not fall 
into. But this is not all : By read- 
ing come, in l. 5, inſtead of male, 
(as they all do) we lose the cause 
that brought Ophelia down to this 
ill: for ſhe did not come with 
ready-made garlands, only to hang 
them there; but t make garlands 
of the flowers ſhe had gather'd, by 
ſtringing them upon boughs of that 
willow, pluck'd and broken off for 
that purpose: and when her garlands 
were finiſh'd, a thought takes her to 
make the tree fine with them, and 
this produces the accident. in- 
capable (I. 15.) is the negative of 
that capable which occurs at 85, 
13, and 1s explain'd in the. Gο . 

112, 18. 

an act hath three branches; &c.] 
Diſtinctions no whit wiser than 
these may have been heard as well 
at the bar as in the ſchools, and the 
Poet may have rais'd this good plea- 
santry out of ſome icular in- 


ſtance which had been the ſubject 
of mirth in his time; the applicati- 
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on, and the conſequence drawn from 
it, are height'nings which we owe 
to himſelf. V What this gentleman 
ſings by and by, is a piece of patch- 


work / diſſecti membra/ taken from a 


ſong of lord Surrey's, which the 
reader may ſee in the School! am- 
ong the extracts from that noble- 
man: The firſt change in p. 114. 
is taken from the Oxford edition; 
the latter, new. 

116, 17. 

these three years &c. ] Juſt ſo many 
years had king James been in Eng- 
land, bringing with him a Daniſh 
queen, when the quarto that is our 
guide in this play made it's appear- 
ance ; the aſpect of the court was 
much different from that it wore in 
the days of Elizabeth, as is noted 
by all hiſtorians, and, it is likely, 
was not ſo poliſh'd : by combining 
these circumſtances together, the e- 
ditor is led to imagine, that the 
play, in it's new dreſs, was got up 
at that very time; and that the ob- 
servation in this place has allusion 
to that time's manners. 

119, 15. 

Yet here &c.] The © rites” which 
the Prieſt ſpeaks of, are ſacred 
rites ; © ftrewments,” a thing of cuſ- 
tom that follow'd them ; but what 
his ext expreſſions import, is ra- 
ther hard to determine: The beſt 
ſolution that offers, is — the inter- 
preting home by— ground conſe- 
crated, the proper laſt home of the 
dead: to this home,” ſays the ſpea- 
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ker, we have allow'd of Ophelia's 


bringing, and our bell ” has been 
permitted to toll for her. 
121, 6. 

Wau't drink up Elfl?] As this 
paſſage has been mightily combat- 
ed, and may be again, it will be 
right to exhibit at once the ſhapes 
it has appear'd in already. The firſt 
change made in Eſill was by the 
folio's, and they ſpell it — © Efile,” 
printing it in Italicks : After them, 
come the third and laſt moderns, 
and they read Eiſel, an old word 
that ſignifies vinegar; and if this 
be a right reading, it muſt be — be- 
cause tis wanted for ſauce to the 
"crocodile:” With more ſhew of rea- 
son, the Oxford editor gives us — 
Nile in it's ſtead, but is forc'd to 
patch up the verſe with another 
"wort after it: his correction has 
propriety in it, and 1s countenanc'd 
moreover by the folio orthography ; 
notwithſtanding which, his better 
reading were — N:/us, without re- 
peating the wont. That a river 
was intended, is palpable, by the 
expreſſion —"drin& up; but there is 
no abſolute neceſſity, that, because 
a crocodile is mention'd, that river 
muſt be the Nile it is more na- 
tural, to think — that Shakeſpeare 
ſought a river in Denmark, and, 
finding none that would do for him, 
coin'd this word - El; in a ſup- 

Sition — that there might be a 
3 ſo denominated, which E/- 
ſinour ſtood upon, and took it's 
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name from. 
De. 17. 

Anon, as &c.| Uncommon calm- 
neſs and patience could not be bet- 
ter illuſtrated than by this image: 
The incubation of the dove is 
long, and never broken as ſome are: 
her couplet at firſt diſclosing are 
naked ; excepting for a thin and 
light down, which in colour is yel- 
lowiſh ; upon this account, ſhe con- 
tinues to fit on them till ſuch time 
as they are better defended, which 
makes her patience more exemplary. 

122, 6. 

Being thus benetted &c. ] The cor- 
rection in this line was pointed out 
by the metre; the word correcting 
is figurative, and the moſt common 
of all metonymies, the thing for the 
perſon. By another metonymy — of 
the cause for the effect, the word 
© brains,” in the next line, is put for 
—* the performance, the counter- 
plot, which was to be the product 
of Hamlet's brain: The ſenſe there- 
fore is ; Before I could take the very 
firſt ſtep towards forming my own 
ſcheme, they had already proceeded 
a conſiderable way in the execution 
of theirs. This firſt ſtep, which is 
here called the prologue, was Ham- 
let's getting the commiſſion into his 
power, in order to diſcover the 
depth of the contrivance againſt 
him, and thereby to diſappoint it.” 
Revisal. Or is us'd for—ere, or, or 
ere, as was common in Shakeſpeare's 
time. The changes in the opposite 
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page, are in the four latter moderns. 
De, 20. 

And fland a commere &c.] If the 
deſcription of Peace in this paſ- 
ſage, fe position, her dreſs, and her 
office, be conſider'd by any judici- 
ous perſon, he will be inclin'd to 
embrace an opinion advanc'd by the 
third modern, — that the Poet took 
his idea from ſome medal or medals 
that he had met with ; upon which 
this identical goddeſs, attir'd in part 
as above, is ſeen ſtanding between 
the princes united, Whose amities 
those ſame medals commemorate: 
and, if this was his idea, commere ” 
(a word in uſe with the French, in 
that ſenſe which may be found in 
the Ghfſary) muſt have been his 
word in this place ; and chang'd by 
his firſt printer, for one familiar and 
known to him, and that has a ſeem- 
ing propriety. The opinion is fur- 
ther confirm'd by what we find in J. 
18, for in that too the image looks 
the ſame way; © palms being the 
emblems of Peace, and, as ſuch, are 
often found upon medals that have 
been ſtruck upon occasion of one 
of them. «> In the page after this, 
I. 7, by their own mfinuation ſig- 
nifies — by their having infinuated 
themſelves into this office, made 
court for it, ſought for it. © think 
thee,” I. 12, a reading of the firſt 
and beſt quarto) is—bethink thee. 

ri 17 
or my complexion br VER me, he 
would have added; but is prevent- 
G g 2 
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ed by the other's great courtlineſs, 
and eagerneſs of aſſenting: But this 
is an aſſentation of levity, different 
from that of the deſigning Greek 
nation, whose picture is produc'd 
out of Juvenal (Sat. III.) by the 
third modern, and ſet beſide 20is, 
which he pronounces — a copy. <> 
This branch of the character is con- 
vey'd to us _ Osrick's firſt en- 
try in the queſtion that Hamlet puts 
to Horatio, = ** Dof# thou know this 
water- Ay? a moiſt happy compa- 
riſon, as all who have ſeen that 


fly's motions will acknowledge im- 

mediately : Affectation, another no- 

table part of it, is deſcrib'd\moſt 
* 


inimitably, and as exquisitely Ban- 
ter d by Hamlet, in a ſpeech that 
is fuller of golden wordt than the 
other's, and the words themſelves 
are much richer ; ſo rich, that the 
brain has much ado to conceive. 
them, and. the ſtomach to carry 
them. Of these ſpeeches. we are de- 
priv'd by the folio's, the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and fourth moderns. 
126, 27... 

. 1 mean, fir, &c.] The pointing of 
this ſpeech in all copies, and their 
reading of his for © bis,” have 
made it abſolute nonſenſe ; and the 


”_=— it replies to is the ſame, wi- 1 


out the change that is-now made. 
in.it: with these changes, and the 
aid of punctuation beſides, it is con- 
ceiv'd they are very good ſenſe, and 
ſuch as Shakeſpeare intended. rare- 
I I. 12, is in the third and laſt 


moderns. & In the latter is a good 
explanation of what Horatio ſays at 
I. 8. of the opposite page: mar- 
gent (properly, margin) is put there 
for a comment; the margin of the 
leaf in old books being commonly 
fill'd with it. In that page, 1. 28, 
a ſyllable had been loſt after Ho⁴, 
which is now reſtor'd to it. 
128, 7. 

He did compliment &c.] * compli- 
ment, and © fan'd” in l. 12, are ta- 
ken from the two latter moderns; 
and when the fit of amendment was 
on them, methinks they might have 
diſcover'd the flight corruption be- 
tween. Words are not neceſſary, to 
prove the fitneſs of these emendati- 
ons; but a few may be pardonable, 
to ſhow by what connection the 
firſt-amended word is brought in: 
The ſpeech before it is figurative ; 
it's meaning, this fellow was cer- 
tainly born what he is, a man of fa- 
ſhion and compliment, he is ſo com- 
pleat in it: to which Hamlet aſ- 
ſents, by ſaying - that, to be ſure, he 
muſt have aſk'd the dug's pardon, 
before he handl'd it. % The argu- 
ment in the page after this, I. , u- 
pon which Hamlet reſts his ſecuri- 
ty 1 whatever might happen, 
is of a ſceptical nature; implying 
that, ſince death takes away all me- 
mory of whatever things a man 
leaves behind him, the time of lea- 
ving them fignify'd little: The con- 
clusion is not juſt, even upon the 


principles of that philoſophy out of 
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which the argument rises. The 
ſpeaker ſhews himſelf further, in 
— his excuſe to Laertes upon 
a circumſtance of which he knew 
the fictitiouſneſs. 
130, 27. 

you have therefore odds.| By © odds,” 
in this place, and again in J. 25, is 
meant — the unequal worth of the 
things that were wager'd ; those on 
the King's ſide being of much grea- 
ter value than those on Laertes': but 
these odds, ſays he, I have given 
you, (ſpeaking to Laertes) because I 
know my cousin is Setter d by the 
2 he has had ſince you left 

im. The old reading we arose 
from a miſtake of the printer's ; 
who confounded these odds with the 
* odds.” that Hamlet ſpeaks of at 
128, 30, where they fignify — odd 
hits. The addition in the opposite 
page I. 32, perfects as well the ſenſe 
as the metre. 


133. 14. 

Drink off 4 Setion ] The literal 
ſenſe of these words leads us to ima- 
gine — that Hamlet pours ſome of 
the poison'd cup into the mouth of 
the King as he lyes gaſping, or elſe 
daſhes what. is left on't upon him ; 
But how then could Horatio, in-ei- 
ther caſe, ſay what he does at 1..32? 
for Hamlet would hardly pour it fo 
gently as to leave much behind: It 
is probable, that the expreſſion is 
figurative; and ſpoken upon mak- 
ing the King, who had declar'd he 
was only © bur,” taſte again of his 


* ford ;” that other envenom'd cup, 
which might be of the King's pre- 
paring, and ſo occasion what is ſaid 
by Laertes in I. 17: Is the union 
here? has more poignancy when 
the paſſage is interpreted this way. 
13% 3 

O Cod — Horatio, &c. ] It is not 
to be expreſſ d, how much this paſ- 
ſage ſuffers by following, as the mo- 
derns have done, the folio reading — 


* Oh good Horatio: The fright the 


dying Prince is put into, is but half 
expref'd without this exclamation; 
and the addreſſing his friend by an 
epithet, and ſo unmeaning an epi- 
thet, brings the pathos to nothing: 
whereas the only change of the 
voice,—from ſharp, as the exclama- 
tion would be, to extream ſoft at 
once in the appellation Horatio,” = 
is affecting beyond deſcription : The 
ſentences that preceed this O God!” 
are diſjoin d ſentences, and the firſt 
an imperfect one; but is made an ad- 
juration by copies, and join d to the 
ſecond. 
De, 29. 

This 2 cries on havock e] mea- 
ning—that the floor was ſo cover'd, 
it look'd like a field of battle after 
the crying of havock; the ſlain heap 
* cries on havocł to own it. Not 


from his mouth (J. 7. in the oppo- 


site page) is ſpoke pointing to the 


King. nobleſſe is a correction of 


the third and laſt moderns': and 
"rights of memory,” in the ſecond 
line after, mean—well-known rights, 


[ 
3 
' 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
5 


rights the world might remember. 
Previous to these, and among the 
words at which Hamlet expires, is 
one of uncertain ſignification, put 
(as we may imagine) intentionally, 
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to expreſs a mind that was break- 
ing: but as ſome meaning muſt be 
affix d to it, we may conjecture, 
that ſollicited is put for incited, 
mov'd me to what is done. 
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those opposed 3 Eyes, poeti- 
cally, for the whole perſon ; pars 
pro toto: And the meteors they 
are compar'd to, are clouds, charg'd 
with those meteorous matters of 
which lightning is compos'd: which, 
when they are ſo charg'd, do, in- 
deed, © meet in furious close, and ſhock 
inteſtine, and the heavens are trou- 
d;“ but, when that is over, they 
are ſaid, and properly enough, to 
* march all one way,” and © in well- 
beſeeming ranks.” «> Entrance, in 
1. 5, means nothing more than — 
ſurface; being, as it were, the mouth 


of the earth, through which moiſ- 
ture paſles. 
6 


4, 6. 

ſhall we lead; | Inſtead of lead, 
the ſecond quarto, correcting erron- 
eouſly the faulty reading of the firſt, 
has — © levy :” But, to levy a power 
Zo a place, is not Engliſh, even in 


Shakeſpeare's hardy uſe of it ; and 


* 


yet this miſtaken correction posseſſ- 
es all impreſſions ſince. 
| » 22. ® 

Of prisoners, &c.] Too haſty a 
perusal of a paſſage in Holinſhed, 
which you may ſee in the School, 
among the extracts from that wri- 
ter, betray'd Shakeſpeare into a miſ- 
take in this place: The earl of 
Fife” was not © ſon to Douglas,” but 
to a duke of Albany, as the fame 
chronicler tells us ſoon after ; and 
in this paſſage too, was it rightly 
pointed, and a little attended to: for 
that duke was then governor ; 1. e. 
of Scotland; and the word - gover- 
nour ſhould have a comma after it, 
or (rather) a ſemi- colon. The miſ- 
take is repeated a ſecond time, in 
the laſt line of p. 21: But it may 

rhaps be right, for ſeveral reasons 
that ſhall be left to the reader's re- 
collection, to give hiſtorical truth to 
both these paſſages: which may be 
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done by reading the firſt of them 
thus; Prisoners to Hotſpur, are 
Mordake the earl of Fiſe ; and he him- 
ſelf | The beaten Douglas; and, with 
him,” &c. the other, — And make the 
regent's ſon your only mean | For pow- 


ers in Scotland; that is, by deliver- 


ing him ; as it appears they did, by 


ſome words of the Poet himſelf at 


p. 85, where the carl of Fife is ſpo- 
ken of as making a part of Hotſpur's 
army at Shrewſbury. 
„ IS. ® 

Meſ. It is &c.] This line is im- 
perfect in all editions preceding the 
ſecond modern: The two words it 
begins with, are found at the end of 
the line before it in all prior copies, 
and, along with them, the words — 
* In faith;” with which, and not 
the two you have here, that gentle- 
man and his ſucceſſors have fill'd up 
their line. In the firſt and beſt quar- 
to, all these words ſtand at ſome diſ- 
tance from the finiſhing word of 1. 
273 a circumſtance that was but 
lately attended to, which leads the 
editor now to imagine — that all 
might be deſign'd for this line, 
which ſhould finiſh at prince: the 
king's reflection that follows, is ra- 
ther more apposite to ſuch a conclu- 
sion; and the line itſelf accords 
better with the generality of those 
in this play, being what grammari- 
ans call = acatalectic, or having no- 
thing redundant. This page, and 
the opposite, have three black-let- 
ter words of this editor's choosing : 
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the firſt of them (4, 26.) creates a 
redundancy ; which if the reader 
thinks blameable, he may revert (if 
he likes it) either to what the quar- 
to's have given us, or what the fo- 
lio's. (v. V. R.“) Two of the ſlight 
corrections in this page, belong to 
the ſecond modern ; who was alfo 
the inſerter of the in l. 23: the 
arrangement of 1. 25, and the omiſ- 
ſion that's made in it, belong to the 
fourth. 
7. . 

thieves of the day s beauty; ] mean- 
ing ſuch as ſpoil'd the enjoyment 
which travellers would otherwise 
have of a fair day: The expreſſion 
is of the quainteſt; and beauty” has 
certainly allusion to what the three 
latter moderns have ſubſtituted for 
it, — booty : the jingle in either word 
is the ſame. The hemiſtich, 1. 14, 
has the air of quotation ; but from 
whence, is uncertain. > ** Jay by,” 
in the next page, (I. 2.) is equiva- 
lent to and, the ſalute of a rob- 
ber; and © bring in is bring in to- 


ther bottle, an expreſſion of jollity. 
8, 8. 
my old lad of the caſtle.] A moſt ap- 


parent allusion to a name which the 
perſon addrefſ'd to had born in an- 
other play, of which the reader may 
ſee an account in the Introduction 
at p. 54: the pleasantry of the paſ- 
ſage is heighten'd by conſidering it 
in this light; and the Poet's firſt 
auditors, to whom the play and it's 
fate were familiar, muſt have re- 
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liſh'd it better than we do. If, in 


reading these Henries, the paſſa- 
ges in which the word Falftaff” 
occurs be attended to by those who 
have ears, they will give abundant 
conviction, that - Oldcaſtle, as has 
been ſaid, never ſtood in the place 
of that Fa/aff; unleſs we will ſup- 
pose a new-penning of nearly all 
the paſſages in which it is now met 
with. Iteration in the opposite 
page, I. 22, means a trick of rep- 
eating or iterating ſcripture expreſ- 
ſions: those the Prince has been 
dealing in juſt before, are omitted 
by both the folio's, through opinion 
(as may be thought) of prophane- 
neſs; an offence which the Poet 
was near falling into in the follow- 
ing page, at l. 7, but has avoided 
moſt dextrouſly by using ſaved ” 
for damm d. His expreſſion a lit- 
tle lower (1. 13.) is ungrammatical 
certainly, but neither ſtrange nor 
unpardonable in ſuch a dialogue as 
this we have here: agrees the devil 
and thee is put for agrees it with 
the. devil and thee; and if the words 
be interpreted that way, the modern 
reading of thor and agree is unneceſ- 
fary at leaſt. The page affords two 
other paſſages in which the mind 
muſt ſupply certain words for their 
perfect conception, but here the 
tone is aſſiſting: Point, (I. 5.) 
rightly pronounc'd, leads to a ſup- 
plial of I bat is he come? or words 
of that import: and early” l. 23, 
requires — be you before it; w 
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to which the pause that ſhould, be 

made after c/ock,” and the point- 

ing now observ'd are a guidance, 
Do, 28. 

Fal. Shall J? &c.] In the ſame 
page of the Introduction that is 
refer'd to in the- note juſt before, 
the editor has given it as his opini- 
on- that the play he is there treat- 
ing of was prior to Shakeſpeare's 
Henries ;” which if he is right in, 
the Poet was a borrower from it of 
the piece of humour contain'd in 
this ſpeech : for thus Ned in that 
play, (the representative not of Fal- 
ſtaff, but Poins) — Shall I be Lord 
chiefe Fuſtice ? By gogs wounds ile be 
the braveſt Lord chiefe Juſtice that e- 
ver was in England. (ſign. C.) reply- 
ing to the Prince, who ſays he will 
make him ſuch. And in the ſame 
play, (at ſign. B. 25.) Cutbert Cutter, 
a robber, 1s arraign'd and try'd for 
ſetting upon a Carrier at Gads hill in 
Kent, and taking from him, amongſt 
other won 4 a © great race of gin- 
ger,” which the ſaid Carrier meant 
to give to his miſtreſs. v. 24, 9. 

11, 25. 

Falſtaff, &c.] The two names 
that come immediately next to this 
* Falftaff” were put in by the third 
modern, in lieu of Harvey and 
*"Roffill” which are found in all pre- 
ceding editions : these, (as he ob- 
serves) it is likely, were the proper 
names of the perſons presenting 
* Bardolph” and © Peto;” who, it is 
certain from p. 28, were the parties 
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that met at Gad c- hill, along with 
those they are here join'd to. An- 
other ſlip of this ſort is found in all 
the old copies of m. a. a. n. (fee 
a note to that play, p. 68.) but the 
names we have there, were names 
of actors of eminence: whereas these 
we have here, were inferiors; and, 
upon that account probably, are not 
found in the liſt that is before the 
two folio's of performers in Shake- 
ſpeare's plays. See too a note in 9. 
20. F. e. W. p. 49. © The black- 
letter word in 1. 6. was put in b 
the ſecond modern: for the omitted 
one, I. 21, this editor is account- 
able; as he is too for another in the 
page that comes next, I. 21; a little 
reflection will help the moſt negli- 
gent reader to the reasons that both 
omiſſions are grounded on. It is 
probable, that hopes in p. 13, I. 8, 
is put ſimply for expectations: or 
elſe we muſt annex to those hopes ” 
the idea of — ſmall or ſlender. 
13, 24 ; 
than my condition ; | The author 
has expteſſ'd himſelf worſe. in this 
place, than in any other that can 
be recollected at present in all his 
works. In the firſt place, condi- 
tion is certainly us'd for — temper, 
natural diſþosition : and, after that is 
admitted, remains — © be my diſpo- 
Sition ;” a phrase wholly inexplica- 
ble, without ſo large a ſupplial of 
other words as grammar would ne- 
ver help us to :-In ſhort, the words 
neceſſary to convey perfectly the 
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author's intended ſentiment, are — 
guided, as I have been, by my condi- 
tion, taking it (as aforeſaid) in the 
ſenſe of — diſposition. <> frontier 
in the page after this, I. 5, is a me- 
taphorical expreſſion highly proper, 
implying —arm'd to oppose : op- 
position to-the will of a maſter be- 
ing as plainly indicated by ſuch a 
hs ow as the King is deſcribing, 
as war by a town or towns frontier, 
furniſh'd againſt invasion. «> There 
is no occasion for ſupposing an ana- 
chronism in the Poet's mention of 
* ſauff,” 1. 26: ſnuffs made of herbs, 
aromatic and others, were us'd me- 
dically long enough before Henry 
the fourth; but whether as a faſhion 
(as the paſſage ſeems to imply) is 
more than the editor can ſay, nei- 
ther is it material. The alteration at 
bottom 1s new. 
15, 6. 

Out of my grief &c.] Editions of 
all ſorts, old and new, have embar- 
raſſ d the place's conſtruction by a 
prepoſterous position of this line af- 
ter the ſeventh: whoſo pleases to 
put it there again, and then conſi- 
der the paſſage, will admit of the 
tranſposition as neceſſary; and the 
rather, when he has met with ſome 
others in the courſe of this work, 
that will ſhew it a frequent accid- 
ent in the publications of that time. 
The * cold of which the ſpeaker 
makes mention, arose from the long 
diſcourſe in which his visitor held 
him, as is observ'd in the — 

| H 
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Criticim. > © impeach,” in 1.31, 
5 the ſenſe of — it — 
from, = empecher, hinder or be a 
hindrance to any thing ; in which 
ſenſe it is ſtill us'd amongſt us on 
ſome occasions : The word is now 
diſjoin'd, as it ſhould be, from the 
line that comes after it ; the mem- 
bers of which we mult tranſpose in 
conſtruction, and conſider * it as 
redundant. The little change in 1. 
9. is of this editor's making. 
16, 19. | 
But by the chance of war;] Had 
the printer been pleas'd, this break 
had been preceded only by a com- 
ma, and the ſemi-colon had ſtood 
after liege: for the ſpeaker, ſuit- 
ably to his temper, is upon the point 
of telling more than he ſhould do, 
namely the real. ſituation of Mor- 
timer fince his taking ; but has juſt 
power to correct himſelf, and con- 
tinue the vindication confusedly. > 
© fears,” l. 11, has the ſame active 
ſignification that is given it in other 
places: See the word in the 4 
ſary, and likewise © indent. The 
omiſſions in the opposite page were 
made by the ſecond modern; the 
inſertion, I. 9, is a new one. | 
19, 26. | 
Tf be fall in, &c.] Here commen- 
ces the reverie which Hotſpur is 
thrown into by the very opening 
only of Worceſter's proposal : the 
figures in which he cloaths his con- 
ceptions, firſt of danger,” and af- 
terwards of © honour,” are extrava- 
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gant certainly; but if the man, the 


Occasion, and the manner in which 


he gives vent to them, are through- 
ly confider'd, they will have excuſe 
rom the candid, perhaps applause. 
His ſecond ſpeech concludes with a 
declaration of his abhorrence of a 
tner in dignities, which he calls 
—"" balf- fac d fellowſhip ;” alluding, 
as may be thought, to the coins of 
a double reign, ſuch as Philip and 
Mary, a little before the days of our 
Poet, or William and Mary latter- 
ly. „ The flight correction in this 
page is new, and fo are the additi- 
ons in p. 21; but the emendation in 
that page is in the four latter mo- 
derns. It may not be amiſs to 
observe once for all in this place, 
that these Henries ” are diſtin- 
guiſh'd from moſt other plays of this 
Author's compiling, by the very 
great number of words, in the met- 
rical part of them, that are dissolv'd 
in pronouncing, and made a ſyllable 
more than their common measure : 
a dozen or more of them may be 
found in the present ſcene only; 
namely - accusation, eſtimation, ex- 
pedition, proclamation; exception, 
impatience, miſprision; motion, pa- 
tience, prisoners, ſoldier, Worce- 
ſter, &c. 
25, 16. 


- faint Nicholas clerks,] Saint Ni- 
cholas was the patron of ſcholars ; 
and Nicholas, or old Nick, a known 
term for—the devil: hence (ſays the 
latter modern, in a note that is the 


Ce 
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ground-work of this) robbers are e- 
quivocally call'd by this ſpeaker — 
© ſaint Nicholas clerks.” 


D', 31. 

burgomaſters, and great mynheers ;] 
The corrupt reading at bottom is 
found in the firſt quarto: all the co- 
pies that follow it,— 2 the word 
—* Ozeyers;” out of which the third 
modern has coin'd - Moneyers, the 
title (as we are told) of an officer 
employ'd in the mint: Without miſ- 
ſpending time any further about a 
word ſo unfit for the character whose 
mouth he has put it in, the causes of 
the present correction ſhall be exhi- 
bited briefly:— the firſt, the word's 
obvious connection with u 
ters; it's ſuitableneſs to the occa- 
sion, and character; and laſtly, the 
likeneſs between this corruption of 
it © Oneyres,” and one that may be 
ſeen in the m. w.of W. p. 28, 
where the change is indiſputable, 
no other word having any probable 
claim to the place which it there 
occupies. * tranquillity,” in the ſen- 
tence preceding, means perſons at 
their ease; and the import of that 
which follows mynbeers,” is = ſuch 
as won't be thrown out of their play, 
bald in being a phrase among 
gameſters. 

26, 1. 


ſpeak than drink,] Inſtead of 
© drink in this ſentence, and again 
in the next, we have think in the 
two latter moderns ; and the change 
is maintain'd with great ſpeciouſ- 
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neſs by the perſon who calls himſelf 
maker of it, the laſt of those gentle- 
men: but hin being not rightly 
ſuitable to the parties of whom it is 
predicated, and a very fit ſenſe pre- 
senting in which the ſentence at 
large may be taken, alteration is not 
admiſſible certainly: The words, as 
this editor takes them, import a 
charge upon the ſpeaker's compa- 
nions, that they preach'd too much 
over their liquor, which he would 
have them puſh about with more 
briſkneſs, and leave their prating ; 
to which ſome of them, it 1s likely, 
(the Prince for inſtance, and Fal- 
ſtaff) were more addicted than maſ- 
ter Gadshill approv'd of. Boote, 
we may ſuppose, in 1. 5, has allu- 
sion to St; But what ſhall we 
make of the Chamberlain's obser- 
vation upon it, and of the other's 
reply? the wit is certainly lame, and 
halts miserably ; but yet is fit for the 
utterers: The import of the queſtion 
muſt be,— Will this commonwealth 
whom you prey upon, make her 
your boots,” bring you off when you 
get into ſcrapes ? to which the reply 
is pertinent enough, — She will, ſhe 
01; there are quirks enough in 
her laws for that purpose. | 


28, 9. 

O, 'tis our ſetter ; &c.] The per- 
ſon ſpoke of, is—Gadshill ; his ſa- 
lute to Falſtaff is waggery: But how 
comes it, that Bardolph is apply'd 
to for news? this — be explain d 
in the action: Poins * from 

H h 2 
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his geſture, that he wants to inform 
him of what he has gather'd from 
Gadshill, and therefore applies to 
him, «+ Editions bring in Peto be- 
fore, along with Poins and the 
Prince ;. but this is wholly unne- 
ceſſary, and the action is cumber'd 
by't: he comes on without knowing 
particulars, which only Gadshill was 
maſter of ; hence his queſtion, 1. 20. 
The entry too of the Chamber- 
lain, p. 25, is a little premature in 
all copies; it is abundantly better, 
where it is now plac'd. «> What is 

ut into the mouth. of the Travel- 
— together with Falſtaff's ſalute 
of them, p. 29, editions give us as 
prose: for the words that eke out 
one of the lines, (I. 17.) this editor 
is accountable. ; 

| 32, 24. 

O, eſperance ] The word vented 
here as an <jaculation, is the mot- 
to or mot of the ker's family: 
We have it from him again in p. 
93, coupl'd with his own. proper 
name, and both addreſſ'd to his Of- 
ficers; by way of telling them, Re- 
member, those are your words when 
you come to join: for thus Hall, in 
his chronicle, at Sign. D. 2. — The 
kynges parte cried ſainct George up- 
x —— The pi ne cried E if = 
raunce Percie, and ſo furiouſly the 
armies ioyned. If the reader ſhall 
think it neceſſary that a lady ſhould 


make no. miſtakes in recapitulating 


a number of terms (ſtrange to her, 


ſome of them) her husband ſpoke in 
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a dream, the V. R.“ will yield him 
a word which he may put in 1. z. 
inſtead of frontrers.” The mea- 
sure is unaccountably mangl'd in 
ſome parts of this dialogue, and a 
word or two miſſing, in all preced- 
ing editions; it is now amended in 
both those articles: one ſuperfluous 
word 1s diſmiſſ'd too, at 34, 3. 


34» 25 
when you breath &c.] The third 

editor observes very properly, the 
decency of the Prince's expreſſion 
—" breath,” and it's perfect con- 
cordance with one in uſe with the 
Greeks; quoting, in proof of it, a 
paſſage from Sui DAs, in Voce dxo- 
Joey. 

6, 


15. 

Wilt thou 45 K. The ſtring of 
epithets following is deſcriptive of 
Francis's maſter, drawn out in his 
holiday finery: knot-pated,” a cor- 
rection of the ſecond modern's, re- 
fers to his curlings; but what puke- 
ſtocing — means, the edi- 
tor is not able to ſay. This ſpeech, 
and the following, are very excellent 
ſamples of a figure in the wags Art 
of Rhetorich, call d — bambouzle. 
„ 1 bl 2. 

nether flocks, i. : ſtockings. The 
word, and it's present epithet * ne- 
ther,” occur again in E. L.“ 45, 11: 
It has been ill chang'd into—/ecks, in 
all the modern impreſſions: but then 
is the epithet ridiculous, being im- 
ply'd in the word itſelf ;. and it is 
ſtill more ridiculous, to talk of at- 
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ing that which is itſelf nothing but 
a foot. | 
- 2 

pitiful- hearted butter,] making, 
humorouſly, a lady of butter; and 
melting, the effect of a love- tale, 
pour'd into her ear by her inamo- 
rato the un, who is alſo call'd — 
* Titan :” The old reading © Titan, 
in this place, ſprung from a very 
common miſtake with compositors, 
whose eye glanc'd upon the word in 
another ; it is amended in the third 
and fourth moderns. > The trick 
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bly,— the trough of a chandler, ſet 
to catch the droppings of candles 
newly made: The Oxford copy has 
—#etch, (ſee the word in the © Glof- 


ſary” ) confeſſedly a better reading 


than catch,” as comprehending the 
figure and bulk of Falſtaff, as well 
as his greasineſs. V The ſame copy 
has —ee/-ſein, for © elf-ſein,” 1. 29, and 
there will be readers who may think 
the change neceſſary: but to perſons 
perſuaded of the actual exiſtence of 
that ſlender being an Eff, (and there 
have been ſuch in old time) © e 


of putting Ame into ſack, (I. 8.) in convey'd a proper idea, and 


is mention'd in other parts of this 
Poet, and in writers cotemporary : 
v. m. w. of W. 14, 4. and a note 
thereupon. V Falſtaff's wiſhing he 
were a weaver, l. 17, implies — 
that, if he were ſo, he might paſs 
then for one of the godly; for he 
could ing pſalms as well as the beſt 
of them: The weavers were moſt 
of them Calviniſts in this Author's 
time, and refugees from the Ne- 
therlands; addicted mainly to pſal- 
mody, which their libertine neigh- 
bours ſaid was all their religion. > 
The four latter quarto's give the 
ſpeech made by Pons, at |. 27, to 
the Prince; and, in order (as we 
may ſuppose) to make it ſomething 
the fitter, the folio's purge it of 
" Zounds and © by the Lord; and 
these wise regulations are adopted 
by all the moderns. 


41, 13. 
talloꝛv- catch, ] meaning, proba- 


correſpondent with © farveling.” 7 
The abſurd division of the ſentence 
that comes after fock-fiſh,” 1. zo, 
which obtains in a number of co- 
pies, (ſee the © V. R.“) can never be 
ſufficiently wonder'd at. 
NE 

Give him as much &c.] The ſmall 
matter of humour that there is in 
this ſpeech, derives itſelf from a 
coin call'd — a royal; with which 
the Prince is for paying the meſſen- 
ger's trouble, and ſo making him 
(more than a noble”) a © royal man.” 
> The four latter moderns bring 
the Hoſteſs in in a fright (v. V. 
R. ) at 1. 2. of this page, and put 
her entry too there: They have diſ- 
charg'd themſelves better in their 
correction in p. 42, which-is proper 
and neceſſary. 


do you ſee these meteors? &c.] The 
undiſturb'd good humour of Fal- 
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ſtaff in all attacks that are made on 
him, and the pleasantry with which 
he repels them, are well contraſted 
with Bardolph's ſoreneſs; who, in 
this place, has no little mind to be 
angry with the Prince, if he dar'd, 
and anſwer humour with rudeneſs : 
this diſposition of his he gives way 
to, without any ſcruple, in p. 67; 
where his exhalations” and © mete- 
ors” excite a fierce blaze of wit in 
fir John, that flaſhes on him un- 
mercifully. 
46, 10. 

in king Cambyſes vein.] Some ex- 
tracts from the play here alluded 
to, ſufficient to give a taſte of the 
vein of it's author, may be ſeen 
in the School: It muſt have been 
written in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
(the beginning on't, probably) for 
biſhop Bonner is mention'd in it 


diſgracefully: the whole of it is 


too dull to raise mirth by imita- 
tions, or copyings; ſo that Fal- 
ſtaff s lines in blank verſe are nei- 
ther one nor other (as has been 
thought) of that play, but resem- 
blances of the general ſtyle of ſome 
others that came out ſhortly after 
it, and were then in ating when 
Shakeſpeare turn'd writer. The o- 
ration that comes after those verſes, 
is in the ſtyle of the author of Eu- 


phues, in ſeveral parts of it; and 
particularly in that about camo- 
mile,” I. 23. | 


47» 17+ | 
Tf then the tree &c.] If by © there 


is virtue in that Falltaff,” l. 18, we 
underſtand, as we ſhould do, — that 
e, is a virtuous man, the futi- 
lity of a tranſposition that has been 
made in this paſſage by the two lat- 
ter editors, will appear very plainly: 
* Virtue (ſays the Revisal} is conſi- 
dered as the Vruit, the man as the 
tree,” and, taken fo, the conclusion 
is logical; the purport of the words 
being this, — If I can judge of the 
man by the virtue I fee in his looks, 
he muſt be a virtuous man,” ab- 
bet-ſucker,” in 1. 27, means—a pol- 
cat; and by poulterer's hare,” the 
editor is inclin'd to underſtand - the 
rabbet itſelf: the expreſſion might 
paſs for humour in those days ; and 
certainly would in the present, when 
it is the only hare that can be hung 
forth. 
48, 11. 

that reverend vice, &c.] When 
this paſſage was written, Moralities, 
and their differently- denominated 
Vices,-Iniquity, Vanity, Riot, &c.— 
were either freſh in memory, or in 
actual exhibition perhaps upon ſome 
of the ſtages: the Prince's picture 
of Falſtaff, here, and in the words 
that come after, — has allusion to 
those characters; and muſt have 
been receiv'd by an audience at that 
time of day, with even greater reliſh 
than we can have for it now. An- 
other ſtroke of wit that was tem- 
porary occurs juſt before the words 
that are quoted, whose effect ſhould 
be ſimilar : © Manningtree is a vil- 
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lage in Eſſex. 


49, 21. 

Doſt thou hear, &c. ] It will be dif- 
ficult, (not to ſay, impoſſible) to 
find a meaning for this ſpeech of 
Falſtaff's, in - > condition it has 
ſtood till this time; but allowing 
of the words now inſerted as of a 
casual omiſſion either at the preſs 
or in copying, a very good one pre- 
sents itſelf: The ſpeaker means to 


infinuate,,- that he was the © true 


prece of gold,” the thing of value that 
a man ſhould not part with; and 
advises the Prince, not to call it a 
counterfeit, that is, not to throw it 
away; as he would do, by giving 
him up to the ſheriff: this if he 
ſhould do, he tells him, — he would 
indeed be mad, whatever he might 
ſeem to the contrary. <> The flight 
correction in this page, and those in 
pages 46 & 47, are in all modern co- 
pow : that of the next page, in four 
of them; and upon a paſſage in p. 51, 
I. 13, they —4 the Ellouin — 
i. e. it will kill him to march fo 
far as twelve ſcore foot. 
52, 20. 

Diseased nature &c.] By reading 
—and in the line after this inſtead 
of © oft,” all editions, from the fifth 
quarto downward, confound the dis- 
orders which the ſpeaker is here 
treating of, and make them ſeem- 
ingly one: whereas this firſt ſentence 
is general, eruptiont comprehend- 
ing a number of uncommon phæ- 


nomena with which the © earth is 
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affected at times; and what follows, 
is ſpoken only of earthquakes : and 
there the Poet's physics are certain- 
ly right, reſpecting the cause; for 
the dreſs he has put them in, — it is 
ſuited to the mouth they proceed 
from. «> The omiſſion and chan 
in this page, were made by the ſec- 
ond editor; the inſertion, I. 8, by 
the present. 


| 2s 30. 
Bootleſs, Ty Ke. The line in old 


editions is this ;=<©Booteles home, and 


weather beaten backe.” The ſecond 
editor (and his ſucceſſors follow 
him) has adminiſter'd a cure for it's 
lameneſs, by taking him from the 
line that preceeds it, and ſetting it 
at the head of the present line; 
which if the reader approves of, he 
is welcome to his opinion : but per- 
haps he will be better contented 
with what he finds in this copy, 
though the licence that is taken 
is double; confiſting in a diſcarding 
of backe, and bringing home * 
from the place which it occupy'd, 
to fill up the vacancy : The ſource 
of the corruption might be — an 
accidental repeating of © home af - 
ter © booteles;” and © backe” a compo- 
sitor's criticism, inſtead of putting 
it out. 
54, 28. 

Methinks, my moiety, | meaning — 
portion or ſhare in general: Nor 
is this the only part of his works, 
in which it is ſo us'd; for the ſe- 
cond ſpeech of his © Lear ” affords 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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another example of it, ſtrictly pa- 
rallel. The black-letter word in l. 
3. is from the Oxford edition: for 
what the reader perceives in that 
character, in 55, 56 & 58, this e- 
ditor is accountable. The import 
of the words range concealments ” 
(57, 4.) is hidden arts, or (as they 
are call'd of the vulgar) black arts, 


meaning — magick and ſorcery ; in 


these, ſays Worceſter, Glendower is 
* exceedingly well read,” and a great 


proficient. | 
58, 2. 
ſhe, and my fiſter Percy,] The uni- 


form reading of all the copies, is — 
* ſhe and my Aunt Percy; and Ho- 
linſhed, from whom the general fa- 


ble is taken, tells us, — ſhe was in- 


% 


deed aunt to Mortimer, and, with- 
al, that her name was Eleanor: 
Shakeſpeare makes her his ſiſter, and 
that rightly, and advisedly: for to 
have call'd her—aunt, and (of courſe) 
her husband — uncle to Mortimer, 
would have deſtroy'd that air of 
youth which he thought proper to 
throw into both these characters. 
But, in this ſcene, the hiſtorical 
truth ſeems again to have taken pos- 
seſſion of his imagination, and he 
drops the words —brother, and —bro- 
ther-m-law, and iter, which he 
has hitherto us'd, and, in their ſtead, 
gives us—aunt, and cousin; which 
laſt too is improper, for then it 
ſhould have been uncle: To purge 
him of this defect, and, withal, to 
make the Poet conſiſtent with him- 


ſelf, it was neceſſary to use ſome li- 
berties, which (it is hop'd) will be 
pardon'd : these liberties are, — the 
ſubſtituting here er for aunt; and 
brother for the word cousin, in five 
other places of this ſcene, where 
Mortimer ſpeaks to Percy. The o- 


- miſſion in 1. 27. is another liberty 


alſo, taken by this editor. 
. 

that pretty Welſh) meaning — her 
tears; and the word par y, a little 
lower, ſignifies — language, ſimply: 
These remarks, with the punctua- 
tion, and the inſerted word too, — 
give a clearneſs to the paſſage before 
us, in which it has been hitherto 
ſomething defective. 


$9, Ig. 

Now I percerve, K.) This ſpeech, 
and the next, are printed as verſe in 
all old editions; and verſe they are, 
but of that free and looſe ſort which 
the Poet ſometimes uses. The word 
devil, in this line, is a monoſylla- 
ble; and the z#us is upon the firſt 
ſyllable of the word © underſtands,” 
in the ſame line, which makes the 
fourth foot a trochee : the fourth 
foot too of 1. 19. is a trochee ; and 
the laſt ſyllable of the word a/7c- 
gether is redundant, and does not 
enter into the ſcanſion. V The al- 
teration, I. 8, was made by the firii 
modern, 

060,245: 

'Trs the next way, &c.] The ten- 
dency of these expreſſions is certain- 
ly very obſcure ; but they ſeem to 
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be a reflection upon his wife's un- 
tractableneſs : to deal with which, 
he would inſinuate —= that he had 
need be a zatilor,” to mend, or new 
make her; and, withal, endow'd 
with the patience of one that teaches 
robin-red-breaſls to fing. The al- 
teration at 1. 7, was made by the ſe- 
cond modern; that at 10, by the 
fourth; and the omiſſion, I. 20, is 
new. 
61, 7. 

2 mean atraints,] © Attempts,” 
which was the reading before the 
fourth modern, is capable of no 
interpretation that will ſuit with 
this place; in which are two diſtinct 
_ againſt the Prince, expreſſ'd 
briefly and plainly in the line that 
comes next, by the words © barren 
Pleasures, and © rude ſociety: to the 
latter, the word © attaints, and it's 
epithets, will be found correſpond- 
ing, if that ſenſe of the word be ad- 
mitted which may be ſeen in the 
"© Gloſſary ;” and the verbs that come 
after it, match'd” and © grafted to,” 
accord in ſome measure to either 
part of the charge, but moſt of all 
to the laſt. © in reproof of many 
tales,” I. 17, has the force of —when 
I ſhall have reprov'd or confuted 
many tales, | 


ter illuſtrated, than by that which 
Heaven is pleas' d to ſhew towards 
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him; which is ſo immenſe, that 
the quality may well be conſider d 
as peculiar to Heaven; and what 
man ſhews of it to man, a partial 
derivation from thence, or (as the 
Poet calls it) a theft. Contractions 
full as extraordinary as ſcarded 
may be found by turning over the 
Glaſſary; ſo that the amendment 
is juſtify'd by example as well as 
neceſlity : the latter cannot be urg d 
abſolutely in behalf of the amend- 
ment that follows, it is admitted as 
likely: both of them have a place 
in the two laſt editions. By gave 
his countenance,” 1. 27, is meant 
ſimply— gave himſelf; but the ſenſe 
is ſo phras'd for the fake of ſet- 
ting © countenance” in opposition to 


63, 8. 

Aﬀord no K. The © Revial 
objects to © afford,” as not agreeing 
in time. with the verbs that come 
after it, (*drowz'd, bung, ſlept, & 
render'd,” which have the ſame re- 
lation as that) and proposes— Ofer'd 
inſtead of it : but there will be few 
readers, that will not rather put up 
with ſuch a trifling inaccuracy, than 
embrace a word which the ear does 
not reliſh, and that is defective in 
ease; 9+ An objection, that (in the 
editor's . lyes againſt a 
word in his text, ute in l. 133 for 
which he had been glad to read — ab, 
had he met with authority. The 
correction he has made in I. 2. was 
pointed out by the metre : _ other 

| . | 
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in I. 25. is acquieſc'd in as likely, 


and in compliance with four mo- 

derns. * | 
e 

* ftain my favours] The ſame © Re- 

val has put a ſenſe upon © fav- 

ours” which the editor cannot ac- 

cede to; namely, that the word 


means — a miſtreſs's favours, the 


commoneſt of which was a glove; 
a token this very Prince is ſaid in 
R. 2 (85, 13.) to have deſign'd 
wearing upon a certain occasion: 
but the words maſe,” and“ waſh 


away, declare againſt this interpre- 


tation of © Favours,” and make the 
editor incline towards — features, a 
ſenſe the word will bear without vi- 
olence. The line were much more 


compleat if fan” could be put 


out of it, and © Hide plac'd in it's 
room; which is hardly a greater li- 
cence than one the moderns have 
excrcis'd neceſſarily in 1. 31. 

_— J KCN. } Ci 
Our busineſs valued,] © valued” is 
here a triſſyllable, and us'd in the 
fenſe of = calculated: the conſtruc- 
tion and ſenſe of the whole, = By 
this reck ning, as I and others have 
calculated the busineſs, our-general 
forces ſhall meet at Bridgnorth fome 
twelve days hence. The place is 
euriouſly mangl'd in the four latter 
moderns: nothing is chang'd in it 
now, nor nothing added, but / 
in 1. 9. ln the maxim with which 
the ſcene: closes, Advantage ' is 
made a perſon, poetically, and imm 


put for = himſelf. 
69, 2. 
- ſhall I not &c.] The expreſſions 
" fake mine ease in mine inn, appear 
to have been common of old, from 
two epigrams of John Heywood's, 
intitl'd — Of ease in an Inne: but 
little is to be gather'd from them, 
concerning the phrase's import ge- 
nerally ; which was neither more nor 
leſs than—Shall not my caſtle be my 
ſecurity ? ſhall I not do what I will 
in it ???2It is rather ſtrange, that the 
correction in the opposite page, 1. 
IT, ſhould be found only in the 
third and laſt moderns. 
70, 6. 

in a drawn fox;] A newly-kill'd fox 
is ſometimes drawn over grounds 
by the huntſmen, for the purpose of 
training young hounds, and alſo of 
keeping old ones in exercise: both 
of them are deceiv'd by the ſcent, 
and purſue with great eagerneſs ; 
but find in the end, there is u truth 
in it. > Maid Marrian was one 
of the perſonages that' made up a 
morris dance, along with other 
companions of the fam'd Robin 
Hood, to whom (it ſeems) ſhe was 
miſtreſs : these dances were often 
hiſtorical ; presenting actions and 
characters of this or that hero, and 
none oft'ner than the man above- 
mention'd, | the performers being 
conſtantly men. In the page at- 
ter this (I. 20.) is a phrase for which 
the editor cannot ber iss account, 


than by ſupposing it introductive ci 
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one that comes after, pocket up 
wrong, —and akin to't in meaning. 


2 1% 

T am pacifyd /till.] There is great 
expreſſion in © /#//,” and great hu- 
mour : purporting— that he and the 
Hoſteſs had had a number of quar- 
rels, and that ſhe had always found 
him the ſame man he was now, ea- 
sily © pacify'd :* The Oxford editor 
points the place otherwise, and in 
ſuch a way as gives it quite a new 
meaning ; but with -no advantage 
to't, rather the contrary. «> All the 
old ones break the Prince's laſt 
ſpeech exactly as it is in this copy ; 
{o that it wanted nothing of very 
good verſe but the purging now gi- 
ven it, which the reader has at the 
bottom. 


31. 

not 1, my dl. Ire eye of the firſt 
compositor was caught by ind in 
this line, and he gave it us again at 
the end of it: the compositor next 
but one after him went a ſtep far- 
ther, giving us a repetition of H 
too, as well as of © ind; and both 
their miſtakes are handed faithfully 
down to us, in all other copies, old 
and new: In ſome of them (tee the 
two laſt) these miſtakes are made 
the ground-work of what are call'd 
—emendations : neither are they the 
only ones which this page offers; 
for, inſſead of the inſertion in J. 25, 
© letters in that line is expung d 
by them, ard / in 1. 23, and the 
verſe order d differently — what 


it is in this copy. The black- letter 
words in the next page, and those 
in the page after it, were put in by 
this editor; but the correction, I. 18, 
belongs to the ſecond modern. 

76, 18. 

All Jurniſb d, &c.] This gallant 
deſcription is deform'd in the courſe 
of it with four ſeveral corruptions, 
that have crept into all ancient co- 
pies, and are retain'd in moſt” new 
ones. By the firſt, in I. 20, the / 
tridge is ſaid abſurdly to bate liłe an 
eagle; and what is really two diſ- 
tinct fimilies, is run into one: this 
is ſet to rights in the Oxford editi- 
on, and in that only. The correcti- 
on in I. 25. is in that and it's ſuc- 
ceſſor, and ſhould not be doubted 
of; for though on may be ſaid of 
the helmet, it can not of the bever® 
(which is only a part of it) with any 
propriety. In the next place, what 
is now the twenty-ſecond line, by 
ſome accident or other comes after 
"midſummer ”(1.24.) in the ancienteſt 
quarto, and is continu'd ſo down to 
this time: whoſo pleases to put it 
there now, will feel what a lame 
kind of period reſults from ſuch a 
position, and will hardly think of 
imputing it to Shakeſpeare himſelf; 
any more than he will the laſt of 
this ſtring of corruptions, the falſe 
grammar in 1. 28, when ſo easy a 
correction presents itſelf as that he 
ſees in this copy. 


| 77, Ii. | | 
Harry to Harry ſhall, &c.] Supply 
11 
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be oppos'd ; and in the line after 
this,— © Meet too they ſhall, and 
&c. the anomalous conſtruction of 


both of them ſprung from the rime, 
the conftraint that is caus'd by it. 


8, 17. 

worſe . el deer, &c.] Is 
it probable, that any good writer 
would bring in a compariſon from 
faule in one place, and follow it 
in another from wild duckes,” and 
that immediately d or that he would 
use * when he is ſpeaking of 
fowle, which is appropriated in a 
manner to deer ? these, and other 
conſiderations, make the Oxford e- 
ditor's amendment, which his ſuc- 
eeſſor has adopted in , nearl 

certain. — iche 1— 
ments in this page, and that in the 
next, will ſpeak Ne themſelves, and 
their property is not worth contend- 
ing for ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the present editor has no fort of 
claim to them. «> The ſcene closes 
with two riming lines, the firſt of 
which has been garbl'd improperl 

in four late editions ; for the ſen 

is as follows : — Vell, this coming 
10 &. Fits a dull fighter, and a keen 
gueſt.” That it is indeed an old pro- 
verb, the editor does not pretend to 
affirm ; but it has the caſt of one, 


certainly. 
Tr, 6. 


Ver. Content.] There is great 
beauty in this ſpirited rejoinder of 
Vernon's, and it's inſtant retraction 
which follows in 1. 8; the latter is 
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the dictate of conviction and wis- 
dom, which had ſuffer d a kind of 
momentary ſtiffling in the heat of 
his contention with Douglas: One 
of his lines juſt before, I. 2, had a 
foot that was uſeleſs, indeed hurt- 
ful; but inſtead of the hurtful one, 
the moderns have lop'd off one that 
was ſound, namely — this day.” 
82, 25. 

With tears &c.] Accompanying 
his vows with words declarative of 
his © zea/” for the publick welfare, 
and of innocency in the matter for 
which he was baniſh'd, back'd with 
tears. The words © more and leſs ” 
in 1. 30, refer to those in I. 28, and 
mean - all orders of them, the grea- 
ter and leer both. For the chan- 
ges in the opposite page, - the firſt 
is in the four latter moderns, the o- 
ther in three of them. In the . 
R.“ are three ſeveral emendations, 
belonging to this page, which are 
recommended to the reader's obser- 


vance. 
84, 18. 

to the lord Mareſbal;] meaning 
Thomas lord Mowbray, his confe- 
derate in the other rebellion, out of 
which is form'd the whole ſerious 
part of the action of the play that 
comes next : Both these plays ap- 
pear to have been plan'd at the fame 
time, and with great judgment, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of their 
actions duration; the preciſe time 
of which, may be gather'd in those 
collections from Holinſhed which 
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are enter'd in the © School” for that 
purpose. <> The firſt line of p. 85. 
may be paraphras'd thus; = Upon 
whom too they reckon'd as a 

of their ſtrength. What is done in 
84, 3 & 85, g. came from the ſe- 
cond modern; what the reader ſees 
beſide in those pages, from the edi- 
tor now before him, 

37, 27. 

As- from &.] The neceſſity of 
this emendation is ſo glaring, that 
it is almoſt an impertinence to make 
any remarks on it: neither had there 
been any, if the And had not 
gone down through ſuch a number 
of what are call'd—critical editions, 
that their authority may induce a 
ſuſpicion, that there is conſtruction 
and ſenſe in the period without this 
amendment; if there be ſuch ſuſ- 
pecter, let him but peruse it again 
in any one of their copies, and he 
will find his miſtake. 

88, 7. 

Whereby you ſtand &c.] The inat- 
tention and haſte of these gentle- 
men is more notorious ſtill in this 
paſſage, than in that which was laſt 
ſpoke of; for they who run, might 
(as one would think) have perceiv'd 
it's corruption, and the change that 
was requisite, unleſs they ran in 
their ſleep. «> The poet's _— 
in I. 21. is expreſſd with too much 
conciſeneſs : © want is carry'd for- 
ward of courſe into that line; but 
after the words moody beggars,” we 
want a very different verb from in- 
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paint, ſuch as = uphold it : and 
* ftarving is us'd too licentiouſly, 
for — watching with the eagerneſs 
of men that are ſtarv d. His com- 
pounds, 1. 30, are beautiful and of 
easy conception: importing - that 
Hotſpur's valour was of the moſt 
active kind; and the degree of it 

ater, than is usually found in 
uch young years. V The inſertion 
in the opposite page, I. 17, is new: 
two other words in that character, 
that are met with in the conrſe of 
this ſcene, were put in by the ſe- 
cond modern. 

91, 23. 

Hot. Defy him &c.) Hotſpur, = 
who from his ſtation, his temper, 
and every conſideration imaginable, 
muſt have been the firſt to take fire 
at his uncle's intelligence, which 
moreover is directed to him, — is 
made the ſecond in copies; for this 
line is taken from him by all of 
them, and given to Douglas: and to 
make the other ſtill tamer, the mo- 
derns patch the line that is left to 
him in this manner; Lord Douglas,. 
go you then and tell him fo. If what 
is urg'd be not ſufficient already to- 
thew the fitneſs of the present cor- 
rection, another argument for it may 
be fetch d from what Douglas does 
ſay in 1. 25; where his briſk defiance, 
according to. copies, is dwindl'd 
down to a bearing it willingiy. 
The firſt and in that line (I. 25.) 
is made - I, by the four latter mo- 
derns; an unneceſſary word, deſtruc- 
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tive of harmony, and of ſpirit and 
ease likewise: their performance in 
the opposite page, 1. 30, is of ano- 
ther complexion. 

92, II. 

How fhew'd his omg ] meaning 
—his challenge : the ſecond quarto's 
compositor made the word — © ta/k- 
ing, and his blunder has been re- 


tain'd to this time. The next ſpea- 


ker (Vernon) has not expreſſ'd him- 
ſelf fully in the firſt of his ſenten- 
ces; we ſeem to want, after mo- 
deftly,” ſome ſuch words as the fol- 
lowing, — Neither can Imagine one. 
<> What he ſays at l. 20, is quaint; 
but intelligible enough in itſelf, and 
neceſſary to the perfecting of what 
before it ; and yet the ſecond, 
the fourth, and laſt moderns have 
thought fit to diſcard it. +» Their 
correCtion in 1. 31. is ſuch as they 
could not readily miſs of, and there 
will be readers who will ſay the 
ſame thing of the correction that 
follows it ; which notwithſtanding 
they have miſſ d, and fo have both 
their companions. 
| #84 2 
To ſpend &c.] A magnanimous 
ſentiment! refcu'd from the corrup- 
tion that cover'd it by the Oxford e- 
ditor: See it's reading below. The 
true import of the words in Italic, 
I. 29, has been given in a former 
note upon a paſſage in p. 32: But 


it will be proper to add to it here, 


that Eſperance ” muſt be made of 
four ſyllables, more Gallico, in both 


paſſages neceſlarily ; the measure 
claims it in this place, in the other 
the cadence. heaven to earth,” l. 
32, is— One might wager heaven to 
carth, 
944 30. 
A fool &c.] The nonſenſe of the 
reading at bottom, which is that of 
the firſt folio, ſtands confeil'd ; and 
* zohither ” (which has been all the 
line's difference hitherto) gives us 
barely a meaning, but no convenient 
one certainly : the ſuitableneſs of 
that we have now, will hardly be 
queſtion'd; and it is further recom- 
mended, by the great ease of the 
change that has help'd us to't. «+ 
The black-letter word in 1. 7. is 
from the Oxford edition. 
ie 
Here's no vanity* | The variety of 
tones in this paſlage is a part of it's 
humour, and no little one: Blunt” 
therefore, in the line before this, is 
not ſpoke interrogatively, as ſome 
moderns have pointed it, but in the 
tone of one who has juſt recogniz d 
him: * you,” in the ſentence after, 
requires a humorous emphaſis ; and 


the tone of the words that are quo- 


ted, is declar'd by their pointing: ſo 
that within the ſhort compaſs of a 
line and a half, five tones are com- 
priz'd ; ſome of which are ſo ſtrong, 
that he muſt be no ordinary maſter 
of ſpeaking, who can paſs graceful- 
ly — one to the other, V What 
cloud it was that ſat upon the edi- 
tor's mind, when the ſentence be- 
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ginning © there's” in l. 15, was un- 
der conſidering, he knows not ; but 
a cloud there was, it is certain: o- 
therwise, he had never been led by 
authority to keep the not after 
" there's;” when hardly light is more 
ſtriking, than that that vt ſhould 
be = but. 
+2... 

Turk Gregory &c.] It is probable, 
that (as we are told in two moderns, 
the third, and the laſt) pope Gre- 
gory the ſeventh is the © Turk ” to 
whom Falſtaff compares himſelf : 
his hiſtory is ſufficiently known ; 
and they who do know it, will ac- 


knowledge the fitneſs of the appel-, 


lation beſtow'd on him. The grea- 
ter part of this paſſage hobbles be- 
tween a prose and a verſe in the an- 
_ cient editions: the twenty-third line 
is purg'd of it's ſuperfluous © pr'y- 
thee” in the four latter moderns ; 
but the adjuſtment of the reſt, was 
left to this editor. 


97. 31. 
. Of Shirley,] This conjectural a- 
mendment of the orthography of 
the proper name — Sheriy may not 
be right, for Holinſhed ſpells the 
word - SHorly, and calls the party — 
ſir Hugh; putting him among the 
ſlain on the King's ſide, along with 
tir John Clifton, and fir Nicholas 
Gauſell, which in the Poet is Gaw- 
fey.” The expunger of valiant ” 
was the ſecond modern, who was 
alſo the firſt inſerter of 4” in the 
oppasite page; but the omiſſion juſt 
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before it, 1. 18, was made by this 
editor, 

98, 7. 

thy loſt opinion ;] meaning — cha- 

racer, ſimply; that which you had 
with me, the opinion I had of you. 
By favours” in the opposite 
page, I. 32, is meant (as the Revital 
ſays properly) ſomething thrown o- 
ver Hotſpur, and moſt likely—a 
ſcarf. The omiſſion at J. 23. is co- 
py'd from the four latter moderns ; 
that in 6. is a new one; both of 
them are rather proper, than ne- 
ceſlary. 

100, 5. 

Be not remember d &c.] What bu- 
sineſs the diſjunctive particle But 
(which has been the reading till 
now) can have in this place, the 
molt learned critick will not be able 
to tell us: connection is the ſpea- 
ker's deſign, and to word his with 
otherwise, and the purport of his 
words is as follows; Let not thy e- 
pitaph's reader think of what occa- 
sion d thy death, and ſo awaken thy 
* zgnomy.” See that word in the 


_— 103, 28 
Jr "Vs 


fo fairly done,] The vicious read- 
ing at bottom is corrected thus in 
the firſt modern editor, — ſo far is 
his ſucceſſors keep the old words; 
but put a far before fair,” that 
* busineſs might not be made a 
triſſyllable: the man of judgment 
will weigh these corrections along 


with that he has here, and make his 
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choice as he pleases. The reply of 
prince John to his brother is inſert- 
ed with ſome unwillingneſs: the fo- 
lio's have it not, and poſſibly by the 
author's direction; thinking that 


. 
—_— 


what the prince has to ſay, might 
be better exprefſ'd-in a bow, than 
by ſuch a jingling and weak cou- 
plet as is given him here, 


—— ͤͤääé— —d 
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Enter the Goddeſs Rumour, ] The 
folio's call this ſcene—the © Induc- 
tion; a title which it has no juſt 
claim 'to, further than as it opens 
the play, and introduces the next 
ſcene's action: in itſelf, it partici- 

more of a Chorus, ſuch as the 
next play ( H. 5.”) is furniſh'd 
with, than of what the writers at 
that time of day call'd—an Induction; 
whose true nature may be learnt 
from that in this Author's * 2 
the ſ. and from two or three in the 
drama's of Jonſon. <» © Rumour,” or 
common Fame, is perſonify'd and 
made an actor in ſeveral poems, 
but more happily never than in the 
present: for through her miniſtry 
chiefly, the enſuing neceſſary de- 
tail of a paſt action is render d pleas- 
ing and new to us, and heighten'd 
throughout in the courſe of it with 
many affecting touches of paſſion, 
fetch'd from nature. «<> The reading 
in the page after this, I. 12, has the 


authority of only the ſecond folio: 
but notwithſtanding, is embrac'd by 
the editor, as of a more poctical caſt 
than the other, (v. V. R.“) and 
very likely the true one, recover d 
in that edition by chance. «> Lower 
down in that page, 1. 21, is an ex- 
preſſion of ſingular boldneſs, — he 
poſts come tiring on; it's meaning 
tiring themſelves and horſes, ex- 
hauſted with the. ſpeed they have 
made. «> The. correction, 1. 19, is 
certain; and 1s in three late editions, 
6, 20. | 

Nor. Ha! again? | What ſhall we 
ſay is the import of this expreſſion 
again? rightly, it ſhould relate to 
ſome ſecond intelligence; but this 
which occasions it, is the firſt and 
the only one : therefore, another 
ſenſe muſt be ſought for; and the 
fitteſt that offers, is — that it refers 
to the double iaſtance of loſs” that 
Travers had from the gentleman,” 
which is confider'd as a double re- 
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port of it. See this ſpeech in the 
moderns. ae 
8, 29. 

For from his metal &c. ] The word 
metal is one of thoſe hacknied meta- 
phorical terms, which reſumes ſo 
much of a literal ſenſe as not to need 
the idea (from whence the figure is 
taken) to be kept up. So that it may 
with elegance enough be ſaid, His 
metal was abated, as well as His cou- 
rage was abated. But when the wri- 
ter ſhews, as here, both before and 
after, [his party fleel'd= turn'd on 
themſelves like dull and heavy lead] 
that his intention was not to drop 
the idea from whence he took his 
metaphor, then he cannot ſay with 
propriety and elegance, his metal was 
abated ; becauſe what he predicates 
of metal, muſt be then convey'd in a 
term conformable to the metaphor. 
Hence I conclude that Shakeſpeare 
wrote, Which once in him rebated, 
7. e. blunted.” W. No enforcing 
is neceſſary of the changes in the 
page after this: the firſt is from the 
Oxford edition. 

(0031835 5: | 

Tra. This ſtrained &c.] Whoſo 
pleases to read again with attention 
the beginning of i a ſpeech in p. 6. 
made by Travers, will ſee who this 
© Umfrevile ” is to whom the quar- 
to's give the line that is — (v. 
below) prefacing the other that fol- 


lows it with the ſame letters that 


are ſeen in this copy: that this lat- 
ter is rightly aſſign d, appears from 


it's addreſſing Northumberland in 
terms 'befitting the character of a 
fellow peer and aſſociate; but the 
terms of the other are different, and 
equally well adapted on their part to 


the mouth of a favour'd domeſtic, 


ſuch as he apparently was to whom 
they are now given : Other reasons 
there are, and of weight, that might 
be urg'd for the present aſſignment 
of what the quarto's aſcribe to Um- 
frevile, by a miſtake that can not be 
accounted for, parallel'd easily. He 
who in the play before this is call'd 
only ſir Richard Vernon, was (un- 
leſs the editor is greatly miſtaken) 
baron of Kinderton ; and, had the 
Poet been ſo diſpos'd, might have 
been  call'd ſo, as well as. fir John 
Umfrevile titl'd — Bardolph : Peers 
are perpetually degraded in Chro- 
nicles ; fir Thomas and fir Henry 
Piercy occur as often in them, as 
earl of Worceſter and carl of North- 
umberland. ru. 
De, 20. 


Y „ knew &c.] The ſentiment ex- 


prefl'd in this line is ſimilar to one 
deliver'd by Worceſter, in 1. H. 4.” 
p. 19. The now proper position 
of a comma at l. 1. in the opposite 
ge, makes ſo ſignal a change in 
that line's ſenſe, that it was thought 
juſtice: to point it out in a note; it 
ſtood before at propos'd.” ww" rug- 
gedit (10, 1.) is from the three 
latter modern. 
| * 322. <100 7:7 


| knew cure for.] No ſuch phrase 
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as he neu for is acknowledg'd by 
Engliſhmen; therefore the word in- 
ſerted is neceſſary, certainly appo- 
site: Under covert of this ſame doc- 
tor's reply, the Poet ſhoots an arrow 
of ſatire againſt preſcribing to uri- 
nals; taking patients in cure, with- 
out any other knowledge of them or 
their caſe than a fight of their wa- 
ter. © nan d with an agat, l. 21, 
means, primarily, maſter of a man 
upon agat: but now, ſays he, I have 
got one; for you, ſpeaking to his 
Page, are juſt ſuch a figure as I have 
ſeen upon agats, worn in rings. 
Do 


> £9. 
be may keep it &c.] By © face-roy- 
al is meant, in this ſentence,, a 
farthing, or halfpenny ; that, ſays 
Falſtaff, is all the expence that the 
Prince's © face royal will ever put 
him to, 2 . — it © af ” that, 
"for @ barber ſball never earn fix- 
Pence out of it. In explanation of 
the twenty-fourth line of p. 13, the 
laſt editor observes very properly, 
that Paul's” was the resort of lach 
people as Bardolph, cheats, loiter- 
ers, and knights of the poſt. 


ES» 9. . 

Pal. Very well, &c.] The printer 
of the quarto editions having pre- 
fac'd this ſpeech with Old. it is 
conſider d by the third modern edi- 
tor as what he calls a ſelf-evident 
proof of an opinion he has elſe- 
where advanc'd—that Shakeſpeare's. 


Falſtaff was Oldcaſtle firſt : but the 


reades may help himſelf, if he plea- 


ses, to a more evident proof of the 


contrary; by doing what has been 
before recommended to him, ex- 
changing Falſtaff for Oldcaſtle, in 
all periods where the former occurs, 
and then observing the run of them. 
The miſtake may as well be ac- 
counted for, by ſupposing—that the 
Poet himſelf thought, while he was 
penning this ſpeech, of the other 
4 Oldcaſtle, and put his name 
ere. The amendments made by 
addition in this page, and in the op- 
posite, I. 26, are truly evident; 
the latter only in this page is bor- 
row'd. | 
L; 16, 20. | 
he youthful prince &c.] Ev 
good Tomes of humour will ! 
eſce in the present correction, as he 
cannot but ſee how much this ſpeech 
ſuffers by a change that printers have 
made in it of one of it's terms; a 
change the very cadence declares a- 
inſt, were there no other reason. 
The ſpeech's humour receives ſome 
addition, by ſupposing that there 
actually was ſuch a figure as the lat- 
ter part of it mentions, blind, and 
led about the ſtreets by a dog, much 
upon that time. Sir John's puns 
upon angel, (17, 7. &c.) ſuffer by 
punctuation in moderns: For the 
interpretation and. force of cofter- 
monger,” (a new alteration) v. the 


18, 23. 
But it was &c.] This paſſage, and 
another in p. 30, (both enclos'd be- 
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tween hooks) ſtand as part of the 
text, and unnoted, in the two quar- 
to's, and the four latter moderns : 
the folio's omit them, and, as we 
may reasonably ſuppose, by advice 
of the author ; the incoherence and 
weakneſs of this paſſage, and the 
near approach to prophaneneſs that 
is ſeen in the other, being causes 
ſufficient to recommend an exclu- 
sion: But as they are not without 
merit in part, the present editor has 
taken a middle way with them ; left 
them in the ſtations they occupy 
in the copies above-mention'd, but 
with a mark ſet upon them that de- 
notes his opinion. 


21, 3. 
Bar. Yes, ff K. The ſetting- 
out of this ſpeech was reſcu'd from 
the nonſenſical ſtate which it's print- 
ers had wa it in, by the ſecond mo- 
dern's change of © Indeed to In- 
pede :” he ſhould have gone a ſtep 
farther, and amended © inſtant,” and 
* this;” the former has the look of 
a wanton correction made at preſs, 
for good writing requires the term 
ſhould be kept to that is in the firſt 
member; and by the latter, (a casual 


corruption) an observation, deſignd 


to be general, is made ſpecial: His 
change of action to at is intol- 
erable, for the place's import is this; 
Ves, if the present force where- 
with war ſhould be made, forbid 
carrying that war into present ac- 
tion. w An over-fondneſs of be- 
ang conciſe has a little injur'd this 
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remark's illuſtration, fetch'd from 
© buds :” for © deſpair,” which (in re- 
gular conſtruction) ſhould be an ac- 
cuſative, muſt be nominative ; and 
* warrant ” and gives annex d to 
it, to make the ſentence grammati- 
cal, and a tally with that before it. 
> The little change in 1. 14. is ne- 
ceſſary; and that in I. 22. begets a 
clearneſs in that particular paſſage, 
whoſe ſenſe was ſeen before but im- 
perfectly. V ct (1. 27.) is put 
figuratively for the building erected 
by it. «> very, in the page's laſt 
line, is in no other copy; it crept in 
by heedleſsneſs, and adviſe may diſ- 
card it. 
22, 16. 

To French &c.)] The casual omiſ- 
fion of © To” in the quarto impreſſi- 
ons, ſet at work ſome amender or 
other, and produc'd a very different 
line from the present; it is in the 
"F,# -"and(withal) an account of it's 
followers. The French (as Shake- 
ſpeare's chroniclers tell us) came as 
aids to © Glendower ” and join'd him, 
and ſo were no diſtinct enemy: but 
it ſuited the Poet's purpose to make 
them ſo; and he = done it, in 
ſome lines before this, without ſcru- 
ple. > tbeir and ber are put 
mutually the one for the other in a- 
bundance of places ; which ſhould 
juſtify the changes enſuing, © com- 
monwealths,” when perſonify'd, be- 
ing always ſpoke of as females. 


23, 30. 
Ay, ay, good! Mr. Snare.] This 
K k 2 
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good lady was not fo ill- provided 
with modes of - expreſſion in her 
way, that Mr. Snare ſhould be ac- 
coſted by her here (and before ſhe 
has ſeen them too) in the very words 
of her next addreſs to him: (v. 
R.“) the truth is, he is not accoſt- 
eld at all, but enquir'd for, Ay, ay, 
good Mr. Snare, where is he?” and 
dnare anſwers as well to her as the 
Boy: Which Boy, the reader may 
look long enough before he will find 
him in any copy; by which ſagaci- 
ous . proceeding, Phang's Sirrab 
is ſpoke to no body. one in the 
next page, I. 21, has been alter'd to 
—hone, i. e. loan, with ſome appear- 
ance of fitneſs. : but 'twere better 
underſtood, than expreſſ'd; for, by 
expreſſing it, the ſentence is wholly 
depriv'd-of -a certain ſquint there is 
in it towards the ſame idea that is 
prevalent in moſt of her ſpeeches. 
In another of the Hoſteſs's mak- 
ing, (25, 14.) the humour is over- 
doſ'd in ſome copies; Good people, 
bring a reſcue is ſufficiently comic, 
without adding or tuo to it. 
5 8 , 17. 

Pag. Away, you &c.] Care, judg- 
ment, faithfulneſs, all the qualities 
with which an editor ought to be 
gifted, are diſplay d in the aſſign- 
ment of this ſpeech by the moderns 
to Falſtaff: the firſt of them pick d 


it up in 4zs folio; and. ſo it is hand- 


ed down in ſucceſſion, from one to 
other, through all the reſt; together 
with an infinite number of other er- 


rors, of all ſizes and ſhapes. The 
four laſt of them bring in the Page, 
and ſend him off again without ſay- 
ing any thing; when here were 
words for him, in every authentic 
edition, ſo certainly his, that they 
muſt have been given him, had 
those editions declar'd the contrary: 
the mint appears 1n the coinage; for 
ſuch words could only come from a 
Page, to expreſs— you greasy, fuſty, 
termagant jade, you ramping one; 
which is follow'd by a flourith of 
the ſkewer that his maſter had ſtuck 
on him. <-> bony-ſuckle ” and © hony- 
feed” ( 9 & 10.) have been rightly 
explain'd to mean — homicidal and 
homicide ; but © lubber's head (24, 
18.) is left unnotic'd; and yet there 
may be readers who will not diſco- 
ver, under ſuch a corruption, Jib- 
bard's head, which is itſelf a cor- 
ruption of —/eopard. 
26, 16. 

for liking his father &c.] A read- 
ing of only the ſecond folio; but 
preferable to the other (which ſee) 
upon two accounts: firſt, in that 
liking is a fitter word for the ſpea- 
ker than ikening;” and, in the next 
place, there is more probability in 
Falſtaff s having this broken. head for 
freedoms us'd with. the Father, than 
for any he could take with the Son, 
who ſwallow'd nicknames by do- 
zens, and pay'd the giver in kind. 
In the page after this (I. 24.) are 
ſome odd expreſſions that fall from 
the. Chief Juſtice, but their ſenſe 1s 
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apparent: You ſpeak as having 
power to do wrong : but ſpeak ſuit- 
ably to what you know your repu- 
tation requires, what will have a 
proper effect on it, and ſatiſſ the 
gor <woman.” The moderns leave 
out of before your ;” but whe- 
ther to the phrase's advantage, let 
the reader determine. V © wwater- 
work in 28, 9. means - water-co- 
lours: and the” hunting,” the © tory,” 
the © drollery, recommended as fur- 
niture, are ſuch prints as are every 
day ſeen in houses of this fort. 
| a. K. 

Bar. Come, * &c.] The reſtorer 
of this ſpeech to it's owner, was the 
third modern : Bardolph brings the 
Boy from an ale-houſe ; where, by 
making him get a pottle-pot's mai- 
denhead,” he is fitted for the confi- 
dent pertneſſes that he utters imme- 
diately, and the reſt that come af- 
terwards. V To the ſame editor we 
are indebted for the correction in 
the oppasite page, at 1. 7; he is fol- 
low'd in both of them: But why is 
the ſecond folio follow'd in it's miſ- 
taken aſſignment of a ſpeech in the 
present page, I. 25, to the Prince? 
He is busy'd about the letter: and, 
while he is ſo engag'd, Poins com- 
ments upon it's reſpectful delivery; 
and then, as the Prince had juſt been 
doing before him, enquires about 
Falſtaff. 

3. 10. 

But the letter: — ] From hence 

ta the word ſure in 1, 16, Poins 


is made the ſpeaker of nothing in a- 
ny one copy, (that of Oxford ex- 
cepted) but of the words - Why, 
this is a certificate; all that is inter- 
mediate beſides, comes from the 
Prince, — a firſt-rate abſurdity. > 
Much has been ſaid about Romans 
and Roman, and which word is the 
true one; without reflecting that 
the matter in queſtion is —epiſtola- 
ry " brevity,” and in particular the 
forms of addrefling, in which the 
Romans were molt conciſe : many 
not remote from fir John's I com- 
mend me to thee,” &c. are found in 
all their epiſtles; and tranſlations 
might bring. the Poet acquainted 
with them, if we muſt not grant 
him originals. 
35. 18. _ 

my heart's dear Harry, ] For Hearts 
dear the moderns embrace a com- 
pound they found in the folio's; but 
whether from an opinion of it's hav- 
ing more pathos, or for that it was 
readieſt, we can only conjecture : 
There is ſomething harſh in the 
compound ; this reading is it's equal 
in pathos, and a more natural ſequel 
to the former part of the line. > 
An ingenious and not improbable 
correction of ng in l. 20. may be 
ſeen in the J. R, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary; the looks that Percy. threw 
northward were /onging looks, hence 
the word in the text. V Towards 
the end of this ſcene, (37, 3.) is a 
word that undoubtedly demands ex- 
planation: Remembrance is figu= 
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rative, and means fomething—cau- 
sing remembrance ; and namely — 
the yew, or other tree of that ſort, 
which it is ftill a cuſtom in remote 
places to plant upon or near graves, 
for recordation as lady Percy ex- 
preſſes it. 
37, 28. 
| Diſpatch : the room where &c.] 
The note refer'd to at bottom, is in 
the . R;“ in that is ſeen whence 
the paſſage came, by whom it came, 
and urs what am the only 
thing to be added, is — that, with- 
out that licence, a greater muſt have 
been taken with the folio's, and the 
perſons of the Drawers exchang'd in 
the three latter 3 
8, 18. 

When IR. &c.] Words of a 
miserable ſong, intitI'd - Sir Lan- 
celot du Lake:” the ſong opens with 
them, but in that they run thus; 
ben Arthur firſt in court be- 
gan, | And was approved king.” 
The wit of Falſtaff's next ſpeech is 
grounded upon a word of the Hoſt- 
eſs's murdering, gualm chang'd in- 
to calm. > What falls from him 
afterwards, at 39, 2, has the appear- 
ance of ſong too, but it has not been 
met with. 


42, 14. 

Down dogs, down faitors;] Dogs 
only, and faitors, (ſee that word in 
the © Gloſſary” ) are to be ſaluted 
with Down ;” Have we not Hiren 
Bere? TI am a man of honour, a 


gentleman ; this ſword denotes me 
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fo, as good as e er a knight of them 
all wore on thigh: It is not im- 
robable, that the ſword of ſome 
86 or other bore this name; which 
we may derive from Sigi, as who 
ſhould ſay - peace-maker. «> Parcel 
of the ſpeech that comes next is ta- 
ken from © Tamburlaine ;” and may 
be ſeen among that play's extracts, 
that have a place in the School.” . 
The black-letter word ſomething 
lower, was put in by this editor. 


43» 4 

Si fortuna K. In p. 110. (I. 23) 
we have this dictum of Piſtol's again, 
but with © pero” inſtead of ppera- 
to which pero, and ſperato, are 
converted by the two latter mod- 
erns into i perare; from a con- 
cern, it is likely, for Piſtol's learn- 
ning. «+ By aid of ſome ſcenical di- 
rections, the reader has now got an 
inſight into what this gentleman 
means in lines 6 & 8: his allusion, 
I. 15, is likewise intelligible; but 
the latter part of his ſpeech before 
that, is not ſo perfectly clear as to 
need no explaining :. the purport of 
it is, — to curry favour with Falſtaff, 
by putting him in mind that he 
had been his companion ere now in 
night- adventures; which, in his lan- 
guage, is —/eemmg the ſeven ſtars. 

6 


46, 1. 
be not liſping to &c.] i. e. ſaying 
ſoft things to her; a more comic 
idea, by infinite degrees, than is pre- 
sented in—=claſping too, a reading of 
the laſt- mention d editors': but in- 


tegrity is the word, in a metaphor ; 
s. <A for thinking of it in o- 
ther concerns. V The correction in 
p. 48. is from them; that in the 
page before it, a new one. V When 
a piece of humour comes croſs him, 
it is not always poſſible for an au- 
thor to ſtop himſelf, though he vent 
it at the expence of his judgment : 
of this Shakeſpeare is an example ; 
what he puts into the mouth of the 
Hoſteſs at 48, 16, is much too good 
for her, and Falſtaff's ſenſe is too 
covert to have been conceiv'd with 
ſuch readineſs by an underſtanding 
like hers; his eb and her © mut- 
ton both imply the ſame thing. 
the ordinary provision of brothels. 
5O, 20. 

and leav'ft, &c.] © bell,” in the line 
enſuing, is put for—the caſe or box 
it is hung upon: ſo that the com- 
pariſon is double; and this © couch ”” 
as ſleepleſs as the caſe of a watch- 
man, or of a ſentinel that tends on 
a larum. <> The deſcription of the 
"ſhip-boy ” is 2 and may 
vie with the very nobleſt in Homer: 
The wound that printers had made 
in it, was cur'd by the ſecond mod- 
ern; that in 51, 8. by the third; 
the others are of little account, and 
it matters not who their cure came 
from. «> How affecting is the ad- 
dreſs that this ſpeech concludes 


with! yet there were who had no 


ſenſe of it, and have ſubſtituted for 
it their own whimſies: he down ” 
has the force of — lye you down, 
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contented, and ſecure of repose. . 
yet diſtemper d (51, 14.) implies — 
that has yer ſome few remains 


it's malady hanging about it. 


$4» 14+ 
you had not four ſuch fwinge-buck= 
lers &c.] If we may judge of these 
© ſeoinge-bucklers” from their names, 


it is —_w they were ſuch figures as 


Shallow himſelf, after Falſtaff's de- 
ſcription of him in p. 6 5 By way of 
magnifying the proweſs of one of 
them, he calls him Cotſall man: 
Cotſall (i. e. Cotſwold) is a tract of 
hilly and open country in the eaſt of 
Gloſterſhire, whose inhabitants were 
famous above their neighbours for 
the exercise of all country ſports, 
ſuch as anciently harden'd our yeo- 
manry: we find it too in vogue with. 
the gentlemen, for the lighter ſport 
of chacing with grey-hounds ; for 
there was Mr. Page's dog run, and 
* outrun according to Slender. v. 
Nn. w. F V. 6, 5. 


>» BY. 

Then was Tack Faltaff &c.] This 
can be no fiction, but a real anec- 
dote of this moſt famous perſonage, 
who has been falſely reputed ima- 
ginary : A court-page, in ſuch liber- 
tine times as the latter years of king 
Edward the third, was likely to 
prove a Falſtaff at ſixty ; likely to be 
a favour'd companion of the irre 
larities of Harry the fifth's youth; 
and to be the anceſtor of that fir 
John Falſtaff whom we have in an- 
other play, 1. H. 6: and if the- 
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latter was the laſt of his family, as 
there is reason to think, no reſtraint 
lay upon Shakeſpeare from touch- 
ing up the anceſtor's picture with 
ſuch embelliſhments as his fable re- 
quir'd. In mixing verſe with his 
prose, which is the caſe of the paſ- 
ſage before us, he is guilty of a re- 
proveable negligence. v. 63, 24. 


| $3» 17. 

Bar. Good-morrow, &c.] The firſt 
quarto breaks this ſpeech into two, 
and to both of them prefixes the 
word —* Bardol/e ;” which, in the 
ſecond quarto, is omitted before the 
firſt part: This omiſſion occasion'd 
the folio's to aſcribe that part to 
Shallow ; in which they are fol- 
low'd by all impreſſions fince. -» 
The direction for Bardolph's entry 


(I. 14.) is in the very words of the 


quarto's; and in them too, we have 
. exit and re- entrance of fir John 
and the Juſtices, in 60 and 61 : the 
fitneſs, or neceſſity rather, of both 
these directions, the reader may pay 
a little attention to; and having done 
ſo, let him turn to the moderns. 


4 . 
Here is more &c.] If Falſtaff was 


intitl'd to four,” the word two ” 


(v. below) muſt be parted with, for 
only five are call'd over : and, were 
this evidence of it's ſpuriouſneſs 
wanting, a good ear would almoſt 
be able to fetch one from that ſen- 
tence's cadence, which #wwso ren- 
ders unmusical; a circumſtance that 

determin d the editor to the tranſpo- 


sition in the page's laſt line, 
60, 31. 

you ſhall have forty, ſir.] This e- 
dition had ſcarce pail'd the preſs, 
when a very easy amendment oc- 
cur'd of a word in this ſentence 
with which the editor was always 
diſſatiſfy d; but thought (as others 
have probably done) that — fillings 
might be ſupply'd after forty,” and 
the ſum made up that way which 
these gentlemen really offer, but 
which Bardolph converts to“ three 
pound,” (61, 11.) finking one for 
himſelf: But, — not to ſpeak of the 
offence againſt grammar, which we 
muſt make in admitting the above- 
mention'd ſupplement,— can it be 
ſuppos'd, that the Poet would use 
ſo ambiguous an expreſſion as or- 
ty,” when he had at hand another 
more natural, and which his own 
former words muſt ſuggeſt to him, 
namely, four too; © you ſhall have 
four too of me, fir.” 1 © aſſemblage ” 
in the opposite page, I. 26, means — 
composition, (i. e. of parts) ore aſ< 
ſemb['d together: what the four lat- 
ter moderns have given us, has no— 
ſemblance—of truth; their alteration 
in this page, has. 

62, 6. 

Hold, Wart, traverſe; &c.] Wart's 
exercise, (which cannot well be too 
aukward) the approbation it mects 
with from Falſtaff, the look and 
cenſure of Shallow and his ſubſe- 
quent comment on it, exhibit alto- 


gether a very pleasing ſpef#dcle. S. 
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thy Juſtice perform'd in, was ſome 
holiday Pageant, representing king 
Arthur, and the perſonages about 
him; of whom /r Dagonet ” muſt 


needs be a principal, for he was his 


Fool. v. © Hiſtory of King Arthur,” 
in the School. 
03, J- 

Lord, Lord, &c.] This ſpeech af- 
fords a number of little particulars, 
which 'twere not amiſs to observe 
upon briefly. .In the firſt place, this 
exploded Lord, Lord, (v. V. R.“) 
has a more natural appearance be- 
fore Falſtaff's remark, than to en- 
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« Arthur's ſhow,” which this wor- 
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vil- guarded; agreeable to a. maxim 
of the Poet's elſewhere, =" Never 
anger yet | Made good guard for it- 
felf.” peace, in l. 24, is put for 
Hold age, the peace or peaceful ſtate 
of our lives: the line is a very beau- 
tiful periphraſis, expreſſing whose 
beard age hath ſilver d. The cor- 
rection in 1. 31. is in the two latter 
moderns; the other, in four of them. 
66, 28. 

The dangers &c.] As this paſſage 
is now pointed, no reader can be at 
a loſs for the general ſenſe of it ; but 
there may be ſome who will ſtick at 
one of it's words, and that is—* in- 


ter on it without them. Turnbull fiance: For what (will he ſay) is 


Areet (I. 7.) was the Drury Lane 
of that time; it is celebrated as ſuch 
in abundance of writers. There is a 
ſtrength in invincible,” I. 13, that 
is not found in a correction ſome 
moderns have made of it; = his di- 
menſions were ſuch, a thick fight 
could not maſter them. © good- 
nights, 1. 19, ſeem to ſignify — bal- 
lads to ſerenade with: and the © dag- 
ger” which that line mentions, was 
Ta dagger of /ath, (v. f. 1. 72, 7.) 
and ſo an emblem of Shallow. If the 
joke that is in 1. 24. be not compre- 
hended, a ſpeech in R. 2.” (27, 18.) 
presents a comment at large on it. 
And (to end) the ſpeaker's ſenſe in 
I. zo, is, — that he would make the 
party he talks of, of as much value 
to him as two of those ſtones, 

6 57 J 5 | 
guarded with rage, ] meaning e- 


the example of an inſtance? is not 
inſtance itſelf an example? True; 
but it is alſo a preſſure, or preſſing, 
of any thing; and, with even leſs 
licence than we have ſeen exer- 
cis'd upon abundance of words, 
may ſtand for — preſſing occurrence, 
and that's the ſenſe it has here. <> 
* ſphere, in l. 20, is from the two 
laſt editions. 
67, II. 

My brother general &c. ] The mid- 
dle line of this ſpeech occurs only 
in quarto (a:) Omitting it, as the 
other old copies do, the word ge- 
neral muſt be a vocative, ſpoke to 
Weſtmoreland: but with what pro- 
pricty the Archbiſhop can call him 
— his brother general, it will be 
hard to ſay: We muſt therefore re- 
tain the line, and then the ſpeaker's 
meaning is this z = My _—_ ge- 
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neral (po 
the commonwealth the ground of 
his quarrel: but, beſides this cause 
of complaint which J have in com- 
mon with him, a domeſtic inſtance 
of cruelty, exercis'd upon a brother, 
*T make my quarrel in particular.“ 
What this houſhold cruelty was, 
the reader may lee, if he pleases, by 
looking back into 1. H. 4.” 22, 
10. The poet has certainly expreſſ'd 
himſelf ill; yet a good ſpeaker, who 
conceives the paſſage rightly him- 
ſelf, will find means to make his 
hearer conceive it. The line im- 
mediately preceeding this ſpeech is 
alſo from the above-mention'd quar- 
to, and that exactly: it has allusion 
to a cuſtom extreamly well known 
to all who are any thing read in the 
hiſtory of the Croiſades. 
68, 4. 

And then, when &c.] Beſides the 
change in l. 12. that is noted at bot- 
tom, it ſhould be further noted — 
that editions of all forts connect that 
line with the following, by putting 
only a comma at down ;” and, in 
doing ſo, make the whole latter part 
of this ſpeech a heap of inexplicable 
Jargon : The warmth of the party 
it comes from, and the deſcription 
he launches out into through that 
warmth, throw his ſpeech out of 
order; and we are left to amend by 
our reason the defects of the line he 
fets out with, by the ſupplial of 
fome ſuch words as the following, 


= were on the very point of engaging, 


2. Henry IV. 
inting to Mowbray) makes 


—after the word © together,” his de- 
fcription being all parenthetical. «> 
"earl of Hereford,” I. 18, (whether a 
ſlip of the poet himſelf, or of his 
printer) oughr to have been correc- 
ted, his ſtyle being duke ” at this 
time ; as we are told in the combat's 
relation, in R. 2.” The three re- 
maining changes in this page, be- 
long to the third modern; — th was 
alſo the corrector of At in page 


70, I. 4. 
69, 


o. 

And present Ke. The demands 
of the Archbiſhop, and party, are, — 
a pardon; a redreſs of grievances; 
and the present execution of those 
demands, (call'd, in this line, their 
alt) whose two particulars are 
comprehended a ſecond time in the 
words Jo us, and to our purposes:” 
After this explanation, there can be 
no doubt of the certainty of the cor- 
rection in I. 31, which we owe to 
the Oxford editor. <> © royal faith 
(70, 18.) is—the faith, i. e. faithful- 
neſs, ſhew'd to royalty. 

71, 29. 

Scene, and entry.) The editor has 
broke this fourth a& into two more 
ſcenes than he has authority for 
from the folio's : a little and but a 
little attention to the conclusion of 
ſcene the firſt, and again to that of 
the ſecond, will convince the judici- 
ous that ſuch divisions are neceſſa- 
ry, and of the Author's intention : 
that they are not in the folio's, a- 


rose (it is probable) from the pover- 


ty of that ſtage upon which the ac- 
tions were firſt presented. 
13. 

let your trains] The certainty of 
this correction is evinc'd, both by 
the following words and the reply 
to them: The true reason of the 
Prince's requeſt ſeems to have been, 
—that he might know as ſoon as 
poſſible the actual ſtate of those 
* trains,” which, from the ſhouts he 
had heard, he imagin'd might be 
diſbanding already ; and when cer- 
tify'd of the truth of his thought by 
the return of the Archbiſhop's meſ- 
ſenger, his concerted project breaks 
out. Marks of it have appear'd all 
along : firſt, in Weſtmoreland's ad- 
dreſs to om Joha in p. 73, where 
he puts him upon an inſtant agree- 
ment to the Archbiſhop's demands; 
ſtopping him in a heat he ſaw ris- 
ing, that might break off the treaty : 
but more evident marks of it ſhew 
themſelves in the three ſneering 
ſpeeches that follow, which come 
from that Weſtmoreland. Blameable 
as this behaviour will ſeem at this 
time of day, no diſapprobation is 
ſhewn of it by the hiſtorians that 
Shakeſpeare follow'd, which hiſto- 
rians (it ſhould be noted) were his 
cotemporaries ; the paſſive-obedience 
doctrine running ſo high with them, 
that all proceedings with rebels were 
reckon'd juſtifiable. 

78, 2. 

the hook-nos d fellow of Rome,] Af- 

ter these words, we have in two 
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modern copies (the third, and the 
laſt)—zhere Cæſar, H a trace of which 
is found in the quarto's: (v. V. R.“) 
their omiſſion in the copy that fol- 
low'd the quarto's, ſhould be aſ- 
crib'd to the Poet; for they are 
highly unneceſſary, and ſpoil the 
place's cadence to boot. An injury 
of the laſt-mention'd ſort occurs too 
in a ſentence below; whose enfor- 
ced, 1. 9, is made a diſſyllable in 
all editions preceding : Upon this 
occasion, the editor cannot forbear 
observing—that an almoſt incredible 
number of Shakeſpeare's periods are 
ſpoil'd and made unfit for the ſpea- 
ker, or elſe downright unmusical, 
by impertinent contractions in one 
place, or a want of contraction in 
others, of imperfects and participles 
whose termination is ed. great at- 
tention is pay d to them through- 
out this edition, as the reader of 
nice ear will perhaps have diſco- 
ver'd, 
De, 28. 

gav'ſt thyſelf away ;] To which 
the four latter moderns have added 
gratis: But the opposition is not 
between themselves and tel. 
but between /o/d and gav /t a- 
way; and, of conſequence, the em- 
phatical words are — od, and gav'/t - 
It follows then, — that © gratis, 
which is a word of the quarto's, 


was judiciouſly omitted by the fo- 


lio editors ; for, if we retain it, the 
ſpeech can hardly be mare 


without laying an emphaſis upon 
L1z 
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18 
„ Syſelf. «> The word © fold ſug- 
geſts a _— fit emendation of 
one in I. 26, which is in the V. R.“ 
J, in my condition,” (79, 13.) is 
I, as your general, when I make 
my report officially of the army's 
behaviour, Shall better &c. 
80, 13. 

commences it,] i. e. makes a begin- 
ning in't; taps it, as is the vulgar 
expreſſion, and ſets it a running: 
The believers in hoards kept by de- 
vilo, believ'd too that, if a part of 
them only was finger d, the keeper 
abandon'd them. «> The allusion in 
1. 26. is to the old cuſtom of ſealing 
with ſoft wax: The ſentences that 
contain that allusion were better 
thrown out of verſe, by reading —- 
* tempering between my finger and 


thumb, and ſhortly I'll ſeal with him.” 


2, 4. 

As humorous &c. ] A Britiſh win- 
fer is truly ſo ; in the greatneſs of 
it's changes of temperature, and the 
frequency of them. Flaws ” (ſee 
the word in the © Gloſſary ”) are a 
fit illuſtration of /uddenneſs, as being 
inſtantly form'd, and dissolv'd in- 
ſtantly upon the firſt rising of the 
ſun. «> By © venom of ſuggeſtion,” |. 
1 5, is meant - the poisonous inſi- 
nuations of falſe friends, aiming at 
division. 

8 


4 2. 

The people ow me ;] Here, and at 
92, 6, we have two remarkable in- 
ſtances of the active ſignification 
which Shakeſpeare and the writers 


of his time gave to r, verb, and 
ſubſtantive : the © G ” directs 
to ſome more of them; and alſo of 
their derivatives, fearful, and fearful- 
ly. V Whoever recollects the par- 
ticulars of a note in- A & C.” (116, 
14.) will conceive readily what that 
inner room was (I. 15.) into which 
the King is convey'd; and, of conſe- 
quence, that here is no breaking of 
the ſcene by that action, as there 
would be in any modern presenting 
of it : which, if done with propri- 
ety, muſt be by an exit of all the 
perſons ; the drawing of ſome back- 
ſcene afterwards, ſhewing the King 
upon a bed, and they about him. 
If the ſpeech at I; 32. be attended 
to, it will be ſeen — that the words 
in black letter are as much wanted 
by the ſenſe, as the measure. In 
the page after this, 1. 21, is an ex- 
preſſion of fingular boldneſs, Acalde 
with ſafety,” that came down to us 
corrupted till the time of the third 
modern. 


; 87, 19. | 

He is not here.] This is ſpoken by 
the King, looking round him ; and, 
by that action, expreſſing his eager- 
neſs to ſee the ſon he enquires ai- 
ter, ſtronger than by his words. The 
hemiſtich is not in the folio, nor in 
any one of the moderns : in the for- 
mer, it was (perhaps) an omiſſion of 
negligence ; in the latter, of choice, 
for that it was an hemiſtich : This 
will neceſſarily be the opinion of all 


who read in their copies a ſpeech of 
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the King's after this, beginning 1. 
25; and note the pains they have 
taken, and the means us'd by them, 
to purge that ſpeech of these ſame 
wicked hemiſtichs : One of them, 
this editor was a little tempted to 
perfect himſelf : not for their rea- 
son; but for that a want of connec- 
tion with the line that comes after, 
ſeem'd to indicate an accidental o- 
miſſion of ſome ſuch words at the 
end of it as may be ſeen in the © V. 
R.“ of p. 88, I. 1. The ſimile in that 
ſpeech's conclusion is now made in- 
telligible, and ſtrictly grammatical, 
by ſuch minute changes in l'. 1x & 
12. as the molt rigid cenſor will 


find himſelf diſpos'd to allow of. 


O, 2. 

England Pal &c.] Shakeſpeare's 
play upon words is ſo very frequent, 
that it is almoſt a diſtinguiſhing 
mark of him: his present line is 
leſs faulty than many that might be 
mention'd ; and cannot be parted 
with, as it is in Ome moderns, wi- 
thout injury to the rhetorical flow 
of the period it ſtands in. <> Their 
judgment had been better diſplay'd 
in a proper punctuation of J. 23: 
where, by having no point at“ reach- 
eth,” they betray a manifeſt igno- 
rance of that place's conſtruction, 
which is as follows; — Let me rise 
no more from this obedience, this pro- 
ſtrate and exterior bending, which my 
moſt true and inwward-duteous ſpirit 
teacheth.” The Prince's © potable 
med cine (91, 5.) is a preparation 


of the ſhops, call'd Aurum potabile, 
much fallen from the repute it had 
formerly. V A faulty reading in the 
page after that, I. 12, is amended in 
the laſt modern copy by — for ; 
which is not a proper conjunction 
in an argument whose firſt member 
begins with it. 


2 

bearded Fe AT Staffs with 
heads cut upon them, resembling 
hermits': faves ” (if genuine) is 
provincial, the regular inflexion of 
ſtaff being as above; witneſs— cliffs, 
puffs, ſtuffs, &c. % © Woncot,” and 
"Hinckley, (95, 2 & 94, 21.) are diſ- 
guisings of Mincot, and Henley; one 
a village, the other a market-town, 
in the neighbourhood of Shallow's 


original : concerning whom, and 


his figure, ſee a note in the n. . 


of W. 4. 3. 
96. 12. 
which is four terms, &c.] Here the 


Poet cuts with a two-edged ſword, 


upon the faſhionable world, and the 
legal one; bantering the one for 
their fickleneſs, the other for their 
delay, by inſinuating — that a man 
might ſee the death of fx faſhions ” 
in as ſhort a time as he could come 
at the end of © 7209 legal actions, 1. e. 
four terms.” 2 © imperial in the 
opposite page, I. 31, ſeems a fitter 
word than impartial; (v. V. R.“) 


importing the abſolute dominion. 


of virtue in ſuch a mind as the 


ſpeaker's: whose epithet ragged. 
in the ſecond line after, imports — 


e 
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mean, of mean appearance. coarſe apple, ſo intitl'd by country- 
IOO, 23. men, whose proper name is not re- 
My father, &c.] This paſſage is member'd at present. The ſcene and 
ſo little obſcure, that, had it not courſe of the action, prior editors 
been ſeen miſ-conceiv'd by one pro- have left the reader to find out as he 
1 feſſedly read in it, the editor ſhould can, for he is aided by no direction 
not have thought of making any re- from them. 
mark on it : but that example con- 103, 10.“ 


vincing him that a paraphrase may Fill the cup &c.] All Silence's 
not be wholly unneceſſary, he hopes ſcraps, except this, were h diſtin- 
to be pardon'd for adding one which guiſh'd as ſongs by the hand of the 
is found in the third modern. © My Peſt modern: this he not only not 
Father is gone wild into his Grave, diſcover'd himſelf, but did what in 
for now all my wid Affections lye him lay that nobody elſe might, 
intomb'd with him; and I ſurvive by putting in were't after you,” of 
with his ſober Spirit and Diſpoſition, his own authority; IT pledge you, 
to diſappoint thoſe Expectations the were't a mile to the bottom; and ſo 
Publick have form d of me.” his it has gone ever ſince : The couplet 
wildneſs of the ſpeaker's is compar'd has the ſame caſt of antiquity that 
by him presently to a river ſwelling is visible in the ſongs that precede 
beyond it's bounds, and running ir- it; with the advantage of rather 
regularly,” flowing in vanity : ſtate more humour, from the whimsica]- 
of floods (I. 32.) is only another ex- neſs of it's expreſſion and rime, 
preſſion for — ſea,” a periphraſis of In the firſt of these ſcraps, the edi- 
it; the word ate implying—ſefſi- tor has follow'd his predeceſſors a 
on, aſſembly, place where foods ap- little too haſtily in their form of 
pear in their fate. printing the latter part or foot of 
101, 22. that ſtanza ; whose right division is 

a laſt year Pippin &c.] That is—a this: — So merrily,” (a line by itſelf) 
Pippin gather'd laſt autumn, from a And ever among fo merrily.” <> In 
tree of my own graffing or grafting: his third ſcrap, and his laſt, there 
| for this is ſpoken by the good Jui- is nothing improper, reſpecting the 
tice in ſummer, as he is entering form; for middle rimes in a line 
his orchard with his gueſts ; and were no ways uncommon: But what 

| Davy busily conveying thither, his is certainly meant by © Samingo (1. 
bottles, and glaſſes, and fruit after 41.) will not be known, till the ſong 
| ſupper : The /zather-coats ” which the line before it belongs to makes 
He ſets upon Bardolph's table, (102, it's appearance: it has been con- 

30.) are, as their name indicates, a jectur d. that the word is a con- 
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traction, or corruption, (no matter 
which it is call'd) of San Domingo, 
meaning — ſaint Domimc# ; but, by 
this explication, we get no infight 
into the propriety of using it here, 
unleſs it could be prov'd - that faint 


Dominick was as jolly a fellow as 


ſome of his followers, 
104, 25. 

O baſe &c.] These lines are a coi- 
nage of Falſtaff s, in order to get 
Piſtol's news from him by addreſ- 
fing him in his own ſtyle ; but the 
attempt proves abortive by the un- 
lucky interposition of Silence with 
his © Robin Hood, Scarlet, and Tobn, 
which throws Piſtol into his alti- 
| tudes again: Cophetua” was a rom- 
ance king of Africa, whom we ſhall 
hear more of in a properer place, 
The line that Piſtol utters himſelf, 
Juſt before he goes off, is quotation; 
and, by the air of it, ſhould belong 
to ſome religious poem or ſonnet : 
we have it again from Petruchio in 
the © z. of the ſ. 61, 18. The cor- 
rection, 1. 10, was made by the ſec- 
ond modern. <> This ſcene ſhould 
not be paſſ'd over, without taking 
notice of a perverſe punctuation that 
obtains in three ſeveral ſpeeches of 
it (at 102, 10; 104, 10; and 105, 
5.)in all modern editions; by which, 
they have tack'd the appellative in 
nh of them to the wrong member 
of each ſpeech ſeverally. 

106, 26. 

thou thin man in a cenſor ; | The 

common cenſors of old were of thin 


braſs; having at the bottom ſome 
rude figure or figures of faints, beat 
out by the hammer: When they 
ceaſ d to be us'd in churches, the 
barber took them into his ſhop, 
brighten'd them, and hung them 
up as an ornament ; their ill-ſhap'd 
and ill-habited figures furniſh Pe- 
truchio with a fimile for his wife's 
gown, in the f. of the .. 71, 31. 
A fly, call'd of Ai bred Pied 
—a blue-bottle, helps Doll to an- 
other in this place for the Beadle 
whose breeches were blue. «> All 
Shallow's ſpeeches, in the opposite 
page, are given by the quarto's to 
Piſtol : the folio's adjuſted the firſt 
of them ; forgetting the other two, 
whose amendment is from the Ox- 
ford edition: Piſtol. gives his verdict 
anon ; on the ſame fide, but in dif- 
ferent language. 
109, 7. 
Reply not to me &c. ] Perceiving 


Falſtaff ready to catch at what he 


thought a return of the old Hal,” 
the King's light expreſſions con- 
cerning his bulk : They are indeed 
a veſtige of it; and the Poet ſhews 
his intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture, in this casual breach of a cha- 
racter which the ſpeaker has but 
newly put on. V Shallow's ſpeech 
in the next page, l. 5, is liable to 


the ſame objection that is made to 


one of the Hoſteſs's in p. 48. 


112, 8 


for Oldcaſtle dy d a martyr, To the 
explanations. that have been given 
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(v. Introduction, p. 543 a note in 
this play, p. 15; and two in the firſt 
part, at p. 8.) of these doubtful ex- 
preſſions, it may not be quite im- 
proper to add,” that they are al- 
ſo equivocal: for, under ſhadow of 
this theatrical martyrdom, allusion 
is made to a ſerious one, ſuffer'd by 
a true fir John Oldcaſtle, baron of 

Cobham, in the fifth year of king 
Henry the fifth. The certainty of 
the correction that follows, is obvi- 
ous to every one. V Since the pen- 
ning of the notes above-mention'd, 
in which the priority of this ſame 
* Oldcaſile Henry is ſpoke of as a 
matter of beligf and opinion, evidence 
has been recollected that may intitle 
it to a name ſomething different. 
A late accurate writer (v. Eſay on 
Shakeſpeare's Learning,” p..88.) has 
two ſeveral quotatians from ancient 
-pamphlets, | 2 demonſtrate the ex- 
iſtence of a play upon this ſubject, 


in or before 1592: and the marks 
which those quotations afford us, 
accord perfectly with the play we 
are ſpeaking of; for there is a C/own 
in it, ſuch as he is; and it's Dau- 

hin 1s made to ſwear fealty upon 
the ſword of king Henry: It ſeems 
to have been printed in 1594, though 
the only edition we meet with is 
three and twenty years later ; for in 
the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, there is an entry of a Henry 
V.” under that year : It's revival in 
97, or 8, (the date of these Hen- 
ries ”) was probably a fetch of the 


Poet's to ſet off them to advantage; 


an effect that would be felt at this 
day, by all readers of the Famous 
Victories of Henry the fifth.” Shake- 
ſpeare's Henry V. muſt have been 
exhibited firſt in the ſpring of the 
year 99, as will be ſhewn in it's 
place. 
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ERRATA 


in the 


Text of these Plays. 


— 


All's well that ends well.] 10, 29. 


As you like it.] 3, 12. hired: . 7. 


Other, | 21, 1. tell true; ] 22, 15. and 16, 7. love But juſtly, | 32, 5. 
Lords, | 24, 5. Lords. | D', 12. gait, | ball be ſee | 35» 14 be eleven; | 33; 


29, 23. high as | zo, I. court! 35, 4. 
— N Mae 48, 4+ 
and our Irchel o'the | D*, 17. lin 
and | 57, 8. Bertram, D', 17. well. 
D', 28. Ber. | 58, 10. Lords. | 62, 7. 
fall'n, | 63, 30. Soldiers, | 67, 6. fir. | 
92, 28, I would 

See too, NOTES upon — 15, 27; 
21, 21; 22, 30; 40, 16; 58, 29; 
76, 31; 87, 3; & 91, 24. 


Antony and Cleopatra. ] 27, 3. you 
will | 28, 30. Speaks| 32, (below) To 
glove theſ ; 3, 30. ſatiſfies: for | 35, 
11. art ſure | 54, 25. husband's | 56, 
20. gait? | 58, 17. husband! D', 20. 
mid way | 60, 3. Twill | 65, 14. fall] 


68, (below) in. ribaudred | 69, 12. 


lated | 80, 1. fatiſfy'd. | D', 32. to 
be frighted | 82, 1 5. Domeſticks. | 83, 
15. And [| 84, 27. Soldiers, | 94, 26. 
plebeians. | 119, 18. intrinſecate 

See too, NOTES upon q, 123 14, 
53 21, 8; 23, 33 £9, 243 62, 20; 66, 
18; 75, 15; D', 24; 81, 17; & 96, 2. 


quarters, — will D', 28. than 


23. miniſter d.] 40, 31. remember d 
45, 32. let] 58, 17. Be gone, | 60, 
29. Celia | 63, 9. Cel. | 73, 4. ten- 
our; 75, 9. bottom; | 77, 2. awak d. 

See too, NOTES upon — 11, 7; 
39, 0; 77, 11; & 86, 4. 


Comedy of Errors. ] Omitted in the 
Dramatis Perſonæ, after the word 
Maid. a Courtezan. | 7, 5. bend 
13, 19. how eat 16, 21. thou[19, 17. 
wafts | 20, (below) diſtain'd| 32, 25. 


but, | 35, 32. 4. E. While | 44, 1. 
that mult eat | 47, 30. might, - 49, 
32, mercy! — | 53, 15. diſtemp'ra- 
tures, | 55, 12. deſp'rately | 57s 19. 
fall] 59, 29. 'mated, | 60, 5. fir, 

See too, NOTES upon 17, 16; 
28, 18; 31,18; 43, 21; & 63, 26. 


Coriolanus.] 8, 31. ſcabs? 16, 22. 
What are | 24, 13. trenches? | 37, 1. 
wounded? | 38, 19 you're] 39, 20. 
ſtalls | 57, 2. election.] 58, 12. fully. 
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Errata. 


Welcome home. - | 73, 8. force 
D', 24. than | 93, 12. where-againſt 
Di, 14. ſcarr'd|97, (below) *warres. | 
105, 2. fov'reignty | 107, 5. ſo-ne- 
ver-needed | 110, 6. front] 123, 16. 
Out of my | 124, 28. anſw'ring 

See too, NOTES upon—34, 8; 
89, 22; 91, 20; 108, 13; & 128, 1. 


Cymbeline.] 3, 2. courtiers'; 15 i 
16. conſtant-qualify'd,|21, 8. where 
he is | 28, 14. trueſt-manner'd ; | 31, 
14. whatſoever | 37, 17. you, D', 
21. ſtill- 41, 10. fair't|D*, 32. fir, | 
45, 31. had her here, | 46, 30. but, 
I affirm, | 51, 21. be You, | 60, 31. 
Hear me with | 67, 24. her. | 73, 2. 
Mongſt D*, 16. nothing-gift | 79, 
10. tremble. | D', 30. abroad. | 84, 
12. fleeps: | 85, 13. med'cine D', 
23. Ajax',| 88, 5. heaven! | 96, 18. 
faſhion, 101, 23. gyves, 102, 32. 
but | 120, 25. his. 

See too, NOTES upon 4, 12; 
9, 33 64, 16; 80, 10; 83, 28; 88, 
83 & 95, 31. 


Hamlet. ] 4, 32. to illume ] 13, 21 
ourſelf | 20, 25. ſteel; | 37, 1. What, | 
47, 24. exercise: | 76, 14. can not 
| D*, 21. By th'| 84, 24. lets] 85, 31. 
temp'rately | 102, 19. there's | 125, 
7. chough; | 126, 17. words 135, 
(below) nobleſt 

See too, NOTES upon—16, 13; 
23, 183 33, 19; & go, 3. 


1. Henry IV. ] 10, 23. Gad's-hill: | 
20, 7. corrival all her | 27, 4. Well, 
| 28, 20. them?] 37, 10. ſince 42, 7. a 
plain | 52, 27. diſtemp'rature, 69, 27. 
of forty 71, 26.ſee'it,|72,1.D*.|85, 
23. confed'racy,—| 96, 22. majeſty, 

See too, NOTES upon 5, 22; 
D', 28; & 95, 15. 


2. Henry IV.] 10, 20. edge, | 19, 
I. your | 34, 26. ſeen? 49, 27. BAR. 
[within] Bid | 54, 13. Cotſall | 62, 22. 
well, | 64, 18. tenour | 86, 8. Will't | 
106, 7. Tear-ſheet. 

See too, NOTES 


upon = 60, 31; 
& 103, 10. 


VARIOUS READINGS 


7n 


ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


. I mot in the 2”. F. 

0 lamentations 2.1 

. thy hand 2". F. 

to not in the 2. r. 
Virgin goe, „ 

8 inhabited 2*. F. r. 
er. 

: humble 2". F. . 

. the not in tbe 2. F. r. 
. of the Courtiers 2“. F. r. 
may not in the 2. F.— 
IL af en i001 1% 

. barnes 1*. F. r. 

eres 1 F. 


„ cheriſheth 25. F.— 


10. a not in the 1. F. 


could never beleeve 25. F. r. 
. art my 2. F. 
ton tooth to th'other 15“. F. 


16. it is fo 20. F. 


. for mine availe 2". F. 

. heavens 2". F. wy 

.. intemible 1 F. 

. of living 20. F. 

. her not in the 2. F.— 
„tell truth, 1". F. p.— 
try not in the 2. F. r. 


16. 


This well O. 

. an houre 15. F. 

. queſtion ſhrinkes 2*, F. r. 
. reports of me R.— 

. and more 2*. F. 

. hath brought 20. F.— 

. convoy 29. F. 

my office 25. F. r. p. o. 
impoſtor R.— 

. wherein an 25 F. 

. thine owne 2. F.— 

. for mee 2*. F.— 

then only the 2. F. r. p. o. 
. you ſaid well . 

. while I 2“. F.— 
throw A deauſ-ace 2*, F. r: 
. threatingly 2*. F. 
. they all 

. you ere wed 2. F. 
„ have heere: 15. F. 


none of her R.— 


. ſure my father 2. F. r. p. 
. differences of mightie 20. 


F.r. 


additions 1*. F. 
12. 


is good, wiſe, W. 
beſt not in tbe 1 
M m = 


mn ESR E — * we 


4 
. — — 


F . ̃ . 7 a 


D 


i 


1 
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' 
E 
| 
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<q As well that ends well, 


37 11. through thee 2. F. 63, 9. this not in then”, F. 
12. and carcleſſe 2. F. 16. muſick R.— 
21. priſed W. 64, 17. to ſhew ſtraight O. 
26. not in thy 2“. F. — 66, 4+ Baſkos thromuldo Beſſeos 2. 


29. the contract 2; E. r. p. o. F. r. p. o 
39, 1. Lettice 1". F. 17. Manka revania 1. F. 
12. ſhall finde 1*. F. 18. Oſcorbidulchos FF 


41, 3. kickie wickie 1“. F. 68, 6. makes 1“ F. 


14. Warres is 1 F. 


44. 3. yet not in the 2. F. r. 


8. whoſe his fe 71, 9. of thoſe 2*, F. r. 
17. horſe 2. F. r. 73, 27. huſh, huſh 1“. F. t. w. 
23. hard 1*. E. | your 2. F. 75, 14. condition 10. F. 
30. leapes 2. 76, 31. match ill made 
451 8. will to daſeave. 10. F. 77, 3. Count a 20. F. 
48, 10. mend: his ruff R.— 12. now not inthe 2. F. r. 
knew R.— 25. in ot in the 2. F. r. 
16. Lings 10. F. 80, 22. for whoſe 1“. F. 
17. brain P.— 28. grace it Marſelhs 25. F. 
49.27: on this. R. p. o. . Marecelle 1. F. 
50, 5. griefs as thine Rm 81, 22. Bear with O. 
17. better 20. F. 26. that fines 25. F. r. p. 
20; bappily 20. F. r. p. o 82, 4. king, but for that O. 


51, 25. ſtill-peering 1“. F. 

5 26 ings 25. F. r. 
32. rav'ning 

52, 9. Angles. 1“. F 


attribute 20. F. r. p. 
. he hath ſworn 


6. would he had O. 


of this wife 2*. F. 
. my folly, fir, O.— 
. to ſeduce thee P.— 


2 yet- nat i the at F. r. 84, 14. Marcellus 10. F. 


53, 30. which heaven O. 18. J rejoyces 2. F. 
32. Write, and write 25. F. 87, 9.1 ſpeake a"; r; 
Write, oh, write, O. 32. her not in tbe 1. F. 


54, 13. but — O. 


89, 1. O'er- bear it, and burn O. 
55, 29. amply 


91, 10. Nature ceſſe 1*, F. 


56, 9. Whatſomere his is 2. F. 12. diſgeſted 20. F. 

8 27. L write good 15. F. 92, 27. connecturall 1“. F. 
— 3 of this. EF; 93, 4. taze my 1“. F. 

. 18. he are parted O. 94. 1. a feare, and 20. F. 


62, 25. Reſqlve 15; F. 


toule him fer this 20. F. r. 
27. impartunate R. p. o. wa 


I. itt, fir, 1B, 


Antony and Cleopatra. 
ſuch not in the 1". F. 


95, 24. 'tis his 2.— 


96, 12. angle of me 20. F. r. 
97, 13. Gentlemen 2. F. 


VARIOUS READINGS 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 


1. Generall 2*. F.— 
7. great ſights 2*. F. 
6 


„Ant. Rate me 2. F. r. 


23. the rais'd empire R.— 
28. One paine 1*. F. 
10. who every 1*. F. 
3 


. Char. Amen, 2\.F.r. p. 


15. Save you 1“. F. 
22. Alerias 1". F. 
9. doth often 10. F. 


14. enchanting not in the 2". 


F. r. p. 
31. ſuch alacrity O. 


31. more like Anſwers 2. F. r. 


12, 2. her leave to P.— 


16, 


7. Have given 1". F. 


18. places under us, require 1“. 


26. Whoſe with 1*. F. 

29. Quickly, and 2*. F. r. 

28. in not in the 2. F.— 
6. a ray of O. 


8. greater Lyar 25. F. r. p. 


26. ſhould ſalve my T.— 
11. affects. 15. F. 

26. my nat in the 10. F. 
16. Lawrell victory, 10. F. 


20. reciding heere, goes 1. F. 


31. revells: 20. F. r. p. o. 


17. 


22. 


. Or did vouchſafe 25. F.— 
. abſtracts 1*. F. 

. not nat in the 2. F. r. 

. ſmels of 15. F. 

. The common O. 

. fleſh 2. F. r. 

. Was beaten 1*. F. 


— 


brows'd. On 1*. F. 


. Aſſemble me im- 1*. F. 
. Mandragoras. 2. F.— 
. unſeminaried, 2*. F. r. 


no mans elſe. 10. F. 
A not in tbe 2. F. r. p. 


t. W. 
. that which they 20. F. r. 
. wan'd upon 19. F. 
Armes, 2. F. 
. I nat in tbe 2. F. 
. the busineſs: O. 
. reporters P. o. 
. you patch 20. F. r. 
to take it 24. F. 


Noble ſpoken 1*. F. 


. Worthy ſpoken 2*.. F. 


by thy Mothers 25. F. r. 
deſerv'd for raſu- O. 


zo, 2. would be hut tales, P.— 


28. 


againſt 2. F. r. 


bs 4 * „ * * 32 ** _ = 6 __ Rs . 
. ⁵˙ ˙ü wry rn * 


T2 2 YA. 
wa. 


6 


Antony and Cleopatra 


32, 6. of Sidnis 1“. F. 


22. 


. the Owers 15. F. 

. Gentlewoman, 1*. F. 
. 'adorings. O.— 

. Tackles 2*. F.— 
never the word — 29. 


hard 1*.F. 


. ſteale 2. F. r. 
Oer. 
do you R.— 
my notion, T. o. 
. that thy 1 
. and not in the 1 
. alway is noble. 
. For though 

. your ſelfe 2*. F. r. 
. at Mount 1*. 
. Anthonyo's 1* 
. bring-me to 2”. F. r. 
Captaine to 20. F. r. 
. kindled creatures 
. let it tydings 2'. F. 


not in the 1. F. 


. 
F. 
= "BY 


F. 
F. 


"WS 7 of 


In praying 2*. F. 


. way he's a Mars. 0. 
. elſe much periſh 2. F. 
. Mad 2. F. 


the mot in the *. F. 
Made thee P. t. w. 


. that his it 15. F. 
. preſent now you talke 20. 


| AT 


R dis vaſſaile 2. F. r. p. o. 
. compoſion 1“ 
a good Theefe 2". F. r. 
. whatſomere 1 
ſtranger of 2. F. 
„ ſcale: 27 F. 


F. 
F. 


of your Sun: 1“. F. p.— 
I not in the 2 F. 


26. 
48, 10. 
49, 8. 
38. 4. 


51, 7. 
32, 2. 


33» 
54. 8. 


60, 


03, 3. 


. ſerves away. 1 
. Grant O.— 
. Cejar? How, the 1". F. 


. your ſo 1 
. You rec- 
. heart he's mind 1 
. Warre 2. F.— 
of action, 2% F. 
. father Sonne, 2. F. 
. This is the 29. F. 


. Triumpherate 1 
. and his Meſſ- 2*. F.— 

. he not in the 2. F. 

. his chance for 20. F. r. 
Why have you ſtoln 1*. F. 


thy feate 2*. F. 

Where's the Cup FF." 
Honour 1 is, . 

grow 1“. F. 


, Backenals WAX. 
F. r. p. t. o. 


Father houſe 1“. F. 
Spurne through 29. F. r. 
„F. 


Fortune of 2“. F. r. p. 


. at the full 1“. F. 


he had look't 25. F. 
* 

. 
* . 


Who does 1“. F. 
. 


upon me thus? You came 
not 4 P. r. 


. greeved care . 
King of 20. F. r. p. t. w 
„ does 1“. F. 

. makes 1*. F. 

. preſent needs 2*. F. 
. Troine. 1 


, F. 


. Militers 1“. F. 

. th' heart of 20. F. r. 
Action 1“. F. 

be fo. Ca- 2. F. r. p. t. w. 


Antony and Cleopatra, 7 


. I th' light. 2. F. 
but the whole 2*, F. r. 
Ven. Marcus F'. r. 


Antonias P.— 
. You rib- 2*. F. 


take not in the 2, F. r. 


Both of the 2". F. r. 

. fail, 

. Oh his has 1“. F. 

. the not in the 2. F. 
will ceaſe her, 1“. F. 

. me. not in the W. F. r. 
. com for An- 25. F. 


Leſſons 1“. F. 


. now's the time 

when ſhe 2. F. 
e. 

Is this his 29. F. r. 

. For as 2. F.— 
Cæſars. 10. F. 

. to not in the 2. F. 

. grew hard 2*. F. r. 
thou ot in the 2. F.— 


held, and ſeverd 20. F.r. 


earne my Chron- 21. F.— 
. at this Chal- 20. F. r. p. o. 
. Looke, you weepe, 20. F. r. 


me a too 2. F. 


„ | nat in ie i, Be. 

. 'twill go off. 

to daft for 1“. F. 

than thou Tot in the 2. F. r. 
. Lad. 4. PF. 1. 

give me that, what ere be- 


comes of me, 20. F. r. 
become 2. F. 


. Whoſe gone 1“. F. 
. Diſpatch Eros 2. F.— 
©, = ad 


118, 7: 


. you /aw ſafe 

ſwifted meane 2*, F. r. 

. where to 2". F. 

. hyd. 13. Fr. 

. my part, and 2*. F. 
Mine Ni- 1“. F. 
diſperge O. 

. how not in the 15. F. 
drums din early wakes O. 
woman: 2". F. 

. ſhe tendred life 25. F. 

. goe. Oh, plucke 25. F. r. p. 
. Say for 2. F. 

in my cheeke 20. F. r. p. 
. with theſe tidings, O. 


him thither. 1. F. t. w. 


. Anthonie, hath 2. F.— 
O heavy R.— 


paſſions 


8. what noble 20%. F. 

.a ot in the 1“. F. 

. way equall 20. F. 

. look'd on O. 

May name 2*. F. 

. thanks for. 

109, 8. 

110, 18. 

111, 18. 

112, 20. 

110 * 
10. 
12. 
14. 
18. 
21. 

117, 28. 


Char. You ſee 25. F. r. p. 
as not in the 1“. F. 
were not in the 2. F. r. p. 
I much obey 20. F. 
ſhall be 1*. F. 

Ballads us 1*. F. 


Alexandria Revels: 2*. F. 


ſpeaking 2*. F. r. 

mine Nailes 1“. F. 

And conquer 29. F. 
falliable, 1“. F. 

thou not in the 2. F. r. 


p. o. 
11. Cleo. You 25. F. 


/ 
3 
b. 
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8 7 . . 
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4 
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8 


As you like it 


119, 14. ſhe proves the 20. F. 
120, 27. are two ſure 25. F. 
121, 12. By ſome external ſwelling: 121, 18. This an Aſpects 2“. F. 


. 


but ſhe looks | Like ſleep, 
as &c. 


ON” 


VARIOUS READINGS 


im 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


. . 
f 195 „ 

. you heare? 20. F. 
. Maſter 2%. F. r. 

. Orr. 
. perceiveth 1*, F. 

; E wiſedome. 2. F. 


not in the 1. F. 


onſieur the Ben. 15. F. 


Enter le Beau. 1. F. 
. what the 2“. F. 

. for wraſtlin 
. but as 2. P. r. p. o. 

. all in prom- 209. b. r. p. t. w. 
. meane. 2. F. 

„ likelihoods t“. F. 

. father? 2. F. 

. your change 1“. F. 

. travell for farre? 20. F. 

. ſmitch 2%, F. 

. you by call'd? 11. F. 

. in we 1“. F. 

„brother 2*. F. 

. anticke roope 20. F. 
being there alone, 1*. F. 

. of Countrie, 1“. F. 

to ſeeme kinde 1*. F. 

Ry 2 


.. 


not in the 1. F. 


not with theſe 2“. F. 
beneath this 


. whither, for you 2. F. 
you fa- 24. F. 16. to my 
cannot goe 1“. F. 

. were ere like 20. F. 

. Wearing thy 1“. F. 

. of they would 1“. F. 

a night 1“. F. 

. batler 1“. F. 

to your friend. 10. F. 

. ſtanza; 17. ſtanza's ? 
they owne me 2. F. 

. will Dine under R.— 
Amy. Thus 1“. F. 

. muſt woe your 1*. F. 
come 1", F. 

diſtreſſe, that hath 2. F. r. 
„Ie F. 

. As, firſt, 


maſters 1*. F. 


. not ſee an 2*. F. 

. of Mutton, 20. F. r. p. o. 
. Countiers 25. F. 

. This Quin- R.— 

of the wonder 1“. F. 

. and a hoſe 2", F. r. p. o. 


Comedy of Errors. 


. Garagantua P.— 

. he Wraſted? 2*. F. 

. ſuch not in the 1. F. 

. no moe of 15. F. 
you queſtions 2. F. [o. 
know no faults. 2*. F. r. p. 
. whodoth 1". F. 5a, 10. D'. 
6. Whom ſtaies 2%, F.— 

. Lecors 15. F. 

. having no beard, 2", F.r.p. 
. as cleane as 1*. F. 

he weare of 2. F. 

of chaſt lips 20. F. r. p. 
of Lover 1. F. 

. that ſpurnes his 2*, F. 

. (uiger: . F. 

Who you 11. F. 

; pus? " oft. # 


eane upon 1*. F. 


. You met in 2“. F. r. 
my eies 10. F. o. 
. Deed Shepheard, 2. F. 
I not in then*. F. 
me better 15“. F. 

. which by often 1*. F. 

. gaind experience R. p. 0. 


W. 
7. 


in'd me ex- W. 


. Ork Nay 2. F. 
come 2*. F. 


18, Orl. Nay 2. F. 


68, 4 
8 


I doe. 2. F. 


braine 2*. F. 


. waſh in 25. F.— 


. Chronoclers 15. F. 
. Ceſtos. D'. 


. to weep. W. 


. for ſhe'll breed it a fool. 


in, in runs 1“. F. 


er. 


knew 2. F. 
did hunt, D'. r. 
. turned in the or 


turn'd fo in the 


were one, 2*. F. 


. ſtrings upon, 2*. F. r. 


bring 20. F. r. 
„ fiſter: the 17. F. 


Owners 


. whoſe buſhes 2. F. r. 
. I brief 10. F.] 29. in this D'. 


. was paſſion 2“. F. r. 


. overcome. 15. F. 


. cryeth out, 

. obſerbance, 2*. F. 

. only the 

. daterre . 

. wee'l begin 1“. F. 

12. can in- P.— 19. hate D'. 


—— 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in the 


COMEDY of ERRORS. 


1. Salinus 2*. F.— 


4 6. and ranſome 2'. F.— 


16. griefe 25. F.— | 
22. too ot in tbe 1. F. 


N n 


_”_ 


Comedy of Errore. 
26. great care of goods at ran- 15, 7. 


done left, 1“. F. t. w. £7, 

6. poor not in the 1*. F. 24. 

22. weeping 2*. F. 26. 
2. others: | 

8. the ſonne 1“. F. 3 

11. waxe 2“. F. p. 17, 26. 

13. Epitaris i“. F. 32. 


22. upon nut in the 1. F. 18, 32. 


7. 


9, 


10, 
11, 


12, 


13. 


14. 


29. Till that Ile v. t. m. o. t. t. 22, 3 


32. the other O. 19, 8. 
2. healthful welcome 15. F. 10. 
4. their backe 15. F. 
A 20. 
11. and they till 1“. F. 21. 
1 5. -ant; fo his 1“. F. 29. 
5. 1 therefore, P.— 20, 8. 
13. Egean 1*.F: 20. 
= fn tivall 14. F. „ 


Within this horwre &c. 2“. 


"v7 P- 
4. a meane. 1“. F. 7. 
10. to the Inne 2. F.— 18. 
17. my life, 2. F. 19. 
21. to my owne 2. F.— 23, 2. 
28. of him 2. F. 1. 25, 24. 
23. you cooke, 2. F. 27. 7. 
1. ſtay R. 45, 6. 
6. Where are the P.— 19. 
18. takes it thus. 1. F. 30. 
27. and wide watry 2. F.— 32. 
28. ſoules, 1“. F. 20. fowles, D*. 29; 3. 
31. let our will 27. 
14. to be like right-bereft, O. 30, 10. 
20. at too hands 10“. F. i 18. 
5. a hundred markes 1". F. 21. 
on my miſtreſſe. 2. F. 24. 


12. | | 
18. upon thy ſhoülders: 20. F. 31. 
19. me thenee. *% % 


blots it 2*. F. r. p. 

a love he 15. F. | o love, he 
Will Tooſe his 1“. F. 
Wear &c. This line, and the 
next, are not in the 2*.F.r.p, 
a comedy O. 

next time, give 

eate not of it. 2*. F. r. p. o. 
ſound ortes I 20. F. r. p. o. 
here is 1. F. 

namely, in no 1“. F. 
namely, een no [p. o. 
hath ſome ſweet 2. F. r. 
am but Adriana, and thy. 
art thus eſtranged R.— 
but not in the 2. F. r. 
of my fleſh, 2. F. r. p. 
and thus thou 2. F.— 
Owles and Sprights 1“. F. 


. and anfwer'ſt not? not in 


the 2. F. r. p. o. 

Dromio, ſnaile, 25. F. r. p. o. 
in thy eye, 2". F. 

laugh P.— 

own not in the 25. F. r. p. o. 
hadſt bid Dromio, 2. F. 
man as mad 20. F. r. p. o. 
ate barr'd a- P.— 

once not in the 1“. F. 

I will 27. F. r. p. o. 

my hoſteſſe 2. F. r. 
houre fir hence. 2. F.— 
deeds is doubled 1*. F. 
ſhaddow, weake, 2". F. r. 
bed a hotnage 2*. F. r. p. o. 
ſiſter floud 10. F. 

a bud 1*. F. 

From gazin 

her Haie. 2 F. r. P- 0. 


39» 


40, 


41, 
425 
43» 


455 
47 


22. 


Coriolanus. 


. drudge of the devil, this W. 
. the wMarkes 2. F.— 

. of flint, and Q. 

. Dre. What 1 20. F 

. ſtreet 

. utmoſt Raccat, © Fr. 
this Gen- 1 F. p. t. w. 
. Why ſhould 25 5. 

. more of in the 2. F. 


this ſum 1*. F. 


. thee wot in the 2 F.— 
And not in the 2. F.— 
have brought 2*. F. 
„Ob, his „F. 

. worſe the minde 29. F. r. 
. would he in others O. 
On whole 1*. F. 
Thus he 1*. F. 

and ſaieth, „ F. 

. ſhips 2“. F. | 

5 tr not in the 8 


igh thee 25. F. 


beares 1. F. 


24. ſmooth 2". F. A 
25. his vaine, 1". F. 
48, 5. Maſter are po- R.— 


I 85. 
50, 10. 
25. 
82, 9. 
12. 


83. 30. 


12. 
19. 
. „, 
. ſome other preſent 4. F. . 
report of us. 2. F. 

. Whilſt the 2“. F. * 

day from him 20. F.— 

bonds 2 15 N 
. ſure both 20. F. r. p. o. 
. Syracuſa Bay, K. * 

. And thoſe two 24. F.— 
her ſiſter not iu the 2. F. 


And are con- g. F. 
ſpake us 2. F.— 

he did denie 20. F. r. 70 
And much diff- 1“. 
wrack of ſea, 1 8 2 
Thy ſayeſt A F. 
bralles. 15. F 

muddy 20. F. r. p. 
Hath ſcar d 1*. F. 


. K 


for you, 

Errors all aroſe. R.— 

5 I becne gone 2. F. g. p- 
. burthens 20. F.— 


Hall I try g. F. 


14 


— = 


m— 
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VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


CORIOLANUS. 


a 


8. A. We know t. 25. F. r. 


— 


p. o. 
4, 28. thaſe? 2. F. 
5. 6. workes 2. F. 


* * 


8. with your Bats 2. F. r. p. o. 
24. linkd 27. F. r. 


6, 25. anſwer. 2. F. 
31. taintingly 2". F. 


B 2 


i oe rn ere 


r 


D —_— — — 


—— CAGES — — yaw" _ — 


12 Coriolanus. 
7, 15. Agent 20. F. 25. as Weeds before 1*. F. 
13. Care; 2% F. r. 30. Was trim'd with 2. F. r. 
10, 20. Tributes 25. F. 32. ſhunleſſe defamy F. u. 
13, 25. the Death is 20. F. 46, 2. All's this, 2 F. r. p. t. w. 
14, 7. ſeems, O. 7. recking 2˙. F. 
16, 5. that taſk d 1*. F. Io. painting 20. F. 
12. ſword. Contenning, 1" . 12. fill the O. 
18, 30. not ſel, 2. F.— 49, 11. altogether 1". F. 
19, 11. you more than 13. by & threes 2. F. 
30. my follows . 25. From noiſe P.— 
20, 15. followes. 1” B 50, 10. I, but mine 1*. F. 
24, 1. I Armes 209. F. 51, 15. defires: 2. F. 
TRE 7 fs 27. the higher 10. F. 
27. on which fide 1. F. 28. Woolviſh tongue 15. F. 
25, 18. Leſs for his R.— 29. do appear R. 
27, 23. Thou dſt 54, 14. At place R.— 
28, 4. behold 2“. F. 58, 23. Common? 1*.F. 
29, 22. If againſt == 7 eh 61, 8. Here you 2. F. 
32, 19. Agurer 1* F. Augur P. 6a, 3. Com e. 
33, F. boaſting. 1 F. t. w. 9. the noriſht 2. F. 
34, 7. call your Li. FLY; 14. worthie 2“. P a 
12. grave, yet 2”. Fr. 63, 8. all ſeaſon: 2f, F. r. 
35, 14. Plebeans 1“. F. 16. change on't: 10 F. 
16. Virgilia not in the 26. F. 64, 32. Confuſions ne're 2. F. 
38, 7. deed- atchieved O. 66, 4. Friends, R.— 
13, Carioles were, 1". F. 67, 1. Corr. Come 17. F. 
39, 12. Ten ſway 2. F. 7. Com. On 2. F.r. 


. diſproportioned 20. F. r. 


6. in the war, O. 


45, 18. 


. ſhall touch the O. 
Capitall: 2. F. 

„ his aflent 10 
. and late general In our 


F,. 


well- fought ſucceſſes, 


. cares: 1. F 


Sir Co- 20. F. £5 
21. 


yes oft, 2. F. 
Pupil- age 2". — 


19. he wated 2. F. 


. ſure ont. 15 


F. p.— 


Do nor cry 25. F. 
but our dan ger; * 


. that doo', 2". 

; diſpoſition, O. 
. 
vou, but 1 
. eunuch's O. 

. Which bow'd : * 
But owe thy 15 
. tis ready. 


ER” 


F. 


* 


. 
not in the 15 


E. 


29. 
90, 6. 

10. 
91, 25. 
92, 9. 
93» 24 
94, 18. 
98, 28. 
102, 24. 


W 


Cymbeline. 13 


amongſt you, 2. F.— 


. That doth diſ- 15. F. 

. ſhew for Rome T.— 

. at the gates, 2. F.— 

. Extreamities 1*. F. 

. will you go? 2“. F.— 

. ſtay you to 2. F.— 

. out here. 2*. F. r. 

fore my 1*. F. F. 
ſeene weare on heart, 25. 
. Twine 2. F.— 

. My Birth-lace have I, and 


my lover upon | This Ene- 
mie Towne Ile enter 2*. F. 
ſmels: but 29. F. r. 
enterance 20. F. 

th' troubleſome. 2. F. 
to Volſcian ears, P.— 
thou could'ſt 25. F. r. p. 
Beſtrid 2. F. 

comment thee 2*. F. 
Counſell, 25. F. 

How he's 21. F. 


. that fourth pooreſt 1". F. 103, 8. made good 10. F. 
. Supply P.— 


104, 27. yeelds 15. F. 
29, Senator 2*. F. 
105, 6. detect of 1*. F. 
16. Vertue, 1“. F. 
106, 4. and kneele 20. F. r. 
20. leaſt expected. P.— 
108, 5. You ſhall O. | 
110, 9. Dotard R.— f 
15. if the Captaine 24. F. | 
111, 6. of our Gates R.— 
112, 27. refuge, 2. F. 
30. yeelded to. 2. F.— 
114, 21. Poplicola R.— 
31. and ſtrike 2. F. r. 
11 5, 27. then living 2*. F. r. 
117, 4. poisoners O. 
18. the firſt ſtrains P.— 
23. Nobleman 1“. F. 
27. There's 1". F. p. 
32. clock d 15. F. 
119, 31. differency 1“. F. 
121, 32. ſtrow 2. F. 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


CYMBELINE. 


4, 8. one, he like; 2. F. 
11. but him. R.— 


13. (Sir) which himſelfe, 2*. F. 


15. dully. 2*. F.] fully. R.— 
7, 26. embracements for a 


28. keep thee on: P.— 


8, 7. fraught'ſt 

13, 29. in not in the 2. F. 
31. King 2“. F. 

14, 5. wonderful | 

15, 6. ſuch too, 

15. 16, free not in the 25. F. r. p. 


i 
4 
i 
Z 
b 


Cymbelige. 

17. 1 made, 1*. F. go. A ſhy, 64, 31. What chen? 

1. hand-faſt 10. F. 62, 13. (at laſt) 2. F. 
23. deſires 1. F. 28. Come 30. Titin: and forgot 2", F. 
11. trueft'O. | and forego 
28. thicke ſides 2". F. r. p. 63, 16. ſupply. P.— 

6. heav'n knows P.— 64, 26. crolt Severn. 2. F. r. 
11. whom I count P.— 65, 8. it ſhould be 21. F.— 

2. Or are P.— 12. looke us 1“. F. 
10. Fiering 1. F. lookes as 2. F.— 
12, prieſteſs, twixt O. 15. too ſlight in 1“. F. 
27. ſolicites 1. F. 21. ſtroke; 1“. F. 

2. who 1. F. 70, 28. Twere beſt P.— 
18. defended 1*. F. 29. make 2*. F. 

4. (Beft P.— 71, 30. maſter 2*, F. r. p. 
22. gave 1. F. 72, 10. your angry: 25. F. 

7. Court night 1“. F. 17. embarques O. 
11. though one 2. F. 73, 17. out- peece 20. F. r. 

4. theſe windowes 15. F. t. w. 21. Faire you come 20. F. r. 
15. Off, come off; 77. 1. b. &. 
32. May bare O. 78, 26. To whom? 2. F.— 
21. here with 20. F. r. p. o. 80, 24. Lud's gate. 


10 


. the Heires 15. F. 


It was upon 
but he. 1“. F. 


hope 1“. F. 


. Might not have ſtoln O. 


bY "IF — 
that name, 1*. F. 

. Overcome: 2. F. 

. Roman 

. on other P.— 
many ſtore of 15. F. 
11. knowes 15. F. 


eeke our danger 2. F. 
who 15. F. a 
To ſeeme firſt, 25. F. 
One, One, '2*. F. r. 


6. leven to all 2. F.— 
9. Whom now P.— 


31. feare no Law. 24. F. r. p. o. 
Nature; thyſelfe 25. F. r. 
„ Vaile. 4. F. e. 
. ſhew that 20. F. 
. Might'ſt 15. F. 


Vanes 20. F. r. 
tweene 1", F. 
Pray thee 2“. F. r. 


. Feare not Slander, 1*. F. 
. Unremoved O. 

. within ; felt, not imagin'd. 
. Chace 2. F. r. 

. are heere in 1". F. 

I I faſt, 2. F. r. 

6. vaniſh O. 

of his body: 2. F. r. 
There is mo “. F. 
ſhould not ſooner 1. F. 


Hamlet. 


great'ſt 
for his preſent ? 2*. F. 
18 
but with jalouſie 2. F. r. 
. with ſupply 25. F. 
. theſe powers 2*. F.— 
. we finde 10. F. 
on his torture 2". F. 
. 'ploy'd 
heard 1“. F. [r. w. 
. ſnatch from hence 20. F. 
. bleſt | 9, 28. came R.— 
102, 2. Thou light, 2*. F. 
5. thofe cold 2". F. 
29. From his R.— 


* 


104, 9. 
107, 29. 
108, 4. 
110, 1. 


31. 
112, 30. 


115, 24. 
116, 15. 
. Gentleman, 29. F. 

. would ſeize 2. F.— 

. ſorrow for 1“. F. 

. one's 1. F. 

. Brother, 25. F. r. p. 

. my Mother too, 20. F. r. 
. your finiſh. 2%. F.— 


13 
for her merits 2*. F. 
or lump the 2". F.— 
to ſeek the P. o. 
Who 1*. F. | 
yes not in the 1". F. 
perplex? 2. F. 
and wag'd with 25. F.— 
it not in ibe 10. F. 


— * 2 


— 


VARIOUS READINGS 


a” 


_ 


HAMLET. 


* 


1. Whoſe there? . 
8. ſtruck 2". F.— 
1. ho! not in the Fl. r. p. 
5 ſoldiers, 4. 
7. ha's my F'.— 
. Mar: What, F*.— 
but a fantaſie, 4*. b. 
: two Nights have F*.r. 
. tillamin 4. c. d. 
. Looks a not 4*. a. 
Looke it 2“. F. 

This line not in 4. b. c. d. 

9. horrowes 4 
11. Mar. Queſtion it F'. r. 
22. you of it? 4“. b. p.— 


4. 


28. 
29. 
71. 


very not in the . F. 
he not in the F.. 
ſmot . a. F. 


ſleaded 47. p. 


«1 


and juſt at F*.—- 


this ſame houre, 20. F. r. 


4. of my 


opinion, F*.— 


9. And with ſuch daily coſt 4”. 


labour with . c. d. 

. theſe 4. 

. ſeiz'd on, F'. r. 

. return'd F'. r. 

. va 
Cov'nant F*. r. p. t. 6. | | 

. articles . b. p. 


iſnt; 45. d. b 


| 16 


7» 


9, 


10, 


11, 


2 


Hamlet. 


deſſeigne, 4. 10. F. 


Landleſſe F'.— 
. 1s 
- (AnditF.r. p. 

. Compullative, F. r. p. t. o. 
Ber. I think, &c. This, and 


not in 4*. b. 


what follows, to © country- 
men J. 30. mclufive, is not 
in the F.. 

but enſo; . a. 


. A moth '. a. b. 

. feare 4. a. | fearce 4. b. 
. omen'd T. o. 

your ſpirits 4*. 

. at nat in the 4. p. 

. ſhew F'.— 

to the day, Fb. r. 

. Some ſayes, F*. 

The Bird F*.— 

then not in the 20. F. 


dare . a. b. c. 
Spirit can walke abroad F*. 


. talkes F*. | 8. that time. 4. 
. Eaſterne 
. conveniently. F'.— 

. ſometimes F. r. 

. Joyntreſle to this 4". 

. With an auſpitious, and a 


* T's P · 2 O. 


dropping 4. 


. Colleagued with the F*. 
. all Bonds F“. r. 
bedred 4 


ſubjects: 4. d. r.— 


. Valtemand, 4. 

bearing of F. r. 

. delated 4. 

Volt. In that &c. ſhew F*.— 
. looſe F*. |12. Dread my F*. 
towards F'. r. 


12, 


13.3 


14. 


15, 


20. 


wrung &c. This, and what 


follows, to © conſent * 1. 22, 


29. 


30. 
32. 
2 


16. 


wary, 4 
Fie on't? Oh fie, fie, tis F. 


incluſive, is not in the F.. 
ſo much my the ſonne 4. 
nightly F*. r. 

veyled F'.—- 


„r. 17. F. 
. Cloake coold mother 40. a. 


could ſmother, 4*. b. 


. Chapes of 4*. a. ſhewes of 


— 


devote 4. a. b. d. 


devoute 4%. c. 


. paſſeth F*. — ſhew, 4. c. d. 
. ſorrowes 49. b. 


. unfortified, a Minde F'.— 


courſe 4. 11. towards F.. r. 


ſchoole to Witt- 4“. b. r.— 
. looſe 4.18. I prythee F. — 
. Canon J. b. 


heaven 4. r. 


. fallied 4. 
. ſeale ſl- 6 God, God, . 


', | 2. Seemes F“. r. 


come thus . p. 
not beteeme the 4. 


. ſhe ſhould 40. 

even ſhe, not in the 4. 
. O God, a 4. 

mine Unkle F'.— 

. fluſhing of her F“. r. 
not have your F'. r. 

. mine eare F. — 


To take 2*f. F. 


. you for to drinke ere J. 
„I prethee . 2, F — 
ſtudient 4. a. 


ſee not in the . 


16, 


17, 


18, 


19, 


Hamlet. 


. followeth 20. F. 

. Ere I had ever ſeene F. r. 
. Hor. Oh where F*.— 

. a was 4. | 26. A was 4. 
I ſhould not 2. F. r. 

. attentive care 4*. b. p.— 
For Heavens love F.— 


. waſt 4". a. b. 1*. F. 


vaſt 4', c. d. 


. Arm'd at all points F. "ag 
Within this 4. b. 


diſtil'd 4. a. b. diſtill'd 4. 
c. d. p. — beſtil'd 10. F. 


honourable Lord 27. F. r. 
Ham. Indeede Sirs 4. p. 


8, 10. All. So these ſpeech- 
es are prefac'd in the . the 
F*. have Roth. 


Ham. Very like, ſtayd . p.— 
. All. Longer, F. r. (4. Both.) 
griſly ? no. 


so. 
no not in the 2. F. r. p- t. 


. I'll watch F'.— 
. wake a- 
I warrant you it F',— 

be treble in F. r. p. t. o. 
. whatſomever F. a. 

. fare ye well: F. 

. duties | 13. love F*. r. p. o. 
. fonde deedes 4*. a. 
inbarckt 4-. 

. convay, in aſſiſtant . 

. favours, F.. r. p. o. 


FF. 


prime na- 4. d. 


. Froward F'. 

. perfume and nat in the F. r. 
. bulkes, 4. as his F*. r. p. 

. and not in J. b. 

. no foyle 2 


„. 


20, 


21, 


22, 


. Crave for 4”. 
. ſafety and health of this 4. 

. peculiar Sect and force F. r. 
. with two 2*. F. 

. looſe . 

. keepe within . 
infant 21. F. r. 

. the buttons 24. F. r. 

. watchmen 4“. b. F. r. 
Show. 
. Whiles a puft 4“. 

for there: my F*. r. p. 
See thou F. _ 

. Thoſe friends 4. 
them unto thy 4*. 


S οο t Age 


17 


. his feare: F. r. 
For he &c. T his wot is nof 


in the . 
b. 


ſtep 45. a 


each unhatcht F. r. 
unfledg'd courage, 4. 


. th' oppoſer 4. b. 
. thy eare, 4. 


Or of a moſt . a. 
Ar of a . b. 


lender boy, 4. 


love oft looſes 4*. 

A borrowing F. r. p. 
dulleth 4*. the not in 4”. 4. 
night to day, 4*. d. 

invites you, F*.r. p. o. 

Ile teach F*.— 

tane his tenders F*. 
ſtarling. F*. 

Roaming it F'. r 

with all the vowes F. 


. ſprings 4. 
. Gives:the F. r 
. take't for 


4”. b. [r. 


For this time Daughter, F. 
O o 


18 Hamlet. 


20. ſomewhat F'— 
22. parle; 4. 
24. tider 4. a. teder 4. b. 
27. the eye, F. r. 
30. beguide: . a. | 
32. moment leiſure 4*. a F. r. 
23, 2. your way. 2. F. r. | 
8. ſhroudly 4*. is it F.. 27, 
is nipping, 4. 
= then it F. r. 
18. walke to 4*. b. 
19. waſſels F. 
23. It is 2. F. 5. And to F*. 
28. This heavy- &c. This, and 
what follows, to ſcandal” 
J. 17. in the next page, in- 
rt" a me 4 gy 28, 
p- o. reveale . a, 
29. traduſt . a. 
30. clip. 4. a. b. c. 
24, 15. of eale 4. a. (J. ill) 
17. ſcandle. 4. a. 
23. thy events F. r. 
30. enurn'd, 1“. F. 
inurn'd, 2. F. 
25, 2. Reviſites 4. 1". F. 
5. thee; reaches F*. 
11. wafts you F'.r. 
14. will IF. r. 
21. towards 4. b. 
22. ſomnet of the cleefe 4*. 
ſonnet F. 24. aſſumes F. 29, 
27. The very &c. This, and what 
follows, to beneath l. 30. 
incluſive, it not in the F. r. 
31. wafts me F. r. 
* 26, 2. hand. F. r. P · O. 
5. arture 4. a. 


6. Nemeon 4. a. Nemian F. 


9. 
11. 
20. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


goe one, 4*. b. 

imagion 4. a. 
Whether wilt 4. a. b. c. 
Where wilt F'.— 


. My honour 2* F. 

lend my 4*. c. 

„to here. C. b. 

. knotted 4. | 11, fearefull 4. 
. liſt Hamlet, oh liſt, F. r. 

. O God. 4. 

. Haft, haſt F*. 


know it, F'.— 

I not in the 1. F. 
mediation 4*. d. 
rootes 4'. t. w. 


It's given F*. r. mine Or- F*, 
mine Uncle? F. r. 


wits, hath Tra- F*. 
wits, and 4*. d. 


to this F*. 


7. a not in the 4. 


15. 
16. 


18. 
19. 
22 
23. 
28. 
29 
3 1. 
LO 
5 


12. 
19. 


So but though Angle 4“. 
Will fort it 4". | 17. pray . 
I ſent 4”. a. 15. F. 

Mornings F*. r. F. 
mine Or- F. — 20. in the 


. Hebona 4. 


my eares 4. 
poſſeſſe 4. 


. like Aygre F*. 


bak'd about, F*.r. 
Crowne, and Queene F'.r. 
Unhuzled 4”. a. 
Unnuzled 4e. b. 
unanvel'd, 4. 
howſomever = purſues 4 
Adue, adue, Hamlet: rem- 
| fe 


21. hold but once in F. b. F. — 


305 


375 


325 


Hamlet. 


me ſwiftly up; 4 
. whiles 4. 


ſawe of . b. 


pes, yes, F. re 


26. hel pe you: | Sweare. F. — 


29. 
33 9: 
11. 


19 
I do mot in the 2. F. 
Reynoldo. F. — (ubique) 
him his F*. r. : 
thoſe notes 25. F. r. 


3. My Tables, my Ta- F.. r. theſe two notes . b. 

9. Hor. & Mar.within, My F*, 14. merviles 4*. a. marvels F. 
11. Heavens 4. 15. to not 11 theF*.r. inquire . 
12. Mar. So F'.- 23. neere 2*. 3 
13. Hor. IIlo, F'.- 24. The 2: 1*. F. = 
14. come, and come. 4 26. And thus F. o. if it . d 
17. This * not in . b. c. d. 34, 9. no; not in t be. 

20. you' 22. of wit, 4 b 
25. my lord mot in the 4. 23. fallies 4*. a. p. 

1. dan F. I. has F*.— 24. ſoyld with working, 4”. 

3. mine owne F*. r 25. he you t. w. 

4. Ile F.r. 30. Phraſe and the F. r. 

Look you, not in the . p.— 35. 1. doos a this, a doos, 4. 

5. and hurling F. r. p. o. 3. Say? | By the maſſe I 4. 
9. there is my Lord, F'.— 4. ſay nothing: 27. F. r. 
13. Oremaſtret 4”. a. 5. conſequence: II. friend, or 
27. Ah ha F'— ſo, and Gentleman. F. r. 
28. Come one you here 10. F. 7. with you not in the . p.— 

2. ſhift for grownd F'. r 9. ſuch and ſuch; F'.— 

3. Come hither Qin, [ 10. gaming there, or tooke g. 

And lay your hands a. u. m. 11. Their falling 2*. F. 
{, | Never to ſpeake of t. t. 12. ſuch or ſuch a 4. a. b. c. 
h. h: Sweare b. m. ſ F*.— ſuch and ſuch 4”. d. 

6. by his > vor in the F. faile ; F.. 

4 1 5. take 4. this Cape F*. 

7. i th ground by 17. eſſayes 4*. d. 

8. friend. 2 F. r. 18. indirects 4. b. 4 
12. in our F. r. o. 22. God * 1 1" hang 4. 
15. ſo mere 4.18. times . 23. But, my good lord,” 

19. or thus, head ſhake; F. r. 24. c'en yourſelf. O. 
or head thus ſhak't, 4*. d. 31. Opbe. Alas my lord, I F'.— 
21. As well, we F'.— 32. of God? 4. 
23. if there mi may Fr. 36, 1. my Chamber, F“. r. 
25. this not to doe: | So F.. r. 4. downe gyved . a. F*. r. 


20 


37» 


39» 


Haralet. 
13. and held me hard: mot in 18. our haſty 4. 

00 Ft. 21. my not in the F.r. 
18. my arme, 2*.F,r. p. o. 40, 5. threeſcore thouſand . t. 
20. ſo hideous 20. F. r. 10. for his En- F. r. 

21. That it F. — 12. As herein 4*. d. 
me not in the 20. F. 16. we take you * F. 
23. ſhoulders 40. b. r. well-look't 20. F. r. 
25. helpe; F',— | 19. is very well F. r 
27. Come, not in 1 the F. 24. ſince not in + 4. 
29. forgoes 4*. b. w. 41, 1. pittie it is true: F. r. p. 
paſſions 4. 9. whil'ſt F'.— 
6. better ſpeed F*. r. t. w. 12. and not in . d. 
7. coted 4. feare F. 15. heare: thus in J. 
- 8. beſhrew F*.— 23. Number: 2. F. 

9. It ſeemes it F*.— 28. ſhew'd F. r a 
15. Come. | not in the F.. — 29. about 4. Gliciting F. 
23. you have 4. d. t. w. 42, 8. you Queene 2“. F. 

24. I not in the . 10. a winking, FF. 
25. Since not th F',— 13. this I 4. b. 

29. deeme of. F.. r 14. thy ſtar, . 15. F. 
31. ſith fo 4. 15. Precepts F*'.— 

and havior, 4. W. 16. her re- 4. * 

3. Occaſions F*.— 19. repell'd, 4. 

4. Thais line not in the F'. 22. to lightnes, 4. 

7. there is not 4. a. 23. whereon F*. 

10. extend 4*. b. p.— 24. we mourne for. 4. 

18. but not in the F.. 25. tis not in the . p. 

20. ſervices F.. 2856. like. 4. | 27. I would 4. 
21. To be commanded. zot in 43, 8. he ha's indeed. F'. r 

＋. b. p.— 10. behind the Arras 4. 4 
24. I not in 4. o. 12. This line not in P. d. 
25. of ye, F'.— 14. And keepe F. r 
26. the Gentiemen F. 1. 25. Excellent, — F. r. 
29. ay, not in the F. — 31. of two thouſand. F'. r 

3. Lord? I aſſure my 4. 44+ 5- But as 4'. | 8. a ſayd 7 

5. God, one to, $- 9. a is farre gone, and 4. 

8. As I N 15. whom? 2. F.— 

10. Ido F. r 16. matter you meane, my P. 


12. the 3 to P. 


- 17. Satyricall ſlave ſaies F'.- 


45» 


46, 
47, 
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19. Amber, or Plum- F. r. 
20. locke of F. 
21. moſt not in the F. r. 
23. for you yourſelfe F.. r. 
24. ſhould be old F. 
29. that's 4. o'th' Ayre: F'.— 
31. and ſanctity 4. 
32. leave him and my daugh- 
ter. My Lord 4 
2. My honourable Lond, I will 
moſt humbly | Take F*'.— 
4. fir, not in the 4 
5. will not more 4. 
withall, —_ my life, my 
life. F. 
10. ſeeke my Yeo F.C 
12. Mine honour'd F'.— 
14. extent 4“. a. exelent 4“. b. 
15. Oh, Ry/in-F'.— doe yel'.— 
18. not ever 4. 
19. Fortunes lap 4. 
30. Let me &c. This, and what 
follows, to attended J. 28. 
m the next page, incluſive, is 
not in the 4. 
31. ever poore 4. 
2. come, come 2 
5. Why any F.. 
6. of not in he F. 
14. can charge 4. a. b. 
change 4*. c. 
21. diſcovery of your F. 
24. exerciſes : . heavenly F*. 
27. ore-hanged 4”. b. 
firmament not in the F. r 
28. appeareth nothing to me 
but a J. appeared FE EF. 
30. What peece 
31. faculty? F'. r. 


48, 


49, 


50, 


Jo 


21 


me; no, nor F“. r. 


. women 4“. a. 


. yee laugh 4. 


then not in the F*.— 


„ Lenton s DEF. 
coated F*. | 14. on me, F. 
. ling gratis, 4. b. 


the clown ſ. m. t. I. w. I. a. t. 
o'the ſere; not in the 4. 
p. t. o. 


. black verſe 40. a. 

take ſuch de- . 

. they are P'. 

Ham. How &c. This, and 


what follows, to load too 
J. 2 3. in the next page, inclu- 


five, is not in the 4. 
. beratled 1*. F. 

. tarre them on to T.— 
not ſtrange: for mine F.— 
make mowes at F'.— 
. forty, an hundred F. r. 

- 'Sblood, not in the F*.— 
come then th' 4. p.— 

. this garb: let . 

me ex- 4.4. 

. outwards, 4. 

vou to, are each 4*. b. 
baby as you ſee is . b. 
ſwathing Fl. r 
a dee 4. a. b. c. F. 


prophecy that he 4. b. 


Sir: for a F. 

. *twas ſo indeed. F'.— 
. Rofſius . 1*. F. 
was not in the F. 

. mine Honor. F'.— 
Then can each Fe. 

. Paſtoricall- Comicall- F*. 


22 


51, 


52, 


20 
53. I. 


28. 


Hamlet. 


Hiſtoricall-Paſtorall: Tra- 
gicall-Hiſtoricall: Tragi- 
call-Comicall- Hiſtoricall- 


- Paſtorall: Scene indivible, 


. crak'd 2*. F. 
. like friendly Faukners, 4. 
. my Lord? F.r. 

. Cautary to 20. F. 

. judgement F*. 


K 


Pol. If &c. This ſpeech, and 


the next, are not in P. b. 
the pious chanſon . 
Pans Ghanſon 2. F. 


. Abridgements come. F*.— 
. O my olde Friend? Thy 


face is valiant F. r. 


. Miſtris, my Ladie 4. C. d. 


neerer Heaven F*.— 
Ip. t. w. 


was no F'.— 


affectation, F*. r. o. 
. as wholeſome as ſ. a. b. v. m. 


m. h. t. fine. ot in the F*.— 


One cheefe ſpeech F'. r. 
„Nie to F. 


. now his dread 4. d. r. 
. he to take Geulles, F. 
. embaſted 
. and damned F'.— 

. their vile Murthers, F. 
. Carbuncle, . d. 


. b. 


[F.,— 


. So proceed you. not in the 
. match, F. r. 
— 4. 


n the 


54, 


53» 


2. feele his F.. r. 
6. reverent 4. 
8. And not in the . 
lik'd a 2* F. 
12. wind | 17 Marſes Ar- 4. 
17. Mars his Ar- F',- 
Armours F. r. 
22. follies 4. a. folles 4*. b. 
Fallies F*. 
29. who, O who, had F',— 
who, ah woe 4. c. 
the mobled Qu- . 25. F.— 
30 & 31. D'. ä 
31. ennobl'd queen is good, 
not in the . 
32. flame F.r. 
1. clout about that F. r. 
9. husband 4 a. 
15. Pray you C'. r. 
16. of this not in the F. r. 
18. Do ye heare, F'.— 
19. Abſtracts F. r. 
21. lived. F.— 
24. -kins, man, better, F. r. 
25. who ſhould ſcape F“. r. 
2. Weele hate 4. a. 
for neede 4. 
3. doſen or F'.— 
5. ye not? F.— 
12. God buy to you, 4". 
16. his whole conceit, F. r. 
17. all the viſage 4. 
warm'd; F. r. p. t. o. 


48. in's Aſpect, F. r. 


22. or he to her, 4. 
24. and that for 4. 


27. appeale the 4. b. 


29. faculty F'.— 
32. a-deames, 2. F. r. 


ST» 


58, 


Hamlet. 


. Hah, 's wounds I . 

. ſhould a fatted 4. a. 

. bloudy: a bawdy F*, 

. Kindles 1“. F.] villaine! 


Oh Vengeance! F'. r. 
Who? What F. 
I ? I ſure, this F*, r. 


. of the Deere F*. 


father not in C. a. F. r. 


. a ſtallyon, 4“. p. 


A cullion, T. o. 


my braves; 4*. a. 


Braine : | I F'.— 


Ile rent, 2*. F. if a doe 47. 


he but blench F*.— 


be the Di- F*.= deale, and 


the deale 4. a. 


of circumſtance F',r. 
26. Moſt free of queſtion, b. t. 


o. d.] Niggard in &c. O.— 
ore-wrought F*. 
o'er-rode W. 


are heere about 4". 
purpose into . p. t. w. 
us two, 4. 


may there F'. r. 


. ſelfe (lawful eſpials) F. r. 
. Weele fo 4. 

for your 45. a. F. r. 
pleaſe ye F.. — 

ſhew F'.— 


Your lowlines; 4“. a. 
lowlineſſe 4*. b. 
too blame . a. b. c. F. 


2. ſurge o're F. 


4. 
10. 


20. 


too not in the F. 
let's not in the 4. 
heyre too? 1". F. 


24. When he have 25. F. 


23 
28. the poore mans F.. r. 
29. of office, and the 4*. b. 
diſpriz'd F*. 
32. he not in 4. b. 
When as him- . d. 
quietas 4. 

1. would theſe Fardles F*. 

8. of us all: not in the 4. 
10. fickled 4.11. pitch 4. 
12. awry 4. p. 

13. Iooſe 4. a. b.c. F. [p. 
14. Horizons 25. F. Oraiſons R. 
22. No, no, I never F'.— 
24. Lord, I kiow F. r. p. o. 
27. theſe things 4. 

then perfume left: F. 

3. you ſhould . p.— 

6. then your Honeſty F*. 

9. in his 4*. c. 

14. evocutat our . a. 
evacuat 4. b. 

17. to not in the 4. 

24. Heaven and Earth, F.— 

25. all; not in the 4. p.— 

29. no way, but F'. 

2. Nunnery. Go, Fare- F. r. 

6. Ophe. O heav- F. r. 

7. pratlings 1“. F. 

pratling 2. F. r. 
too not in the 4. 
8. has g. y. o. pace, a. y. m. 
your ſelfe F. r. 
9. another, gig 4*. d. 
gig and amble, 4. 
you liſt you nickname 4. 
10. your not in. the . 
11. Goe, Ile 2. F. r. p. o. 
no mo 4. 
13. live; not in the 2. F. 


24 


Hamlet. 


.. ſcholar's, ſoldier's, O. 

. Th expectation, and 4. 
Have 4*. | 21. muſickt 4'. 66, 3. Hath tane T'. r. p. o. 
. ſee what 4-*. | 

of time, 4. 
fortune and 20. F. 


and ſtature 4“. 


For what 4. d. 

. which to F.. 
ſet downe: 4. b. 
ef it . d. 


of this greefe F*.— 


. ſhew his Greefes : F*.— 


unmatcht 4*. 


. of your F*. 
Cryer had ſpoke F*.—- 


. with not in the F.. 


lay) the Whirle- F.. r. 
your nat in the F.. r. 


. toſcea F<. r. 


Pery-wig-parted 2*. F. 


. totters 4. 

I could F'.— 

Sure the 29. F. 

. ore-itop F. r. 

. over-done F*.— 

at firſt, 4*. c. d. 

. her owne Feature, F*.—- 
it make F'.— 

. of the which F*. 

. O're-way 1*. F. 


o're-ſway 2*. F. r. p. o. 


prayſ'd 45. 

Pagan, or Norman F. r. 
ut, Sir. F. r. 

. Both. We will my F'.— 
. What howe, Ho- 4-. 
like F*. 

. faining? F. r. 


30. of my choyse, F. 


32. Shath 4“. 


67, 


68, 


69, 


4. comedled 4*. V comel'd} 
14. very not in the 2. F. 
of my F*. | 
15. mine Unkle: F'.— 
19. Stythe. 10. F. 
Styth. 2*. F. r. 
needfull F. 
21. judgement 2", F. 
22. To cenſure F. r. p. o. 
24. If a ſteale 4-. 
25, detected 4“. a. b. c. 
detection, 4. d. 
8. I aid F. | 
10. And ot in the 4-*. 
16. my good Hamlet, F.. r. 
22. Ham. I mean my &c. This 
ſpeech, and the next, are not 
in the 4*. p. o. 
26. is mot in the 4. 
Miching Malicbo, that mea- 
FP. g. p 
31. theſe Fellowes: F. r. 
32. counſel ; not in the . 
1. Will they tell F. r. 
5. make the 21. F. 
10. Poche F. 
15. orb'd the ground, 4. 
17. time, 2. F. r. p. t. w. 
twelve times thirty 4. d. 
23. from our 4-. 
forme ſtate, 1*.F. 
25. nothing muſt : | For wo- 
men feare too much, even 


as they love, And womens 
4'. t. w. 


26, holds F*, 


a. % 


73 


/0- 
yen 
ens 


70, 


735 


26. 


29 


30. 


32. 
4+ 


8. 


Hamlet. 


7. Eyther none, in 4. 

Lord 1s 4 

ciz'd, 4. 4. ciz ſt, 4*. b. 
ſiz, 2. 

Where love &c. This line, 
and the next, are not in the 
F. r. p. o. 


. Powers my Func- F.. r. 
. Ham. Wormwood, Worm- 


wood F*.— 


. now the fruite . 

. of other F. 

. ennactors F'.— 

. Griefe ioy, ioy griefes, 4 
„favourites 1*. F. 

to me give 4. t. w. 

. To deſ- &c. This line, and 


the next, are not in the F. 
r. p. o. 


. once I be a widdow, ever I 


be a wife. 4 


. betweene 4. „ 
„gl.. 

. Lady doth proteſt 4". 

. we ſhall have 4. b. not us: 
. uUnwrong. 4”. a. unrung. F*. 
. are a good Chorus, Nr. 
. mine edge. 4. 

. miſtake your huſ- 4. t. w 


-er. Pox, leave F. r. 


Conſiderat 4. 
. Invected, 4. a. 
. usurpe F'.— 

A poyſons . 


for's eſ- F',— 

writ in choyce F'.— 

Ham. What &c. This ſpeech 
is nat in the . p. 


All. Lights, F'— 


74s 


755 
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10. ſtrucken F*.— 


12. 
. Thus runnes J. 

. two not in the 4. 

. rac'd F. r. . rais'd) 


I4. 
19. 


. fir; 
Recorder. F. ſee, to F. 
. I do be- F'.— 

Venti 
. fingers, and the thumb . b. 


whilſt 4*. b. r. 


a City of 4. b. 


. Player? ©: 


fir? not in the 4. 


. Oh, hal F. 
. Lord, rather with F. r. 
. rich 2. F. 

to his Doctor: 


* 
-tor: for me 25. F. r. p. o. 


. into farre more F. r. 
. ſtare not 4. 
of the buſ- 4*. d. 


of my Buſ- F'.— 


Guild. What F'.— 
. anſwers F'. r. p. o. 


as not in the F.. r. p. 


. aſtoniſh F'.—- 
. impart. 
Ham. SoI do F'.— 
do freely barre F. r. 


not in the F.— 


doore of your F'.—- 
not in the F*.— 


ges F. 
finger and thumbe, F*.— 


. moſt excellent F. r. 
the top of not in the 4. 
. ſpeak. not in the F. r 


make it. Why do y. t. that 
18 | 
you fret me not, you . 
ſee that Clowd ? F'. r. 
ſhape like a F. r. 

P 


26 


77 
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. Miſſe, F. and it's F*,— 
is black like 4. b. p.— 
. I will 4. 


28. by & by 
Leave me friends. | 1 will 


fay ſo By and by is e. l. 


Tis ho]. . p. 

breakes 4. 

the World: 4. d. 

ſuch ey as the bitter 


dagger 4. 

. ſomever 4. a. b. c. P. 1 
d dangereus as F'. r 
neetr's F. a. b. c. 

. his browes. . 
provide ourſelves; P. — 

a thoſe many bodies F. r. 


a Ls fprrit de- P. r. 

1. ceſſe of 4. 

Mts or it is 4. 6. raine, 4. 
a dut a &. 


generall growne. 4”. b. 


X Se about this . 


Both We F*.— 


will make haſte. 4*; d. 


. here the proſſeſſe, 4". b. 


warnt 


4 d. 


. I heare. 4*. d. 

That of a T. 

5. pardon f. 6. faults 4*. b. 
affects 4. b. 

guided 4. b. 


ſhowe by 4 


. Angles 4 b. 

can but repent ? W. 
hearts 4. d. of ſteale, 4*. 
. it, but now a is a pray- 


ing, 4. 


er 


ſo a goes 4”. a. ſo goes 4. b. 
. his foule Sonne, F. (J. fool) 


5 Oh this F*.— 


is baſe and filly, 4 


. as freſh as F*. r | 
. At game a Fwexring, 4. 


A will 4. 


: _ with him. 
Ham. within. Mother, mo- 


ther, mother. | Q. lle F. 


. t. W. 


. Ile wait you, . 
.. an idle Toh, 
2. by Rood 4. c. 
But would 
„F. 

the moſt 4. 

. Helpe how. 4. p.— 

. helpe, helpe, helpe. F'.r. 
kidaz2\.F.r. 

it was 4”: 

.  Betters, F. r. t. 

. nor braſd 4*. b. 


F942 
[t. w. 
you were F. r. 


it is pr- F'.— 


. And makes a F. r. 6 
: doves glowe 4. 

. Ore this 4. p. w. 
With heated viſage 4". 


Ay me, w. a.? 


Haw. That r. f. l, a. t. i. t. I. 


Looke here 4. 


was not in the 2. F. 


on his 4*. b. F. r. 


. threaten or com- F'.— 

. Now 2. F. r. 

. Mildew'd deare 20. F. 
breath. Have F*. 

. Senſe, &c. This, and what 
follows, to difference J. 10, 


Hamlet. 


27 
incliſive, is not in the F.. dubat follows, to © potency ” 
r. p. 0. | J. 29, incluſtue, is not in the 
21. Eyes without Nc. This, and F. 
what follows, to mope /. 28. And either the '. a. 
24, 1 is nat in the 87, 6. This bad 4. 
* 7. one word more, good lady. 
25. heat, O. 126. ** not in the F..— 
31. As Reason F.. r 10. blunt King F'. r. 
pardons 4. p. [. 19. conſervings 4. c. 

84. 1. my very eyes into my ſoule, 31. There's &c. This, and what 
2. greeved ſpots 4. | Follows, to meet © 1.7. in the 
3. will leave there their . next Pages incluſive, is not in 
5. an inſeemed 4”. a, the F. | 

enſeamed F'. © 12. a moſt foolith 4: 
9. mine eares, F. — [b. p 23. matters F'. r. 
17. Que. No more. not in 4. 27. Que. Beſtow &c. This line is 
21. you gra- F. r. not in the F*. r. p. o. 
30. ſighing 4*. c. d. 28. mine owne Lord, 4. 
$5, 3. That you doe bend . 31. Seas, F'.— 
thus mot in the 1”, F. 2. He whips his Rapier out, 
4. their cor- 1“. F. and cries F..— 
the cor- 2. F. r. 3. in his F'. r. p. o. 
7. beaded . b. 15. let's it F. r. p. 
8. ſtart ſtand 4*. a. F.. — [b. 19. metall 4". d. 
17. who 1“. F. 19 is there I 4“. 21. O, nat in F. b. 
24. lives, 45. b. 29. Mother Clofſers . 


. extaly? not in the 4. 
And the 4. | 7. Whil'it F.— 
not a flatt- F*. r. 


not this flatt- 4“. d. 


. or the Fe. 11. kranke. F*. 
. this 8 10 5 Yo 

. curbe 4. 

leave 4. 18.5 mine Un-F*.— 

. That monſter &c. This, and 


what follows, to put on” J. 


to refraine 4'. 


. the next &c. This, and 


Io let F. 


3. ſo hbaphy, &c. T, and what 


12. 
13. 
19. 
30. 
24, mclufive, is nat in the F. 91, 10. Hide, f 


21. 


follows, to air J. 7, inclu- 
ve, is not in the F.. r. p. o. 


But, ſoft; not in the F',— 
22 . lb. 

Ros. &c. This line is not in 
the 4. 

Compound 4. a. it is 4. b. 
an apple in 4. p. t. W. 

Ox, a. a. a. not in 
Abe 4 


But neerer .F*. 


Pp 2 


— — ——— 
»» 2 * 33 OW. 
2 * . 9 1%; = > 
. . * x 
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Hamlet. 
1. Hoa, Guildenſterne? Bring 20. the grave did F'.— 
in my Lord. F'.— 22. do ye F'— 
7. politick ot in the F. r. 23. good dild 40. 
9. ourſelfe 10. F. 27. Pray you let's F.. r. 
11. to diſhes, D'. 30. morning be- . 1“. F. 
13. Kin. Alas, &c. This ſpeech, 98, 2. his cloſe, 4. 
and the next, are not in the . ket na Maid, 20. F. 
F. r. © 4 Indeed la? without F“. r. 
18. gut 25. F. r. 18. He anſwers, not in the 
22. if indeed 4. F*.— a done 4“. 
not within this 4. t. w. So ſhould I 4. b. 
25. ye come. F'.— 21. bin this? 1“. F. 
26. deed of thine, for F. r. 23. they ſhould F'.— 
29. With fiery quickneſs: not 26. God night (quater) 4. 
in the 4. 31. death, and now behold, 6 
31. warn, at bent F*. r. Ger- 4-. 
5. ſees him: F. 32. comes, they 1". F. 
9. fleſh, and fo F'.— 99, 1. Battaliaes. F*. 
23. coniuring F. r. 4. their not in the 4. 
27. were ne' re . . r. 8. Without which we are but 
31. me to the 2 F. r. 4*. d. 
1. Craves the 4.7. ſafely F*. 11. Keepes on F*. 
8. Enter &c. This, and what on this 4*. r.— 
follows, to worth! Exit. his anger, O. 
96, 6. mclufive, is not in the 15. perſon . 
19. Que. &c. This line is not in 
11. proper r the 4. p. o. 
15. Nephew of old 4 d.— 20. King. Attend, where 4. 
25. Cap. Nay tis 4*. d. r. is my J. a. 
11. To ruſt R.— 32. The cry P. w. 
12. Har. She is F. r. Laertes to be P. d. 
15. Hor. She ſpeakes F. r. 100, 8. the King, F. r. p. o. 
20. they yawne at 4. 15. that calmes F*. r. 
22. as winckes 4 b. 18. unſmitched 20. F. r. 
23. there would be F“. r. 24. cannot peepe 4”. b. 
25. Qu. Twere good F'. r. 28. Where's F. r. 
29. . not in the F. r. 101, 8. world, F'. r. t. w. 
7. and by his 4*. d.] Sendall 4”. 13. Father, is't 4*. t. w. 
19. all not in tbe F. r. p. o. death, if writ F*. 


102, 


103, 


Hamlet. 29 
18. Ile hope 20. F. 28. right, nor 4. 
19. Politician, 1“. F. 30. call in F'. r. p. 
21. Why now? what noyſe is 104, 6. Sea- faring men fir, . 
that? 25. F. 14. A ſhall 4. and pleaſe 4. 
24. ſencible 4*. b. F*. r. t. w. 15. it came 4. 
25. peare 4. Ambaſſadours F*. 
27. Laer. Let her come in. | 22. valour, and in 4. p.— 
How now, 4. p. 26. a good turne F'.— 
1. payd with weight . p.— 28. much haſt as F',— 
2. Tell 4. a. turnes F'. r. 29. in your eare, F. r. 
5. a poore mans . 30. the bord of 4. 
6. Nature &c. This, and what 105, 1. farewell. So that 4. 
follows, to loves in l. 8. 15. proceede 40. 
incluſive, is not in the . 16. So criminall and . 
9. bare-faſte 45. a. and cap 4*.d. 
Beer, Hey non nony, nony, 17. ſafetie, greatnes, wiſdome, 
hey nony: | And on &c. F* r. 4. 
10. And in h. g. rain'd 4. As by your ſafety, great- 
14. ſing adowne 4. neſs, wisdom, all things, 
15. wheeles become 2. F. r. 21. And yet F'.— 
19. Pray Love 2". F.— 24. conclive . 
25. Herbe-Grace a Sundaies: 30. Worke like . 
Oh you muſt weare F'. r. 32. ſo loved Arm'd, . a. 
28. ſay a made 4. | armes, 4*. b. 
30. Thoughts 4*. d. 106, 2. But not 5 have aym'd 4. 
afflictions, 4. 5. Who was (if F*. 
32. will a 4. | 103, 1. D'. 11. beards 4“. d. 
6. was not in tbe F. r. p. o. ſhook of danger, 
7. All not in the . 12. paſt time. 2. F. 
10. God a mercy 4. 13. . yourſelfe, 2*. F. r. p. 
11. And all . b. 16. How n. w.n? mot in tbe 
Chriſtians 4. 4'. P. o 


13. 


14. 


15. 


I pray God. not in the 
4'. p. — ye. * 

ſee not in the 4. 

this, you-Gods ? F'.— 
common 1*, F 


deney . b. 


26. obſcure funerall, . p. 


23. 
27. 


F Letters, m. I. f. H. not 


in the 4. p. 0. 


. This to your F'. r. 
Of him t. b. t. not in 


the F*.— 
hear not in the 2. F. 
you pardon, 4'.. 


Hamlet. 


28. Occaſions F.. r 30. on your F'.— 
fodaine, and more ſtrange 110, 2. unbaited F'. r. 
re- F'. r 3. Requit F* 
31. abuſe? Or no' F. r 5. for pur- 4*. a 
107, 3. you deviſe . 6. Llive 4. for that pur- F.. r. 
11. Laer. If toyou'l F',- 7. mortall, I but dipt F. 
14. As the King at 4. a. 15. conveiance 4“. b. 
As liking not his 4. b. 20. this ſhould blaſt F.. 
p. 21. commings, F*'. 
21. Lae. My lord, &c. This, 22. I hate, . a. 
and what follows, to © gra- I hav't, F. b. 
veneſs in the next page, 1. 24. the end, F*.r. p. o 
4, incluſive, in not in the E. 25. prefard . b. ſprepar dF'— 
32. ribaud 4. a. F. 26. once, . b. 
108, 4. Some two monthes hence, 27. tucke, 4. d.— 
7. they ran F*. r. 28. But ſtay, w. n? not in 
8. grew into F. the F'.= 
10. had he . a. b. E. 30. Ho n, ſ. q? not in the . 
1 11. he paſt my F'. r. p. o. now not inthe 1. F. 
: methought, 4. |.1 3. Came 32. they'l follow: F-. r. 
16. Lamound. F. — 14% 3 8 erf — 
19. all our Nation. F. 4. his a. ho b. 
4 eſpecially, F. r 5. There th - yo 241 
25. the ſerimers &c. This, and ſhe come, F*'.— 
what follows, to them, J. 8. our cull-cold . a. b. 
27, incluſive, is not in the culcold 4. c. d. 
F.. r. p- o. 9. cronet 4. a. 
g Scrimures 4*. — 10. fluer 4. b.] ſhiver 4*. d. 
30. over .2*, F. 11. downe'the weedy F.. r. 
wich him; F*.— 14. old laudes, 4. 
ga. Why out F.. r 16. and deduced 25. F. r. 
109, 9. . This, and 18. with her dr- 17. 4 
 aobat follows, to ulcer” I. 19. poore wench 4 
—— mcluffve, es not in the -ous buy, 1 F. 10% 2 F. 
| 21. is ſhe . b. F. r. 
| 17. — d. r. t. o. 28. a fire 4 
19. come 2. F. 29. doubts it. 15. F. 


deed, F* * 


20. your Fathers ſonne in- 112, 8. 


buriall, when ſhe wil- 4. 


10. is, and therefore F. r. 


I13, 


114, 


1155 


S CQO 


14. 


. ant, 4. 
. Chriſtian. F. 8. A was 4}. 


Hamlet. 


„ unleſſe he 47. d. 
be fo offended, it 4. 
It is an Act F.. r. p. 


. doe, to performe, or all; 


ſhe 4. 
31. out a F. 


2. C. Why, he &c. This, 
and what follows, to arms 
in l. 12. incliſive, is not in 
the . 


art heathen ? 


frame not in the . 
. houſes hee 4. p.— 


laſts 4*. a. Fe. 


get thee in, and fetch me a 


ſoope 4. | 4. Yaughan's 


and not in the F. r. p. o. 
. time, 
. there a was nothing a 


not in the 2. F. 


meet. 4. 
nothing meete. F. r. p. t. 


a fings 4. | buſineſſe, that 


he ſings at Grave- F*.— 


. caught me F. r. 
. mull F. r. 
. 'twere 4. It might F'. r. 


Aſſe o're-Offices: F*.— 


that could F'. r. p. o. 
. morrow my 
thou, good Lord? F*.— 
31. when a . | went 4*. a. 
. Choples, 4 

„Zion, if wee F*.— 

. why might not Fl. r. 

. Quiddits F*.— 


Lord: 4*. b. 


quillites, 4. a. 
Quillets ? F*.—- 
this madde knave 4. 


116, 


117, 


31 


actions 4. c. d. 
. Is this the f. o. h. f, a. t. r. 


o. h. recoveries? not in 
the 4. Tr 


. will vouchers 4*. 

. & doubles then the 4-. 
land q. d. will ſcarcely 4. 
. Calves that ſeek F*.— 
this Sir? F.. r. 3a. or a 4. 
. made, | for fuck 4 Gueſt is 


meete. F. 
it thine 4“. c. 
it's thine 4*. d. 


in't; and yet F. r. 
. away 
will follow us: 20. F. r. p. 
. tooke note 4“. 

; 3 and the 2. F. r. 


not in 4*. d. 


ſo. 


eles 1. F. | 
of our Cour- F*.— 


Of the . 

. o'recame .F*.— 

the very F*, r. 

that was mad, F*.— 

a was—a ſhall —a doo 4*. 


Why ? becauſe 4*. d. 


it's F*,— 
are men 


4*. b. 
him, there the F*.— 
there are men as . c. d. 


. bin ſixeteene heere, 1. F. 
. Ifaith, F. — a be- a die, 4*. 


now-a-days, not m the . 


a will &. 
yeares. ＋ 7 ; 
. now: this Scul has laine 


in the earth three & twen- 
8. F'. r. 


ty : 
24. This ſame Scull Sir, this 


118, 


119, 


Hamlet. 


ſame Scull Sir, F. r. 
was Tor- F'.— Ir. 
Ham. Let me ſee. Alas F. 
bore me 4. 

. now not in the F.. 

in it not in the F.. r. 

No one F. r 

own Jeries F. r. 
Ladies table, 4. 

. laught 47. c. 

. As thus, mot in the . 

. returneth into F. r. 


24. Imperious 4. 
27. Wall, expell F. 
the waters 4. 

28. ſoft a while, 4 4. p.— 
32. 1s. that they i". F. p 
is't that 2 F. r. 

1. rights? F. r. p. 
3. it one 4. a. b. c. F. 
of not in the F. r. 
7. Mark. not in J. d. 
9. Doct. Her 4. 
10. warrantis, 1“. F. 
warrantize: 
12. -fied been lodg'd 4. 


. praier, F. r. 

Shards, not in the . 

. Virgin Crants, 4. 

Doc. No 4. i 

ſing ſage 8 F. r. 

I. not t'have F. r 

. Oh terrible i; i”. F. 
wooer, 2*. F. r. 


3. tenne times double on 4. 


14. 


. griefes F. — 

Coniure 1“. F. 

15. hearers? tis I F. b. 
20. Sir though F. r. 


121, 


122, 


24. 


26. 


123, 


27. 


4. heare me how FAR 


8. 
18. 


21. 
22. know of F. r. 
thoſe bearers 4 


24. 


. Att. Gentlemen. 
Gen. Good my F'. r. 


. there quan- 15 


King. This is F“. r. p. 
this à 4. | 
. Doe, 4. b. as a female 


. Cuplet F.r. 
. you well, but 4*. d. 
. mew, a a dogge 4. b. t. 


now let me ſee F. r. 
my thought 4”. a. 
bilbo, 4*. a. 13. praiſe F. 
. ſometimes F*.— 

. deare plots do paule, F. r 
ſhoul learne us 4. 


and not in the 4". 
ſomething in me F. r. 

. wiſeneſle feare. Away thy 
F. r. 8 


not in 


. 

Ham. Come ſhow * 
wou't faſt? mot in the 
F*.r. | 6. Efile, F. r. 


. dooſt come 4. 


come hither but to P.— 


Doe, 4*. c. d. 


pray you good F',— 
quiet horch ſhall F*.— 


My teares 2. F. 
to unfold 4. 
Oh royali. F'. r. 
reaſon ; F*.r. 


heare how 2. F. r. 
fate F.. 14. effects F. r 
them, as the 8 ſhould 


flouriſh F. r. 
as fir of 4. 


124, 


I25, 


Hamlet, 


27. ordinate; F*.r. p- 


30. 


31. 


I, 


in the forme 4. 
Subcribe 4”. A, 
gav' th 2%. F. 


ſement, F*. 


4. Why, m, t. d. m. I. t. t. 


4 
. debate F*.r 


the notinthbe2*.F.r. p. o. 
. thinkſt thee, F*. | 


. To quit &c. 


Ne not in the 
. p- o. 


bn Doth F*.— 


think you, 4”, d. 

This, and 
what follows, to © comes 
here J. 30, incluſive, is 


not in the 4. 


with his 25. F. r. 
I ſaw ſpacious 10. F. 


. your friendſhip F'. r. 
. tir, 
. ſpirit; put your F. r. b. o. 
Ham. Mee- F.. r 


not in the F*.< 


hot for my F*. r. pt. 0. 
how: but my * 


. unto you, 4. d. 
. Nay, in good faith, for 


mine eaſe F. 


Sir, you are not ignorant 


of what excellence Laer- 


Tes is at his weapon. Ham. 


What's his weapon? (126, 


38) F. r. p. o. 
. ſellingly . a. 

. of a great 4”. d. 
are ignorant 4. b. 
for this 4 
. fir King 1 F. wag d F'.— 
has not in the F. r. p. o. 


nde. 


impaund 4. 


128, 


33 


4. Hangers or ſo: F.. r. p. o. 


8. 


26: 


Hor. I knew, &c. This 
ſpeech is not in the F.. r. 
p. o. 


carriage 4. 

. German 4. c. 
a not in the F.— 
. be might /. a. 
but Fer. 

. this all you . 

. layd fir, that 4. 


you and F'.— 


. He hath one twelve for 


mine, and that would F. 


him if I F. — 29. Ile F.— 
v8 ex you e en ſo? 


F*.r 

Ham. Yours doo's 4. 

for's ton gue. F. 

for his 4. d. 

A did ſo ſir with his dugge 


before a 4. 
. had he F* 


and tek more 1*. F. 
and nine m_ ”" Kr. 


ſame Beav 
and out e habit 4. 


trennowed 4. a. 


trennowned 4. b. 


. tryalls F'.— 
Enter &c. This dialogue 


between Hamlet and the 
ſecond Courtier, to his 
Exit. in l. 27» is not in 


the F. 
you goe to . b. 


Qq 


28. this wager not in the 4. 
30. oddes: but thou F',— 
31. how all here F.. 
2. gamgiving 4”, a. 
game-giving 4. b. p. 
4. obey. I F.. r. 
I ſhall fore- . d. 
6. there's a ſpec- F. r. t. w. 
7. now, not inthe 4. 
10. no man ha's ought of what 
he leaves. What is't F. r. 
K. t. O. 
11. Let be nat in the F. r. p. 
21. With a fore 4. t. w. 
22. natures 2. F. | 
go. enemy. | Sir, in this Audi- 
ence, | Let my &c. F*.r. 
1. mine Arrow F'.— 
2. my Mother. F. r. 


129, 


130, 


g. To my 4. I ungorg'd F. r. 
that 4 


but all A 
12. I do embrace F. r. 
14. come on. of in the 4. 


| P- t. W. a 
17. 1 th' brighteſt 2. F. r. 
21. them ot in tbe 2. F. r. 


Oftricke 4. (132, 24. D'.) 


25. has 4*. | 27. better, 4 
I. upon the table, 4. 
6. an Onixe ſhall 4*. p. 
9. Trumpets F'.— 

11. heavens 4*.. b. p.— 


1 3 *s 


15. Laer. Come on fir. F. r. 


25. ſet by F. 
27. Laer. A touch, a touch, I 
do confeſſe. F*.— 
30. Heere's a Napkin, F* r. 
132, 9. tis almoſt gainſt F*. r. 
10. you doe but 4. 


Hamlet. 


133» 


135. 


12. am ſure you 4. 

24. mine owne 4. 
own not in the F. r. 

. She ſounds 4. a. b. c. F. 

O villanie, how . a. F. r. 

O villaine! 4. c. d. 

heere Hamlet, thou 4. p.— 

medcin 4. 

. houre of life, F'-.. 

in my 4. 

.. Tam no 4. c. d. 

.. Heare 47. a. 
murd'rous not in the 4". 

the Onixe here? F. p. 

thy Un- F. r. | 

at this 2. F. r. 

cCauſes right n. 

Ile hate, 4*. 

3. Oh good Ho- F'.— 

4. ſhall I leave 4. 

To not in 4. c. d. 

ore-growes 4. b. p.— 

. reſt in fi. 4*. d, . 
filence. O, o, o, o. Dyes. 
Fer. 

. cracke 1". F. 

flight 47. c. d. 

. ye would F. 


29. For. His F*.. | 
30. thine infernall 4”. d. t. w. 
31. ſhoote, F. r. 
5. Raſencros — Guildenſtar F. 
11. Pollack 4. 
14. to yet 4. a. 
18. and for no cauſe 4. 
25. Rites F*. | 


Which are to F*. 
27. have alwayes cauſe 1". F. 
ſhall alwayes cauſe 2. F. 


1, Henry IV. 
23. drawe no more . r. p. 136, 3. royall; 4. | 4. rites F'.— 
6. 


30. whiles F. r. 


35 


body; F. y. ſhewes F*'.— 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


1. HENRY IV. 


his lips 4. oÞ - 


8. flowers 4 
16. and all eyes a FY 
4. Souldiers 4”. g. 
6. levy . b.— 
7. womb 4*.a. b. F. r. 
8. from 41 75 
12. purpoſe now is 4'. a. b. 
a not in J. d. e. f. 
is but twelve months 4 8. h. 
17. his deare 4. g. h. 
26. And nat in the 4. p. 
5, 1. match F. g. h. 
ocher like my 4. d.— r. p. o. 8, 

2. Far 4. e. &c. F. r 

3. report 4. e. &c. F. r. 

6. That every 4 

That very . 

10. the not in 4. h. 
| 14. is deare, a true . a. b. d. 
| 16. Strain d 1*. F. | 

variations 4. g. h. 


zt 


18, welcomes 1 F. 
20. three and T. w. 
"a om puns 9. 
ö 25. Marry 
32. father to l 4. a. b. d. 


* 
LEP 


11. 


23. 


6. dambe 2". F. 3 T. 6, 8. cloathes 4. g. h. r.— 


they 0 4 «th 

couſin, P ol 18. plume O. 
On wednesday next, our 
council we will hold | At 
W, mndfor, cousin; ſo &c. 


and ſo 1“. F. | informer 4 e. 
. benches in the after- F*, r.— 


. to not in 4. b. d. &c. 
. came 2 F. 


. beuty 4. d. —_ 


By the Jad e r. 


As is the F. r. 


of Hybla mot in the F. r. 


. not not in the F. 
. ſubd F. a. b. d. e. f. 


ſobb'd F. r.— 
art a King . d. e. f. F. r.— 


28. by ele not in the F. r. 


35 


11. 


p- 
[blood * m the F.. r. 
ſmiles . 17. F. 


12. raſcalleſt F. d. Kc. F. r. p. 


Qq 2 


IO, 


II, 


12, 


13. 


14. 


1. Henry IV. 
14. 


4. to God not in the F*. r. 
Adele, far 

. and not in . f. &c. 

: wisdom cries out in the 


ſtreets, and not in the F*.r. 


. unto me, 4*. ” _ 

Im F.r | 

by the lord ard inthe F.. r 

. Zounds where 4. 
Poines. Now . d. &c. F'. 


r. p. 


a Watch F.. r. 
. yet not in 4. f. &c. 
been not in the 1“. F. 


night not in the F. r. p. o. 


not I by my faith ＋. n— 
By the lord, ile 4. p.— 

. pray thee 20. F. 

Well God 
of p. and him the 4. 
true not in J. f. &c. 

head off from . a. b. t. w. 
. But not in the 4. 

. ſhall not in the 2. F. r. 
.- Yea, but 4". 

. vizard 4”. f. 

. know to 4. f. &c. 

. fame not in the F. r. 

. extermities 4. d. 

. of theſe, 4. f. &c. 

lives . a. 

no ſoile 4*. d. &c. F.r; 

. the Title 29. F. r. 

. foul not in the 2f. F. r. 
hope 4. f. 
. ſervants 4. f. &c. 


. name mot in the F*. 
12. 


give thee the . 


h. 


Holmſdon 4*. h. 


| 13. * f. g. 


15 


16, 


17, 


18, 


Was guilty 
. ſuffe 40. b.] 30. bare F*. r.— 
tearme 1 
amongſt J. a. b. 
being gal'd ig be W. 
or ſhould F.. r. 

. This vill- 4. p. * 
. have beene himſelfe 4. d. 
f — me to anſwer indi- 


he not in the 15 


As he de- 4. e. &. 
As was de- F*. r.— 


. Who either through envy 


| 
. 


3 


[&c. 


8 


t. o. 


a not this J. b. &c. F. r. p. 


Whatere . 

Lord Harry 4“. a. 

. 
Who in . c. &c. F. r. 


. that great 4. a. b. 

. the Earle 4. b.— 

. mountaine 4. b. &c. F.. 
criſped- head in a hollow 


2. 


30. 


. bare and . | 
not him /. a. b. c. d. e. 


Albeit I make a hazard 4. 


enn 
In his behalfe, Ile F.. r. 


thoſe 2. F. r. 


vaines . a. b. d. 


. downfall F. 


downfall'n R. p. t. o. 


. not he 4. 

Live fo ſcan- 20. F. r. 
Edmond mot in P. b.— 

. ſtarve 4". 125. wore F. r. 


ſubornations 25. F. r. 
pardon, if that 4“. e. F. r. 


* 


20, 


21, 


22, 


235. 


24, 


14 


. your 4. e. f. 
. ſwimd 4. e. 
croſſe in from 20. F. r. 
. 0; 
Hor. notm 4. a. b. c. d. 

. fora while, And liſt to me. 


t. Henry IV. 


Payments 2. F. 1.— 
your heads. 


not in 4. e. &c. F.. r. 


r. 


By God 4. 
. hollow 4 


a. b. [&c. 
hollo 4. * d. hallow 4. e. 


. poyſon'd him F'. r. 


waſp-ſtung . a. 
Waſpe-tongu'd F. r.— 


. de'ye F.. 

. *Sblood mot in the F*. r.— 
. caudie F'. 

for not in the g. 

done in ſooth F. r. 

do wondrous well. F<. r. 


. how it doth 4". h. 


and loe, Mor- 4*. b. &c. F*. 
and to Mor- C. h. 


. the not in the 2. F. 
. groves 4. g. h. 


. point, poore 4. 


this is F'. r 


Kobin the Ofler Fe. r. 
this to ” 4. e. &c. this is 


the F*. 


. by the * not in the F. r 


* in Chriſtendome F. 


lr. 
. Why, you will . e. &c. F. 
. God's body not in the F. r. 


Panniers 24. F. r.— 
a not in J. a. b. c. 


on thee . a. b. c. d. 


23. 


26, 


27, 


28, 


— 37 
22. Nay by God ſoft, I knowe 
23. i faith not in the F.. r. 
24. pray thee 4. a. b. 
26. quoth he 4. 
18. pray thee ＋. a. b. c. d. e. 
23. knowes . e. f. 
27. own not in J. f. &c. 
31. great Oneyers 4. b. &c. 
2 82” 
2. yet (zoundes) I . unto F. 
3. not to pray to F. [r.— 
11. by my faith mot in the F. 
thinke rather, you F. r.— 
12. to the Fern- 1“. F. 
than the Fern- 25. F. r.— 
15. purpoſe, F“. r 
18. bring the Gelding F. r. 
19. ye. b. 
28. bawling R. p. o. 
30. What Poynes 4. b.— 
3. ſquire 4. a. b. c. d. e. f. g. F. 
7. yeares 4*. 74 
11. Bardoll, 
12. IrobF.r. as thoſe 2. F. 
13. as to drinke F. r.— 
19. light not in the 4. p.— 
me not in the F. 
a. nn 
25. Sblood nat in the F. ee 
3u. ye P. a. 
32. Go, not in J. a. b. 
2. you not in 4. &. F. 
3. When jeſt 4. b. &c. 
17. Sirs, not in . c. &c. F.. 
ri p | 
18. Point not in the F.. r 
20. But how 4. r 
they of. . b. &c. be of F. 


13. 
19. 


1. Henry IV. 


. 'Zounds not in the F. r. 
s. 

. Well not in the F. r. 

- weele 
„ ſhalt thou 25. F. r.— 

. I not in . e. &c. 

. ſtay 4. e. S. F. r. 
Jeſus . |15. are you F. r.— 
. are ye not in the 2. F. 
more not in P. h. 

are all ſcatt- 4. a. 

. itake 4. f. &c. 

. ſweares . c. d. e. f. 

in the reſ- F. a. b. c. d. e. 
i aa 4. g. h. 


„ c. 


ave mot in 4. g. h. 


. this? I proteſt, our plot is 
a8 

. Freind . d. &c. F. 

action. By this hand, if I 


a plot F. r. 


Fir 


there not 20. F. r.— 

. and in- 4. b. &c, 

. skim . 

. forwards F. r. 

. this two 4. h. 

. unto the 4". h. 

In my 4. d. &c. F. 


have not in 4. d. &c. 


. of not in F. d. &c. F. r. 


trenches, and tents 4*. h. 


. fortins O.— 


heſt 4*. a. | 18. gone F. r. 
bought 20. F. ” 


33» 


34» 


35» 


10. 


17. 
18. 


21. 


Sheriffe 4. a. b. c. d. e. f. 


F.. 


. horſe, Roane 4. a. b. 
O not in . f. &c. F. r. 
In faith . p.— 

. I ſhall aske 4. b.— 
Indeede F'. r. 


An not in the F. r. p. o. 
me all things true . t. w. 
what not in the 2", F. 
Do ye F. r.— 

me? Do ye 1“. F. 


thou ſpeak'ſt F. r. 


26 & 27. Whether 1". F. 


28. 
29. 
32. 
2 
6. 
16. 


18. 
20. 


21. 


24. 
27. 


. then they F. r. 


leave thee, F*. r. 
further F. r.— 
will 4. d. &c. F. r. p. o. 


. 


forward, 4. f. &c. 
founded 4. f. g. 

them by their names F.. r. 
their confidence, F. r. 
conſcience P.— 

but not in 4. f. &c. 

and not in the F. r.— 
telling me F*. r.— 


not proud . d. &c. 2", F. r. 


not proud like Jack R. 


by the lord, ſo they ball me; 


not in the Fi. r. p. o. 
break 20. F. r. 

m, 2. F. 
I will tell 4”. f. &c. [p. o. 
away time 4. d. &c. F. r. 
thou not in 4. d. &c. F.. 


r. p. o. | 11. preſent 4. 


yeare 4. a. b. 
chincking 4. f. &c. 
heele 2. F . 


28, 

31. 
36, 3. 
. twas but a 4". f. &c. 
. fir 
a Thurſday 4. a. 
. poke-ſtocking 


IO, 


15. 


17 & 18. thorow 5 
Gad. Speake 4. 
. Roff. We 4. 


13. 


not you 
AZounds 28. by the Lord 


Raf. And 4 

. Ebrew 4. * g. d. e. 
Re. 
come 4. a. b. c. d. e. f. g. F.. 
others 
bunch 
Prin. Pray 4. ” b. c. d. 


1. Henry IV. 


the not in 4. d. e. 
Fran. Anon fir, 4. 
you mot in . a. 


not in the 4. 


55 


24. not not in the F.. 

32. then alone 40. d. 2 
37, 11. cloke 4”. f. F. r. 
38, 1. and foot them nat in the 
| 6. the ſonnes a. b. 

9. in a vill- 27. F. 14. live P.— 


. init ot in the F. 1 


. fing all manner of "oy 


A plague F, r. 
4. 8. 


not in the F. r.— 
This ſpeech is given to the 
Prince, by 4*. e.— 


. there be foure of us here 


. 
this day mornin 
weare not a h 


4 a. b. 
8 4. f. 
g. h. 


upon a dozen 4. g. h. 

"JO 
. 
As 45. 


3 & 4. ye 4. b.— 
adi 4 . 


Pray Heaven F. r.— 
word 4. e. &c. F. r 


19, made no 4*. c.— 


41, 


42, 


43. 


44, 


20. 
32. 


10. 
13. 
21. 
24. 
29. 


12. 
18. 
19. 
23. 
25. 


29. 8 
2. Ho. O Jeſu, my 4. . 


- 
21. 
28. 
30. 
13. 


17. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


28. 


29. 


45» 


8. 


1 8 away 
16. Why 


39 

1 

„ his hoſe 4. b. &c. F. 
„t. W. 

their father 4“. a. 
tallow-ketch O. 
Zoundes, and I . 
plentifull as . a. 
Fa. Zbloud you 4. 
Eel-skin O.— 


. utter! what . c. d. e. F. 


r. p. t. w. 


. tried 4. e. g. 
. thus. 4.6. &. F. 2. 
lee not in . h. 


re not in the * 
4. | roare 4. b. &c. 
By the Lord, I, 4. p.— 
you 4. my. not in 4. g. h. 
was NOW A 4. a. 
but by the Lord, lads . 8 
ood Titles of F.. r 


by'r lady nat in the F. r. 
Prin. Faith tell 4". 
then be- 2*..F. r.— 
yeeres . d.— bluſh 4. g. h. 
barebones 4. h. 
my not in F. h. 
talent 4'. a. b. c. d. e. f. F. 
Braby 4. d.— 
muſt goo to 4*. e. 
The ſame 4. e. &c. F.. r. 
Fal. Ouen Glendower, the 
4. g. h. 
that ſpr- 4. a. b. t. w. 
with a piſ- 4. c.— 
but on foote 4. f. &c. 
ow 4. 6, 

„it is 4 a. bo 


46, 


47 


49) 


66 


26. 
. Palft. Yfaith, my F. r. 
. 1 faith not in the F. r 
ein ft 4. a. b. c. d. 
Puddings 20. F. r. 

. reverent 4. 

. Heaven helpe 
. Shriefe 4. e. &c, 


1. * a 


hote fon, 4.4. &c. F.. r 


. are not £*. F. 
not thou 4 
whit i Faith, . 
thou doe love 
Prin. Well 2. F. 
my eyes 4“. a. b. 
Hf. O Jeſu, this . 

. how how | 

O Jeſu he 4. 

. on not in . . F. r. 
. ſo youth #. a. b. 

That not in 4*. c.— 4 
. own not in . c. &c. F. r 

. the neather J. d. 

. lieth . c. 


1. F. 


e. 17 


= Cc 


e. 


ſonne 4. b. &c. F. r. p.t. 
deceives 4. c.— 
manner, 


Nr. 


+a; 


O Jeſu not in the F. r.— 
Fal. Heigh ＋. — 

. thou art a 4. h. 
will 4. g. 19. 3000. 4. h. 
it is. two 4. 2 

be they 4. 

. Pet. . pri. wrinthe 4: 
Match F“. 


often 4. f. &c. 
Cheekes looke F. r. 2 o. 
ſight 4. b. c. d. 

huge not in P. b. 


535 


54» 
555 


21. 


eruptions, and the 4. e.— 


of the 4. d. 


if thou 
. Gh. She bids you | All on 


. tombles F'. r 

. crofling 4-. c. d. 

. roule of . a. b. 

rer. 

Scotland, _ Wales, 4. e. 
„ 


way 4. x h. 


teach you cooſ- . a. b. c. d. 
cooſe 
. banke 4*. h.| 29. I hent F. 
f crankling 
. ſcantle 4 
. miter . 32. can ſticke Fe 

nothing not in the 2. F. r. 
I do not care: To any well- 


F. . b. e, d. p. 
P.— 


deserving friend III give 
Thrice 15 much land; 


ſometime all but 4. h. 

. and not in the 20. F. 

. he was 4. c. &c. F. r. p. 
. Exceeding 4. c. Kc. F. r. 
cubs 4. g. 


you come croſſe 45. 


. Mor. In 4. g. N 


quit 4*. d. beſides 4”. c.— 


beſide | 27. by 4*. g. h. 


- Come your 4. c. d. e. 


leaves 4. f. &c. 


. One not in P.— 


I could 4. h. 
ſhould not in J. g. 
. feeble 2". F. r. p. 
4. d.— 


the wanton ruſhes. P.— 


. the ſung 4”. d. 
. betwixt 4*. d. 


59» 


23. 


. of the deepe 
That thou 4". f. &c. 


1. Henry IV. 


Begin their 

; from thence . d. e. f;g. F. 
.-attent 4. f. 

. would 4. d.— 

. govern'd not in . g. h. 

. breech 47. f. &c. 

. Wouldſt thou have 4“. a. b. 
„en 


Heart not in the F*. r.— 


. Heaven will F. r. 
in the 
„ Twill, 1 f. 

Heaven pardon F. r. 


in preſence . b. 
IAA. ü e r. 
. wan 4.25. _—_— a, 
. Enforc't . f. & 

. rendring 47. h. 

. to doe to . c. &c. 10. F. 


4. b. &c. 


to doe their 20. F. 


it done 4. f. &c. 

. ſet forth at 2. F. r. 

. reverent . d. &c. F. 
. renowmed 4“. a. b. o. 


. ſoldier : 


4. c. 

the Hotſpur 4. e. &c. F.. r. 
ſwathling 4“. a. b. c. 

a. F. 


that nat in the 2. F. r. 


. And Heaven F'. r.— 


fitting 4*. c. d. e. f. 


there were O. 

. ſhame . f. Ke. 

. engrofle my glo- 4. c. &c. 
of Heaven F. r.— 

. if I performe, and doe ſur- 


vive, F. r.— 


intemperature F*, r.— 


66, 


67, 


68, 


70. 


25. 
6. 


9. 
16. 
to Bawdy . f. g. 


. of compaſſe 4. e. &c. F. r. 


41 


&c. 


an hun- 4. f. 
4. d. f. 


has, 
fourth 40. f 
thou ſhalt 4*. c.— 
feedes them 2*. F. r.— 


amend thy life F. 


. the King of 4'. f. &c. 
. give 4 3 
. that 4“. a. b. E 


fire, that's Gods wy But 


ſunne of 4. e. &c. F. r 
. runſt 4. f. &c. 


Gads-Head 2*. F. 


. thinke that thou F*. 
and ever- 4. f. &c. 
. as the . e. f. F. 


of the 4“. g. h. 
Heaven re- F*. r.— 
Sblood ot in tbe F*, 
Enter Hotſpurre 20. F. 


. God-a-mercy not in 1 


F. . 
be ſure to not in 4. 8. h. 


burnd . d. &c. 


many haires . h. 


3 No I 2 2 b. c. d. 


Gods light I was 4. 


. and nat in the 4*. 
at I 4". e. | 28, 

O Jesu nat in 

. oft, that Ring 4*. 43 
. ſneak-cap 4*. h. 


Zbloud and hee 4 


„ I faith — 2 
pounds . f. &c. 

. as not in the 2. F. 

. then a 4. b. &c. F.. 


R c 


* 
42 ö 


71, 


725 


73» 


| _ 


75» 


8. 


1. Henry IV. 


you nothing F'. r. 


10 & 11. thanke heaven on . 


11. 


nothing 4. a. b. c. d. F. r.— 
an not in the F.. 


26. ow'd R.— 


8. 
6. 


11. 
15. 
25. 


31. 
32. 


key 


15. 


16. 


23. 
24. 
28. 


31. 


11. 


1 


but a man 4. c.— 

art a Prince F. r.— 

do, let my F*. r.— 
Midriffes '. h. 

would 2“. F. r. 
Servants, and cher- F*. r.— 
gheſſe, 4*. a. 8 
. Nay, I prethee 4'. f. &c. F*. 
of the age of 40. 
thereabout 4*. d.— 

Peto, to horſe, ee. 
yet to ride 4 e. &c. 

their re- 4. f. 

we or they 4. a. b. c. 
through flatt- 4. f. &c. 
By God, 4. Ido de- 4“. a. 


16. tongue 4. g. h. 
24. have you 41. f. &c. 


28. 


thou not in the 1 . 
Zounds mot in the F. p 


the nat in P. g. h. 


77 


31. beares 4. a. b. c. d. e. f. F. 79, 


4. 
2 


I his mind. ＋. ede F. r 


p-t 
Phiſition . 
times 4. h. 


7. heath 4“. d. 
4. what tis 4. what's 7. h. 


10. 


11. 
22. 


28. 
31. 


heire 4. e. &c. F*. 

If will 2. F. 

Father 4*. e.— 

to your 4. c. &c. F. r. p. 


againſt a k- 4*. a. b. c. d. 


32. or turne 4. c. &c. 4 


$0, 


Ir. 76, 3. 


13. 


take a not in 4. 
. And if it . a. b. c. 


this deame 4“. e. f. 
dreame 4. g. h. F'. r. 


. him not in 4. b.— 
. hath ſet 4. c. 


fourth 2*. F. 


plumpe 4. f. &c. 
drop 4“. a. 

- ö en. bie. 

. taſt my 4. 
. ſhall not 4. c. &c. F. r. t. 
. can draw F. a. b. c. d. 
e d. 


a. b. [w. 


Power R.— © 
g. h. 
"> e. 


BEIGE 


. the not in the iT 
not not in the 4. [r. 


ſtrook foole, 4. d. &c. F. 


brought 45 h. 


and long 4. e. &c. F.. r. p. o. 
ten not in . f. &c. 


. fazd 4. a. b. 


fazde 4. c. d. | 
faczde 4”. e. | craz'd 
them as have 1 


. thorow 4. g. h 

. betweene 4. 1 &e. 

. Hoſt of S. . 

. Davintry . . 
. all to Night F. r.— 

. feare tell me 4. e. &c. 
as a better 4*. b. 

. learnt 4. b. &c. 

.in the . a. b. 

. fir not in the 2. F. 


To not in 4.h. p.— 
later 4*. d. 


29. Then ſp- 45. f. 


. 43 


Thou ſpeakſt 4. g. h. 9. L. Harry . f. &c. 
30. Do not ſlander 4. f. &c. 18. L. he ſhall £4: &c. F. :. 

81, 3. it not in J. b. c. d. 86, 3. peare 4. a. b. ei d. 

5. Dov. not in F. c. d. 4. boſky 
11. Horſes 4. g. h. 8. by the holl- 40. c. 
13. horſes 4. a. b. c. d. his not in 4. d. &c. 
16. him himſelfe 4". g. h. 11. ſeeme ſoure to 24. F. r. 
20. our /. a. b. c. d. e. 17. old uneaſie lims 4. f. &c. 
24. offer 4. f. &c. 21. more 4*. h. : 
32.. And Heaven de- F*. r.— 29. do not in the 4. 
82, 4. grieves 45. b. c. d. 87, 12. outdate P. b. &c. 
5. the reſt | 8. Hath 13. danger 4. e. &c. F.. r. 
10. grieves . b. c. d. 14. ſware 4. a. 
Pf agb 15. nothing of pur- . e. &c. F.. 
11. deſire 4. g. h. 16. clame 4“. a. 
16. father, my . c. &c. F. r. 18. ſweare 45. e. f. g. 
22. and vow to God, With tears ſware 4*. h. F“. 
of innocence, &c. 22. a not in 4. e. &.F.r. 
23. to the Duke 4. d. f. &c. 25. in the un- 4*. c.— 
to be but 20. F. r.— 88, 11. ſwore 4. f. &c. 
27. his aſſiſtance 4”. h. your not in the F. 
30. They more R.— 12. articulate 4. 
32. Attend 4. d. &c. 21. muddy . f. &c. 

83, 10. lay tow 4. e.— 23. your ar- 4. Armes 4. f. 
12. Countrey 4. a. b. c. d. 27. Henry all but . g. h. 
25. well not in J. e.— 28. of his 4. c. &c. 
zo. mine un- 4. a. b. c. d. 39. More active, more val- 4. 
32. committing 2*. F. r. 89, 8. a not in J. b. &c. 

84, 8. for the ſafe . g. h. 18. yields 4“. f. 

9. mine un- 4. a. b. 19. waight 4*. a. 

10. purpoſe 4. d. &c. F. r. go, 3. twere . a. 

12. And't . g. h. F“. r. 8. Vea not in the F'. r.— 

13. Pray God 4. 12. what is in that word ho- 

17. Mighell 4. a. b. c. d. nor? what is that honour ? 
Michell 4“. e. f. F. r.— aire 4. a. c. what is in 

32. with not in 4. c. &c. that word? honor: what 

85. 1. a not in 4. d. &c. F. r. is that honour? aire 4. b. 

rated firmely too 4. e. &c. what is that word honor? 


Nr. what is that honor? aire 
| „ 


. 
| 
| 


91, 


92, 


93» 


94 


95» 


1. Henry IV. 
F. d.] What is that word? 22. hooves 4. b. &c. 
Air. 23. are yet un- 4. . 
14. tis inſenſible . 32. Fore God not in the F. 
15. it not in J. a. gets 4. a. fe. 
23. liberal and kind 4“. a. 96, 4. Tis hot once only in J. 
25. we are F*.r.— 8. Falſt. Well, if 4. a. b. d. 
27. would 4. d. &c. F. r. 23. you re- F.. 
29. others . e. &c. F.. 28. And God 4“. 
31. reaſon 4. h. 230. ſlain nobility 
2. how he 4. d. &c. F.. 97, 1. for heavens F.. r. 
16. ſay ſo 4. g. h. 3. By God 4. 
25. ſhall very 4. g. h. 22. thee and de- 4. 
28. of your 4. f. &c. 29. they 1". F. 
4. doth bear 32. threates 2". F. . \ 
11. talking 4*. b.— 08, 1. he not in the 2. P. r.— 
23. ſuch nat in rbe 25. F. r. [w. 10. O heaven, F. r.— [p. 
32. at libertie . e. &c. F. r.t. 11. harkned for your 4. a. b. 
4. fellow 4 g. h. 24. the name 4. a. b. 
16. ended . g. h. 31. to heaven F*. r.— 
17. if he . f. g. 99, 2. e e. &c. 
19. Armes is faire .. e. &c. F.. 13. broke 4“. 
20. intent for bearing 4. e.— 15. the e 4. e. &c. 
25. I draw F'. r word 4. g. 
26. Whoſe worthyteraper F. r. 16. thoughts the flaves 4*. a. 
14. heere to 2. F. 19. earth and 4. b. &c. 
17. as a Priſ- 4. e. &c. F.. r. Earth and the cold F. r. 
18. to yield 4*. e. 22. thee not in the F.. r. 
thou haughty Scot F*. r.— 28. the dead 4. a. b. d. e. f. F. 
20. Lords 1“. F. 31. ſo great a 4. D= 
22. Holmſdon . h. 100, 4. 4. a. b. r.— 
23. triumphed F. r.— 12. Fin? a 4. b. &c. 
over . e. &c. 18. blood not in the F.. r. 
o're F'. r. 20. Ilie not in P. e. &c. F. r. 
30. whither 7. WE 26. Zounds not in the F'.r.— 
11. are you 4. afeard 4. g. h. 
13. 3 ea 28. by my faith, I 4". 
16. are 1 30. Iflew him 47. g. h. 
19. ſtands 4 | [f.— 101, 1. with not in the F. 
21. noble man x. a. b. d. e. f. 6. whom have £: a. b. p.— 


2. Henry IV. 


45 


15. I be not . 1“. F. 2. turn d quite 4. f. &c. 
17. him ſlay the 4. f. &c. 14. valours 4“, a b. 
20. the world 4. e.— 15. Have F. a. b. 
25. take't on F', r. ſhewne 4. a. b. f. &c. F.. 
27. zounds I 4“. mm 
will make 4“. h. 17. P. Jail Ke. This ſpeech 
102, 3. trumpets ſound 4. d.— is not in the F. r. 
heaven re- F.. c.— 21. Toward 4. g. h. 
17. not we 4. 22. and Prelate P. 
29. the not in the F.. r.— 24. you nat in the F. r. 175 0. 
103, 1. The gallant Scar P.— 26. his way 4. e. &c. F.r 
VARIOUS READINGS 
m . 
2 HENRY IV. 
| Enter Rumour. F*.r Spoke at a venter . 
6. Tongue F'. r. 5. when the F'. r. 
8. of them with F. r. 17. burnt . 18. Priams 2. F. 
13. Whiles . | griefes 438 Ang 23. my care 4. r. 
16. Surmiſe, 2. F. r. — 32. chanc'd 10. F.— 
4, 12. ſpeake fo true at . 1 F. 8, 1. thou an Earle 4“. 
18. t e Royall F. r. 9. ſay ſo not in the P. 
20. When 4.23. learnt . 16. tolling . p. 
29. here not in the 2. F. r. 19. to God I 4. 
5, 13. and God will F. 2a. Henry 1“. F.— 
31. whoI 4. 29. Mettle F*. 
6, F. fir not in the 2˙. F. r. 9, 7. So ſoone 4. 
7. head 1“. F. 18. this newes 1. F.— 
12. had ill lucke 1”, F.— 10, $5. this world . p.— 
15. forwards F', 11. This ſtrained &c. © This 
his able heeles F*. r. line is not inthe F. r 
28. that gentleman 4. 14. Leave on N 8 
7, 1. Speake 1. F. 16. You — — . This, and 
Spake 2. F.— what fellows, to like to 


I2, 


13. 


145 


follow him,” /. 27. 


and dare ſpeake 4 
. The gen 


2. Henry IV. 


Den A 29. eee 2s not in 


the 4 


&c. *7 his, and 
what follows, to the words, 
inclu- 
Ave, ts not in the 4. 


. few, nor never 1. F.— [r. 
Enter Falftaffe, and Page, F.. 
. o'rewhelm'd F.. 

wil in-ſet . 

. fledge 4. 

. one off his 4. 

. God * 4. tis 4 

as a 2 

. heele be . 13, I. hees 4". 
. Dommelton 4. 


for ſhort 2. F. 


and my ſloppes 4 
band ” 


ay God his 4. 


pr 
. Architophel 2', F. 


raſcall: yea 4, 


. ſmoothy pates 4. 


as live 4 


. lookt a ſhould 4. 
. am a true 


Where's Bardolph? 


HAT 

T hese 
words come after the words 
2 through it, J. 19, in the 


4 


in Smith» 4. . 
and I could get me but a 
. begging? . Are there R— 
. rebels need ſoul- 4. p.— 

. If had 2%. F. 

hunt counter * 

. God give . p. — 

. of the day F., r. 


16, 


175 


32. 


18, 


Js 


But it &c. 


of an ague in 47. 
time in you, and 
for 
If it pleaſe 15 F.— 

.. diſcomfit| 18. God mend 45. 


not in the GE . 


pray you let 4. [F. r 


. lethargy, a fleeping of 1 
. Old. Very wel 4. 
if I be your F. r. P. © 


Come 


not in the 2. F. r, 


. Eimi imſelfe in 4. 

. Meanes is very F.r 
lender. % 

. as ſmell 4. 

in your . 

. his evill F.. 

. times 


not in A2 uf om 
bear-ward (4 Berod,) 


. hath not in the 4. 
of his 4 
vou — meaſure 4. 

. your . double? not in 


the one not . 


the F*. 


. yet 25 in the F. r. 
about three of the clock in 


the afternoon, not in the 


F*.r 
e FE. 
the yeere . 


8 & 10. God ſend 4. [#. 
and prince Harry not in the 
- Xe 1 ons . 

by the Lord not in the F. 


r. p. o. 


if I 1. F.— 
but a bottle 4. p.— 


Bottle, would 10. F.— 
This, and what 


* 


2. Henry IV. 47 


follows, to motion,” J. 30, 13. undone with his F“. r. 
incluſive, is not in the F. r. you not in the F. r 
31. and heaven bl- 15. F.— he is 1. 
19, 7. than a can 4. 16. continually 4*. r.— 
20. of my 4. | 18. Lombard ſtreet 1*. F.— 
22.20 1% F- 21. long Lone T.— 
31. cauſes F. r. knowne . 23. fub'd off thrice in the . 
20, 17. Yea mary . 29. knave not in the FF. r. 
20. Till we &c. This line, and 25, 3. Sir John not in the F. 
be three that come after, are 7. thee in the channel, wilt 4. 
not in the 4. 9. & 10. a thou 4. 
27. ayre, and prom- 4. 14. reſcue or two, thou . p.— 
28. himſelfe in proiect . Thou wilt not? thou wilt 
21, 3. Yes, if &c. This, and what not? Do, F. r 
follows, to the worde, Or 18. tucke F. r 
elſe,” J. 22. incluſive, is not 20. What's 1*. Fm 
in the 4. 27. thou upon 4. 
25. an houſe 4. 32. for al I have 4. 
22, 1. are fo, body n 26, 7. Fie not in the 4. 
in what a man Ff. 
14. not to be 4. 17. lik ning him . e 
16. He leaves his backe un- 25. not thou 15. F.— 
arm'd, the French and 26. more Rai with N. r 
Welch | Baying &c. 1“. F.— 31. made 4. 
21. againſt 4. 27, 8. conſideration : you have as 
23. Arch. Let us &c. This ſpeech - it appeares to me practiſde 
is not in the . upon the eaſie yeelding ſpi- 
23, 15. Biſb. Shall &c. . rite of this woman, and 
27. iſt . luſtly 2“. F. made her ſerve your uſes 
28. Will he 1“. F. to it 1“. F. both in purſe and perſon. 
| 30. Hoſt. O Lord I, good 4. Hot. Yea in truth. 4*. 
; 43.1 12. Pray thee 4. 
24, 1. Yea good 47. 13. done with her 4. 
2, for not in the Fi. r. p. o. 18. Ia F. | 
5. and that not in the 4. make not in the 1. F.— 
beaſtly in good faith, a 19. (your humble F<. r. 
cares 4. 20. I defire 17. 
6. does 4. | 12. my view 4. 21. haſtly 24. F. 


at II, IE ihe . F. 29. Henrie Rn — 


1 7 
26. 
30. 


* 31. 
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. Hoſe. Faith you 4“. 


hangers 4. 


. tapeſtrie 4". | 

come, and twere 4. 

the action 4. | 

. with me, doſt not know 


me, come, come, 4. t. W. 


. Prethee 1*. F.— 
i faith I am 4. 


am not in the 10. F. [I. 


plate ſo God fave me law. 
. alone, and make 2% F. 

. although F“. 

bitter F.. r. 

my good Lord 1*. F. 

. King to night 4. 

. at Billingſgate 4 

Countries 1“. F.— 

. Prince. Before God, I. 4. 
Prin. It doth me 1* 
. for by my troth = 
. haſt With theſe 4". 
once, or . 

. and another . 
kept'ſt 10“. F. 
have eate up. 4 
And God &c. 


Tr 


This, and 
what s, to © ſtrength- 
en'd.” J. 20. mclufive, is not 
in the F. r. 

Fathers lying ſo ſicke, as 
yours is. F'. r. p. o. 

Ves faith, and 4 

you'l 1“. F.— 

Prince. Mary I, 4 


31, 4. Prince. By this band, thou 


17 
22. 


4. t. W. 
excites R. — 
Poyne. By this light I 4. 


32, 


33» 


34» 


26. 


29. 
31. 


21. 
27. 
29. 
30. 


4s 
8. 


15. 


= ſpoke on, 4. 


Ipe: by the maſſe here 


4.28. a had 4“. 
and locke if 44. 
Bard. God fave 4. 


vou pernitious F. r. a pre- 


tious) 4. ist 4. 


Boy. A calls me enow. 4. 
new not in the 4. 

. Has not . 

. upright rabble, 4. 


Althear dreampt 4. 


» TInrag's 
good not in the 4. 


— you— ſhall ws wrong'd 


* F.— 
my good Lord 17. F.— 


Prin. Deliver'd 2*. F.— 
. how not in the F. 
Sir Jobn 2. has occ- 4. 


there's 4'. 
but they F.r 


- Butitoche ie 


He ſure meanes 4. 


. my family, 4. 
. fiſter: F*. | i 
. pd wv coho ſend the wench 


24. Ile 4* 


no . 


. Foole 20. F. r. p. o. 
. Yea my 4. 
. Heicfors . 


. yet in Towne. F'. r. 


you 4. 

letherne 4*'. 
like Draw- F.. r. 
deſcenſion KL p-W. 
Prethee 1“. F.— 
Give an even F.. 


for heavens 1*. F. — 


37» 


s 
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. when you F'. r. 

. endecre 4. 

. heart-deere 1. F,— 

look in T. o. 

. yours, the God of heaven 
brighten . 

He had &c. This, and what 
follows, to the word, grave,” 
P. 36, J. 19. inclſive, is not 
in the 4. 

What haſt F..r. 

. Maſs not in the F.. r. 

. faine heare ſome 4. 
Diſpatch, This word, and the 
* the ch, is from the 
p + A F. Sr. _ it not: 
Mr. Pope, who recover d it, 
Join d it to this eech; the 
4. from whence' be took it, 
giving it to another ſpeaker. 

3. Dra. By the mas here 4. 

7. — Yfaith ſweet he 

10. uy in good truth law: 4. 

i” faith not in the Nr. 

p- o. 


. ere we can 1. F. — 
. that was well 1*. F.— 


Jou g- 
28. diſeaſes make, I 4. 
30. Cooke make 1. F.— 


39, 1. Doll. Vea toy, our 4 


7. Doll. Hang youtſelf &c. 
This ſpeech is not in the F. r. 


6. 


41, 


+ 


42, 


31. 


49 
8. 2 By my troth this 4". 


3 4. 

body Fares. 25. F. 

18 be- 1. F.— a 

. by my faith, not in the 
amongſt „F. 
nere tell me: and your . 
debuty tother 4. 
twas 4. 

I ood fi, neighber * 
Dombe N. Fr 
ſaide he ++ 

a ſaide 4 


—_ 9 you 4. p.— 


10. 
20. 
22. 
26. 


27. 
++ 


7* 


8. 
10. 
11. 
17. 
19. 
24. 
27. 1 


by my ach, I 4. t. w. 

it were 15. F.— 

God fave 4. 

ſhall not hardely 4. 

I will 1*. F.— 

if you 1", F.— 

fir : Gods light, with 4”. 

Py. God let me not live, 

but 14. | 

23. Fax. No more, „Kc. This 
ſpeech is not in the F. r. 

28. and Captaines 4*. 

2. Gods light theſe 4. 

3. word as odious as the word 
occupy, which was an ex- 
cellent good worde before it 
was il ſorted, therefore 4. 

4. too t. 4. 

14. Fates 11. F. 

16. late yfaith, 4 


8. 


18. 


22. 


20. mile 4. 


8 


80 
21. Ceſar F. t. p 
29. Die not in og x. 
On my F. r r. p. o. 
43. 1. her? I pray be mw IS 
give me ſome 15 F.— 
contento 7. . 
hartlie 4”. a. 
things . 


I. I not in the 2. F. 6 [> 
Dol. For Gods fake thruſt 
, nay and a doe —a ſhall 4 
good ſtuffe F*.r. 

. prethee- (bis) 15 r. — 

. afore 4. + 

. out a doores . 

Tea fir 4. | 
in the 1*. F.— 


8 rogue, yfaith 1 wh 


. Do and thou— and thou 
- idoſt” . WER. > Qt 
27. Ifaith n. F.r 

28. Bartholmew F*. [F= 
29. on dayes— « on nights 1 
«5. 3. humour's 1. 5 
4. a would 4“ 
5. a would a 7190 4 
6. has a 4. wo kN wirs 4 
8. there's 4. 
= does the 4. 

2. a plaies il 15. bootes 
18. a has 4 5 F. — 
21. en hayre will turne the 1*. 

24. Let us 1“. F.— 

25. Looke where the 1 8 
1. claſping too — 

2. maſter 44. 

5. Dol. By * 
9: wilt Wer *. - "off 


OP 
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P 


47» 


e 


15. huiſht with buſſing F.. 


2 Oh Hear. i F 


10. on Thur- 1“. F.— 
thou mot in the 4 
wee will — Thou wilt 1“. 
F._ lp. 
13. Dol. By my troth thou t 4. 
Thou wilt 1“. F. 
15. a'th end 4. 
26. not in the 4. 
by my troth welcom 4. 
27. now the Lord bleſſe, 4. 
28. thine, O Jeſu, are 4, 
5+ even not in the 4. 
Gods bleſſing 4. 
Vea and 4. 
a mine 4“ 119, chopper F. 
i' th worlde 4. 
with thee: 4. 
. no faith _ 4. 


thy 
5. divel blinds him 4. 
What is 10. F.— 
too th 4. 
. too blame 4. 

Dall. come, ſhee comes 
blubberd, yea? wil you 
come Doll? exeunt. 4 
1. Enter &c. Tbir ſcene is not 
9. aſleep? O gentle P.— 

. Pallads F“. r. 


18. ſound — ben |: 


. pillowes 45 5 b 
deaffing clamour 47. b. 
them re- 4. "I 

1. ſeaſon in F. b. 

* letter 4“. b. 


52, 


33, 


54. 1. 


$5» 


. yeare 
. God knows 
. natures 
. whoin 4. b. 
beginning 4-. b. 
my ſoule, my 4*. b. 


. on fir, 


. in the 1 
Shaft at four- F“. r. 
g Shal. Good 1*. F.—-_ 
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O, if &c. This half-line, and 


— three lines that __— * 


are not in the F. 
4". b. 
4. b. 
4. b. 


55 

e 4*. b. 

wooſel 4“. 765 and no fir 4”. 
A muſt -a court 4+ 


brings 2“. 


By the maſſe I. 4. 

George Bare, 1. F.— 

a Cook! in, this fir John 4. b. 
I ſee him 4. 

. Sk 


oggins 4. a was 4. 
Jeſu, Jeſu, the 4. 
my olde 


4. s 
. as the Jn faith, not 


in the 


. Samforth . 
Si. 


By my troth 14 L. 
Sha. Jeſu, Jeſu, eat! adr- 


a ſhot . 


a would 4. 
2 


not in . b. 
y heaven a 28 the Fr. r. 
accommodate 4. 


. faid in faith fir, 4. 


where F. r. 


Nu | 
Pardon me fir 4. b. p.— 
4. this good day 4*. b. 
75 


command by heaven 4. 


9. may be nat inthe F. r. 


43 


57, 1. 


58, 2. 


10. 


Truſt me, vou af 
« Soccard 4 


. dozen of Tie 


14. 


. if you 1“ 
. Yea mary 4. 
much not in the. 15. F.— 


ET 
your good hand 4'. t. w. 
F.— 
1 F. — 
if it 1“. F. — and it . b. 


. Hit 1% F. 
. 1'faith mot in the F. r. 


Far, Prick him. This is 
not in the 4. inſtead of it, 
you have this ſcenical direc- 
tian Jobn prickes him. 

. — 


to not in the 4. 
him downe, Sir 15. F.— 


Ii. his not in the 4. 


20. 
59. 2. 


60, 


is the next 1 
Fal. Truſt me, a 15. F. 
. O Lord, 
. Oh fir 1*. F.— 
. There is 1 


good, and the ſecs 


hee'd 4. 8 
ſir. not in the 1. F.— 
F. K. 


good 4. 


OR 

you, by my troth 4”. 

no 
more of that, not in the . 
twas 4. 


. By the maſs not in the F. r. 
to Clemham. 4. 


9. yeare 4. 
15. that we have, twice only 
- in the.1". Fr; 
16. world 20. F. 
17. dinners Jeſus the 4. 
21. heres 4. | 22. as live be . 
28. my dames 4". 
29. hath no 1", F.— 
61, 1. By my troth I wy: 


2. God r m the F'. r. 
I Will never 1“. F. 
3. man n * 

1 n 

7. Feeble. N 80 I will Fr 

17. Shallnw. 2. 
27. Where's F.. 1 
28. a ſhall ye. 
, 9. ſaid yfaith Wart 4 
10. thou art 15. F. 


14. 'a would ] u. 6. This a 5s 


he in the 1*. F:= and. ſo a- 


ain - m ober places g 
1 ve 1 


20. Farewell maſter 15. F.— 
2. Sir John, the Lord bleſſe 
you, God proſper 4. 
26. God ſend 4. iq 
gat your re- 4. 
28. Je to 4. 
29. Fore Gobwodd . 
maſter -Shatlow 
30. word, God keep you. 4. 
63, 3. r not in ce i", 
„. Turnball 1“. F. — 
foes Ig. ca Was 2 
13. inviſible R. p. o. 
14. a was 4. gemies 4 
yet lotcherous &c. 


[ 


not in the 


{AA os © mandrake,” 1.11 5, inclu- 
overt is not in F r 
16. a came * and ſung &c. 
"This, an what  follaws, to 
© good-wights,” 4 94 mclu- 
— it not inthe Fir. 
22. a nere 4. e 
23 he broke his P. 
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755 and 
what Folloue, to tbe word 


26. have truſs'd him 1“. F. 
28. has he F. beefes 4 ile 4. 
29. and't . | 30. le 4% 

32. till Time 45 b. 

. How doth 20. F. r. p. [4 

Then, my lord, not in the 

. figures 40. a. 

. low Trumpet 2. F. 

3. And, with &c. This, and 
what follows, to the words— 
© us wrong, I. 28. incliſive, 
is not in the 4 
67, 10. And con- — To brother, 
3 — These two lines are not 
: m . b. 'F*. . P. 0. 
"122% 0 my &c. This, and what 
follows, to the words the 
king. 68, 26. incluſive, i 
not in the 4. 
68, 6. courſes. 25. F. 
38. ſpaxling 2. F. 
12. downe, 1“. F. — 
69, 16. handing 2 F. 
70, 14. yea but 4 
18. our — 0. 
715 24. in heaven's F'. r. 
ſet nat in the F.. 
72, 20. of Heaven 15“. F.— 
22. of Heaven it ſelfe 1“. F.— 
29. W 4. 
. del a aF.— — 
of Heaven F.. r 
31. of Heavens Sub- Fer. 

73, 21. hold his 4“, t. w. 

74. 1. my ſoule they 4 
8. Pr. J. not in the 4 

11. Prince. Go 4. 
75-466. My lord not in the F. r 
27. Already not in the F. r. 


2. Henry IV. 53 
28. tooke their courſe 1", F.— 32. He uttred F. b. 
76, 11. and ſuch acts as yours not 86, 16. ſound, nor half 
in the 4. 28. thy deaw- 4: 
16. God and 4 87, 4. loe where 4. 
have afely 5. r. p. o. 6. Which God 4". L. 
17. this traitour ＋. 14. How f. y. ag not in the 
24. I pray not in the . 20. He i is not not in the 
77, 16. further 4". 1*. F. | 
20. thou you 2*. F. 88, 1. object! Yet, for this, 
78, 2. Rome, there coſin, I 4. 3. ſleepe 4. 5: pill'd 4. 
Rome, your * 1 9. bee toling *. 
6. or I ſweare, I F'. r 10. The .virtuous ſweets not 
4 elſe not in the F.. r. in the 4. . 
8. ont 4. 17. hands de- 4. 
26. have bought them 32. mine em- 4 - 
28. away gratis, and 4'. p.— 89, 1. my hon- 4 
31. Now not in the F. r. 13. Whom thou 4. 
32. Retraite 4“ 17. thy eare I”, * 
79, 12. Lord, pray, in 5 r. 25. Henty 1“. F.— 
16. had but the 1“ 32. kinds of way 
20. never none of 5 90, 2. gilt, 4. 
28. cruddie 10. F. 6. — on every . p. 
8, 5. illuminateth 1“. F. 13. moſt F. r. 
9. with this 4 22. inward true and ＋. 
20. humane not in the F. r. 24. God wit- 4. 
81, 1. if God doth 4. 32. this crowne 1 
8a, 2. meeting . 91, 3. worſe then gold 4. 
9. him time and 4 4. Charract F. 
22. canſt thou tell . not in is not in the 4. 
\tbe 4. 7. the Bearer F'. r. 
83, 12. lookt upon and learnt 4. moſt not in the 15. F.— 
| further 4“ -| 15. other 4. 17. Let heaven 1". F.— 
4 2 „ beayens 4. B. ſhrieve 4 22. might ſt ioyne the F. r. 
12 But wet "her — in fouleſt 26. God knowes 4. 
terms? 4“ 27. crookt . 
30. out: theſe pangs, F“. r 92, F. to a Quar-. F. 
85, 1. and will break out not in 16. taken F“. r. 
the 4. 22. Leaſt F. 
13. „ not in the 4. 29. O heaven F. r. 


— 


94: 


93» 


x 
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my gracious liege not in 


the 4. [r. 


and peace mot in the 2 F. 
to heaven F. r. 
. fir not in the F. r 
Davy, Davy, "55m Davy, 


let 'me ſee Davy, let me 
ſee Davy, let me ſee, yea 


mary Will- #. 
+ hade lande 4. 
. Yee 2%. F. 

. Now fir 
. loſt at Hunkly 4 
A ſhall . 


4. t. wi. 


Tea 8 
are SY bitten F. t. w. 


. marvalles 4. 

. There is 4. 

. heaven forbid F*. 

. this eight 4". 11. and1 4 
. have little 4. 

. you let 4. 

- Come, come, come, . 


with my 4. 


. of not in the 4. 


a ſhall 4. 


„with In- F. r. 


. 
Jul. O God, 1 4. 


whether 1 


. Of he 4 


. 1impartiall 4”. 

. Troth F.. r. le. mixt 4: 
. and God fave 

. For by my 8 

. But weepe F'. r. 


Bro. We hope no other- 
wiſe from 4*. 


99.5 4 lethy 4. 


100, IO. 
101, 8. 
12. 
21. 
22. 
25. 
32. 


102, 6. 
.a not in the Fl. r. 
Sbhal. Good M. F. r. 

. you beare F.. r. 

. ſhrowes 4. 22. wags 4. 
. mettall . 
. There i is ** 
103, 6. 


104, TI. 


. ba FH. 
. By the mas youle 4. 
Ves fir 1" 
By Gods liggens I 4. p. 


. this Realme 
Sil. Indeed, I 
. And not in the F'. r. 
pray thee 4 

. footre . Worlings . F. 
Couetua 4. Govitha F. r. 

: Robin-hood x* 
or con- 4'.| 5. Beſonian 4. 
. Knight for 4 a 

bleſſed are 4. 

. woe to 4. p.— 


. thoſe F*.r.. 


no-lefle: F. Fa - 
your fa- 4. b. 
And heaven 1" 1 
mine Or- 1“. F.— 
my owne D'. FW 
Fore God y. h. here goodly 
By the maſs not in the 
F. r 

— God for . 


Pi 
If we 1* F. 

tyne F.. 16. cabileros 4'. 
F.— 


F. 
a wil a tis . 


Is't fo i". F. p 
If it 1. F.— 


. God fave 4. 
. none to good F. r. 


to 0 man: 
. 
inke he 1", 


F.— 


8. 


12. 


13. 
16. 


17 
19. 


20. But I would the F'. r. 23. ſtrengths . 
21. Wombe might miſ- F'. r. 30. Yea mary . 
25. amongſt 4 110, 5. not well per- 1“. F.— 
26. tell you what, you 4. you ſhould give F. 
28. bottel'd F.. r. 11. that J feare 40. [t. 
31. O God that 4. 23. tormento—contento F. r. p. 
o' ercome 10“. F.— me not in the . 
107, 2. Yes, come 1“. F. 111, 11. & 12. Curteſie 20. F. r. 
4. Anatomy F'. r. [F.— 20. I meant 4. 
13. It will be two of the 1“. 26. infinitely: and fo I kneele 
14. Diſpatch, diſpatch not in downe before you; but 
„„ indeed, to pray for the 
17. M. Robert Shallow 1", F.— - Queene. 4 | 
21. God bleſſe 4. 31. ſo woulde I: #. 
Ae. ME” forgotten 2". F.r. [F. 
27. Pift. It 9. 32. the Genile women will 2*, 
28. in aff- F. r. 112, 1. ſeene in 4.7. a be 4. 
108, 3. is beſt certain: but to 4. 8. died Martyre 4. 
ö. abſque 2. F.— 11 
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to God not in the 1. F. 


55 
all not in the . 8 


enough not in the . 25 & 28. God not in the F. 
lately not in the . log, 2. heires becomes 4. 

and the 4. 3. dreampt 4. 

now not in the . p. 5. awakt 4. 

thou wert better 4. Ii. For God doth 4. 


O that F*.r. p. o. 
I would 4˙. 


. evills 4. 
. redeeme F. r. 


* 


»„»„— 


. good night. FINIS. 4. 


- i F 
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HENRY V. 


— 2 * 
— — 


Enter Chorus.) The odd division 
of this play in the folio's is ſpoke 
of in the Introduction at p. 24, but 
no particulars ſpecify d; these it 
will be proper to give in this place, 
as being in — the foundation of 
the present division, which in ſome 
reſpects is a new one. The ſecond 
act commences with what is here 
call'd— the third; their third with 
the fourth; and their fourth at 
* Kill the boys, and the luggage !” in 
p. 83, extending to the end of our 
Fourth ; the other being as here. 
Thus, in three of these acts, we ſee 
the Chorus the opener; which is 
of itſelf a ſufficient inducement to 
perſuade us he was fo, in the Poet's 
intention, of the two ROY these 

ligent publiſhers open otherw- 
— ad —— the 45 in queſtion 
are further look'd into, we find a- 
bundant conviction, resulting from 
the matter: The play's. noble exor- 
dium is made by the Chorus; call'd 


abſurdly the Prologue” in all pre- 


ceding editions; in expreſs contra- 


diction to the concluding words of 
that Chorus's ſpeech : (v. 4, 16.) 
the limits of the act he announces 
are pointed-out by the action be- 
longing to't,—the tesolution of co- 
mmencing this war; and exactl 
where that action is terminated, the 
Chorus makes his ſecond appear- 
ance, announcing a ſecond act; 
whose ſubjects are the impedim- 
ents in the way of this war, and it's 
declaration in France, together with 
certain ſecondary matters reſpecting 
the under characters: the third act 
comprehends ſuch events as pre- 
ceded the war's grand action, the 
battle of Agincourt; and the inci- 
dents of that action are all com- 
priz'd in the fourth act, which is 
ſufficient to ſhew the abſurdity of 
the break the old editions fave 
made in it. The third and fourth 
moderns, beſides miſnaming the 
Chorus of act the firſt, make him 
the concluder, not opener, of that 
and all it is follow'd by; and a 
ſcene is tranſpos d by the ſecond of 
| | i 


4 


them, (the firſt of Act II.) and 
tack'd to his firſt act. 
| : A 
So that tbe art &c.] Upon this 
paſſage (of which the reader will 
find a correction, that does not ſeem 
neceſſary, among the other conject- 
urals) the following paraphraſtical 
comment was pen'd many years 850 
by the present editor; So that the 
knowledge ſeen in his majeſty muſt 
have been pick d up, not from 
books or the inſtruction of others, 
but from the art and practie part 
life, his own commerce with the 


world: ſince which, he finds ano- of 


ther like comment in a book often 

uoted, co-inciding with his in 
{bſtance, but given in these words; 
— So that the King muſt have 
drawn this maſterly ſkill, which he 
ſo manifeſtly diſcovers in the theory 
of thoſe ſciences, from the inſtruc- 
tion of his own experience while 
he was. converſant. with the active 
and practic part of life. Revical. 
The reason of inſerting them both, 
is that choice may be made, in caſe 
one were not ſo clear as the other. 
In the courſe of this ſcene, and 
the Chorus, the Poet's boldneſs in 
the usage of known terms, and alſo 
in phraseology, breaks out in a nu- 
mber of inſtances. And firſt, in the 
Chorus: Turning: the accampliſh- 
ment &. (4, 14.) is us d by him 
to expreſs Turning into an hour's 
performance events that were many 


years in accompliſhing. In the ſame 


| Henry V, 


Page, line 25. is expreſſive of Was 
ike to have, paſſ d againſt” us, and 
had indeed done ſo. His expreſ- 
ſions p. 7, line the ſixth, ſtand for 
—When we of his clergy ſhall be 
aſſembl'd in convocation: And in 
the page before that, 1. 26, his 
meaning is—Exerting his power of 
growing, though his growth were 
not visible. Popularity,” in that 
page, (1. 19.) means — Commerce 
with vulgar people: And © wilful- 
Fulneſs,” (in 5, 26.) whose common 
acceptation is ſtubbornneſs, is put 
largely for -a criminal indulgence 
every perverſe motion of the will; 
which, by reason of it's countleſs 


purſuits, 8 Sara beaded. 


. » 4 

Wef. Shall wwe call in &c.] With 
this. line! begins the quarto edition 
of Shakeſpeare's * Henry,” printed 
in the year 1600; which quarto 
had two re-impreflions in other 
years, as may be ſeen in the Table. 
They have no other difference but 
ſuch as the printers of the latter 
may. well be thought to have made 
in re-working them; are all equal- 
ly defective in a moſt high degree, 
and vicious in what they do give us: 


notwithſtanding which, great uſe 


was to be made of them, and has 
been, in mending and compleating 
the folio, the baſis of the text of 
this play. The whole play, as it 
-lyes in that folio, muſt have been 
written in the year 99, and in the 
ſpring of that year: The reverſe of 
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the earl of Efſex's fortunes, upon 
whom ſo handſome. a compliment 
is made in the fifth Chorus, fol- 
low'd it's composition fo quickly, 
(ſee a note on the paſſage) a presen- 
tation became improper; and the 
ſuppreſſion of this Chorus, it is 
probable drew on that of the o- 
thers : From this lame representa- 
tion, in which the play might be 
otherwise mangl'd by the perſons 
presenting it, the quarto of 1600 
was certainly pirated, by ſome ſcribe 
of profound ignorance, ſet to work 
by the printer. «> The king's ſpeech 
to the archbiſhop wants no leſs than 
nine of it's lines in this ſorry quar- 
to; beſides other curtailings, and 
changes, in those it has given us : 
Among the lines that are wanting, 
is one (1. 18.) that may not be co- 
mprehended immediately, in it's 
full force; which, as we conceive, 
is as follows: Or, by running into 
ſubtleties and nice diſtinctions, bring 
2 charge upon your underſtanding 
foul,” i. e. your ſoul that knows the 
truth to be otherwise. | 


9, 4. | 
Can. Then hear me, &c.] The 


matter, and even the words in great 
part, of all this long ſpeech, are 
fetch'd from Holinſhed; whom the 
curious are wiſh'd to' peruse in the 
extracts that they will find in the 
© School,” relating to this reign. Out 
of him were pick'd three emenda- 
tions, not notic'd at the bottom as 


usual, of words in this page; viz. 


* unhoneft,” and Elbe in two pla- 
ces, (16, 20 & 23.) where editions 
have—Ehve, and diſhoneſt: which cor- 
ruptions undoubtedly ſprung front 
the printer ; who knew as much of 
Elve as of Elbe, and was quite blind 
to the delicacy that lyes in unhoneft, 
the word of Shakeſpeare's original : 
An adherence to which, without 
thinking, led him into an error in 
the page after this, (1. 16.) that is 
amended from the four laſt editi- 
ons, though (perhaps) it ſhould on- 
22 been remark'd. , In the 
page, (I. 27.) the Poet dep- 
arts — his chronicle in one of 
his words, and that by choice, and 
for reasons that are very ſufficient: 
Recapitulating is the intention of 
both of them; which had not been 
ſo apparent in Shakeſpeare, had he 
kept the chronicler's term posse/= 


/ion, which he himſelf has not us d 


in ſpeaking of king Lewis before : 
(v. I. 19.) But this accuracy of his 
in this point is follow'd by one 
vicious expreſſion, namely — To 
hold,” (1. 28.) which is only proper 
when apply'd to the line that ſuc- 
ceeds it, to which it alſo belongs ; 
but where it ſtands muſt have an- 


other ſenſe put on it, i. e.—hold 


good, ere it can be brought to a- 
gree with claim, title, and Satif< 


faction; which double acceptation 


of one and the ſame word, is a fault 
of ſome magnitude: As for his 
convey d, in l. 13, (which is auk- 
ward enough) he but follow'd his 
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chronicler. 2 OL 
| 2 10, 3 : „ 
And rat ber choose &c.] This net 
means a net of chicane and ſophi- 
ſtry; as poor a coverture of the 
matter intended, as a real net would 
be of any thing we wiſh'd to con- 
ceal: yet these French kings, ſays 
the ſpeaker, choose rather to throw 
it over their ** crooked titles, than to 
ſhew them open and naked to the 
eye of the whole world, amply im- 
bare” them: which imbare 7: a _- 
nage, and not a happy one; for t 
ſpelling of it —— are oblig' d 
to the third modern. . After {o 
much ſaid on this ſpeech, in this 
note and the former, it's ſecond line 
(at 9. 5; ·) muſt yet be reverted- to 
ere we quite take our leave of it; 
for in that line is a little miſtake in 
the pointing, that tends to miſlead: 
liver and ſeruices are explanatory 
of what the Poet means by 
ſelvet; and ſhould therefore have 
had no point between them, which 
gives them another aſpect that bor- 
ders on nonſenſe. N22 
12, 1. 


So bath your bigbneſs;)Were these 


words pronoune'd-rightly,—that is, 
with a ſtrong i#us on bath,” —the 
ſpeech they belong to, can never 
ſtand in need of a comment; and 
ſtill leſs of a change in it, which it 


has met with from the laſt modern 


editor. The expreſſions and paſſa · 
ges following, are not ſo perfectly 
clear, and void of all ambiguity, 


that explanation ſhould meet with 


cenſure from every one: With all 


advantages (I. 14.) is put for u- 
every advantage, or, whenever 

e ſees advantage: Conrfing ſnat- 
chers” (I. 18.) mean—makers of haſ. 
ty incurſions for prey: and © With 


ample and brim fulneſs of his forte, (l. 


25.) ſignifies — With great force, all 
the force indeed he could make; 
which is-alſo the Poet's meaning in 
the words main intendment, ſome 
few lines above this: The word 
bhrim is put adjectively, and © brim 


Fulneſs”' is—fulneſs up to the brim. 


> The old reading © 7heir” in page 
13. (I. 6.) is made hir by the mo- 
derns; which is ſomething farther 
in traces than Her, and likewise 
perverts the Author's true mean- 
ing. Praite in this line, is - 
things worthy of praise, by a figure 
that is common enough; But what 
figure can be found, to make cold 
for action (11, 21.) ſtand properly 
for what it muſt ſtand, cold for 
want of action? 5 


. 13, 99 | 

Weſ. But there a toe] In aſſign- 
ing this ſpeech to Weſtmoreland, 
the quarto's are follow d, making 
Holinſhed their interpreter; for in 
them the ſpeaker is call'd ſimply- 
4 Lord, but the chronicler names 
him outright, - Shakeſpeare could 
never. give it to- Ely, as editions 
have made him, (v. V. R.) in 
contradiction: to all propriety as 
well as to the author he follow'd : 


. 1 = Jt t eee ood En 
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the biſhop was too intent upon 
raising this war, —a project of his 
* 3 in behalf of the church, 
to be the enforcer at ſecond hand 
of objections. whichy that ſuperior 
has anſwer'd; they came from a 
more diſintereſted counſellor, and 
one more follicitous for the con- 
cerns of his country in general. 
* neceſſity,” 1. 18, means, — an argu- 
ment urging necefſity; to which 
cruds is a very apposite epithet, 
if we conſider the : the preſs 
that coin d tame out of nf, a 
moſt certain correction, taken from 
an third and laſt moderns,—could 
as readily convert into cruſp d (v. 
* the word ro is here 2 


For —— * A 

out of 'Tully's ſecond book 7 . 
publicd, of — remarkable conſo- 
ko 4 with this both in thought 

expreſſion, is — the third 
— — editor, diſtin d as fol- 
lows . & mediis, 
& infimis interjectis Ordinibus, ut 


ſonis, moderatam ratione Covitatem, . 


Conſenfu diimiliorum coneinere; & 
que'Harmonia 4 Muſicis dicitur in 
Cantu, eam efſe- in Civitate Concor- 
diam. upon which the reader will 
make ſuch reflections as he thinks 


footſteps of == conſen/# d1ffumiliorum 
concinere. 12% © * Congruing” (or ſhall 
we ſound it Congruing?) is a read- 
ing of the ſecond and fourth mo- 
derns : it is not without ſome foun- 
dation. of what we may call—au- 
thority, _ the quarto's have Con- 
grueth; Congreeing ſprang out 
of it, accenting : rt Te, 
I. 27, is in no other copy but the 
2 s; nor any word in it's ſtead, 

ough demanded both by reason 
and measure. 

D., 3a. = 

"Croats, thet, we} 1. e. Crea- 
tures whom nature has taught to- 
live under government, the art of 
which men have 'borrow'd from 
them. (art is a correction of the 
fecond modern's, which his ſucceſ- 
fors follow.) Hereupon enſues a de- 
ſeription of this heauen - taught go- 
vernment, in which are ſome haz - 
arded expreſſions, and ſome that 
are faulty. The deſcription's-firſt 
line (14, 2.) offers one of the lat- 

ter: / ſorts” means—of different 

ſorts; and a faultier than that oc- 
curs at I. 24, where ance is made 
to ſtand for at once: And his ha- 
zarded expreſſions are venture 
trade abraad,” }. 4, by which is. 
meant traſfick rn ſend out 
trading ventures; and in hit maje- 


proper: no tranſtation is met with. fy,” 1. 9, is us'd for in execution 


The a ent is much ſtronger, 
if, along with the lines in this 


Page, we take two in his next, be- 
Zinning at 173 for in them lye the 


of his regal office. The quarto's. 
have a reading in I. 17. (v. V. R.“) 
which the editor was ſomething; 


tempted to follow. The page op- 


v = <= * 6 I Cond - 
= 3 n DO nd. 
_—_— | 

— 
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has deck d his. Battle 
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posite to this (p. 15.) presents a 


couple of paſſages that may require 


a few. words: on them: the firſt at 
it's“ fifteenth line, which we 


may 
paraphrase | thus; Not honour d 
with even the ſlighteſt and moſt 


periſhable epitaph, an epitaph in 
wax: and at Il. 25 we muſt under - 
ſtand by grace the grace pwn 
by mac IJ cid A 
+ 1 2a 5 - 1.505 
e This on ftar- 
tles the Oxford editor, (as it 4s in- 
_ deed an uncommon one," hence” ha- 
ving the force of from hence) and 
he ee Bere; But what 
the pertinency of 

the axiom in l. 2 5. that depends on 
. this bence? Hence is — out of 


land: and, by using this exp 
on, the ki TD 1 


85 


Are he us present 2 
dy What he ſays in 1. 5 ll. 
ble to be miſundenſtood : the ſenſe 


ſeems to be this; follow exe ran 


. of 2 hut little above the vul 
Lee e 2555 one of that {6 

© a nan [made]; for © e 
wm "0p — rſs r 1s — 
z namely, 
to ſtudy ne — this ac- 
tion, and ſet it on foot. w Drayton 


court” (which, if the editor is not 
y miſtaken, was written in or 
about 1613.) with ſome few of 


of Agin- 


Shakeſpeare's thoughts and expreſ- 
ſions; the e abe in 
the firſt- aoted ſpeech, \hanoEping 
the Da 's prevent. + | 

L9, 15 To. FES þ 


| But,” til the &c.] The Poet had 


nid a little before, that the ſcene 
was chang d to Southampton, that 
it was there at that inſtant: but, 
recollecting that what immediately 
follows gabe! in London, his inten- 
tion was to retract that aſſertion; 
but the expreſſion is faulty, and his 
till and eme ſhould be ben 
and ol ln though Er gal in pro- 
iety guage, meaning 

pe not convey d even by them: W 
owe the fault to his rime. > The 
emendation in I. 5, and that made 
by addition in the line after it, are 

in all che moderns from tho ſecond 


one downwards: but the greater 


part. of them are pleas d to remove 
the full top the folio's place 
— 43 and * 
thera retain the and, which 
man of judgment will not be diſ- 
pleas d to ſee converted to cen. 


eres a pley (in I. 6.) implies— 
dreſs up 


an irregular play; in the 
— of hich. the laws of 
writing (meaning, ſuch-as concern 
the unities) are ſomething /orc'd 
or broke in 3725 In the 4 line 
of this page, Confirm'd prey 

is enter d into a firm con piracy, 
_ conſpir'd firmly: and"grace of kings,” 

in the next line, ſignifies ornament 
of kings, © or one Fe name 1s an 


A A © my wes ws Wau 


honour to all who are in that ſtati- 
on. They who enter far into the 
ſpirit of 22 may perhaps have 
diſcover'd in Allen dalliance, the 
ſecond line of this Chorus, = ſilks, 
the dreſs of wantons. 
$3663 7% 24. 1. 

trbere ſhall be ſmiles ;] meaning, it 
is like, — we will be friends; a fan- 
taſtical mode of wording it certain- 
ly, but ſuitable to the character. > 
Bardolph's lan „1. 30, is ſome- 
what of the conciſeſt; to France 
ſtands for — in this our journey to 
France. The third modern's d- 
aum in the next page, I. 25, is a- 
dopted, as probable, to ſay no more 
of it: but he had no call to take 
the” now” away from it, nor yet to 
defend the phrase by examples; 
"if be be not drawn” is (till in uſe for 
—if his ſword be not drawn. It is 
ſtrange, that lieutenant (the old 
reading in I. 27. of that page) ſhould 
have kept his ſtation 'till now in all 
editions; when it is the title of the 
himſelf, and not Piſtol's, 

who is always call'd ancient. 

21, 28. 1 
- Coupe le Kc. ] pro- 
— My nnd that this 
ſentence ſhould be put 1 
tively; and the position of tbee 
in the next, gives the diction that 
belongs to the character, which 
sition is only found in the quarto's. 
2 of mo too _ pick d . 
„thou eir printers have 
a 1 _= the firſt of them, 
ol. I. 


and given us Couple: they are words 
which their . . uſt learnt, 
to qualify himſelf for his French 
expedition, in which he hop'd to 
make large uſe of them. «> Who- 
ever can make ſenſe out of © take,” 
(the reading of the folio's, and of 
all editions from them, in 1. .) let 
him keep it: the editor can not; 
and has therefore embrac d a read- 
ing he found in the quarto's, that 
is intelligible enough. The ſpea- 
ker of the word in I. 19. thought 
certainly 'it was the offfpring of 
2 t — 2 "is 
out. That | 
of the Corporal's at 22, 28. is pre- 
serv'd to us only in the quarto's; 
and the correction in that page is 
found only in the Oxford edition. 
v. Errata. | g 5 
23 31. ö . 

 Weſf. Nay, but &c.] The ch 

made in this place, and to be ac- 
counted for now, will very likely 
be cenſur d: These are the <2 d 
of it. It ſeem'd to the editor, that 
the perſon making this ſpeech was 
but newly appriz'd of the conſpira- 
cy; and that the other two 9% 
kers (whose nearneſs and relation 
to the king procur'd them an earli- 
er intelligence) are, in conſequence 
of that, affected differently; witneſ- 


po- {ing leſs ſurprize in their ſpeeches, 


than is visible both in this and a 

former : (v. 1. 26.) His conclusion 

was, that they belong'd to the ſame 

perſon; whether he has rightly co- 
| u 


TY 


neluded, is ſubmitted to judgment. 
The folio's, and all editions: from 
them, give it to Exeter. :Another 
unanotic'd change in this ſpeech, he 
is in no pain for; dull c for ulld. 
the reading of prior copies, will be 
admitted by all who conſider it. 
Linlerception, l. 30, ef 
ww; or papers, intercepted. 

1 Bon which WP &c:] * afemble 
bead” is collect intu a head, or (as 
we ſhould now ſay)—a body : tho- 
ugh; to judge from the Poet s: us- 
et bear in ſome like places, it 
may poſſibly bear a further n in 
this v/2.—a ſpecial or chorce-drawn 

to use a word of his own. . 
In the opposite page, and that next 
it are ſomo half a dozen ons 
which editors have ſtop'd at, and (as 
it may be presum'd) others will. 
And'ficlt; am bis more advice” (I. 4.) 
ignifies — ſoeing that he is now bet 
ter advis d, in a better way of thin-- 
ling. his ſuſferance 1. 7 
brig being art, #4 


in his railing,” going unpuniſh'd 
” which: the 
of, is one 


fort. The” d, 

fourteenth line ſpeaks | 
occasion'dby drink: (v. I. 3.) and 
the phrase 8 in 1. 15, 
is 1 to vun; for, in 
that action, hat we ſee of the eye, 
appears under a longiſh form; or, 
in language of poetry, the 
ſtretch'd.” late commiſſioners” (1. 
21.) is late- ap 
oners: _ the words at 26, 3: 


* V. 


m line after this, (the fourth of the 


them explain. © ſuggeſt by treatont 
pointed commiſſi- * 


chac'd Jour Sh dec. are equiva- 

= to driven it ſo from your 

e e e de 
26, 32. 


a i. e. jo a8 
groſſly apparent _ a black figu 
2 be that is rais d upon a wh 
ound: The metaphor is i 
works in relie vo. Upon a 


next page) we have in the Nevir- 
al” this ſenſible 1 Wor- 
king ſo apparently under the influ- 
= of — Ac 3 which. nature 
excules at. leaſt in ſome meaſure, if 
it doth not wholly juſtify, ſuch as, 
ſelf-preſervation, rev and the 
like, which have the: greateſt. ſway 
in the: conſtitution; of human na- 
ture.” :& The tenth: line, and alſo 
the oleventh, of that ſame page, 
Have each one correction that want 
no defending; the latter is from 
the Oxford edition: In that line is 
x very ſingular inſtance of I know 
not what to call it, the blindneſs: 
of all the moderns: vcho, notwith- 
ſtanding the numerous examples of 
Shakeſpeare 's ſenſe of ſuggeſt, (v. 
the G Wag ) are pleas d to take it 
in the ſenſe we now put on it; and, 
in conſequence: of that, to give us, 
of their-own authority, a moſt cu- 
rious compound, by=treasons, which 
it had been worth ſomething to hear 


is tempt by treasons; meaning 


whose 3 of — is — 


Henry V. 


drawing men into treasons. . tem- 


per d thee,” a little lower, (I. 15.) 6 


ſignifies - work d you up, molded 
you as with a finger: And in the 
lines before that, (where beim 

feteb d ſtands for—that are fetch'd 

the king alludes to the many rebel- 
hons of which religion had been 
made the pretext ; and particularly 
to one that he himſelf experi- 
enc'd in the busineſs of fir John 


e& 0014.11 apy, 7. | 
in modeſt complement 3] Complement 
is = completeneſs, fulneſs of any 
thing; in this place, of accomp- 
lhments, to which word it is near- 
ly related: the epithet join d to it, 
indicates that the perſon of whom 
it is ſpoken posseſſ d this comple- 
ment” modeſtly, made no oſtentati- 
ous diſplay of it, which is it's high- 
eſt encomium. What follows, is 
fetch'd from the very closet of wis- 
dom; and, though put as a deſcrip- 
tion, is in fact a maxim, of the ut- 
moſt utility both in publick and 
private life: the words it is couch d 
in, ate ſo plain it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be miſtaken ;- and to 
enlarge on them, is not an editor's 
busineſs. é The correction of the 
faults in I. 4. (p. 28.) was the work 
of ſeveral editors, but chiefly the 
third: | it might be further imp- 
rov'd, and with likelihood, by rea- 
ding—endow'd at the end of it; 
ſince we muſt neceſſarily taxe in- 
du d' in that ſenſe, which will ſeem 


32. (v. 


but harſh to a modern. mark with 

me ſuſpicion” is - cause him to be 
ſomewhat ſuſpected, held in ſome 
fuſpicion. | : 

| nin 

Cam. For me, &c.] The expreſ- 
ſion in this line is doubly ellipti- 
cal; As muſt be ſupply d re 
For, and me after ſeduce.” The 
word © at,” ſome lines lower, (I. 23. 
v. Errata.) cannot by any common 
usage be thought imply'd in the 
verb it is now annex'd to; but is ra- 
ther a word omitted, and printed 
accordingly : inſtead of it, all the 
moderns have or. In that line, in 


ſalferance means - in the time of 


my ſufferance, when I come to ſuf- 
fer: a meaning which the omiſſion 
of ail by the moderns has near- 
ly effacd. It will be aſk d by 1 
readers, — hat it was the ear of 
Cambridge intended by this con- 
ſpiracy to ect the ſooner, and that 
made French gold but his ſecond- 
ary incentive for engaging in it: 
Which in truth was ho other, than, 
by cutting one life off that ſtood in 
their way to'it, to forward the juſt 
pretenſions of Mortimer (then in 
prison, and childleſs) to the crown. 
of king Henry ; and, after him, of 
that Mortimer's ſiſter whom he had 
marry'd, and his own iſſue by her. 
v. 1. H. 6.” p. 39. Mortimer's 


ſpeech in it. The editor has not 

done right, in being drawn by ex- 

out of his text in 1. 

ow.) a word that enhan- 
/ Uu 2 


ample to 


12 


oed the ies crime whom the 
king is addreſſing, and therefore 


ſtrengthens that line ; which has 


companions enough in it's meas- 
ure, to take off all objections from 
thence. Pg 4, 


me EFT 
No; for my &c.] The folio's make 
rose of this ſpeech, and alſo the 
ER modern : the athers divide it; 
but make it terminate with an he- 
miſtich, beginning at and, in- 
ſtead: of the full heroic of ſix feet, 
which ſuits the character better. 
Bey is redundant, and does not 
enter into the ſcanſion: the words 
addreſſ d to him are ſignificant of 
—ſet up the briſtles 
age. x The Hoſteſs's ſpeech had 
ſome few defects in it; the princi- 
pal of which (that in 1. 14.) was 
amended by the third editor, who 
is follow'd. by him of Oxford: 
What the old reading was, is ſeen 
at bottom; and, in that, the ſmall 
departure that's made from it by 
this certain correction: the cir- 
cumſtance mention'd is a well- 
-known prognoſtic of. death. appro- 
aching, in ſome particular caſes ; 
and ſeems chosen by the Poet in 
this, for the purpose of marking the 
ease of fab s exit, of which 
ſuch babbling is a ſure indication. 


One of the other changes (l. 10.) 


was taken from the firſt modern, 
and has in part the authority of the 
quarto's: it is beſides recommend 


ed by reason, (che word parted with 


thy cour- 


coming too near to another even) 
and by the ſentence's cadence; and 
both the one and the other are con- 
firmers of the change in Il. 9. To- 
wards the ſpeech's conclusion is a 
ſentence that was found in the 
quarto's, (v. V. R.“) which alſo 
makes the cadence more numer- 
ous, and likewise heightens the hu- 
mour. Arthur's bosom” (1. 7.) is a 
bevue of the good lady's, 'tis likely, 
for—Abram's bosom; and in" rheu- 
matick” (at 31, 2.) her intention is 


—lunatick. | 
34, 28. | 

- Whites that &c.] The father of 
Edward the third was a Welſhman, 
his diſtinction in chronicles is 
Edward of Carnaryon ; hence the 
epithet — mountain: the jingling 
conceit it is father to, and the tur- 
gidneſs of the line that comes af - 
ter, are beſt defended, by ſaying— 
they ſavour both of the French- 
man. «a: i is no matter, I. 12, 
means—there is no harm in it, or, 
it can do us no harm; and then fol- 
low the ſpeaker's reasons for thin- 
king ſo. «> fate (in 34, 3.) is 
what a perſon is fared to: and the 
adjective deriv'd from it, fate, 
ſhould be underſtood in a like ſenſe 
at 32, 12 3 and not in it's common 
one, deadly. The F. R.“ have 
a conjecture on this line, (33, 28.) 
and ſome others upon words-in the 
next page, which are propos d to 
the reader's conſidering, as having 
ſomething that's ſpecious.. 
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IT | N * 1 7. * ; , 
Turns be 827 Herr conſiderate 


reader of this line and the two it is 


follow'd by, cannot but be offend- 
ed with the aukward interposition 
of the words © dead men's blood” be- 
tween ** orphans” and © maidens;” by 
which the correfpondence is brok- 
en . the line that comes after, 
and the paſſage depriv'd of it's grea- 
teſt 22 9 — 2 
this blemiſh was long ago thought 


of, and put in the V. R. as a likely 
conjecture: but, i 


coming _ now to 
conſider it further, the editor is ful- 
ly convinc'd that it is intitl'd to a 
place in the text; as much or more 
than ſome others of a parallel nat- 
ure, which all the world have afſen- 
ted to; conſidering these corrupti- 
ons as tranſpositions at preſs, the 
commoneſt of all defects it is ſub- 
ject to. Read therefore, and boldly, 
and on pour head | Turns he the 
dead men's Saag; the widows tears, 
| The orphans” cries, the pining mai- 
dens” groans, | For husbands, fathers, 
and betrothed lovers, [That ſhall” &c. 


Turns he is from the quarto's, and 


n the latter only is fol- 
w'd in modern editions, and that 


but in ſome of them. These fame 
quarto's have an interrogation” at 
© dauphin,” 1. 27, and not unfitly: 
but however pointed, the words 
muſt be fo pronounc'd, as to give 
them the force of Well now, for 
the dauphin,—what ſay you to him? 
The ſemicolon in I. 29. is of the 


utmoſt neceflity : the words that 
preceed it, relate to the Dauphin's 
queſtion ; and those'only that fol- 
low it, to the words doth be prize 


you at; but no ſuch diſtinction is 


to be found in editions. The mo- 
dern ones have the And in l. io, 
and the He” in 1. 13: But what 
ſtrange infatuation led those who 
had the uſe of the quarto's, namely 
—the four latter, to prefer a folio 
reading in 36, 3? (v. JV. R.“) And 
again, to contradict both folio's and 
quarto's,, and common reason to 
boot, by reading t bit for of bis” 
in 1. 6. of that page? Caves and 
vaults are the chiders; and their 
language that / the king's ordin- 
ance, return'd by them in a fecond 
accent. > It ſhould ſeem from æ 
ſoenical direction (Plouriſh) at the 
end of l. 20, omitted in this editi- 
on, that the French king rises from 
his throne at that place, as diſmiſ- 
ſing the embaſſy; a matter worthy 
the noting, as it ſhews the bold- 
neſs of Exeter who will not be ſo 
„ / aces 


5 N e 

at Hampton peer] It cannot be i- 
magin'd, as the maker of this cor- 
rection (the third modern) obser- 
ves, that the Poet could be fo diſ- 
eordant from himſelf, in ſo many 
places, as to be the real author of 
the reading below ; it is more pro- 
bable, that we owe it to ſome tran- 
ſcriber, or preſs-workman ; acq- 
uainted wich Dover peer, but 


34 


knowing notbing of one at South- 
ampton, which did not exiſt in his 
days, The gentlemen who:make 
their ſecond act end with this Cho: 
tus, (v. a former note] haye very 
prudently drop d that direction at 
8, 1, which is in other editions, 
knowing it makes againſt their de- 
vice; it being plain, that the King's 
entry follows inſtant 
ges directed. The expreſſion #- 
magin'd wing,” in the firſt line of 
this Chorus, means a wing your 
imaginations muſt help, The cor- 
rections in ſcene the firſt are in all 
modern copies a 


39. 10. 

Pray thee, heutengnt, ay;] Here 
we have the error again, (v. b. 
low.) that was obgerv'd upon in 
ſome part of a note upon 19, 24; 
which ſee, lt is neceſſary, in this 
place, the reader ſhould be remin- 
died - that the folio is the text we 
have follow'd ; never departing 
from it but where it was apparent- 
ly vicious, or for the ſake of ſome 
dertain improvement found in the 

uarto's: Of this latter ſort, is the 
ſpeech of e 18 — of 

e next page; (ſee that ſpeech in 
the J. R.“) but what 3 four 
latter moderns have given us from 
those quarto's, in lieu of Piſtol's 
laſt ſpeech in this page and of the 
Boy's, is not ſeen in that light by 
the editor, nor will be by any good 
judge of humour. (v. any one of 
those moderns.) One amendment 


ly the diſchar - ther 
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of theirs is ſubſerib d to; a conjec- 
tural one, that is found in the next 
ge: for after age in l. 6, and 
Or Cod, the. folio's have 
abate thy Rage, great. Dude; which 
is ſuperfluous, and injuripus other- 
ys, and likely. to be a fault of 

s printer s; And this fame print- 
er has (moſt probably) made ano- 
er in Nym's ſpeech; creating 
voin, in 1. 8. out of —runs, the 
conſtant verb of that ſpeaker in this 
phage. v. 23, 13: 461 Several chan- 
ges haye been made in Scene III, 
— unctuation and otherwise, but 
it ſuffers by all of them: there was 
nothing amiſs in it but a word at 
L 4 GP- 45+) which the preſs had 


be- corrupted; it is amended from the 


four laſt editions. 


To- nigbt &c.] With this line, 
and the next, ends ſcene the third; 
the fifth ſcene is open d by the 
French king with these words, 
Nit certain, be hath paſſ d the river 
Same; and yet the ſcene interme- 
diate is rejected as ſpurious by the 
Oxford editor, and others. ſhew a 
diſlike to it that tends the ſame 
way, though, without it, the fa- 
ble's conduct were monſtrous. The 
condition in which this ſame ſcene 
is come down to us, is'truly mon- 
ſtrous; no words can deſcribe it, 
neither can it's changes be mark d 
in the way we have taken hitherto: 


One capital change at I. 6. (p- 46.) 
was made in part by the third mod- 
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ern, the reſt by this editor; through 
these, it is at laſt made intelligible, 
which will hardly be ſaid of it in 
any other edition. It ſhould be ob- 
serv'd, in behalf of this ſeene, — 
that the ſubject of it is natural, 

and it's language easy; that it fa- 
vours that continual alternation of 
comic and ferious which 4 — 
in this play; and brings us early 
acquainted with a character of ſome 
importance, that would otherwise 
come in moſt irregularly' wha the 
action near * 


Hig S My ] The bee 1. 
the ane of this line was made by 
the third modern; who, if he had 

a ſtep farther „and alter d 
ru into—earls, had done noth- 
ing unbeeoming a critick upon ſo 


corrupted & Work as this of Shake - peare 
ſpeare's*: the miſtake, indeed, (if it ſaν 


be a miſtake) occurs again at 92, 
%: The orthography of the titles" 
preceding is'adhuſted/in part by o- 
they editors; but for © Fei it 1: 


& they leabe us * Loys” of the old 


copies; which is not a name of 
French houſe of diſtinction, in the 
books of that time. Rambires” is 
made a triſſyllable, more Gulliu; 
and ſo is batailles,” in the opposite 
„I. 10: whieh' if editors Had 
n pleas'd to conſider, the verſe" 
had not been cobl'd with 400% 
as we ſee it in four of them: If to 
these examples we add me/ehunte” 
(A triſfyllable like wise) in 84, 22, 


1 
no weak proof will arise from them 
of the Poet's (kill in French liter- 
ature. Fhe laſt- mention d editors, 
—who have made it their busineſs 
7 purge Shakeſpeare of almoſt 

x-foot verſes,” at any expence, 
read, in the ſame page, nine- 
teenth line thus; Upon our E in e 
tops,” while niore re rofl 27 poop 
line before e frozen 
for © roping; = in the 7 after 
it, —Saod for“ youth True it is, 
these tops, frozen, and blood, are 
found in N quarto's; but that the 
jucdicious ſhould tranſplant them 
0 thenee, is a 1 to be doubt- 
ed aps 


. he Bath) . a pax, th 
—a pix; for ſo it par d in 95 
chronicle, from whence Shakeſ- 
0 Bad it. V. Pax in the G 

. In . yo latter ſentences 
of he eech of Fluel- 
len, we Ng Vd the quarto's;* 
both for that thelr' cadente is bet- 
ter than those in the folio, (v. V. 
R.“) and their . more 
Fluellen-like. are follow d 
Itkewise in a ale in I. 16, (p- 
95 where other copies have 705 

rom à perſuasion, 525 ** ſhout 

the 2 of a battle) would 2 
erate more upon the opinion of 
ale-houſe Heaters, than à borrid or 
ragged fire. The licence ofShake- 
ſpeare's editors, and their taſteleſſ- 

neſs withil, is more than common 
ly visible in two ſpeeches of p. 5 zz” 
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_ . - ther, of: the Herald's at 1. 27: See 


those ſpeeches in any one of the. 


four latter moderns; taking this read 


along with you, = that there is no 
authority for the changes you'll 
find in them, 8 ien 

AU Annen 


* 4 


Ha, ha1 &c.] This Ha, ba, 
e e eee 


and gui a, 1, 4. ches which 


ches in the firſt modern is — gu 1 a, 


in the others—chez; a French word 
indeed, but making no more ſenſe 
of the 
known” (v. at bottom) be a true 


reading, the relation of the words 
is to world; and their meaning 


which is neither ſayour nor ſpirit: 


But if © &nown” be admitted, the 
relation of them then is to © /ub- 
Jed; and the tone in which they 


muſt be pronounc'd, to ſhew that 


relation, will give them ſpirit at 


leaſt: Let the reader determine. 


The French of the next page is 


_ corrected in all the moderns; the 


other ſlight miſ-ſpelling,: in three 
of them; the cover'd humour that 
lyes in it, may be gently unveil'd 
by fayin g—that the dreſs of the 
true Zerne of Ireland” was like that 
of our pooreſt highlanders; a man- 
tle only and bonnet, but neither 


hosen nor. breeches. The Dauph- 
in's words at I. 18. carry an intim 


ation, that he dealt in ware that was 


than the word that is 
not. If familiar to ut, and un- 


ſound; the Conſtable, not. 75% 
oldioilicr vi Kerne 27:5: 25 
aud their geſture ſad, &c.] The 
er has * 1 before, 
one in this play, of, paſſages 
mare by wi gen z] which may 


lead him to admit the mode of cor- 
rection that he will find in the next 


line, upon the ſcore of it's likeli- 
hood: but, if the whole corrected 
paſſage be look d into, and further 
examin d, in the propriety of it's 
di&ion, (poetical. propriety) - the 
diſtinction and force of it's images, 


and it's grammatical perfectneſs, — 


he will ly call it other than 
certainty, or withhold his aſſent to 
a reading that garries ſo. much con- 
viction. The nonſenſe. of the old 
one is glaring; and the readings 
that have been offer'd inſtead of it, 
too ſhameful to be retail'd in this 
place, The Oxford editor's poin- 
ting in 1. 4. of this Page, and his 
reading morning's,” does him great 
credit: the punctuation of the fo- 
lio's, (to wit, a comma at nam d) 
which other copies improve upon, 
makes the French begin to play at 
dice” for the Engliſh preciſely at 3. 
o clock; a curious conceit. Why 
those other copies, and the Oxford 
one too, have chang'd the latter 
half of 1. 16. into- be now be- 
holds, let their favourers tell you, 
for the editor can not: all he ſees 
in it, (except a reduction to the 
measure that they are enamour d 


with) is the loſs of a proper ex- 


ii aa nnn ain * 
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ordium to an important and new 
matter. The corrected op'ning of 
the Chorus's laſt period, (at 62, 1.) 
we owe to the third modern; and 


Piſtol's © 


va ld? (at 63, 20.) 
to the fi 


„ The J. R.“ have 


one at 64, 20, taken from the two 


elder quarto's, which the editor 
has at times been inclin'd to think 
the true one, and that fewer 
ſprang out of it; it has the ap- 
ce of lower, modify d and 
ſoften'd for the occasion. * 
5% e 
Sa, if afon &c. ] In the line after 
this, the four latter moderns exhi- 
bit a ſpecimen of a new kind of cri- 
ticism; giving us, inſtead of —* do 
ſcarry the ſea,”'—do 
2 ia and miſcar- 


: which is a medley of quarto and 
folio, toſſ d up by themſelves; brin- 
ging no advantage to Shakeſpeare, 

ut rather the contrary; for his 
moſt ſignificant word, and one ne- 
ceſſarily connected with merchan- 
dixe, is diſcarded : -miſtarrying. fin- 
fully upon the ſea, means being cut 
off there by drowning in the midſt 
of his ſins. In other parts of this 
ſpeech, we have in ſome of these 
moderns (ſometimes, in all) the 
paſſages following, hen they crave 
their ſervicet, — for former breach of 
the King's laws in the King's quarrel 
now, — the time was well ſpent, — in 
lieu of the expreſſions and phrases 
that may be ſeen in V. 17 & 28. of 
*- Page, and 1. 7. of the next; all 

ol. I. 


son, the ſaid ſ 


17 
which are quaintneſſes, and marks 
of the writer and of his age, that 
ſhould rather have been preserv'd:. 
Either the editor is greatly miſ- 
taken, or the reply to this ſpeech is 
—_— to a wrong ſpeaker z and 
what he ſays of that, he ſays alſo of 
another in p. 66. that ſhall be poin- 
ted out presently. These are his 
reasons. There 1s, or ſhould be, a 
character in these ſoldiers, by which 
each is diſtinguiſh'd : that of Wil- 
liams is ſtubbornneſs; of which 
Bates, his companion, has ſome- 
thing, but in a leſſer degree: of the 
other ſoldier, Court, we ſee noth- 
ing in what editions have given 
him; who bring him in unaccoun- 
tably only to aſk a queſtion about 
the morning, and then ſhut up his 
mouth: The reply above-menti- 
on'd, and a ſpeech in p. 66. begin- 
ning at 1. 21, do not ſuit the cha- 
racters of Williams and Bates, as 
the editor has conceiv'd them; and 
he conceives further, that a greater 
ſhare of the dialogue ought in all 
reason to be allotted to Court; to 
whom if we give a more pliant diſ- 
position, and more yielding to rea- 
es accord with 
ſuch character, and might be ad- 


judg'd to it. At all events, the re- 


ply ſhould be taken from Williams, 
(being tao flat a contradiction to 
character, and to what he ſaid laſt) 
and, if you will, join'd to Bates's: 
a junction that is made in the quar- 


to's, (v. F. R.“) but there is no 


XX 
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Bites to it; the ſpeeches there be- 
ing marked by 1. 2. 3. Soldier, 
and much confus' d. S The folio's, 
and all editions from them, miſ- 
place the Soldiers exit at * reckon,” 
(69, 16.) and fo make what the 
King ſays in prose a ſoliloquy, in 
which light the ſpeech 1s improp- 
er; but not at all ſo, if we ſuppose 
it addfeff'd to the retreating Soldi- 
ers, and their exit poſtpon d. na- 


tive puniſhment,” (an expreſſion of 


ſome difficulty in 67, 25.) means 
puniſhment in their own-country : 
native occurs again in this ſenſt 
at 77, 24. , Rbf 
: 95 D 4 * . 
What are thy rents, e I By N 
in I. 5. (whose modern 7 
roll) may be underſtood ei 
rent- roll, or court- roll, the choice 
is indifferent; only, if in the firſt 
ſenſe, © adoration” is taken ſimply; 
if in the. latter, for—adorers, poet 
ice: in either, we ſee a ſtrict corre- 
fpondence in metaphor with the 
terms in the third line; and if the 
lightneſs of the change be confi= 
der'd likewise, the present reading 


of all these three lines 3 — 
me- ſen 


paſs for certain: But it's | 
rit will not be diſcover'd but by 
those who will be at the pains to 
view the lines in the folio, or an any 
modern whatever. In I. 26. of 


this page, choice has been made 
unadvisedly of a faulty reading that 
was found in the firſt folio: (v. 
R.“) read therefore, as in all other 


copies, — No, not all thete thrive- 
gorgeous ceremonier, The correc- 
tion in the page after this was made 
by the third modern, and follow d 
by him that came laſt; the ſecond 
and fourth of these gentlemen have 
a medley correction inſtead df it, 
coin'd from the quarto. . The 
NIRO, and one change in 
it, (ſee the third and laſt moderns) 
which can not be acceded to: The 
beſt light we can view it in, i8— 
that they are doubtful expreſſions, 
coming from one who is unwilling 
to deliver in plainer terms, even to 


himſelf, a certain inward convicti- 


on of the ineffi 
and his penitence fo 
tinu'd pos 
held unrightfully. 
£1170 4.221449: 9g; . | 
- Montes cheval:] forry French; 
but taken from the third and laſt 
moderns, for the folio's have 
Monte Perhaps, the words ſhould 
be parted, and read— Montex / cbe- 
dul / mean chbeval! and if this 
be admitted, the words My hor /e” 
ſhould be ſpoke interrogatively, in 
My horſe? where is 
he after which comes the call to 
the valet. But the error here is a 
trifle, in compariſon of the French 
that comes next; thus it runs in 
the folio' s: Dolph. Via les ewes & 
terre Orl. Rien puis le air & feu. 
Dolph. Cien, Couſin Orlkance. which 
ſpeeches follow upon occasion of 


cacy of his works 
as he con- 


had ſeveral 


seſſor of a crown that he 


D 
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Orleans ſaying to the Dauphin, 0 

brave ſpirit !' Now if the import 
of the French, in the present rec- 
tify'd text, be as follows, = Dau. 
Away! I am dull earth and water. 
Orl. No more? you're air and fire 
at the leaſt, Dau. Heavens, cou- 
sin Orleans! (affecting wonder at 
his opinion) the corrections, it is 
pres um d, may paſs for true ones. 
And the ſame opinion, tis hop'd, 
will be 755 401 of one in the next 
page; Þ come too quick 
upon * pale dead; and were, tis 
likely, begot by it, out of the pre- 
sent word. daunt (in 72, 23.) is 
from the four latter copies. | 


| 3 9. | 

„ eee Irnis 
line is all that is given to Exeter, 
in the folio's, and in the two elder 
moderns; for, in them, his other 
two lines fallow that which is ſpo- 
ken by Bedford : improperly cer- 
tain, as the friſt modern tranſposer 
of them rightly observes; and his 
ition is countenanc'd by 

what is found in the quarto's, where 
all these three lines (in their imp- 
ort) come from one ſpeaker, This 
note ſhould have been refer'd-to by 
a v. Note at . p- 74+ 
FJ. . | | 

Old men forget ;] The maker of 
the correction in I. 1, was the ſec- 
ond modern ; but he found it done 
to his hand, in ſome measure, in 
this line of the quarto's,”— He thet 
outlizes this day, and ſees ald age : 


0 
e . 
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However, ſome praise had been due 
to him, if he had not inſtantly can- 
cell'd it, by a moſt uncritical change 
in this line, and ſome that follow 
it; which, in him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, run in this faſhion: —O/d men 


forget ; yet ſhall not all forget, | But 


they'll. remember with advantages 
What feats they did that day. Then 


ſhall aur names, | Familiar in their 


mouth &c. by which ſtrange alter- 
ation, the ſpeaker is made to paſs 
from one number to another, and 
from.that to his former number a- 
gain in the wards af l. 12: © their,” 
in the line before, does not refer to 
the od man ſingly, but to him and 
the companions of his cup. One 
ſtrong confirmation of the rectit- 


ude of the present correction is 


found in the words with aduan- 
tages; implying— that, inſtead of 
forgetting all the feats of that day, 
the party would be apt to SEE 
ers to them that he did not do. 
In line the firſt of p. 77. the quar- 
to is follow'd ; and rightly, as the 
editor thinks ; for he does not ſee 
how Weſtmoreland could be ſaid to 
unzuiſb any number of men, if his 
word were not might.” And as 
concerning that number, five” 
(which is the word in all copies, 
that of Oxford excepted) does not 
accord with what chronicles tell 
us, or with what Exeter ſays in p. 
74 : (1. 22.) Chronicles ſet this ar- 
my at 15000; two thousand horſe, 
and the reſt Foot ; which if a poet, 


n 


«$0 
affecting the marvellous, may be 


-allow'd to reduce to 12000, we 
' have in that number an exact cor- 
reſpondence with the paſſage re- 
fer'd-to, and'(accordingly) the Ox 
ford reading is ?᷑ welbe: Or, upon 
ſupposal that lefs exactneſs is ne- 
ceſſary in the calculation of Exeter, 
and no liberty taken with the chro- 
niele number, the correſpondence 
between the two paſſages may ſtil 
be made out, either by imagining 
that the Poet made free with his 
measure and writ teen thousand; 
or his publiſhers freer with him, 
giving us what we ſee in 1. 2, in- 
ſtead of —unwi/h'd me fifteen thous- 
and. Let the reader decide. The 
Might correction in this „was 
made by the third editor; the o- 
miſſion in the next, by the present. 
| 755 e 

Moy ſhall not ſerve,] Piſtol = 
whose head is running on money, 
them" as he calls it, takes moi, 
the laſt word of his poor frighten'd 
prisoner, to be the name of ſome 
coin; in the fame ſpirit that *bras” 
is conſtru'd afterwards— braſs, and 
pardonneꝝ moi — a tun of moys. 
There is great mangling of the 
French of this ſcene in the folio's, 
and ſomediſcordance between them; 
ſeveral of which, (both errors and 
differences) we have not mark d, as 
thinking that ſuch omiſſions might 
well be diſpenſ'd with; and the 
reader contented with giving him 


eply the principal among the miſ- 
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takes, which he has in p. 80; the 
- firſt of them not of the present e- 


ditor's mending, but found fo in 
all the moderns, and likewise that 
im p. 81; the three latter have in- 
tant in 1. 29. of 11 or A 
wrong division is made of ſome 
lines in p. 80, (. 16 & 17,) © Tell 
him” ſhould have been by itſelf; 
the reſt, in one magnificent line, 
ſuiting the ſpeaker. A like miſ- 
take in the printing is made in p, 
96: where if Piſtol's laſt ſpeech in 
it had been thus divided," By bi; 
leek, I will moſt horribly revenge. 1 
eat, And eat, I ſiuear: all he ſays 
in that ſcene had appear'd in it's 
right form,—yerſe, or portions of 
* e 3 N 
33, 18. 


But, Bark] &c.] The correction 
juſt preceding this line is in the 
three latter moderns; and ſome 
lines above that, I. 12, the V. R.“ 
have a conjectural amendment, ad- 
ding much to the neatneſs of that 
place's expreſſion, and like enough 
to be true. The © alarum ſpake of 
1n this line, the King's wrong ſur- 
mize about: it, and his confequent 
order, are chronicle facts, as will 
be. found among the extracts from 
Holinſhed: and in them too it will 
be feen, that this ſeemingly cruel 
order had a nobler and more juſti- 
fiable motive than is imputed to it 
by Gower in the end of his firſt 
ſpeech; who is made to fay ſo, tis 
probable, to ſhew the wrong judg- 
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ment that inferiors not unfrequen- 
tly make of the actions of kings. 
Pritoners of good fort” (as the Poet 
calls them in 92, 3.) were exemp- 
ted from this maſfacre, as appears 
in that paſſage ; hence the threat of 
the King by a herald at 85, 23, to 
a troop he fow thering. The cor- 
rections in 86 & 87, are new; and, 
as the maker hopes, juſt ones. 
90, 31. 

Give me thy glove, ſoldier ; &c.] 
This is one of those free kind of 
verſes with which the Poet's good 
ſenſe taught him to give ease and 
propriety to dramatick dialogue: 
the three laſt ſyllables of it are re- 
dundant; it's fourth foot, a tro- 
chee; and it's firſt, what is call'd 
—an anapeſt, the theſis of voice in 
that foot being on thy.” The ſe- 
cond of the moderns,—acknowled- 
ging no ſuch verſes as this, and 
who has done his beſt throughout 
Shakeſpeare to make a clear rid- 
dance of all he found of the ſort, 
prints the whole ſpeech as prose ; 
and is follow'd by his ſucceſſors 
here, as well as in much the grea- 
ter part of other ſimilar matters. 
The language of the line after this 
has a ſmall impropriety in it, which 
those editors mend; v. V. R.“ and 
one of them (he of Oxford) chan - 
ges all the &. & d. that come from 


Fluellen, and makes him all over 


Welſh in these and other particu- 
lars; whereas the Poet thought it 
ſufficient to mark his diction a lit- 


tle, and in ſome places only, and 
the man of taſte will be of the 
ſame opinion. into plows” (the 
former words in l. 4.) is neither of 
his diction, nor any one's, but a 
compositor's blunder; and ſo 1!” 
was in l. 28, which the editors laſt 
ſpoken of have expung'd. , The 
number of the ſlain, and their 
names, together with ſome other 
materials that furniſh'd Shakeſpeare 
with a conclusion to this act, are 
from Holinſhed, and almoſt in his 
words. It is recommended to the 
reader, to note ſome variations he 
will find in those pages (in 92, 32; 
93, 3; and the laſt ſpeech of this 
act) between this edition and the 
four that preceded it. 
94» 27. 

As, by a low &c.) This is that 
paſſage (ſpoke of in a note at 8, 4.) 
to which we owe the knowledge of 
the preciſe time of this play's com- 
position: for it will appear in ſome 
extracts from Stow's Annals, found 
in the © School,” — that the earl of 
Efſex's ill-judg'd expedition to Ire- ' 
land fell between March the 27%. 
of the year 1599, and Septanber 
the 29". of the ſame year; in which 
interval (and, moſt likely, towards 
it's beginning) this compliment 
muſt have been pen'd. The cor- 
ruption that printers had made in 
it, was reCtify'd by the moderns : 
But another of their making at 95, 
2, and again at 1. 5, have been left 
to this editor to cure as he could; 
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for what they have done with them, 
has left the paſſage worſe than they 
found it. Whoſo pleases to re · in- 
ſtate the old reading at bottom in 
1. 2, to expunge the comma after 
Invites, all the breaks, and put 
a colon at © home,” has before his 
eyes an exact tranſcript of both the 
folio's, from bim to ami As 


the paſſage thus read has neither 


meaning nor glimpſe of meaning, 
we muſt ſuppose a corruption in it; 
or rather—corruptions, for the mat- 
ter is complicate ; and if it be a lit- 
tle attended to, it will appear—that 
the chief of these corruptions rises 
from an omiſſion of words at the 
preſs, between them” & and: 
that we have in this edition the 
identical words that were loſt, is 

not pretended; but if from them, 
the punctuation, and the change in 
1. 2, we get a good and conſiſtent 
meaning in the paſſage before us, 
the Poet's friends may have cause 
to be ſatiſfy d, and to admit the e- 
mendations as probable. By the 
king of England's at home” is 
meant—the events that chanc'd in 
that „ay these, ſays the Chorus, 
the coming of the emperor, and the 
Frenchmen's lamenting, all ixvite 
in this place to ſay ſomething of 
each of them ; but the Kh 
not ſerve, and therefore I pH them 
over. The change in p. 93. came 
from this editor. . | 


e BT». 
Zhat my Nell &c. ]. Piſtol's ren- 


dea uaus was with Nell; bis Nell, 
as he calls her, in 20, 19; he had 
no connections with Dall, whom 
he renounces and makes over to 
Nym in that ſcene: but Dall in 
that place being connected with 
ppital, ſome tranſcriber or other 
thought ſhe muſt be ſo here, and 
this produc'd the miſtake, which 
no editor has been pleas'd to cor- 
rect: It may be worth remarking, 
— that the words i the ita” do 
not appear in the four laſt of them; 
and that Piſtol is made to ſay by 
them in 96, 32,” cat, and ſivear. 
3 100, 4. 

And as our vineyards, &c.] Tis 
impoſſible to have read What pre- 
ceeds, beginning at Her vine in 
the page before this, I. 23, without 
ſeeing that the terms in this line 
are the very ſame which those lines 
had dilated on; ſo that a repetition 
ein a Emicolon, * wile” a full 

a ic 1 "a full 
ſtop, and the reading al, — was 
ſuch a deform'd piece of oratory as 
ſhould not be given to Shakeſpeare: 
and if to this we add the neceſlity 
of ſomething to correſpond with 
Even ſ in l. 6, no doubt can re- 
main of the truth of the present 
reading And as,” and the punctu- 
ation attending it. The correction 
had been aſcrib'd with great plea- 
sure to a moſt ingenious gentle- 


man, an aſſiſtant in the Canons of 


Criticism, if we could have done 
it with truth. «> It docs not appear 
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| coptinng, and that in either caſe his 
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to the editor, that there is the ſame 
neceſſity for changing natures” to 
nurtures in the line after this, or 
dies to hes in 99, 24, as is done 
in the three latter moderns : he 
underſtands by the firſt—their pro- 
r natures, ſuch as the things ſpo- 
en of had in their cultivated ſtate ; 
by the other—dies to uſe, ſuch uſe 
as the vine was intended for. In' 


their other at I. 1. of the 
opposite , they are perfectly 
125 11 50,015 but refuse, worded 


gently 5 and is a fit term both for 
peaker and the occasion: the 
urport of the line is, — that he 
would either accept, or decline ac- 


ly ſhould be peremptory. The 
an line of this {owe is oddly wor- 
ded ; but the ſenſe of it is. Peace, 
which is the cause of this meeting, 
be to those who are met | 

| 108, 30. 


Noftre tres cher fe &c.] Thus it 


is in all chronicles, thus in the 
treaty itſelf, and thus in Shakeſ- 
e: and the plain ſenſe of the 
dant is this, and no other, 

that, when addrefl'd in dne lan- 
guage, his ſtyle ſhould be=* zres 


cher fils,” &c ; when in the other 


=" creclariſimus filius, &c; in 
which was no thought of tranſla- 
tion on the part of the composer, 
nor was there any occasion for it in 
words uneſſential: But if there had 
been, what the laſt modern has 


foifted into his text had never been 


* 
thought of, for pracariſimus is no 
Latin word: a præcarus, indeed, is 
found in ſome few paſſages; but 
Judges have pronounc d it an error, 
and the real word to be percarus in 
all of them. In the courſe of this 
ſcene are a few ſlight corrections 
by the present and other editors, 
that are not worth diſtinguiſhing : 
2 p. _ 45250 is one auk- 
expreſſion, that may be genu— 
ine, =x relate to what the King 
fays before in 105, 29 ; but the e- 
ditor is much more inclin'd to 
think it a corruption, and to be a- 
mended by —queen of all Catharines, 
wx uncomed” (103, 10.) means — 
pure, unalloy'd; all metals, in coi- 
ning, ſuffering ſome alloy, as is 
observ'd by the laſt modern. 
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Than Yulius Cee, or bright] 
Various are the conjectures concer- 
ning this line, which is fo oddly 
broken off at an epithet; a thing 
not to be exampl'd in matter that's 
ſerious; nor excus'd, but upon ſome 
great ſudden occasion, ſuch as—the 
entry of one in a fright, which can 
be no pretence in this place, the 
Meſſenger coming in very ſoberly. 
After weighing all he has ſeen.on 
this busineſs, for and againſt, the 
editor is fully perſuaded that the 
line was either fill'd up with—4/- 
exander, and the name eraſ'd after- 
wards; or left imperfect by the Po- 
et, who could not recollect at the 
time another ſtellify d hero to match 
with Cætar. The ſecond mod- 
ern's conjecture has nothing to re- 
commend it but rime: Drake (Fr- 
encis Drake) had been many years 
in his grave, the ſea, when this paſ- 
ſage was written, if the editor is 
right in his gueſs; ſo that even re- 
cent glory (to ſay nothing of —liv- 
ing, which has been urg'd moſt ab- 
ſurdly) will not do, to juſtify this 
outrageous and open anachronism. 


The compoxition of this part of 


* 


— 


Henry the fixthb” may be adjudg'd, 
with ſome appearance of likeli- 
hood, to the year 1600, or ſome- 
thing later; these are the likeli- 
hook In 1597, or ſooner, were 
written Richard the ſecond,” and 
* Richard the third; to which ſuc- 
ceeded Henry the fourth” in two 
parts, and then Henry the fifth,” 
whose date was 99, as is ſhewn: 
Prior to all these, and as early as 
the year 93, (the evidence of which 
will appear in due place) are the 
two latter parts of 2 the 
ſixth,” beginning with that king's 
marriage, and ending with his mur- 
der : in which plays, and the oth- 
ers, is a Chain of hiſtorical matter, 
reaching from Hereford and Nor- 
folk's appeal in 1398, to the battle 
of Bosworth in the year 85. of the 
next century; broken but in one 
of it's links, — the interval between 
the marriage aforeſaid, and the 
death of that king's father: Senſi- 
ble of this breach when his laſt 
play was perfected, the Poet ſat him 
down to repair it by composing the 
present; and like wise to the taſk 
of retouching the other parts of this 
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reign, and making them in ſome 
degree ſuitable to the reigns with 
which he meant to connect them: 
to the latter he might be further 
incited, by the appearance of a 
ſmuggl'd impreſſion of his Con- 
tention of Vork and Lancaſter” (the 
title which he had given those 
parts at their firſt composing) in 
this year 1600; a matter highly 
injurious to a writer of the two o- 
ther Henries,” and the two Ri- 
chards;” and the fitteſt poſſible cure 
for it, was the ſtep he is here ſup- 
pos'd to have taken. | 
. | 

_  Guienne, &c.] This line, and 1. 
19, are fill'd up in moſt lame man- 
ner by modern editors with three 
copulatives, two in the firſt of 
them; not observing that Roan” 
muſt have been among the loſt ci- 
ties in the Meſſenger's catalogue, 
(For how elſe got it into the laſt of 
those lines ?) and that in that line 
the word is made a diſſyllable. The 
correction (I. 3.) was made by the 
ſecond modern, and embrac'd. by 
the two laſt of them. «> The third 
of those gentlemen opens his re- 


marks on this play, by telling us—- 


firſt, the iſe term of years which 
the ram of it comprehend ;' and 
next, that those events are diſ- 
rang'd, and related out of due time 
in many inſtances, of which he 
pou ſome particulars, and might 

ve given great numbers: but as 
all * matters may be collected 

ol. I. 


by those who are curious from out 
the extracts that belong to this pe- 
riod, which they will find in the 
* School” under the article Holin- 
ſhed, it ſuffices to have given this 
hint without further treating of 
them; which hint they may ex- 
tend (if they please) to king John” 
and the two Richards, for ſome 
like liberties are taken by their Au- 
thor in each of them. The moſt 
extraordinary of these liberties, and 
one never observ d upon, occurs in 
the play next to this; and ſhould 
be mention d, both on account of 
it's ſingularity, and of a conſe- 
quence that may be deduc'd from 
it: Richard,—afterwards king, and 
the third of that name,—is brought 
upon the ſcene in-p. 100; and made 
a busy agent in that and the fol- 
lowing, at a time when he was-ei- 
ther not in being, or (at moſt) an 
infant in cradle: a circumſtance 
that at once ſhews the author's o- 
pinion concerning what was per- 
miſſible in compositions of this 
ſort, and qualifies all leſſer liberties 
in the arrangement of ſcenes and 
actions. 


2. | 
If fir John Fallef Ke. ] An hiſ- 
torical perſonage, call'd by chroni- 
clers— Faftolfe ; concerning whom, 
and his famous progenitor, ſee a 
note among those upon 2. H. 4.” 


P: 54: The fact here imputed to 
im, 


is alſo hiſtorical; but his ſe- 
cond flight, and devertion of Tal- 
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bot at Roan, wy 52.) a fiction, 
as is the action itſelf in all it's cir- 
cumſtances. The emendation that 
follows was made by the Oxford 
editor; and will by those Who con- 
fider the paſſage be pronounc'd a 
true reading, that miſcarry'd at 
preſs: What we muſt collect of the 


action, from the Poet's own words, 


is this; — That Falſtaff was advan- 
tageouſly poſted behind, to prevent 
the little army of Talbot from be- 
ing ſurrounded ; and if no ſuch 
movement was made by theFrench, 
or the van and main battle of Tal- 
bot overpower'd by them, he was 
then to quit his poſt and march for- 
ward to it's relief: but this poſt 
Falftaff quitted, and fled, without 
- ſtroke ſtriking; and the conſe- 

nce wus, — an enclosure of Tal- 
bot's ſmall army, and the general 
wreck” of it. The little changes pre- 
ceding (here, and p. 6.) are likewise 
neceſſary, and taken from modern 
copies. In one of those copies, — 
the laſt, — is an explanation of the 
words intermiſuve miteries; (v. 6, 
10.) namely, that the ſpeaker in- 
tends by them miseries that have 
had a ſhort intermiſſion: Upon this 
occasion, it is but juſtice to point 
out to the readers observance, — 
that this, and two other ſpeeches of 
Bedford's in p. 8, close with rime; 


chem to favour the ſecond mod- 
ern's conjecture about the break in 
5s 9, in ſpite of all. it's abſurdities. 
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Mar his true moving, &c.] What 
is faid in this place of the planet, is 
conformable to truth: the inveſti- 
tor of it's motions was Kepler; 
— treatiſe upon the ſubject ap- 
pear'd firſt in 1609, according to 
the third modern. How the Poet 
pick'd up his knowledge, whether 
from diſcourſe or in books, is not 
material; his erudition, however 
deriv'd, is plain enough in this paſ- 
Of his reading we have a 
proof in the next page, in what is 
ſaid by Alenson at I. 10: it is like- 
ly, there may be ſome tranſlation of 
&% author refer'd to, but it has not 
been met with. Over, and Row- 
land or Roland, were two of Char- 


lemaigne's peers, and the moſt fa- 


mous of them: prodigies of valour, 
according to romance-writers; and 
ſo nearly equal in monſtrouſneſs are 
the exploits imputed to em by 
them, 42 a proverb arose from it, 
Tl give you Rowland for your 
Oliver. , The easy-amended word 
in p. 9. (J. T7.) is converted by the 
four latter moderns into=Tho' /{il/. 


Nit - fe . Jy 0 

Glory is like Ke. Methinks, at 
reading this ſimile and the applica- 
tion of it, we are tranſported (one 
knows not how) on the ſudden out 
of ſome rough country into a fair 
garden; and as ſuddenly. carry'd 
back again, when their reading 13 
over: In ſhort, the ſimile is a gem 
badly ſet; and ſo unfit for the 
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ſpeaker's wearing beſides, that, in 
all likelihood, it was not meant for 
her originally, but ſtuck upon her 
for the ſake of preserving it. Of a 
* Philip,” and four virgin daugh- 
ters that 

read in the As,” chap. 21; but 
the editor has never ſeen © Helen 
number d among the prophets: nor 
has he met with ſuch a number as 
nine (11, 6.) in any author that 
ſpeaks of the Sibyls; the Cumæan 
Sibyl indeed, and her nine books, 
are mention'd in Plutarch, and it 
may be these that the Poet alludes 
to. Some of the materials of this 
note, and ſome of the laſt, are bor- 
row'd from different moderns, but 
not their words : neither are they 
follow'd in the corrections at 12, 
24. and at 14, 7 & 10; the other 
changes belong to them. 


| 15, 28. 

Tl canvaſs thee &c.] meaning — 
that he would fift and examine 
him, boult out all the bad that was 
in him; and, as if this was really 
to be done with a material ſieve, 
he threatens to put his © cardinal's 
bat” to ſuch uſe: Canvaſſing comes 
to have this ſenſe of examining, 
from the canvaſs that makes a 
ſieve's bottom. The hat is alluded 
to again in 16, 12; for it was not 
by the *' cheeks” that the Cardinal 
was to be drag'd up and down, but. 
by certain ribbands that depend 
from the hat on each fide, and hang 
down over the cheeks. This con- 


pheſy'd, (v. 14, 5.) we 
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tempt of his enemy's dignity, and 
of his ecclesiaftical character gene- 
rally, breaks out in all Gloſter's ex- 
preſſions throughout the ſcene, to- 
gether with ſome reflections of a ſe- 
verer and private nature; ſuch are 
the word piel d in this page, (I. 
22.) and Vincbeſter gooſe” in the 
next, (I. 14) both alluding to his 
debaucheries: by the firſt, the loſs 
of eye-brows is ſignify d, and the 
pieling off of the flin: (v. SK IN- 
NER, in voce pill'd Garlick.) in 
the other, a certain inguinal tum- 
our is hinted at; fo call'd, from the 
resemblance it has to that fowl's 
egg; and for that the Stews, where 
ſuch tumours are rifeſt, were (of 
old time) within the diſtrict and 
under the juriſdiction of the'bith- 
ops of Wincheſter, whose ace 
was near adjoining upon the Bank- 
fide in Southwark; which circum- 
ſtance of the Stews is thrown in 
this biſhop's teeth in the line pre- 
ceding this we have quoted: But 
notwithſtanding these interpretati- 
ons, (which are taken in part from 
the third modern, and partly from 
the Canons of Criticiem”) the line 
in which a Wincheſter gooſe is men- 
tion'd will not be underſtood with- 
out further commenting: the pur- 
port of it's expreſſions is this; to 
you a Vincbeſter gooſe, I the fpeak- 
er will be a parrot, and cry à rupe, 
4 rope.” (fe à note in the c. of 
e.” 46, 18.) In calling Winchet- 
ter — cardinal, here in other 
dS 4 
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parts of this ſcene, the poet ſhews a 


ſtrange inadvertence ; for, he him 


ſelf has not made him ſuch, till the 
fifth act of this very play. By 
conveyance at 14, 19. is meant 
clandeſtine conveyance, i. e. of ſtores: 
And in explanation of a line in 2 
15, (1. 31.) we are told in the ſe- 
cond. modern, that a hill near Da- 
maſcus was the ſcene of that firſt 
murder. For the amendments in 


this ſcene, the editor has claim to 


but one of them, that in 14, 24: 
the reſt, were made by different 


moderns; and may be left undiſ- 


tinguiſh'd, without any enormous 
loſs to the owners. | 
-. © Ids" oe; ® 
Ho the Engliſh &c.] The 
baving been leſs 
guage. in this play and it's other 


two parts than in almoſt. any oth- 


ers, the paſſage before us may be 
| Anat and Went” in. 1.6. put 
or—were wont to go; but there is 
more likelihood of it's being a ty- 
pographical error for Wont,” mea- 
ning are wont, the auxiliar omit- 
ted: the correction occur d at firſt 
reading, and was put among the o- 
ther conjecturals in the V. R; but 
bein 8 naw reconſider d, it appears 
worthy of. a place in the text, in 
which the reader is wiſh' d to in- 
ſtate. it. For an e of this 
play's careleſſneſs in matter of lan- 


ſecond line of p. 20; by 


hose latter expreſſions we are to 


ing enfeebled into a quadriſyllable, 


of Shakeſpeare's time; in him, we 
careful of his 8 mn 


$uage, we need go no farther than 
do the 


underſtand, it is poſſible, that ſome 
principal officers of the French had 
their ſtation at that gate, The 
measure of a line near to this (1. 
5.) muſt be made out by protract- 


pronouncing—enfeebeled : Which 
protraction of the (i.) in this word, 
and of (m, n, r, & c) in ſome others, 
is founded upon the nature of those 
letters; four of which have the 


power of a ſyllable in many caſes, 
even in prose: this is clearly diſtin- 
guiſh'd in prim, chasm, impregn 
Ke; in-ming/'d, hand! d. fiſh's, and o- 
thers innumerable: and as for (r.) 
the fifth of them, the protraction of 


that is moſt frequent in the poets 


have air, fire, hour, hair, &c. diſ- 
ſyllahles, and desire a triſſyllable; 


many of which are vaniſh d out of 
modern editions of him, whenever 


their compilers could find a conve- 
nient expletive to fill up the vacan- 
cy. The length' ning- out of com- 
mandment in 15, 8. has another 
foundation; the pronunciation of 
the word in that line, and it's ſpel- 


ling likewise, is after the French 


manner. The editor has, or had, 
among his papers a liſt of all the 
words of this ſort found in Shake- 


ſpeare; and may give it to the 
reader, perhaps, in ſome properer 


place. 


20, 21. 
The ſun &c. ] The thought in this 
line is extravagant, and defective in 


= 


<Q 
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ſtneſs; but if view'd by us in the 
ight we ſhould view it, - namely, 
that of an exalted compariſon be- 
tween the un and the perſon ad- 
drefi'd to, there will be no reason 
for degrading it to the bottom of 
the page, as the ſecond and fourth 
moderns have done. . In a line of 
the next page, (1. x5.) is a provin- 
cial 'and ruſtical word that ſhould 
be explain d: © puzzel,” in many 
counties of England, is connected 
with dirty and other epithets, and 
means—a wench ; it's origin is moſt 
apparently pucelle, the word it is 
here join'd with : It may not be 
abſolutely needleſs, to observe too 
that Daupbin is for ever ſpelt 
Dolpbin in all books of the time. 
None of the corrections in this 
ſcene; nor in the two that come 
after it, belong to the present edi- 


tor. 
Th 19214 fusion of 
promises &Cc. rofusion o 
. has been beſtow'd on this 
N ſmall purpose; for the 
usineſs is not what these gar- 
dent really were, whether local or 
portable, (v. any of the three latter 
moderns) but what the Poet's idea 
of them was in this place: if that 
be conſider d, we muſt pronounce 
in favour of their locality; and if 
no likelier paſſage ſhall be diſco- 
ver d from whence to fetch this i- 
dea, that of Pliny muſt ſerve us, 
Antiquitas nibil prius mirata eff 
2 hortos, ac regum 


Adonidis e? Alcinoi, quoted twice in 
this controverſy: the fertility of 
these and other imaginary gardens, 
might be gather'd from many po- 
ets. Many writers likewise, of dif- 
ferent kinds, might furniſh the ac- 
count of the rich- jewel d coffer 
which we have in the next page, 1. 
6; but Plutarch is the likeſt to 
have done it, whose narrative con- 
cerning this busineſs may be found 
in the School.” Should the editor 
be aſk d by ſome wag,—what writer 
he muſt go to for an account of 
that lady Memphis” (for a lady ſhe 


muſt be, as he and others have 


read and pointed the line) who is 
zoin'd with * Rhodope” three lines 


above the laſt that was quoted, he 
were ſerv'd very rightly : But this 
it is, to follow blind guides blind- 
ly: Rhodope was a courtezan of great 


' eminence; and ſo flouriſhing a trade 


in her way, that ſhe is ſaid to lye 
bury'd at Memphis under a pyramid 
of her own raising: read therefore, 
* Than Rhodope's of Memphis ever 
was.” The black-letter word in I. 
8, and the punctuation of the ſen- 
tence it ſtands in, muſt be plac'd ta 
this editor's. account. 4 
| 27» 14. | 
Enter an Engliſh Soldier, &c.] The 
moderns, and both the folio's, have 
an © Exeunt” after en them; 
and at those words concludes ſcene 
the firſt, in the four latter moderns: 
one of them (the Oxford editor) 
was juſt enough awake at this time 
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to ſee the abſurdity of retaining the 
folio direction 7bey fy” with ſuch 
a division, and he gives us the 
Prench fly : but what French they 
ſhould be, is not to be diſcover d; 
for the Soldier enters alone, as well 
in him as the reſt. = The words 
Ne er truſt ne then” (at 29, 10.) 
are alter d by the laſt-mention'd e- 
ditor into—Nay, truſt me there; wi- 
thout any neceſſity: their meaning 
ſeems to be this; Nay, if you find 
me guilty of ſuch a diſcourteſy, ne- 
ver give me credit for courage or o- 
ther manlyendowment, never think 
me a man: His amendment in the 
line before that, is not critical; 
for thus he reads it, Jou can t, my 
lord, following his predeceſſors, that 
is=the two immediately next him: 
whom he follows too in 29, 16 and 
30, 6; but the other in 
that page is his own. NEL 


| 432, 31. | 

Or, elſe, was Ke. Had Shake- 
ſpeare ended this line with the 
words that we ſee at bottom, he 
had not begun it with those we 
have here; the diſjunctive el/e ” 
does not ſuit with them, but per- 
fectly with the words that now 
end it, which ſome —_— had 
diſplac'd. v. 33, 31. The propri- 
2 3 (that in 
335, 6. taken from the third and 
1.4 moderns) has been arraign'd 
without reason: the word is mani- 
feſtly requir'd in this ſpeech; which 
is a reply to one who had faid juſt 


1. Henry VL. 
before, that he would find friends 


to maintain his cause: © faftion” 
means ſuch maintainers; and it is 
upon them, and their principal, 
that Plantagenet throws his ſcorn ; 
the reply of Suffolk to him proves 
the truth of it. The word is found 
again in the mouth of Plantagenet 
at: 36, 5. «e>" apprebenfun” in 35, 
32. means opinion; i. e. the opi- 
nion advanc'd by Somerſet in 1. 25. 
The fourth line before that is one 
of those unpardonable criminals 
that march on ſix feet; it is there- 
fore cut ſhort in the four latter 
moderns, by reading headed for ex- 
ecuted. A 2 in p. 34. of this 
ſame Somerſet, beginning 1. 26, is 
worded very ambiguouſly: it has 
been endeavour' d, to direct to it's 
true ſenſe by the punctuation; but, 
after all, a few words may be ne- 
ceſſary: Tis not for fear that they 
are pale, ſays the ſpeaker, but for 
anger; to ſee thy cheeks bluſh for 
pure ſhame of your cause, and as 
if they would counterfeit the roses 
of us of the right ſide, And yet” 
&c. 


37s 9. . | 

Even hike a man &c.] The en- 
ſuing beautiful picture of a molt 
wretched being, finking under the 
burthen of years and miseries, is 
faulty in one of it's expreſſions ; 
not ſufficiently clear, in fome oth- 
ers; and, if not defective towards 


the end of it, is there ungrammati- 
cal, and our underſtanding it muſt 
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depend on the action: For where 
is the verb that” week ſhoulders” and 
* pathleſs arms ought to govern ? 
and of those bonl/ders and arms what 
is predicated? if the ſpeech in that 

lace is entire, action (as ſaid be- 
fore) muſt make ſenſe of it; and by 
that, and the countenance, we may 
be made to conceive the wards thus, 
— You. ſee these ſhoulders how 
weak they are, and these arms how 
ſtrengthleſs; after which, what is 
faid of the tet in 1. 19. &c. fol- 
lows duly and ſenſibly. overborn 
in 1. 16. is put for —overloaded, 
loaded above bearing ; and the ſenſe 
of I. 12. is—locks which an age of 
care has made as grey as if they had 
ſeen the age of Neſtor. The editor 
cannot forbear remarking the ſub- 
limity. of an image in the line be- 
fore that, where grey lacks” are 
call'd—" purſurvants of death; that 
is, meſſengers or harbingers an- 
nouncing the approach of that king 
of terrors. Among the words that 
are quoted at the head of this note, 


is one of which a ſpecious amend- 


ment may be. ſeen in the V. R. 
but it is only ſpecious ; for the ex- 
preſſion of that paſſage has more 
poetry, taking it as it is: and ano- 
ther ſuch change is found in the 
ſame collection, of a word at 38, 
22; the reason why they are there 
given, is—leſt they ſhould deceive 
by their ſpeciouſneſs, and the edi- 
tor not be thought to have weigh'd 
them. The change in p. 39. (I. 7.) 
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is neceſſary, and ſo is the addition 
in I. 193 the firſt is in all the mo- 
derns, the latter in four of them: 
which four have diſcharg'd them- 
ſelves notably in their reading of 
that 1. 19, and of 1. 26 ; thus the 

run in them all, To the Third Ed- 
ward ; whereas Balingbroke = and 
After his father Bolingbroke did 
reign ; where the After muſt needs 
be allow'd to come in with much 
judgment, if the line before it be 
look d into, 


40, 24. £94 
And fair befal thy bopes ]] A cor- 
rection of the third modern's ; which 
has no need of the many words, or 
the many examples, that he brings. 
to confirm it : both his ſucceſſors 
close with him, as they do in ano- 
ther of his corrections at 41, 10. 
upon which the maker has this 
gloſs; — or my Mi Fortune, my 
Hardſhip in being refuſed this, [re- 
ſtoration in blood] ſhall at leaſt gain 
me Friends, and turn to my Ad- 
vantage; which is indeed the ſenſe 
of that line thus corrected, but the 
ſenſe is not exprefi'd with due 
force: Were both the lines inter- 
preted thus,—where I'll either be 
reſtor d to my blood, or make my 
ill (my ill usage) prove my good 
in the end,—the pronouncer had 
been better directed to give those 
two lines the ſpirit that belongs to 
this character. The reflection in 1. 
4. of that page, alludes (as the laſt 
modern observes) to the little ſpi- 
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rit with which the ſpeaker's dead ſhall not wonder to ſee two of them 
uncle had proſecuted his juſt claim (the ſecond and fourth) read in 1. 
to a crown; and indicates a reso- 13.” Go thither then ; or at finding 
lation in him the ſpeaker to do it in all of them, at I. 5,— Am not [ 
with more. Inſtead of reading then Protector, ſaucy prieſt? Some 
*Naughter* for © flaughterer” in 40, judgment however is ſhewn by one 
20. as the four latter moderns have - of those that read — Go, the fourth 
done, their better change had been editor; who perceiv'd that War- 
Who'for © Which,” in the line after wick was not of dignity enough to 
it: but none is neceſſary; the pro- 2 ſo pertly to Wincheſter as o- 
noun, that in ſtrictnẽſs belongs to ther copies have made him in the 
things, is often apply d to perſons in firſt-mention'd line, and therefore 
all writers, the preciſe ones excep- ow it as here: but there he 
ted 2 — | op'd ; not ſeeing the impropriety 
| 4% 12... 0 of making Warwick ſpeak the line 
Rome ſhall remedy this.] There is that comes next, and Somerſet the 


I not in all Shakeſpeare a ſentence line next to that ; the rectifier of 


more characteriſtic of the perſon to which was the third modern, and 
| whom it is given, than this is of the laſt follows him: It were too 
Wincheſter; the position of the long, to ſhew the fitneſs of all these 
words that compose it, and the changes, neither can it be neceſſa- 
| flow march of them, owing to the ry; reading them is enough, where 
concurrence of two trochees, are . and taſte have preced- 
peculiarly expreſſive of pride and ed, and a knowledge of the ſeveral 
ſurlineſs : but as expreſſion of paſ- characters. | 
ſions and characters do upon moſt | 46, 8. 

occasions (we may nearly ſay— all) What, a child &c.] A child 
give place to ſmooth verſifying in indeed; for at the time of this par- 
the four latter moderns, it was not liament, and of Plantagenet's ducal 
to be expected that ſuch beauties creation, the real age of king Henry 
ſhould be prefer d to it here; and was no more than four years and a 
accordingly we find the ſentence half, according to Shakeſpeare's chr- 
beginning with © zi” in their co- oniclers : another inſtance this of 
pies, —Thzis Rome ſhall remedy, which his little regard to chronology, in 
the niceſt car of this time can have the digeſtion of these plays' inci- 
no objection to. After this inſ- dents. , The ſketch that has been 
tance of their fidelity as editors, whe of Wincheſter, in this ſcene 
and of their judgment in the lan- and in one that preceded it, pre- 


guage of paſſions and characters, we pares us for his other bad actions, 
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und their final cataſtrophe: It has 
been ſaid, that a Richard the third 
was not a character fit for the dra- 
ma: but with much more juſtneſs 
may that observation be made of 


this biſhop and cardinal, who is a 
heap of execration throughout wi- 


thout a virtue to modify ; whereas 
in Richard we. have courage, and 
policy, and ſomething like genero- 
= > The black-letter word in 1. 
18, and the tranſposition in p. 44, 
came from this editor ; that in p. 
45, from the ſecond modern. 


ment by printers in this paſſage, is 


no vrhit better than what they con- 


ſtantly give him in all of this ſort: 
the French of his old printers is 
this, Che la. Purcell. Peaſauns la 
pouvre gens de Fraunce.” for that 
we now have, we are indebted to 
the moderns. Another groſs miſ- 
take in this ſcene has been ſuffer'd 
to ſtand to this time in all it's 
glare: In the firſt entry of the 
French (at 1. 10.) we have an Al- 
enson 1n all former copies, but no 


Reignier; and yet Reignier is made 
a ſpeaker in them, Alenson never : 


in their ſecond entry, (at 50, 11.) 
the miſtake is reverſ'd ; Reignier 
enters, and Alenson both ſpeaks 


and is ſpoken to: The ſource of 


these miſtakes is uncertain, their 

remedy certain and easy ; namely, 

that adminiſter'd here, the entire 

—_— of Reignier, ſpeaker and 
ol. I, 


enterer. «> For ſhine” in l. 27, all 
the moderns have—/himes : but the 
other is the word in old copies; 
and the ſpeech it ſtands in a wiſh, 
and not a fooliſh aſſertion of what 
the ſpeaker could not know. The 
nineteenth line of that page is 
pen'd with ſo much conciſeneſs 


that a reader may well ſtop at it: 


what Alenson would ſay is, No 
way is ſo fit for us to enter by, as 
that by which ſhe enter d, in reſ- 
pe& of it's weakneſs. > pride 0 


France in the next page (I. 6.) 1s 
ſo far from improper, as one editor 


E © "1 "THe "08 
Nui va 14a?) The Poet's treat- 


has fancy d, that it is peculiarly o- 
therwise; meaning there France 
elated by ſucceſs, the ſucceſs of 


their ſtratagem, made proud by it: 


The ſame phrase in another place 
(7 3,0.) has ſomewhat another mea- 
ning; pride there ſhould be in- 
terpreted—fower ; the flower of her 
forces, what ſhe prided in moſt. . 
It is almoſt Wes eg, to remark — 
that © Czur-de-lion” was our Rich- 
ard the firſt, and © Pendragon” our 
Arthur : (v. 51, 25 & 52, 5.) the 


origin of both appellations may be 
found in their ſeveral hiſtories ; 


and the fact related here of the lat- 
ter, is likewise taken from them. 


56, 15. | 
As hoks Ke. The laſt modern 


afſerts in his positive way, that 
Shakeſpeare muſt have wrot el, 
and not ty,” because lovely babe 
is oppos'd to fertile France” in the 


third line before it: yet this ſame 
2 2 


- 
— — — 4. — * 
— — 
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Aer closes those three lines with 
int, and conſequently, makes, 
this Une che beginning of a new 


ll it, is 'fetch'd from ſome 
7060 mother, and her ruſtic or lowly 
babe; and the opposition is bet- 
ween that babe ching. and the fick 
condition. of France: The period i 
is not extreamly well jointed but, 
conſidering. who it comes Hoa it 
may, be ſo, much the better : : ig i 
it's 2 abridg'd ; "20 ith. 
115 eyes, as the mother looks on 

&, de you (Burgundy) look. 
upon France. Upon 2 line in the 


after this, (I. 21.) the fame 
tor has the con jecture that fol- 


„ deliver'd; in these words ; — 
This ſeems. to be an offering of 


the poet to his royal miſtreſs's re- favs 


ſentment, for Henry the Fourth 8 


laſt, great turn in religion, in the. 


year 1593.:” which is improbable 


many ways, but chiefly — in that 
the fact was remote when. ſuch. 
cenſure was paſſ'd on it; (v. note 
on 5, 9.) an to general expreſſions 
it is more natural to give a mean 


ing that's general, which may be 
found in that 18 s levity. 


„9. 
Villain, thou 1 , &c.] What 
| 15 ſpeaker aſſerts in this line and 
the next, muſt not. be interpreted 
generally, for then it is falſe; but 
With this qualification, — be laws 
arms ¶ in this place, or at this time 


e That” ” &c, which interpre- 


' King f 
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tation is gather d from a note of the 
third modern $: Who ſupposes, and 


with great ſhew of reason, that 
HENLEY s council had made ſuch a. 
; from an apprehenſion, of the 
miſchionous con als uences of quar- 
rels between his E ngliſh ſubdecte 
they, ene in Francs: ground- 
ng his ſupposition Wo what the 
ays in p. 63. &; and 
what Baſſet BE IA ſub) oins 
in this place, about, demanding 
leave of the King to revenge. his 
blow by a combat. The altercation 
between these two persons paſſing 
in, what is call d- the presence, has 
produc'd a change in the next line 
that will; make the 5 - raja fa- 
mous as long as have ears : 
Thus it runs,” eee 6 draws a 
rd in th' preſence, Now a 
change that this further miſ- 
fortune, that What is aſſerted by 
it is as falſe as that in the true rea- 
ding taken generally. . The mod- 
erns found one intruder in 57. 14. 
(v. at bottom.) and loaded it with 
another by putting. am d before 
Lord: Clocgſter, and © the Tal- 
bat,” have examples in plenty in 
this and other old writers; of the 
latter, Which may be — the 
more ſingular, we have one a ſmall 
matter backward, at 55, 4. At the 
real time that Henry is made to 


talk as he does in the beginning of 


his next ſpeech, he was but nine 
years of age, if ſo much; and. 
when be bury” d his father, only 
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nine months: which the reader may 
connect if he pleases with what he 
may remember in other places, a- 
bout the poet's aſſuming a power 
of diſpenſing with these matters. 


„„ 

at the battle of Poitiers,] If the e- 
ditor had been awake at the time, 
he had not ſuffer d this Poitiers” 
to usurp a place in the text, not- 
withſtanding it paſſ'd the muſter 
of all his predeceſſors: the Poet 
muſt have learnt from his chront- 
clers, that this battle was fought 
at Patdy; a village in Beauſe, and 
'tis' not likely that he ſhould write 
=—Poi#tiers ; but very much ſo, that 


other) ſhould play the criticks in 
this place, as they did in his H. 
5.” about Hampton and Dover, 
with greater boldneſs than here. 
Read therefore Patay, putting 
Poitiers at bottom. The tranſpo- 
sition in p. 61. was made by the ſe- 
cond modern; who has a change 
in the page before that, (I. 24.) that 
is leſs certain, and therefore not in 
the text: (v. V. R.“) Pretend,” 
in that line, may revert to it's La- 
tin original, and be put for—make 
ſhew of, ſignify. t may not be 
8 for ah editor to confeſs want 
of knowledge of any thing that 
came from his Author: however, 
he will for once give the enemy 
the advantage he gapes after, by 
acktiowledging=that he does not 
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ſee the pertinency of the two firſt 

lines of p. 64, nor indeed what 

they mean. | 
64, 27. * 


| F | F 
An if I uiſt he did.] The firſt 
change of bib in this ſentence (v. 
at bottom) was ifnto—w7s, of which 
ij is the imperfe&: (fe the 
words in the Gigſary.) the alter- 
er, and the two that have follow d 
him, miſtook the ſenſe of the paſſ- 
age; as will be ſeen by those who 
ſhall turn to them, from his words 
and in their pointing: The ſen- 
tence requires an ĩimperfect: hav- 
ing got it, and a fight punctuati- 
on, all gloſs or observation is need- 
leſs, and an inſult upon the reader. 
The change the moderns had 
made in p. 65. was adepted a great 
deal tod haſtily: That the paſſage 
was corrupted, is evident; for there 
is no conſtruktion in it; and but Iits 
tle with their her but if tt be re- 
ſtor'd, and the word before it made 
22 we have as much as is requi- 
there is no man that ſees ſo 
and fo, But faith it doth preſage ſome 
ill event.” The lines immediately 
following having been miſappre- 
hended; and an alteration propos'd 
iti them by perſohs of great ingenu- 
ity, it may be right to ſhew their 
ſenſe by a paraphrase of the two 
diſputed expreſſions nuch ad 
more — The miſchief is great, 
when ſcepters &c: But greater, when 
wy &, fot then comes the ruin, 
chile begin cunfution. 15 word 
| 2 2 


* unkind” in the ſecond line ſhould 
not be taken in it's common and 
ordinary ſenſe, but in that of-un- 
natural, contrary. to Eind. 
ET Tg IN, uh 

_ - of their lave.] The antecedents to 
this ſame relative fheir are © fire, 
feel, and famine; ſtrange things to 
have love attributed to them, ac- 
tive love: but if it can be allow d 
to interpret their forbearance -a 
kind of negative love, their” may 
ſtand; otherwise, we muſt be ne- 
ceſlity'd. to read with the Oxford 
a our eve; under- 
ſtanding by it, the, offer our love 
makes you. «> The enſuing parts of 
this ſcene present two: phrases, one 
of doubtful propricty, the other of 
doubtful genuineneſs: The fierce- 
neſs of deer in. their rutting-time is 
well known; but that they are 
now, or ever were, ſaid ta be in 
blood at that ſeason, (v. 67, I.) is not 
known to the editor: The phrase 
* reve. artillery, upon any one (66, 
12.) is equally ſtrange to, him, and 
he ſuſpects a corruption: but, plau- 
ſible as the emendation may ſeem 
in reſpect of it's easineſs, he is far 
from certain that the word corrup- 
ted was drive; yet if drive may 3 
taken in the ſenſe. of let drive, it 
were leſs exceptionable than the 
phrase in the text. 

„ eon 

I bitber, my lard? There is much 
ſeeming propriety in an alteration 


* 89 


of this paſſage. by the Oxford edi- 
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tor, who reads Hitber, my bord; 
and the folio punctuation (if that 
be any thing) favours his reading, 


for the interrogation belongs to the 


moderns: But are they not in the 
right in thus pointing ? and is not 
an imply'd anſwer, in this caſe, 
better than a direct one? Haſte and 
warmth are expreſſ'd by it; and we 
readily infer from it's ſpirit, —Is't 
poſſible, you can alk? to you, to be 
ſure. The expreſſions that follow 
this queſtion are of a proverbial 
nature, and ſignificant of an entire 
abandonment and devotement to 
ruin: we have them again in- this 
ſenſe, in that ancient chronicle 
diſtich which Norfolk ſhews to 
king Richard juſt before the action 
at Bosworth: of the ſame kind are 
the Ig and uon of Macbeth's 
Witches in the opening of that 
play. lingring in advantage,” l. 
28, means delaying or putting off 
action for the ſake of advantage; 
using .all expedients for that pur- 
pose, that there may be time for 
your help's coming: As this help 
conſiſted of &or/e, (which is many 
times expreſſ d in this ſcene and 
the laſt) it is likely, that this ſame 
Oxford edition may be right in rea- 
ding horſe in the next page (1. 8.) 
inſtead of 69%; it is certainly nea- 
ter .. 
RTE 74> 4. 

., Out on that RN The maker 
of this emendation, the third mo- 
dern, ſays —. he is willing to think 


. I. Henry VI. 
and honours aſcrib'd to Talbot, has 


it reſtores the Author's meaning ;” 
he might have ſpoke with leſs dif- 
fidence : vantage is as common 
as advantage ; and, among the ac- 
cidents of printing or writing, om- 
iſſions are commoneſt : his ſupple- 
mentary word is well chosen, and 
ſtrikes ſpirit and ſenſe out of words 
that were deficient in both: He is 
follow'd but by one of his ſucceſſ- 
ors, for the Oxford editor reads— 
O what advantage. The obſcure 
expreſſions in I. 25. muſt have a 
ſcriptural comment:— Thou Death 
who art now triumphant, but whose 
triumph ſhall be ſmear'd in the end 
by being thyſelf led captive, © Young 
Tabor valour makes me ſmile at 
thee;” meet thee without a fear, 
having ſeen thee ſo little dreaded 
by him. «> Among other ſingular 
tokens of the judgment of modern 
editors, their following the ſecond 
folio, in it's commencement of act 
the fifth with Pucelle and the Dau- 
hin's entry, is not one of the leaſt: 
this management, Talbot and 

his Son muſt either lye upon the 


in the interval between the 


two acts, or be lay d upon it again 
for the uſe of their firſt ſcene. (v. 
what is ſaid of this play's division 
in the Introduction, p. 24.) Of 
that ſcene's emendations, two only 
belong to the present editor; those 
in F. 3 & 28. of p. 77: examples of 
© mareſhal” will be found in the 
Gloſſary, under that word; but the 
Poct's authority for the liſt of titles 
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37 
not been found: if it ſhould here- 
after be met with among heraldic 
antiquities, we had another proof in 
it of the extent of this Author's 
reading. 

80, 4. 

That nor in birth, &c.] The 
change of neither” to nor was 
made by the ſecond modern, the o- 
ther nor in this line we owe to 
the Oxford editor; and the present 
has ventur'd to contract overborn” 
in the next line, and ſupply the loſs 
of that ſyllable by the addition of a 
third negative: the mode of ſpeak- 
ing is frequent; and us'd with great 
propriety here, in the painting of 
this determin'd and inflexible cha- 
rater.» Incantations, and the rai- 
sing of ſpirits, and the contracts 
made with them fimilar to those in 
p. 81, were a part of the vulgar 
creed, and are deliver'd in many 
books of that time: and were those 
books ſifted, there might be no oc- 
casion for going to ſcripture (to: 
which we are ſent by one gentle- 
man) ſor the ſource of an appellati- 
on beſtow'd upon Satan in 81, 14. 
The ſixth line after that, has a 
word that is not ſo well ſuited to 
it's r one in the 
collection of Reading: propos d by 
the laſt modern; an alteration that 
might be enforc'd by the example 
of one juſt before it, in p. 69. 


TEL. IE 
And lay them &c.] © hands,” in 


38 
the line before, has a colon after it 
in modern editions; and both in 
them and the old ones, is follow'd 
by that which is now 1. 6.— J 45% 
these fingers for eternal peace: Place 
it there again, and ſee the ſenſe that 
results from it: the fingers then 
muſt be Suffolk's fingers; and he a 
wonderful courtier, to kiſs his own 
- fingers before he lay'd them on the 
ſide of the lady; and of as wonder- 


ful ſenſe, to make that kiſſing a 


ce to an: aſſurance of peace. 


here is no colon at Hand in the 


folio's, nor any other but the => 
we have here: Of accidental tranſ- 
positions at pteſs we have ſeen ex- 
amples before, and more are be- 
hind; and if to these lines non- 
ſenſe in their aneient position we 
add the good ſenſe that is ſeen in 
them now, the reality of ſuch an 
accident here will be calF'd in que- 
ſtion by few. The gentlemen who 
retain the old reading in I. 29. 
ſhould have told us the ſenſe of it: 
as they have not done it, and none 
is ſeen by the editor, he has fallen - 


in with an Oxford correction, in 
which is ſomething like meaning. 


pro quo, as ſhe 


> Margaret's B75 

calls it (85, 3.) is practiſ d by the 
Poet again; with more humour, and 
greater fitneſs of character, in his 
2. H. 4.“ p. 29. As the editor 
could imagine no reason, other 
than ſome defect in the copy, or a 


compositor's negligence, — for the 


imperfection of the line before this, 
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and of another in p. 86, (I. 16.) he 
has ventur'd to apply the ſame kind 


of cure to them that the moderns 


have done to 1. 23. of p. 84. Their 
amendment of Mad by Her, in 
88, 3, is ſomething farther fetch'd 
than the And of this copy. 

| 89, 29. 

No, cates J The folio pun- 
uation at bottom, directed to this 
amendment: miſconceived is flat, 
and ambiguous ; and might with 
equal facility ſpring (under the 
hands of a printer) out of the now 
reſtor'd reading, that Aire could 
from Arc, or rather Argue, it's 
old ſpelling: The ſecond modern 
editor, and his conſtant follower in 
these matters - the fourth, reject a 
line in the next page (I. 22.) for a 

| againſt chronology” in the 
mention of Machiavel: no conſi- 
deration is had by them of the in- 
jury done to the next line, which 
then wants introduction; nor re- 
membrance of like treſpaſſes, which 
they themſelves have let ſtand in 
ſome other places; and particularly 
of one at no great diſtance from 
this, where the Poet makes his 
Henry the fifth ſpeak of Conſtan- 
tinople as being then in the Turks 
hands almoſt half a century before 
it actually was ſd. v. H. 5.“ 104, 
gu Pucelle is too conciſe in her 

iction at 91, 2: we muſt ſupply 
what is wanting; and imagine her to 
ſay after Hence, — and away from 
these fellows, (York and Warwick) 
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"apith hom I leqve my curſe.” The table. What remains of this play 


firſt correction in p. 92. is in the presents nothing 


three latter moderns, the other in 
all of them; and both are indiſpu- 


that's difficult ; 
nothing at which a reader will ſtop, 
who uses common attention. 


NOTES 


to 


—_— — * EE 
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Len, hat the dutchies &c.] 
The ſame hand that gave us Hen- 


ry the fifth" in the year 1600, gave 
us too, (as it ſhould ſeem) in the 
ſame year, two impreſſions of this 
play and the following, under the 
title of — Contention of York and 
Lancaſter :”” One of them only has 
been ſeen, and that imperfect, rea- 
ching no farther than to the firſt 
leaf of ſign. G: upon collation of 
that which is left of it with a third 

to edition, — without date in 

title-page, but indeed of 1619, 


it appears to have been the lat- 


ter's original, and follow'd with 
much exactneſs; ſo that, for any 
uſe to be made of it, the miſs is 
not -great, being fully ſupply'd 
that 2 But the a of 
this whole quarto is little: it's text 
is that of these- plays in their firſt 
draught, as their title evinces; and 
e improvements receiv'd by them 


afterwards; make a different Work 


9 * „ — Ah. th. At — „ 
— 


* 


—— — 9 „* 


of them: to which we may add, 
that the plays in their ſecond dra- 
ught, and as they lye in the folio, 
are printed with more correctneſs 
in the parts that are common to 
both. To have noted the variations 
between these two draughts, was 
without uſe, and wholly impracti- 
cable: ſome few are ſelected, and 
put in the V. R,“ and a ſmaller 
number than them are prefer d to 
the text; the principal of the lat- 
ter being one in this paſſage, whose 
firſt words are refer d to above. 
The Item that Gloſter could not 
go through with, is taken up by 
the Cardinal, and read by him out 
of the ſame paper: and yet in all 
prior copies, the quarto's except- 
ed, we find the words of that Item 
to vary conſiderably (v. JV. R.“) in 
the mouth of it's two readers; ex- 
clufive of the form it begins with, 
which we may well enough ſup- 


pose to be drop'd by the impati- 
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ence of it's firſt reader to come at 
What was eſſential: As the Item 
ought not to differ in that, it is 
presumꝭ d that it did not; and this 
occasion'd the preference that is 


given here to the quarto's. «> Out 
of them too, though in mangl'd 


condition, was fetch'd the reading 
in I. 31. of the page after this; and 
the new arrangement of ſome lines 
in the present page, beginning at 
1. 18: the word that compleats 
the measure of one of them, was 
added by this editor; and both 


measure and ſenſe are perfected by 
another word of his adding in p. 


6: the amendments and the addi- 


tion preceding them, came from 


the ſecond e. | 
12 | Oz 25. ſ 
And, all Zoget 1 This diſjun — 


tion of altagether was made by 


the moderns; but, if judgment may 


be form'd from their pointing, the 
words were not unde by them 
when they had done: The word 


* all” is ſpoke looking at one the 


yu” was unwilling to name, — 
the Cardinal; for though he wiſh'd 


his aſſiſtance, he loath'd his part- 


nerſhip: if we three unite, and are 
aided by Suffolk, We'll guickly”&c. 
2 Inſtead of * Lia, in the 
next page by the present trifling 


omiſhon, the four latter moderns 


have done the busineſs more criti- 


cally by reading Or Somerſet or 1 
will be Protector: The direct ad- 


dreſs. in the true line marks the 


good underſtanding and union be- 
tween the. {| and Somerſet. 


That 1. 30. was not amended as 


now, can have proceeded from no- 
thing but inattention. 


11, 14. 
Till Henry, &c.] This line and 
the next manifeſtly labour under 
that ſort of defect, or vice in writ- 
ing, which grammarians have call'd 
—anacoluthon ; that is, are correſ- 
ponded to in conſtruction by noth- 
ing that follows them: The Ox- 
ford editor has thought to amend 
them, by reading—/urfeit in the joys; 
but the vice will not be ſo heal'd, 


being inherent and wrought up with 


their texture: their beſt cure is by 
imagining ſomething ſuppreſſ d in 


them, ſuch as - gro regardleſs of his 


own and the publick concerns; after 
which, the conſtruction is regular. 
> Two of the Poet's editors (the 
ſecond, and he that was laſt men- 
tion d)  rejet a whole ſpeech of 
Warwick's in the opposite page, 
and the two firſt lines of one of 
Vork's in p. 7: But this is going 
beyond the limits preſcrib'd to an 
editor: the ſingle queſtion with 
him, is—Came this from the auth- 
or? and he muſt ſhew ſome other 
reason for doubting beſides his diſ- 
like of them, before he can put out 
of the text ſuch lar ages Wi- 
thout breach of his duty: The pre- 
sent innocent jingles are fully au- 
thenticated by a hundred others in 
Shakeſpeare that cannot be uuroot- 


D 
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ed as these are. 
16. 13. 


— 


Enter Peter, &c.] Inſignificant as, 


this petitioning busineſs may ſeem, 
'twere fit we had a proper concep- 
tion'of the nature and courſe of it's 
action, which can not be gather'd 
from any one of the moderns-: 
Their giving Peter's firſt ſpeech to 
the firſt Petitioner, ſprung from 
want of conſidering the laſt words 
of it,. be firſt, ſure; which 
are ſpoke upon ſeeing that firſt Pe- 
titioner put himſelf forward; whose 
forwardneſs causes him to be ſpoke 
to, when the other is pull'd back: 
The Queen's reading a petition be- 
fore ſhe had ſeen it, (v., any of the 
four latter moderns) is certainly 


pleasant: and 'twas too much, to 


diſcover the ſlight corruption at 


the head of her firſt ſentence ; and 1 
that the words of it are not words - 


that are read, but words repeated: 
And as pleasant is their making of 
Peter, whom they call g. Petition- 
er, a reader of his petition at 16, 
5; inſtead of making his nod, and 
telling the ſubject of it, which tis 


likely he could not read; of which 


the third and laſt moderns ſeem to 
have been aware, for in them the 
office is very kindly. deputed to Suf - 
folk: and anſwerable to these miſ- 
conceptions are the exits, and entr- 
ances, and other ſcenical directions 


in all of them. The firſt ſpeech 


of this ſcene has a truly ſingular 


Wr no editor has pre- 


ol. 


» 


. tended to have found it elſewhere: 


The Oxford editor alters it by 
dropping the the, deliver our 2 
plications in quill ; and fetches the 


alter'd phrase from the F rench, 


whose en guille is ſpoke of things 
that Hd Rs a 64-4 
which by them is call'd>guille; but, 
his phrase, thus interpreted, is nei- 
ther fitted to the mouth that deli- 
vers it, nor pertinent to the occasi- 
on. As we have nothing to direct 
us but gueſs, another gueſs may be, 
hazarded: in the. guill may have 
been us'd/by the vulgar, for—in the 
ſtyle, of the quill ; and if fo, the 


ſpeaker's meaning will be,—* and 


then we deliver our ſupplications 
in clerk-like manner, four ſuch 
penmen as we are. In a line, 
of p. 14. (I. 3.) the quarto is fol- 
ow'd, for reasons very ſufficient; 
as will be admitted by all who ſhall, 
turn to the J. R, and compare. 
the line they have there with 1 
of this ſame page. 155 


19, 27. | 
Give me my fan 3]. The quarto 


reads my glove” in this place; and 
has a direction before the words, 


telling us — that the Queen drops 


her glove: The Poet's change was 
judicious: the lady had put herſelf 
in a fume, and ſtood in want of a 
fan; which for ſtate, and alſo upon 
account of it's ſize, (which was 
large in old time) being born by 
ſome attendant or lady in waiting. 
the blow that lights on the * 
3 


| 
| 
| 


— 


—_ > 
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eſs comes in very naturally. That 
gallants too d the office 
ſometimes, we lee in J. J. I.” 39, 


6. The change in Buckingham's 


ſpeech in p. 20. came from the ſe- 
cond e — little _ 
preceding, of his making 
Ek are unalerib'd to their on- 
ers on een 1 Wer triffling- 


J The 
at of 


the other (mich i is ſmaller) is is new; 
and if not of neceſſity, like 
ter, will be admitted as proper 
those who but conſider the tenden- 
ey of all Peter's exclaims in this 
ſpeech, and of others which he 
makes in another place When he is 
drag d to the combat. . The third 
modern (Whose ſucceſſors follow 
bim) has ſingl'd out two bad lines 
from a much longer ſpeech of the 
King's that is in the quarto, and ſet 
them after that made by Gloſter, in 
which the regency of France is ad- 
JudgU to Somerſet; his reavon—for 
chat Somerſet's thanks: are 
—9 without a fi 
Ger the King 
loſter's > vn ut may not 
that acquieſcence be convey d by a 


look ? and did not Somerſet know, 


that Gloſter's” doom was a aw 
with this good King, and never 
Aiputed ? at leaſt the Armourer 


=p come in words 
nieſcence in 


took it ſo; for he accepts the com- 
bat,” as does the other the regency, 
without a formal appointment. . 
The word! doome” is impertinent, 
and erept by negligence into 1. 3; 
which was alſo rob d of two of it's 
words by the ſame negligence, that 
are reſtor d 7 — it now. © - 


IN 0 dre] The opening 
of this ſcene in the warts in made 


by the Dutcheſs ; es a pa- 
per eontaining the „and 
then goes — . to hear 
(as he io fays) the 's anſwers : 
The foho, — it's improve- 
ments, the ſame idea of 


place, and of the action's perform- 
ance; _ idea has been the 
ide in copy, with reſpect to 
— direBions and 5 mnt 
pens which the moderns call 
'The direction concerning 
he "Ceremonies" is in the very words 
of the folio; whose G. at the 
end of Conjurv te, looks as if ſome 
pamphlet had been ſeen 
et, relating to this affair; Which if 
it ſhould be recover d, might be 
found = have afforded him many 
culars which now appear the 
_ of —— art. One of the 
ponſes has 'ſuffer'd in 9 
through the hands of or 
the editor has 'ventur'd to reduce 
the line they have given us, "Safer 
fhall he be upon the Jandie Plaines,” = 
to the measure of the line that 
comes after it, and to make the 


by the Po- 


other line's measure (25, 9 


readings that are 
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lines rime. The amendment of an- 
9.) came 
alſo from him, and the inſertion at 
23, 6; together with three quarto 
dinted out in 
their place: (v. V. R.“) What there 
is elſe of emendation in any (h 
in other parts of the ſcene, belongs 
to different moderns; that in 25, 
10. to the third, who has a lon 

harangue on it that might as we 

have: been ſpur d. — ſcene too 


be ke 2 


for reavons no way ee and 
those ertfore'd by a falſehood, or (if 
you will) a falſe colour: It is faid, 
that what they have omitted“ is not 
in the firſt editions: true, not in 
- 4 where it now ſtands; 
bar they hoy esently after, up- 
— $ entry at Saint Al- 
— 8, where the repetition object 
ed to is leſs natural than here. 
| 27, 14. 
True, uncle, 575 avir dl] This 
is fpoken by Gloſter, to deteive the 
ders: but he is clumsy in 
his dec ; and the Cardinal is 
his maſter by far, as may be ſeen 
ſomething higher : What he 
next is an aſide, and to be ſure of 
his place ga." The eaft fide 
grove, you ſay? Cardinal, I — with 
you?” Having read this expli 


| 5 (ons wor think) a plain | in perch, 
the cutious 2 x they 


please the A latter moderns, 
and ſee what they make of it. 2 


of the 


The elegant piece of Latin that 
follows, (which thefirſt modern has 
murder'd by putting in cura) and 
that before it from Virgil, ſhew a 
continuance of the Poet's acquain= 
tance with the learning that he 


ape had pather'd at ſchool ſo late as 


the ſecond draught of these plays, 
for the firſt has them not: a re 
them are of the utmoſt neceffity in 
the places they ſeverally occupy; 
for, — them, the thoth 4 

that follows is lame, and wants in- 
troduction: 7 of his modern 


editors (the ſecond and fourth) have 
been — tecks to omit them; and, 
with t delicate farcatm, 


9 800 hich they ſaw not the beauty 


a trifling omiffion 
Mir is fil d u front one that 


came after: So holy as you are, want 
? (the import of Gloſ- 
ter's concluding ſentence of a 
that contains Gi firſt Latin) is the 
moſt home blow, and the neateſt 
deliver'd, that was ever given to a 
churchman of the Cardinal's ſtamp. 
= ur at the brook” (the ſport 


. people are juſt come 
from been rightly r= 


fays —hawking at water-fowt. 


10, 

Here are the de.] For a cout en- 
trance upon the busineſs to which 
we are now come, the line refer d 
to, and that which comes after it, 
are made to run thus in the four 
latter moderns ; — Here come the 
argen on raren. | Bore yur 

3A2 
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highneſs to N gent the man : and this 


muſt 0 or We This mi- 
racle ft ory is in one of fir Thomas 
 More's controverſial pieces, and has 
a place in the School:” it is well 
told by ſir Thomas, who had a ta- 
lent that N and op: e 
in rou e's 
Bader — has added ſome 1 


ſtances, that cohere very well with p 


it; and (among the reſt) it's cat - 
aſtrophe, and the ſecond miracle 
wrought by ſaint - Gloſter. The 
name is of his giving, and ſuita- 
ble: but the editor id not. think 
it ſuitable, 2 * Symon.” by 
- Simpcox, as his three predeceflors 
have done in 1. 32; but thought a 
22 name more ſo, notwith- 
it departs ſomething more 
from nz; traces of Simpcur. Many 
of this ſcene's emendations, by in- 
ſertion and otherways, (the greater 
part new) may be paſſ d over unaſ- 
* - crib'd, without hurt, for ſome rea · 
sons afore-given ; but there ig one 
* are engag d ta accaunt for, at 
, 19 
of the copy or preſs, | is given thus 
in the folio, Ju made in 4 2 
my Lord, whole T. "— 10 Ge and F 
is continu'd ſo down to this time. 


The concluding line of the ſcene 


is near akin to one remark'd on 
before, at 11, 14; for ſomething 
muſt be ſupply d, if we would 
make it grammatical: 
words for. that purpose, are— by 


which poising we ſhall diſcover 


- 


| that line, by ſome. miſtake 


the fitteſt 


* WWhose beam ſtands ſure, &c. 
9382 (.9 018 Io Ls Ip 
\- who SE) SUach J The accidental 
miſplacing of % at the end of 
the next line, inſtead of putting it 
here, was the cause of that corrup- 
tion at bottom which belongs to 1. 
15: the re-inſtater of it here, the 
firſt modern, ought to have ex- 
ung'd it in that place, and mend- 
ed Sonnet; but he did neither; 
and is follow'd in this amazing 
miſtake by the ſecond modern, and 
fourth. Without poetry or much 
of ſentiment either, this ſcene plea- 


ses by it's Gmplicity, and the clear- 


neſs of it's expreſſion : It had no 
help from; the moderns for div- 
ers defects in it, except in the lines 
refer d to, and the twenty ſeventh 
line of p. 33: but, on the contrary, 
injury; by improper pointing, im- 
per division of lines, improper 
fillings- up, and a regulation of 
ſcenery moſt i improper; but this is 
an impropriety nearly general, and 
at reigns from one end of Shakeſpeare 
to the other in all modern editions. 
The V. R, if turn d to, will point 
out two quarto readings of value, 


ed ener 1 fin Seile 
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\ Gave" — your Ar, &c. ] The 
common rules + conſtruion re- 


quire that 22 up too ſhould 
2 on to the next — but, 
or the present, this rule muſt be 
ſet. aſide by poetical diſpenſation, 
and. ve only muſt 80. But a grea- 


2, Henry VI. 
This line is 


ter matter remains. 
preceded in all other copies, by 
© God and King Henry governe Eng- 
. Jands Realme:”—which if it ſhould 
be reliſh'd by any one, that one 
muſt find out reasons for thinking 
ſo, for none are ſeen by the editor ; 
to him it appears a line written 
haſtily, and deſign'd for retraction: 
beſides the fault of like endings, 
_— & realm) the thought is not 
ſuited ; and proceeded too juſt be- 
fore, if conſider d, from a mouth it 
was much fitter for. . © raught ” 
(37. 4.) is the old imperfect of 
reach; but is oddly us'd in this 
place, where it muſt ſigni ch'd 
out of hand: the peas '1s this 
af of honour,” which ueen 
Ge 4 8 have reach d — Fea 
been better) out of Gloſter's hand; 
the colon, put by four latter mo- 
derns at , gives the paſſage ano- 
ther ſenſe, and that wrong. The 
lord ſpoke to by Vork at I. 8, are 
ſome among the attendants of his 
party; who felt for Gloſter, and 

ſhew'd ſome tokens of following. 

untl ni mT ο 
Enter &c.] We have a note on 
this entry and the apparatus bel- 
onging to it in one of the moderns, 
telling us that this was the preſ- 
crib'd form af duel between perſ- 
ons of the rank of this Armourer : 
But we might have gueſſ d ſo much 
from the direction itſelf; and ſhould 
have been more oblig'd to him, for 
learning how this © /and-bag ” was 
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to be us'd: whether defenſively, ta 
bear off blows like a ſhield ; or of- 
fenſively, to knock down with; for 


with the editor, the matter is ſome- 


thing myfterious, notwithſtanding 
weread—aften'd to the flaff:Knights, 


we know, encounter'd with Pear 


and ſbield; and the form we have 
here, ſeems a ludicrous imitation 
of them. However it was, the Ar- 


mourer gets a blow in the ſcuffle 


that does his busineſs: but not 
quite, that we know of; for there 
is no- dies, at the end of his call - 
ing- out, in the folio, as in that 
modern and his two immediate 
fore-runners : Peter indeed is for 
doing it better, till Vork calls to 
diſ-arm him; and the King thought 
him dead; whose firſt line the edi- 
tor has chose to amend in the way 
that is ſeen, rather than by an and 
before tate as in the Oxford edi- 


tion. 4 


* | 06:0"; een * 
S0 er dee Radicule is ſo good 
a weapon againſt impoſture of all 
ſorts, that tis pity it ſhould be e- 
ver miſus' d, and itſelf turn'd into 
an inſtrument of impoſture: yet we 
ſee it ſo now and then, and may in 
this place; ſor a certain maſter of 
fence in that way has drawn it on 
a correction that follows, propos d 
by the laſt modern, and here pre- 
fer'd to the text; with reason, it is 
conceiv d: For what is this line 
but the application of two preced- 
ing compariſons (cl aud and bright. 
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neſs, ſummer and winter) to the ca- 
2 and joys of this life? and where 
is the compariſons likeneſs without 
this correction? the abundance of 
cares and joys cannot make it; tis 
their alternate ſucceſſion, which is 
imply'd- in go round';”” words as 
likely to be corrupted by printers 
as Bare” in the line before them, 
which measure ſhews to be right. 
Barren is retain'd by the mod- 
_ erns, and the line manag'd other - 
wist. The amender of à line in 
this ſcene (41, 21.) was the Oxford 
 Witor': but tis wonderful that a 
line ſhortly after (I. 29.) eſcap'd 
him, it being his cuſtom to deal 
wich all of that ſort, one way or o- 
' ther; and a very fit one ts 

itſelf, = the putting paſs for ex- 
zeed;” which might even be recom- 
mended, if ſuch corrections were 
ſufferable. 


| 44, 24. e 
Yet the u ng &c.] Without 
This —— chief merit of 
which belongs to the Oxford edi- 
tor, though he found rep 
two editions before him, the ſec- 
ond and firſt) there is no ſubſtan- 
tive to govern © Did infligate :” a 
fault of too great magnitude to be 
d uncorrected, though with 
Hazard of being call'd—over-bold; 
which can never happen in this 
cale, where the amendment is near- 
er certain than probable. The words 
* a7 unte in the next page, I. 10, 
have the force of = to you 


. gin : 


all at once, and then follows the 
anſwer. The alterations in p. 47. 
will hardly be queſtion'd ; ſſpect 
is ſomething nearer ** /uſþence” than 
the word with which the moderns 
have mended: it, and the yon of 1. 
18. caus d the next line's redund- 
ancy; but againſt a ſpecious am- 
endment in p. 49. (v. V. R.“) there 
lye ſome exceptions, and a butch- 
er would call them - great: who 
knows, to his ſorrow, that a calf” 
may ftray though it be bound, ſtray 
the length of it's rope: for this a- 
nimal is not born on the back, like 
a ſheep; but convey d to ſlau 

by arten F = that —— 
ing) in which he is very refractory, 
— given to ſtraggle. 

- $0, 11. 

Free lords, &c.] The ſpeaker me- 
ans by this epithet—free from ſuch 
weakneſſes as you have ſeen in the 
King; for ſuch are reckon'd pity 
and juſtice in what ſhe calls great 
affairs.” The Oxford editor's cha- 
nges in p. 51. (F. 16 & 22.) are un- 
doubtedly proper, the firſt neceſſa- 
ry: but when these were in hand- 
ling, methinks a fault in p. g0, 1. 
16. likewise, might have been diſ- 
cover'd; for how a ſnake ſhould be 
rowl'd*:i#” a bank, he had been 
puzzl'd to tell us: "row/ is put 
for lying rowl'd: and in p. 51. is 
an elliptical expreſſion of Suffolk's, 


at I. 25, that muſt be piec'd by 70 
ew; But, to ſhew ut &c. 
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. mad-bred flaw.) © Flaw,” as we 
may learn in the Giaſſary, is us'd 
in other places of Shakeſpeare in 
the ſenſe of—a guſt of wind; it 
means here — an outrageous one, a 


rity, Jubſtitute for it? . Extream 
attention to 1s deſtructive 
of freedom: for which reason, 
"Fought" in I. 24. is preferable to- 
bt; (v. V. R.“) though, to make 
ſenſe of the line it ſtands in, Be 


bas muſt be ſupply'd; the 


tition of I have ſeen quickly af- 
ter, confirms the old reading. The 
Bim that follows those words, by 
ſome accident, or caprice of the 
printer, is ſet at the head of I. 27. 
in the folio, and there it has ſtood 
ever ſince; much to the lines ad- 
vantage no doubt, if we weigh it 
in judgment: however, it is vent - 
ur d to ſend him back to his place, 
and ſupply his want with a 70 
from a sion that there is 


ſomething of painting in the pre- 
dent line's measure, as well as pro- 

arrangement. «a To the — 
idle caprice, it/is poſſible, we owe 
a timing ſix- foot line in the laſt 
page, I. 19: the riming word is 


improper; and no ſoene is conclu- 
ded by it, nor does any exit take 


place upon it immediately, tbe 


common causes of rime: upon all 
which accounts, the word had been 
rejected as ſpurious, and zhat ” 
chang'd into this, had not one 
doubt remain'd that was ſuggeſted 
by "//pent;” a word rather out of the 
way, and therefore ſeeming to have 
been us'd for no other purpose but 
to introduce this ſame rime. 17 


| 56, 14. 7 

I thank thee, Meg ;] The faulty 
reading at ED amended in 
the three laſt editions by ell. 
with this punctuation; — I thank 
thee: Well, theſe words &c: and if 
ever any one exprefſ'd himſelf ſo, 
king or commoner, why then they 
are right. The maker of this amen- 
dment observes, that the corrupti- 
on might be occasion d by that word 
being uppermoſt in the thought of 
the Poet juſt at this time, having 
ſo often us d it before for another 
character: and here he has hit the 
nail oi the head; but ſhould have 
drawn from it another conclusion, 
that as Gloſter for ever calls his 
dutcheſs by her abridg'd chriſtian 
name, the King might (in the ful - 
neſs of his joy) do the ſame by his 
wife. «o> Their alteration in p. 59. 
is right, and unqueſtionable; which 
can not be ſaid of one in the page 
before it, (v. V. R.) where they 
follow a eſſor: the whole 
ſpeech is cram'd. full of falſe 


483 
thoughts, and FRO. expreſſi- 
ons, and that purposely; to ſhew 
that no word of it came indeed 
from the heart, but is all a ſtrain d 
affectation of a grief that is not 
felt: See how this ſame ſpeaker 
bemoans herſelf when ſhe is indeed 
touch'd, in the ſcene between her 
and Suffolk, and note the diverſity. 
There will be found in the FV. R, 
ſome conjectures of another com- 
plexion belonging to those two 
pages, and one to p. 60, that are 
worth the conſidering.” 

1 24 60, 21. 


\ And ; firing him, K.] The latter 


part of this line is, in the ſecond 


and fourth moderns, -read—/fe is. 


death; with the * For” they do no- 


thing, though tis pal ble that an. 


And is requir d, and For owes 


it's ſituation in this line to it's ha- 


ving been in the former: their aſ- 


ſociates read the whole as below. 
With And, the amendment of the 
other two gentlemen makes ſenſe, 


it is certain; but, tis conceiv'd, the 


tranſposition makes better: che ſp- 


eech rising in thought; and, from 


loſs of ſolace in this world, paſſes 
to loſs of lie; or, as the ſame 


has it in p. 57, (1-14.)to a 


kfe that was double death. After 
what has been ſeen of corruptions 


by tranſposition, it can not be ne- 


eeſſary to urge the feazableneſs of 
ſuch an accident here. , The gen- 
tlemen who have recommended a 


change in I. 30, ſhould have conſi- 
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der d - that the epithet timely- par- 
ted cannot, by any licence, be 
predicated of their word car ſe, 


(or, corpſe) for it is not that which 
departs: but if ** ghoſt” is taken ſim- 
ply for * 0 ſuch ghoſt may be 


ſeen; an 


both the epithet. in this 
line, and those in the next, will be 
applicable to it: Out of one of 
those epithets" bloodleſs,” imagin- 
ation muſt ſtrike a ſubſtantive, = 
blood,” or, the blood, — to form con- 
ſtruction for the lines that come 
after; The blood being all deſcend- 
&c. . Inſtead. of followin 

firſt folio in 61, 19. the ning th 
have got a word from the ſecond, 


(v. J. R.“) which made the line 
nonſenſe, till the the found a cure 
e 


for — ſore * ration of 
ere. 
* Meine 63. 7. 
What ftronger 2 than a 


heart untainted? Thrice is h arm'd, 
—]** The Poet,” ſays the third mo- 
dern, * ſeems to have had in View 
this Expreſſion of Horace, — Illi ro- 
bur & &s triplex Circa pectus erat, 
&c. however he has varied it in 
the Application: and, by ſome 
readers, the conjecture will not be 
reckon'd unlikely. > it, in p- 62, 
(1. 13.) is from the quarto's, and, 
though the moderns make ſhift wi- 
thout it, the ſentence cannot do ſo 
uninjur'd. Five lines higher than 
that, is plac'd the Cardinal's exit 
and Somerſet's; for these reasons : 
— are neither ſpoke to nor 


he ſpeaks of, may 


mendation in 1. 
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ſpeak, nor have any further con- 
cern in the ſcene from that time : 
a later exit, as formerly, makes the 
meſſage of Yaux” more improba- 
ble: and an exit in this place may 
be thought (with great likelihood) 
to be occasion'd by a froke on the 
Cardinal; who is attended in his 
removal by Somerſet, a Beaufort, 
and his relation: The words of 
Vaux in that meſſage, do not (as 
may be tought) make againſt this 
conjecture; for the Lag fickneſs” 
the ſtroke's 
tition. 
1 8 66, 32. 


A one that ſurfeits &c.] The e- 
we owe to the 
Oxford editor ; it is certain, and 
both the lines are made clear by it, 
that and the twenty ninth : The 
two that follow, in themſelves are 
clear likewise ; But what ſhall we 
fay to the compariſon, that ſhould 


be a farther illuſtration of that 
which comes laſt? this certainly 


wants 'a link of connection, to 
make it anſwer to it's deſign. The 
link, it is apprehended, is this: 
"Tis but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art 
ftanding by ; for I receive ſo great 
pleasure from ſeeing you, feaſt fo 
greedily upon this 44% fight of you, 
that I am in the py 0 5 
that eilt, (feeds to ſurfeiti 

3 a 2 . Inſtead. of 
that in 1. 6, the quarto's have 
thing; diſcarded by the Poet ju- 
diciouſly, when he made his revi- 


Vol. I, 


sion; but retain'd By ſome, and 
made meat by others; though his 
latter expreſſion (that) is liable to 
no juſt exception; ſignifying, in 
conjunction with darntieft,” = the 
greateſt dainty that — 

| 69, 10. 
Tf thou bet death, &c.] A ſpeech 
recorded by Hall of this Cardinal's 
ſuggeſted the awful ſcene we have 
here, and this thought in particu- 
lar: The ſcene has never been eꝗ- 
ual'd on any theatre, never will be: 
but while the whole Poet was ſwal- 
low'd up in the thought of it, one 
or two of it's expreſſions eſcap'd 
him, and are leſs poliſh'd than we 
might wiſh ; they are pointed out 
in the J. R, and, with them, are 
ſome corrections offer d humbly as 
remedies. a 


1 * 6 

Look on 4 Dare 'The laſt of 
these words is a variation from 
the poet's-firſt draught, which has 
Ring, meaning —a ſeal Ning; 
which, in the time of this ſpeak- 
er, was the conſtant wearing of 

entlemen, and all who bore arms ; 

hallow, in the m. w. of W, (p. 
4.) ſhews a finger ſo decorated, 
with great oſtentation: And, me- 
thinks, the Ring had better have 
kept it's place here: the George 
ſhews more than was meant to 
ſhew ; (ſee the next words) and there 
is but little occasion for the ſurp- 
rize that follows Suffolk's diſcove- 
ry, after ſeeing his George: it — 

| 3 
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ſeem too; that, at the time of fpea- 
king these words, he is ſtill in his 
ragt; (v. 72, 1.) yet if George be 
retain'd, he muſt at leaſt unmufſle, 
open part of his rags, before they 
could © ook” on it. Let the reader 
decide. Of the ſpeech that begins 
at I. 4, there are no traces in the 
quarto's; in the folio's tis given as 
here, but prefac'd by Lieu. or, 
Lieutenant, as are all the Captain's 
hes beſides: it is fpoken in 
choler, which is allay'd by the 
_ ſpeeches that follow; and in a 
in of command, that cannot be- 
long to Whitmore; yet he is made 
the ſpeaker by moderns, and that 
without notice: and, to make the 
licence compleat, they all begin it's 
fourth line fa this manner—Nor can 
thoſe lives, which has no coherence 
with the words that preceed: coun- 
ter-poys'd” is retain d by them. OP 


* 2 44 7 
ove merine J For the reco- 
very of this moſt neceſſary line 
from the quarto's, we are indebted 
to the ſecond modern; and alſo for 
the correction of another groſs miſ. 
take of the folio's, relating to I. 5 
(v. J. R.“) © awiy” too is in him, 
and his ſucceſſors; but gather d, as 
was the latter correction, in ſome 
ſort from the quarto's : out of 
whom were pick d adh, and 
Bare head, by the present edi- 


difcovery, and takes the lead that 
belongs to him: The propriety of 


jady is feen at full in that word's 


explanation; (v. Gloſſary" ) and bare- 
headed plodded, the reading of other 
copies, ſtands condemn'd by the 
found. Lower down in this page 
are a number of new amendments, 
the firſt at l. 25; and the J. R, if 
turn d to, will ſhew the ſources 
that furniſh'd them; for only one 
is conjectural, that at 1. 29: the 
reſtor'd lines, 26 & 27, had as cer- 
tainly a place in the copy from 
which the folio was printed as the 
line mention'd higher; and what is 
given us inſtead of 1. 28, ſprang 
out of their corruption: As it now 
ſtands, the paſſage is easy and nat- 
ural + and fo perfectly clear, as to 
want no explaining ; other than by 
informing ſome readers, that the 


Captain's ſecond line is a ſtring of 
quibbles on Pole,” whose pronun- 
cation is Po. 


ſhewing his veſſel's colours, then 
riding in fight. In the third of 
these Hennes,” p. 24, the Poet in- 
troduces an incident, taken from 
Holinſhed, upon oocasion of which 
he makes his earl of March fay— 


that, henceforward, he would bear 


tor, and the right aſſignment of I. upon his target © zbree fair ſhining 


1. to. the Captain; who comes for- 
ward immediately upon :Suffolk's 


fins; but this three is for the ſake 


of a joke, for his author's words (as 
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you may ſee in the Sob00/”) are 
un in his full brightneſs: Whether 
the device of this place be fictiti- 
-ous or real, is what the editor can- 
not determine; but it has been 
met with in no ibook whatever, of 
which he has been ſearcher: if the 
Former, (which ſhould be the pr 

sumption, till proof appears of the 
contrary) this invented device might 
take it's riſe from the real one; is 
adapted moſt admirably tothe ſitu- 
ation of the perſon twas made for, 
which differ d much from the ſonꝭs; 
and the or motto belonging 
e utmaſt elegance, and 
would evan at his time of day have 
reflected honour upon an Academy 
des. Inferiptions at belles Lettres: or 
if this ſhould prove :atherwise, and 


dliſcovery be made of the device's 


exiſtence, it will however aſcertain 
his much reading, and [his taſte in 
these matters. One of the produc- 
tion d, is a legend for one of Lewis 
the fourteen cs medals, ſtruck u- 
pon ſome occasion of truce or ſuſ- 
penſion of arms: the device is —a 
— 
have ſome:resemblance to those be- 
foreius, but he were no equal judge 
who ſhould call them much their 


| Ko 0th It is not known from 


ce the Latin of the page after 
this, J. 41 %s taken: tis ſuitable, 
and introducid.with-prapriety ; x- 


profing the ſpeaker's feelings, yet 
Hiding from those who ſhould not 
diſcover them. 
Won bat rite: 6557 
Came, ſoldiers,\&c.] That the mo- 
derns Who could diſcover and æec- 
4ify a blunder of the very ſame ſont 
anly one leaf before, (72, 5.) ſhould 
let chis paſs them, is downright a- 
mazing: When connected — as in 
them, and the falio's, with 1. 2g, 
there was ſenſe (it is true) in the 
Captain's ſpeech ; but that of Suf- 
Folk had none, till this line join'd 
at, which:it was made to do elt by 
the Oxford editor, to the mutual 
advantage af hoth ſpeeches. Know,” 
an 1. 23, is from the ſame editor. 
The Poet's knowledge of Bargul- 
ut (v. I. a. came from Tully's-Qf- 
3 
very plainly, quoting the paſlage-: 
of dhis-books a very diligent ſearch- 
er after things of this ſort finds twp 
tranſlations; one calling this Bar- 
s—a Pirate upon the ſee of I- 
liry, the other - the Hyrian Rob- 
ber: they are both early, and the 
paſſage might be gather d from ei- 
er; but tis doubtful, whether 
the writer of 1. 31. would have had 


pieſt, perception of ſweetneſs in Tully 


from those tranſlations, or from any 
language indeed, except his own. 


76, {I LL X 
for our enemies &c.] These words 
and the following, to prince in- 
aluſive, by meer negligence of that 
-moſt iſlovenly * us the 
* 


„ 
folio appear there in wrong place, 
which they have been ſuffer d to 
oceupy ever ſince: the ſpeech at 1. 


24. begins with them ;- and a very 
excellent ſequel they muſt be ac- 


knowledg'd to what that Cade ſays 
before about his father: yet the 


* for” which they open with, imp- 


lies connexion with ſomething ; 
which ſomething they have where 


they are now plac'd, and no prop” 
erer could have been found for 
them. Inſtead of Vill in 1. 13, 
and again in the entry, the folio's 
and other copies from them give us 
Smith; and when this Smith 


comes to ſpeak, call him Weav- 


er: but as ſome of this Veavers 


ſpeakers turns much upo 


ſpeeches are prefac d by Vill in the 
-quarto's, and those of all his aſſoci- 


ates by chriſtian names only, reas- 


on pronounces Smith a miſtake, and 
-declares for Willi the matter is trif- 
fling. «> The wit of rabble 
quib- 
'bles: one of them, in a ſpeech 
which the quarto's give Vill, (77, 


13.) lyes in proof, it's laſt word; 


for the phrase 16 of prog, (ſpoken 
moſtly of armour, and ſignifying— 
has been prov'd and found able to 
resiſt) is wreſted to a ſenſe ſome- 
thing different, = has been try d,. 
try'd by long wearing. (OJ. Edi. 
What the ſame ſpeaker ſays of beg 
gary” (I. 8.) is akin to an allusion 


elſewhere; that it is the leader, and 


flaughterer like wise, of many. thous- 
andt. The quibble at 1. 4. is. diſ- 
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guis'd by an accidental wrong poin- 
ting ; (v. Errata.) in that line, the 


-heraldic word—feld is ſquinted at. 
A word more of this Vill. The 


rde without any previous ſen- 
ing- out, make him the bringer- in 


of the Clerk of Chatham at 78, 3; 


ſaluting Cade with these words — 


Ob Captaine, a prixe: to which 
Cade replies Who's that Will? af- 
ter which, come the three other 
wege, by Will, all in one: when 

ese matters were alter d, and the 
entry rejected, it appears to have 
been the Poet's intention, that we 
ſhould ſtill conceive Vill the taker, 
and the Clerk to be brought for- 
ward by ſome of the company 
whose hands he was left in; and 
not that he ſaunter'd in by him- 
ſelf, as the folio's and moderns 
have made him, with their Enter 
Clerk.” , To prove a usage that is 
ſpoke of in I. 17. of this laſt page, 
we are ſent by three editors to Ma- 
billon's Diplomata; which cer- 
tainly contain none of the letters 
that this Butcher had ſeen, with 
Emanuel a- top of them: it is 
well known, that the ſenſe of that 
word is—God with us; and as well, 
that ſuch a word would ſuit won- 
derfully with a puritan's letter ; 


) and, tis likely, was us'd for it in 


the time of our Poet. 
- 79, 6. 
Now: have at him.] After these 
words, Cade is made to enquire in 
the quarto's if there were any 
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more knights; and being anſwer'd 


that Stafford's brother was knight 


too, that he might have one to 
match him, knights the Butcher: 
this paſſage, two of the moderns 
(the third, and the laſt) put into 
their edition; not allowing the Po- 
et to think for himſelf, who well 
knew — that humour carry d too 
far becomes buffoonery : His firſt 
draught has abundance. of other 
ſuch humour in these ſcenes, that 
has full as good a claim for reſtor- 


ing as what they have pick'd out 


for it. It ſeems too as if a word 
in the next page, I. 17, had been 
corrupted deſignedly: from which 
opinion, the moderns are not fol- 
low'd in that word's alteration, (v. 
J. R.“) though it has quarto au- 
thority; the pun is better ſeen, 
and it's ſpeaker mark'd ſtronger, in 
this groſs: corruption. The con- 
cluding fpeech of this ſcene: ought 
to have been printed as verſe : 
those before it are ſuch, for ſome 
way; and we had in this ſpeech 
two perfect verſes, by terminating 
the laſt line with—/ads, and mak- 
ing are end the firſt. | 
382, 17 


Tu fend fome &c.] And Shakeſ- 


re's chroniclers tell us — that 


fuch biſhops did go, and that the 


enſuing diſperſion was brought a- 
bout by their means; but the Poet 
chose to effect it by Clifford and 
Buckingham, for the ſake of a bet- 
ter and more ſpirited agency. The 


* 
0 


manner in which he brings in 


queen Margaret is truly extraordi- 
nary : it has been endeavour' d to 
ſoften it, by what- is conceiv'd a 
proper wording of the entry; but, 
after all, it may not eſcape the cen- 
ſure of criticks, who will have ma- 
ny objections tot. . The adjuſt- 
ment of l. 30. in this page, and of 
I. 20. in p. 84, is from the four 
latter moderns; but the interme- 
diate defects were left for this edi- 
tor. : 
86, 13. . 

e these presence,| The intention 
of corrupting in presence is clear 
from it's being repeated; yet the 
ſpeaker is not ſuffer d to blunder, 
but is made to ſay presents by mo- 
derns. „ © /ay” and ſerge, in 1. 

are both yo” of 65 but o 
different kinds; and of French in- 
vention 'tis probable, to judge by 
their names, which are both French: 
it is obvious, they are both us'd for 
quibbling, and © hu am too; but 
the latter, with ſome eye to a ſtiff- 
neſs which there might be in Say's 
carriage, and which crept-into his 
ſpeech: for the opening of his ha- 
rangue in the next page favours 
ſomething of pedantry, which was 
likely his vice ; agreeing with the 
deſcription that follows in the end 
of that ſpeech, for which the Poet 
had perhaps his authority, though 
tis hid from us now: But in what 
he ſays e 86, 20.) 
he muſt have ſtretch d a point cer-. 
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tainly; in attributing to lord Say, 
who loſt his head in 14.50, what 
was due to cardinal Bourchier ab- 
out. eighteen years after, being the 
carlieſt æra pretended - te for the 
exercise of in England. 


The Oxford editor ſtumbles at a 


tine in Say's ſpeech, (87, 12.) and 
makes a change in It, — beaureous 
for *pecause;” not conſidering that 
riches are the causers of cultiva- 
nion, and that cultivation makes 
feet: His objection to a word 
in the next line (wealthy) is better 
founded, for it 'clafhes with the 
thought we are ſpeaking of: but 
were better to let it paſs as a 
fault, chan amend it as he has 
done; mixing „Which is of 
general import, with -opithets that 
are plainly particular. See a note 
þ- oy 14, II. in part the third. 
he conundrum that is put into 
the mouth of the Butcher at 89, 
12. is in character perfectly; but 
the joke ſomething higher, I. 5. 
may perhaps be j Eres 
good for him that 
can neither of them want wad meg 
tion; but if the firſt -mention'd 
ſhould, it may be found in . a. 
4. u. at ga, 12. 
r, 8. * 
Crying Villageots /] In this eor- 
rection dts, We have fol- 
d theithree latter moderns, but 
great doubt of it's certainty: 
the word ſignifies countrymun, or 


village inbubi un; and bob, "ruſtic, 


and clown, are among it's interpro- 
tations in ſome dictionaries; which 
latter, though with us they are 
words of contempt, and us'd re- 
proachfully, it is not remember d 
that villageom (for there is it's 
accent; not, as here, the ulti- 
ma) is ſo apphy d by the French: 
The Italians have a Viiliaacvo, mea- 

ning—raſcal and ſcoundrel, a vile 


and baſe fellow: which may either 


have been the word in this place, 
though of French usage; or Villi- 
g uA word that ſprang out of it. — 
current among the vulgar, and in 
ſome provinces; that is not ack- 
nowledg'd by dictionaries, admit- 
ting only of But if this 
correction be doubtful, there is a- 
nother:in'p. q. (made by the ſec- 
ond modern, and adopted by the 
three in ſucceſſion) which we now 
think to be abſolutely wrong, and 
the Poet injurid by following it: 
© majeſty could never have been 
corrupted by printers into Sancta 
as, but ithe quarto words ea- 
sily, whichiſee in the FV. R;“ and, 
having ſeen them, replace in the 
text, ſpelling them nta mac 
the line is of 4x 9 = 
n 


; | 92 9. 
1 J This:reading 
mould of: right be. adjudg d to the 


foutth folio; for there the firſt mo- 


dern found it, and he is followed by 
the third and the fourth: It has 
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on one hand, and diſputed upon a- 
nother with ſophiſtry: as the for - 
mer will occur to moſt readers, it 
may be ſufficient in this place to 
overturn the ſophiſtical, by obser- 
ving—that- claim d (the other read- 
ing contended for) is not applica- 
ble to a hip in these circumſtan- 
ces; for the pirat: does not claim, 
but attack. See the third and laſt 
moderns. > The © Gallow-glaſs” is 
often characterig d by that very ep- 
ithet which this editor has put by 
conjecture into I. 2. | 
| 93, 19. 
As for more worde, © more,” in 
this quotation, is a ſupplement ma- 
de by the moderns ; after it, ſuc- 
ceeds in the folio—" whoſe greatneſſe 
anſwer's words, || Let this my fivord 
report what fpeech farbeares. and 
this reading is follow'd by all co- 
_ prior to that of Oxford. But 
et us range the words properly, 
after the rules of conſtruction, and 
then refle& what we find in them : 
"As for more words, — let this my 
ſword report unh greatneſs -. 
wers- words what-fpeech-forbears ;" 
two unconnected accugatives, the 
latter unneceſſary; And could this 
come from Shakeſpeare? Iden has 
been comparing his /imbs with th- 
ose of : on a ſudden, he drops 
the com 
ord;” telling Cade - that that rd 
(which correſponded with his pre- 
ceding account, anſiver d bis wards) 
ſhould ſave further talking, as he 


pariſon, and draws his - 


35 


might judge by the ſize of it what 
it's owner could do: This is the 
ſenſe intended by Iden; and this 
the tranſposition has given us, in 
due order of grammar. One only 
of the amendments before, belon 

to this editor ; the ſecond, and he 
of Oxford, gave us those in the laſt 
page: but the Act's division is new; 
for that ſecond, who firſt divided 
this play and the next, begins his 
fifth act with what is here ſcene 
the ſecond ; which makes it more 
than as ſhort again as the laſt, for 
the proportion is ſix to thirteen. 


99. 3%» | 

A bose ſmile and frown, &c.] If 
there be to whom the tale is un- 
known that is alluded to presently, 
they may have full information of 
it from a note in Lambinus's Hor- 
ace, (Epod. 17.) or from that note's 
verſion, which the Oxford editor 
gives in his Shakeſpeare. The tale 
is made a frequent fimilitude for 
the wounds of a lover, by the Ovi- 
dian claſs of writers, ancient and 
modern: Chaucer uses it otherw- 
ise ; the application that he makes 
of it has ſome affinity with that it 
has in this paſſage: ſee his Sguire s 
Tale. The defects of 1. g. were 
fill'd up by the editor laſt menti- 
on'd: but there ſtill remains a cou- 
ple of others, (5 & 15.) which can 
only be amended by great licence, 
and are therefore left untouch'd in 
the text: In the firſt, is no appear- 


ance of measure; in the other, 2 


$6 
- falſe one; for, if try d, it will be 
found unreduceable: the only way 
that remains to make both of them 
that which they ſhould be - verſe, 
is by reading My name is Alexander 
Len, fir; and See, Buckingham! fee 
who comes with the queen ! | 
Ee: e 
" Wouldft bave me kneel? &c.] Be- 
fore we engage in diſcuflion of the 
emendation in this line, a new one 
ſhall be propos'd that will not re- 
quire any; namely, for to ac (in 
I. 3.) read to enact. The corre&t- 
- ed word in this line, is very wisely 
apply d by the parties that gave it 
mn third 1 laſt 1 to 
abſent perſons; but who are ſent 
for indeed, both in them and the 
fourth, by an abſurd position of 1. 
12. before this, without any auth- 
ority: a position ſpringing wholly 
from their own miſconception of 
this ſcene's nature; which has alſo 
lead them into other abſurdities, 
reſpecting the ſcene's division, it's 
exits, and entrances. It were diffi- 
cult to follow these gentlemen th- 
rough all their miſtakes, even in 
this place; and to do it in all the 
reſt of this fort throughout their 
editions, downright impoſſible; or, 
if not, would take up volumes to 
hold them, and anſwer no end at 
laſt, except perplexing. The ideas 
'of this great Poet were as clear in 
the diſposing his action, and in the 
place of his ſcene, as we ſee them 
ia other matters; and he rarely fails 


of this page is improv'd 
quarto. v. V. R.. 
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to mark both of them properly by 


ſome expreſſion or other in each 


ſcene : as they are both of great 
conſequence to our obtaining a 
thorough conception of him, it has 


been a principal object with this 


editor to mark those expreſſions, 
and, when mark d, to tranſplant 
into his directions of all ſorts what 
they plainly ſuggeſted: the ſcene is 


not encumber d with more than 


were neceſſary, and the few it has 
are worded cloſely and clearly; it is 
recommended to those who are cri- 
tical,—to bring them all to the teſt; 
to ſee if they accord with the ſcene's 
matter, and then comparewhat they 
find with' other copies: A confirm- 
ation of the reading in this place, 
and of the present application of 
*Zhese,” would be a certain result of 
this ſcene's examen. The laſt line 
from the 


| 101, 29. ® 

- "Run back and bite, ] For Run, 
the Oxford copy has Turn; an e- 
mendation much admir'd at the 
time, but a note or a place in the 
V. R.“ was all deſign d for it then: 
It is now ſeen, that tis entitl'd to 
more; and that twas exceſs of ti- 
midity only that rob' d it of it's due 
place, a place in the text: a little 
more reflection upon the words that 
immediately follow, and on the 


-change's minuteneſs, had quench d 


that timidity; and effected what 


is now recommended, the putting 
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Turn in the text. , /urking,” in 
21, is objected to; and /urching, 
and barking, propos'd for it : it 1s 
Join'd to el by a hyphen in for- 
mer editions, and that 'occasion'd 
the doubt, for fe/l-lurking. is cer- 
tainly nonſenſe: but this hyphen 
is of printers' invention, the words 
are diſtin, and the latter a very fit 


one for the perſon that ſpeaks it; 


objecting to his opposers the falſe 
colours which they put upon the 
cause they defended, that were as 
ſo many hiding- places when at- 
tack d by his truth. Voung Clif- 
ford is brought upon the ſcene in 

. 100, and, if editions are to be 
Follow'd implicitly, ſpeaks no word 
in it till the end of p. 103: the 
character's mark in this play, is 
ſtrong filial affection; which breaks 
out in a line of that page, I. 28, 
where his father is roughly han- 
dl'd and ſneer'd at: at I. 2. of p. 


102. begins a ſpeech of two lines, 


prefac'd in other copies by Cf.” 
only, resembling the other line in 
it's matter and occasion of ſpeak - 
ing it; it is therefore given him 


here for all these reasons, which 


(tis conceiv'd)are ſufficient. Might 
the editor have follow'd his fancy, 
and ſome reason beſide, he had ba- 
lanc'd accounts with old Clifford 
for the robbery committed in this 


place, by making over to him ex- 


actly the ſame number of lines in 
another, which his Son ſpeaks now 
in all copies whatever, and which 
Vol. I, f 


he muſt ſpeak as they are worded 
at present: Inſtead of 1. 24. (p- 
103.) the quarto has this line, — 
And fo, renowned ſovereign, to arms, 
hich it eee from the 
laſt ſpeech, and gives to young Clif- 
ford: but if the critick ſhall be 
pleas d to conſider, the propriety 
of addreſſing the King, how well 


the line connects with the others, 


and how lame a ſpeech beginnin 

with And; it is poſſible, he may 
ſuſpect ſome falſe dealing by-either 
printers or players, and incline to 
the aboye-mention'd fancy. The 
line after it is improy'd-from the 
quarto. v. V. R.. * 
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Milt thou go dig &.] A ſpecious 
interpretation of this line, given in 
the © Revisal,” impos d upon the e- 
ditor; and hinder d his acceding in 
time to a tranſposition another wri- 
ter has made in it, but has not ſet 
in it's beſt light: The tranſpositi- 
on is this,. "Wilt thou go find out 
war to dig a grave, and the ſenſe 
we ſhould take it in, Is not thy 
age ſufficient, which is even now 
ready to dig a grave for thee, wilt 
thou without neceſſity go and find 
out war for that purpose? the tho- 
ught is truly ſublime ; and it's 
dreſs, in this reading, ſuited to it's 
ſublimity. The lines that follow 
this queſtion, all turn. upon the 
great age of Salisbury ; and in the 
opposite page (at I. 15.) his fon is 
now made to ſwear by it, in 15 true 
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ſpirit of ancient and of claffical 
manners, and that by quarto auth- 
ority: the meer flip of a printer, 
whose 48 glane'd on another line, 
(I. 14.) has made him ſwear by his 
" badge (v. V. R.“) that he would 
wear that badge; and this reading 
is follow d. To this badge, which 
is deſcrib'd in the next line, allude 
the ſpeeches of Vork and others 
at the end of p. 101. | | 
4 * 5, 16. 0 
the premised flames &c.| Upon oc- 
1 this epithet, we 5 call'd 
upon by the third modern to ob- 
serve Shakeſpeare's manner in the 
usage of common terms ; many of 
which he draws cloſer to the word 
that gave birth to them, than is 
the ſenſe they bear vulgarly: pre- 
miced” is ultimately deriw d from the 
Latin præmiſſus, and to that word's 
— — made to bend in this place; 
in which the 's flames are ex- 
elaim' d for, . 
fore the term deſtin'd) and bring 
an inſtant deſtruction. The con- 
jecture upon a paſſage in p. 103. 
(ſee the lat W- 4 firen- 
hen' d by the expreſſions of a line 
omething lower, I. 213 for the 
only ſenſe of to lose youth in peace,” 
is to paſs it over in peace, not to 
make it renown d by feats of war; 
and, if ſo, the epithets in the paſſ- 
age refer d to, are ill-apply'd to old 
Clifford. The bemiſtick (L 20.) is 
abundantly more expreſſive and be- 
autiful than the boteh d line which 


the moderns have follow'd. v. N. 


R.“ If by © dead men's cries” (at 
104, g.) we underſtand, as we may 
do, the cries of men who have re- 
ceiv'd their death's wound, there 
will be no occasion for- dying men's, 
which is of modern invention, and 
hurts the verſe. | 
106, 12. 

So, bye thou there; ] There is found 
in the V. R. a ſequel to this hem- 
iſtich, taken from the quarto: it 
is full horrid for one who is yet 
but in the infancy of his wicked- 
neſs, and this might cause it's ſup- 
preſſion when the play was revis'd; 
paſs a few years, and it had been 
full of propriety. The full line in 
the quarto is follow'd there by 
ſome words that expreſs a diſcove- 
ry of the gn, and a remembrance 
of the Spirit's prediction at p. 24: 
but as action might do the busineſs 
as well, the words were diſmiſſ'd; 
for a looking- up at the „gn while 
the parties are fighting, conveys as 
much as the words. As diſcomſit s 
reigning in hearts (107, 4.) is not 
e a od nearly 
ally'd to it is propos'd in the //. 
R.“ The words of York in that 
page, I. 18, fignify—when occasion 
calls out on him. 
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. 1s your grace dead, &c.] In the 
diſmiſſion of But from this line, 
(v. below.) the ſecond modern is 
certainly juſtify d; but not in chan- 


"your into bi, which weak- 


ens the addreſs's malignancy, and 
almoſt makes the line nonſenſe : 
he is follow'd in both. The al- 
terations in 6 & 16, ſprung from 
thorough conviction that Spe 
and this owe the places they oc- 
cupy'd to their being fetch'd by a 
wandring compositor from lines 
contiguous : And it being no ways 
improbable, that ſome wholly ſu- 
perfluous words in the next page (1. 
19.) came from the ſame gentle- 
man, too are diſmifſ'd, and 
favourites chang'd into avour- 
ers: having injur d 1. 18. by tack- 
„ poo, oh it, the deficiency 
the line that came next was to be 
cobl'd- up ſome- how, and 'twas 
done as you ſee ; yet his words are 
let ſtand: by the moderns, and his 
other line ſhorten'd in four of them 
by putting out © orb have. . The 
$ ſurname, Plantagenet, came 

into the houſe of Anjou, of which 


York was deſcended; from an earl 


— 
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of that houſe having (in way of 
penance for ſin in general, or for 
ſome particular crime) gone to the 
holy land, and there fubmitted to 
flagellation at the foot of the ſepul- 
cher with ſome ſprigs of a plant 
call 'd in Latin—genifa, (Fre. fe 


geneſt; heath or broom) which, af- 


terwards, became a family cogniz- 
ance, and was worn in their helm- 
ets: to this badge of his houſe is 
Warwick alluding, when he talks 
of planting Plantageriet in 1. 6. of 
that page. > It is obvious, from 
whence the metaphor comes in the 
line before this : (5, 5.) those be- 
fore it are much improv'd by a 
change, of the Poet's own making ; 
(v. J. R.“) which the critick ſhould 
mark, and form a judgment from 
that about the due bounds of met- 


Thy father Lick, &c.] Certainly, 
not ; he was only brother to a duke 
of that title, who (before he ſuc- 
ceded to't) was duke of Aumerle 
and earl of Rutland: therefore ei- 
ther the poet's printer muſt have 
trip'd in this place, and 25 "fathe 
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er for- uncle; or he himſelf us'd a 
liberty that will hardly be granted 


him, —of conſidering the title of 


York' as inberent in Cambridge, 
though attainted and dying for tre- 
ason in the life of his brother. As 
neither the attainder nor treason are 


admitted by Vork, (as we have ſeen 


in the firſt of these plays, p. 35.) 
we find him claiming 4 
* earldom” in 6, 10. as his right by 
inberitance: the quarto reads that 
line otherwise, and is follow'd by 
two of the moderns; (v. V. R.“) 
but the reply is againſt it, and pro- 
nounces the present reading a cha- 
nge of the Poets, made with judg- 
ment: in other preceding parts of 
this ſcene, that copy has plain ad- 
vantage; as in 4, 18 & 233 in 5, 32. 
| which ſome moderns diſcover'd ; 
and in 6,-1; for which cause, it's 
readings are here adopted as genu- 
ine in all those places. 
2 ene ie nn 
VMill coſt my. crown,| Great has 


Us 


been the contention about this 


word cot; whose unfitneſs, or fit- 
neſs, will depend upon anether qu- 
eſtion's decision, Whether the me- 


taphor in this place be ſingle or 


double. We have ſeen in one re- 
markable inſtance a ſmall time be- 
fore, what the Author himſelf tho- 
ught of the long-winded metaphor 
in this ſort of poetry; And would 
he, who ſhun'd a leſſer with care in 
the paſſage alluded to, lapſe inſtant- 
ly into one that is greater? yet this 


is father's 
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is certainly done, if cet be parted 
with ; and either the laſt modern's 


cogſt, (in the ſenſe of—hover over) 


or the Oxford editor's ruſs, us'd 
_ inſtead of it. The words of 1. 21. 
are but the occasion of the meta- 
phor that follows, not it's com- 
mencement ; for we ſee another in 
coſt, whose proper import is - coſt 
me: The word is doubtleſs excep- 
tionable, the continu'd metaphor 
more ſo: expreſs the paſſage in 
this form, bote haugbty ſpirit, 
winged with desire, will firſt rob me 


of ny crown; and then, /ike an ow 
of 


ty eagle, tire.on the fleſh of me, an 
my ſon,” and all exception had va- 
Sid uni 0 2 0 va 
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Witty; end courteous, &c.] The 
defęct of this line, and those of two 
lines before, (6 & 8.) owe their ſe- 
veral cures to the third, ſecond, 


and fourth moderns: But whereas 


the firſt of these gentlemen tam pers 


further with this line, and opposecs 


"Witty" with wit, he muſt excuse 
us from following; for the epithet 
that he has put in it's room, (v. 
J. R.“) is the unfitteſt of all oth- 
ers for the parties tis given to: his 
enforcing the word he has chosen 
by referring to a line in the laſt 
play, (87, 13.) will have ſmall 
weight with those who remember 
the juſt ſuſpicions entertain'd of it 
there; and perhaps -it had been 
better to invert his experiment and 


mend that line by this, reading— 


ieee ee Pr.” IRE” 


courteous for wealthy: As for Wit- 
% in this. place, — we have no call 
to part with it: facetious is neith- 
er the only ſenſe that belongs to it, 
nor yet it's firſt, for that is—know- 
ing, ready of underſtanding; a chief 
requisite-in */olaters,” at leaſt their 
commanders, and proper (as we 
ſhould hope) to ſuch as are Kent- 
iſhmen. «> In four places of this 
ſcene, York is made to call Moun- 


ſuch relation to him, by the folio's 
and other copies from them: for 
the amendment of two of them, 
(v. V. R.) we had quarto autho- 
rity, the others follow'd of courſe; 
they all ſprang from the ingenuity 
of the folio compositor, who rem- 
ember d ſome-one call'd—brother by 
Mountague in ſcene the firſt, which 
he conceiv'd to be York, and thou- 
ght it muſt be ſo here. . Upon 
Edward's ſpeech in the laſt page, 
which. begins at I. 16, the third 
modern observes as follows: - It 
ſeems very probable to me, that the 
Poet is here copying the Spirit of 
this Paſſage of Seneca Thebais.— 
Pro regno velim| Patriam, Penates, 
Conjugem flammis dare; Imperia pre- 
tio quolibet conſtant bene.” 


3 15, 27. 

As for the | Ken! As these 
lines have been read and pointed 
till now, they are made to tell an 
untruth, that York's father, and 
not he himſelf, was the killer of 
Clifford's father: I bose = the 
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tague brother,” who ſtood in no 


61 
word that gives this falſe ſenſe,—is 
ſo near in ſound to the word it is 
mended by, that miſtakes are molt 
easy from even careful composit- 
ors. . This young earl is ſaid by 
Hall. to have been ſcarce - twelve 
years old at this time, but there is 
reason to doubt it: he was next to 
the earl of March in order of birth, 
who was nineteen at leaſt ; was 
made ear], as being prince- of the 
blood; and an oath was requir'd 
from him, to observe the articles 
between his. father and Henry, at 
ſuch. time as that father was ack- 
nowledg'd heir to the crown in full 
parliament : However this be, Sh- 
akeſpeare's ſcene is made much the 
tenderer by his adhering to Hall; 
and both the Ovidian pentameter, 
and ſome other flowers of poor 
Rutland's, have more of nature and 
grace in them from his being ſet in 
this light, — a forward ſchool-boy. 
In what he is made to ſay in his 
laſt ſpeech, the Poet had certainly 
an eye to what he had read in that 
Hall about Clifford's /n: that 
the family ſtood in ſuch fear for 
him after the father's death, that 
ſome. friend of it convey'd him a- 
way, and had him poorly brought 
up as a ſhepherd's ſon; and in that 
chate kept him till the. houſe of 
York was extinguiſh'd, after which 
he was acknowledg'd,. and reſtor d 
to his honours, | 


22, 17. 
That face of his &c.] The chaſt 
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and ſenſible reading of the line that 
comes next, is that of the firſt fo- 
lio exactly; and of the quarto too 
with but one variation, — Could for 
* Would but that folio having 
broke the lines falſely by meer ne- 
gligence,—making © The hungry ca- 
nibals would not have touch'd” a 
whole line, and the reſt two hemi- 
ſtichs,— the next folio comes and 
fills up the latter in this manner, 
—** Would not have ſtain d the ro- 
ſes juſt with blood;” out of which 
the third modern coins—juic'd with 
Saad, the fourth ut i th bud, to 
the utter ruin of pathos by intro- 
ducing conceits. Their removal 
leaves this noble ſcene without ble- 
miſh, or any other defect in it but 
ſuch as rose from want. of proper 
directions; which it has receiv'd in 
this copy, and (with them) ſome 

improvements in different 
places, fetch'd from the quarto : 
The prince of Wales is diſmiſſ'd 


too from being made a party in 


this ſcene as in all other copies, 
not without reason only but even 


greatly againſt it: it is poſſible, he 


was firſt put down by the poet with 
intention of being ſome-how an ac- 
tor; which he ſoon ſaw improper, 
and therefore drop'd the intention, 
but kept the name. 

4, 11. 


7: h 
See, how the morning &.] This 
line, and the three that come after 


it, are by the Oxford editor given 
to Edward; induc'd (it is proba- 


ble) by his having ſeen the two 
firſt of them ſo aſſign'd in the qu- 
arto, for other reason does not oc- 
cur to this editor: The breaking- 


out of the ſun furniſh'd this new 
head of diſcourſe, without other 


connection; and the ſuper-added 
compariſon (for 'tis not in the qu- 
arto) is adapted only to Richard ; 
firſt, as ſhewing his levity; and 
next, as ſneering his brother, whom 
that compariſon ſhadows. The pro- 
digy that next engages these broth- 
ers, has been ſpoke of already: See 
a note on the laſt play; 73, 23. 
The remaining part of this — 
exhibits ſeveral quarto readings of 
value, freſhly added: to point them 
out is ſuperfluous, it being done in 
the V. R.“ of courſe; and to def- 
end them unneceſſary, their ſupe- 
riority plainly presenting itlelf to 
the underſtanding of all readers. 
The characterization of Hector at 
25, 10. by hope of Troy” ſimply, 
his a eat th ed "The 
grammatical imperfections of that 
page, and thoge of the next, were 
found corrected to hand by modern 
editors; but the little merit of their 
laſt emendation is all loſt by put- 
ting up after fre,” which is faulty 
in all reſpects: it is no ſuffix to 
fire,” though it is to"burn,” which 
it follows in the very next line; 
and is likewise ſuperfluous, for fire” 
(a diſſyllable) compleats the meas- 
ure without it. 
33» 14. 
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Since when, his oath ts broke ; &c.} 
The act declaring Henry king for 
his life, and York his ſucceſſor, 
was ſworn to on both ſides; and on 
the king's part, it's observation was 
enforc'd'by this article, That if he 
broke or went againſt it in any 
| , the crown in that caſe ſhould 

immediately devolve to the duke, if 
he were living, or elſe to his heir: 
_ this article, which is no 
where fully expreſſ d by the poet, 
is founded Edward's immediate 
claim to the crown in this ſpeech 
and the laſt. To the four conclud- 
ing lines of this ſpeech, the firſt fo- 
lio prefixes” Cl.” that is—Clarence. 
„ Art thou” got into Richard's 
ſpeech- at 1. 20. through meer in- 
attention, and a certain feeling it 
ſhould! be ſo; Are yon is the rea- 
ding of copies, which they who like 
may reſtore. 

35, 6. | 


A wiſp of raw &.] There is 


certainly ſome allusion in this to 
the queen's incontinency; the word 
callet declares it, and the ſubſe- 
quent lines: perhaps, it was a cuſ- 
tom of old to have ſuch a wi” 
carry'd before women of this ſort 
when commanded to prison, to 
ſhew what they were, and to make 
a bed for their lying on. It may 
intimate only her beggary. % The 
image is undoubtedly heighten'd b 

_ reading—kernel for channel,” (l. 3. 

as is recommended in the © Canons 


of Criticim; but, perhaps, it is al- 
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ready ſufficiently ſtrong by taking 
channel in it's primary ſignification 
bed of a ſtream, or the ſmall duct 
_— it is ſometimes reduc'd wy 
The r pointing that line ha 
been 1 parentheſis, and a 
comma at /e; for tis not detach'd 
from the other, but directly the 
contrary, and their conjoin'd ſenſs 
is as follow; — M bose father bears 
the title of a king, with as much 
propriety as the minuteſt ſtream 
would bear that of—zhe ſea: There 
ſhould alſo have been the euſtom- 
ary mark at the end of I. 17. in the 
opposite page, denoting change of 
addreſs: for the two that follow 
are not addreſſ d to Clifford direct- 
ly; but ſpoken of him, upon ſome 
fignification by action of a refusal 
to do as Richard bids him. This 
ſcene too has receiv'd a number of 
quarto improvements, (the greater 
part new, as the V. R.“ will ſhew) 
ſome of which are of downright 
neceflity ; those, for inſtance, at 6 
& 27. of p. 34: which may ſerve 
to convince the more ſcrupulous, 
that editions, not authentic in all 
points, ſhould and muſt be resort- 
ed to for the removal of all imper- 
fections from copies that muſt be 
follow'd in general. Au 
| 36, 29. 
Thy brother's blood &.] Not the 
* brother” that we have ſeen in the 
firſt act, for him we ſhall ſee and 
hear of again; but a natural ſon of 
lord Salisbury's, Warwick's father :. 
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The' chronicler that furniſh'd this 
incident, ſays—he fell in an action, 
in. which Clifford fell too, the day 
before the grand battle: the Poet 
joins the two actions, and protracts 
Clifford's death; changing wholly 
the manner of it, for one that makes 
a much better figure in a work of 
this ſort; His phraseology in p. 
37. (I. 9.) is rather har ch; for none 
at this time of day acknowle 
* book upon in the ſenſe of —/ook on, 


nor is it met with in ancients : per- 


haps the place is corrupted, and 


looking on was his reading. 
5 a 39, 16. rere 
O God] methinks, &c.] The Tur- 
kiſh hiſtories tell us, that Bajazet, 
on his march towards Tamerlane, 
ſeeing a ſimple ſhepherd as he lay 
repos d on a mountain, piping, and 
tending his flock, ſtood ſtill to con- 
template him; and in the end, fet-. 
ching a deep ſigh or two, broke 
out into exclamations expreſſing a 
ſenſe of his own little happineſs 
and of the other's contentment: 
That this ſtory certainly furniſh'd 
the idea with which the Poet has 
embell;ſh'd this ſcene in it's ſecond 
draught, is not aſſerted; but the 
probability lyes on that fide : the 
printed Knowles is ſcarce ſoon en- 
ough, for the date of that is 1603 ; 
but relation might give it him, or 
ſome other hiſtory. In the work- 
ing- up of this ſcene, ſimplicity is 
puſh'd to the uttermoſt; and yet 
with ſuch maſtery, in all the firſt 


part of it, that we find ourſelves 
ſtrongly affected; in the latter part 
it degenerate, and we have there a 
conceit or two, and ſome paſtoral 
quaintneſſes. One of these conceits 


is in p. 41. E. 28 & 29; where the 
folio inverts © late and © ſoon,” put- 


ting Vn in the firſt line, which 
makes the other impenetrable: The 
present reading-is that of the quar- 


dge to, and —_ the moderns) the 
fourth only: 


e laſt line is the o- 
ther line's comment, for late is — 
lately; I was too lately thy father, 
(alluding to his youth) to have thee 
thus cut off; and, to 'make me 


more unhappy, thy cutting-off was 


by me. . Except in this paſlage, 
and one gloſſary word at 42, 23, the 
ſcene has nothing of difficulty or 


that calls for explaining: At 40, 


25. the fourth modern ought to 
have been follow'd, in reading 70 
me for © doth me: but not in two 
other readings, that are in him and 
the reſt; Sad for, for Even for,” 
in 42, 24; and months for years" 
in 39, 32: the  fleeces ſpoken of 
there, are the fleeces of lambs ex- 
pected, (fee the line next before) 
who muſt live a few years before 
the ſhepherd could hope to ſhear 
them: But to this interpretation, 
it is poſſible, there may be ſome 
demurrers; and months (the mod- 
ern reading) thought preferable, for 


more reasons than one. > 40, 1. is 


rightly fill'd-up by them, and their 


corrections are right: Perhaps, one 
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of them (ragen) ſhould be ta- 
ken largely in the firſt and prim- 
ary ſenſe of it's Greek original; 
which, according to Stephens, is 
facinus ab imperatore editum con- 
fin'd afterwards, to ſuch exploits 
as were manag d by policy; and fo 
taken, in general, by it's adopters 
in all languages. | ANT 
| 43, 26. 
Impairing Henry, &c.] The line 


after this was recover'd from the 


quarto by the third modern, and is 
in both moderns ſince : . But tis 
ſomewhat | ſtrange, the recoverer 


and they that came after him ſhould 


make no better uſe of it, than to 
begin a new - ſenſe with; joining 
this line to that which preceeds it, 
which the very copy that friended 
them (to ſay nothing of reason, 
which is ſtrong and palpable againſt 
ſuch a conjunction) diſjoins as in 
this. Nor is this the only thing 
they have fail'd in: for it might 
have been ſeen by them, that their 
recover'd line was not vaniſh'd out 
of the folio entirely; but alter'd by 
either a publiſher's or player's 66- 
tiſe, and then cram'd into a place 
where it has no concern. poſlible, 
and where it is not ſeen in the 
quarto which they were then ma- 
king uſe of. v. V. R.“ > Several 


other lines in this ſpeech, which- 


the Readings” will point to, those 

gentlemen had it in their power 

(had they pleas d) to have improv'd 

oy 5; ſame copy; Whose expres 
ol. I. 
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ſſion is ſtronger and properer in all 
those places than that of the cop- 
ies they have follow'd, which are 
doubtleſs corrupted. In what Clif- 
ford is made to ſay about Phae- 
ton, in the laſt lines of p. 43, the 
Poet certainly alludes to an obser- 
vation in ſome of his chroniclers, 
— that York's regencies in Ireland 
and France inſpir'd that very ardor 
for ſovereignty which conſum'd the 
houſe of that king who had weak- 
ly rais'd him to ſuch- ill - truſted 
heights. 


449/32, 
Who's foul is that &c.] In this 


line's wording, we have done as o- 


ther copies before us, follow d the 


folio: but not in it's aſſignment to 
Richard; or in adding to it as th 

have done, after the folie, the rl. 
line of the next page, and part of 
the ſecond, making Edward begin 
his ſpeech with And now: One 
would think it had been almoſt 
impoſſible to have ſeen the ſpeech's 
present division in a copy of ſome 
authority, and not to have follow d 
it; ſeeing many conſiderations, both 
of ease and propriety, ſpeak ſo much 
in it's favour. That Richard's 
words in 1, 1. are amended quite 
as they ſhould be, the editor has at 
present ſome doubt: fe departing 
in death” is a ſtrange expreſſion, and 
but little better than that which 
was in all other copies before the 
two laſt ; May not ſſſe and breath's" 
be the reading? the ngen is 
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ſmaller, and (of the two) the ex- 
reſſion more natural. >The third 
line of the ſpeech that Edward 
makes at his entry, is mandatory, 
and addreſſ d to troops not in ſight. 
| 46, 8. * | 
Would this right hand &c.) Not 
the earneſtneſs only which this qu- 
arto line breaths, -much above the 
line in the folio which the mod- 
erns have follow'd, recommends it 
to choice, but it's neatneſs and har- 
mony: and in 10. the ſuperiority is 
ſtill more conſpicuous in all these 
reſpects, but that of neatneſs eſpe- 
cially; for here we ſee the ſtiffling 
P 'd by the hand detruncat- 
ed, but in the other ſtrange reading 
we are led by grammar to think 
the left hand the ſtiffler, in expreſs 
- contradiction to ſome other words 
of the ſame line. >" be,” in l. 24, 
ſhould be amended by—zhy- and 
the quarto has a reading at 20. (v. 
J. R.“) that ſeems preferable to 
that in the text. The reflection a- 
bout the title of Gloſter, (47, 3.) 
the Poet had from his chronicles. 
In them too is found: the incident 
of the ſcene: that comes next, the 
ſurprizal of Henry; but the ſcene- 
ry, and the perſons furprizing, are 
points of invention: the name Sin- 


* occurs again in the f. of y*. S, 


and has a note on it there. The 
players idle direction at I. 26. — 
ter King Henry with a prayer-book) 
is retain d by the moderns to ſmall 
purpose; the quarto words it as 


here. The emendation at 48, 6. is 


undoubtedly right; was made by 


the ſecond modern, and follow'd 


by all his ſucoeſſors. 


50, 24. 
Brother of Gloſter, &c.] The ſmall 


falſification of hiſtory that was in 
this ſpeech, (v. below) was acci- 
dental, and the work of a printer ; 
the ſecond modern corrected it: 
But it has another of greater mag- 
nitude that was undoubtedly pur- 


pos'd, for the fake of helping his 


er to a colourable pretence for 
as Ha he defign'd to do; from 
her ſpeaker, who has a differ- 
ent purpose, we hear the truth in 
his Richard the third, p. 22, that 
this eld of Saint Alban , was Mar- 
— field, and ir Jobm Grey of 
party; whose lands this very 
Edward was ſieger of ſhortly after, 
when he himſelf was the conguer- 
or in that great battle of which we 
have ſeen adeſcription in the laſt act: 
the interview deſerib'd in this ſcene, 
was ſome three years after that bat- 
tle. The ſcene had ſome impro- 
prieties, which are now remov'd in 
this copy: one in p. 51, by conjec- 
ture; and certain 5 in 50, 53 
& 54, (v. V. R.“) by authority of 
the quarto impreſſion. 
ä 5 2 
Until. the — hee. This correc- 
tion- is much out of rule, indeed 
more than any other that is at pre- 
gent remember'd: yet neceſſity wa- 
rrants it; and even intitles it's ma- 


r 
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ker, the Oxford editor, to the com- 
mendation of all who perſuade the- 
mſelves that ſuch flagrant nonſenſe 


as the other copies present us with 


could not be written by Shakeſ- 
peare : It is highly probable, that 
omiſſion had been made of the 
bead in this line's manuſcript, and 
they were put at the end; and ma- 
king no ſenſe at all in this 333 
the ſagacity of the perſon that pub- 
liſh'd them coin'd the line at the 
bottom. The Poet's fignal depar- 
ture in I. gr. from the reading of 
his firſt draught, (v. V. R.“) was 
made with' judgment : the thing 
brag'd of is—policy, and the arts 
that belong to it, of which" Cata- 
line” is no great example; nor a fit 
companion to Sinon, to Ulyſſes, and 
Neſtor, to Proteus, and the camel 
eon. 
en . 
That this bis love: &c.] A word 
the folio has given us in the latter 
nee this line, (v. V. R.“) can 
been only a corruption of the 
quarto's* eternal,” for tis quite void 
of meaning; whereas the other car- 
ries good ſenſe with it, even 
though we ſhould not extend it to 
"plants of paradiſe,” as the laſt mo- 
= (it's reſtorer) e — ok 
And yet he may be right, bly: 
for 4 —— bis fury of com- 
plimenting, paſſes all bounds of na- 
ture and reason too in his finiſhing 
couplet; Which he who ſhall de- 


eypher with likelihood, will be a offer; And if truth 


is not neceſſary. 
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* magnus Apollo. King Edward 
is „. ere by chroniclers as ow- 
ing his crown to a ſort of election; 
and the knowledge of this may have 
induc'd the poet to depart from his 
firſt reading in 60, 32. (v. V. R.“) 
and give us what we have follow'd, 
but with doubt and reluctantly: 
for were Edward chosen in any 
way, tis proof enough he was gra- 
cious; and, of conſequence, the ſpe- 
aker's queſtion in 61, 2. is made ra- 
ther idle by this reading. All ex- 
cuſes for injury are properly t- 
ngs, if that injury pains us; there- 
fore, if © your forgery” (connected as 
it is in 62, 32.) muſt imply—the 
pain of your forgery, a propos'd a- 
mendment in that line (v. V. R.“) 


88 
mine eldeſt daugbter, ] Here, and in 

p. 69, (I. 29.) the words elf 
and elder, which had kept their 
poſt from the time of the firſt quar- 
to, are thruſt out of it by the three 
latter moderns, and their places fil'd 
by youngeſt and er; under co- 
— of Wen re with hiſtory, 
and with the Poet's own account 
of one marriage in a ſubſequent 
lay: (ſee his Richard the third ;” 
5. 18.) But the miſ fortune of it is, 
— that the busineſs of conforming 
to hiſtory is but half effected by 
these changes; for, according to 
that, Clarence was already posseſſ d 
of the elder ſiſter at the time of this 
may be diſp- 
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enſ'd with in one caſe, why not in 
the other ? the whole tendency of 
the ſcene after this, requir'd a ſup- 
sing Clarence unmarry' d; and 
under that ſupposition, the eldeſt of 
Warwick's daughters was the fitteſt 
to be offer'd in this place to the 
perſon of greateſt dignity : it is on- 
ly put as an offer, and an offer ac- 
cepted; we ſee a change in it after- 
wards, but cannot infer from thence 
that the offer was not made. An 
explanation of the matter alluded 
to in 63, 13. may be ſeen among 
the extracts from Holinſhed. 
4 67, 16. 
Nit better &c.] The ſpeaker's 
ſenſe in these words is a little myſ- 
terious: but, when the context is 
look'd into, we find them a decla- 
ration againſt ſuch intimate connec- 
tions with France as are recommen- 
ded by the perſon reply'd to : these 


he calls—tru/ting her, and expreſſes 


diſlike of; approving only the »/e- 


ful Ones, ſuch as treaties of peace 


and commerce. All that follows, 


concerning Edward's diſposal of 


crown wards, is taken from Hall: 


the abolition of this badge of ſlav- 
ery was one of the acts of that par- 
liament that reſtor d Charles the ſe- 
cond. . The only actual exertion of 
power from this editor in the ſcene 
before us, is thewn in the removal 
of © ſovereign,” p. 68: but there is a 
word in the page after ( done” in l. 
15.) which he knows not how to 


digeſt ; and was much tempted to 


have. remov'd likewise, ſupplying 
it's place with a word in the © Va- 
rious Readings.” | 


71, 24. | 

fatal feeds; So call'd as being 
the cause of their maſter's ſlaugh- 
ter; for the desire inſpir'd by Do- 
lon's account of them in the tenth 
Iliad, drew Ulyſſes and Diomed to 
attempt this adventure : The ſtory 
is in many other books beſides Ho- 


mer, doubtleſs; but, from the dreſ- 


ſing of it up in this place, it ſeems 
likely to have been drawn from the 
fountain head rather than ſome re- 
tailer. It is ſeen below what the 
old reading was in 1. 14, and above 
we ſee the means that reduc'd it to 
the ſtandard of Shakeſpeare's mea- 
sure; ſuch measure as almoſt every 
page of him yields us examples of 
in editions uncaſtrated, and ſuch as 
many of his pages ſtill yield in 
those that are; witneſs: one in the 
opposite, I. 17, and another in the 
page before that, 1. 29: these are 
left untouch'd by the moderns; 
their inventions not ſupplying them 
readily with ſuch fit means to extir- 
pate these offending redundant ſyl- 
ables middle, as they had the hap- 
pineſs to hit on in this line, and in 
others of the ſcene preceding and 
following: In the latter are found 
a couple of lines, at p. 74, which 
they (the four laſt of them) word 
in this manner; — 71] follow you, 
and. tell you what reply | Lewis and 
Lady Bona ſent ta him; very imp- 
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ortant things to be told to Somer- 
ſet, to whom the lines are directed 
in their copies. «> The unclaim'd 
amendments, by addition or oth- 
erwise, in all these three ſcenes, 
belong to one or other of the mod- 
erns aforeſaid. 
ea 30. 
rd of Ireland, &c.] This © &c.” 


ſhould imply a ſequel of words ſi- 


milar to those that preface the Ch- 
ampion's entry after a coronation, 
for they are follow'd by a ſimilar 
action on the part of Montgomery. 
The tranſposition in p. 81. was 
made firſt by the ſecond modern: 
the fourth fills up a ſmall defect in 
a line of p. 76. (I. 17.) by a - Here 
after ready; which will not be 
approv'd of by those who conſider 

e ſituation of the perſon the line 
comes from. «> © new committed” in 
p. 74. (line the laſt) is—lately com- 
mitted, juſt now ; greatly a better 
word than the now, ſimply, of all 
these moderns: moſt of whom have 
other metrical changes in these four 
ſcenes likewise, nothing to their ad- 
vantage. BY 
enen DF \.< 

my meed hath Ke. For the ſenſe 
of“ nerd in this place, : ſee the 
" Ghffary ;” where the explanation 
is ſtrengthen d by a ſecond exam- 
ple, nothing doubtful as this may 
be in the opinion of ſome readers. 
- Methinks, the epithet in 1. 32. 
accords better with a word in the 
J. R.“ than with that it is now 
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coupl'd to: the natural force of 
ſuch compound, is flowing with 
water ; ncr can it, without conſ- 
traint, imply—flowing /ke water, 
the ſenſe it muſt have in this con- 
junction. The propriety of the e- 
pithet peremptory (85, 20.) does 
not appear in that place, it comes a 
little too ſoon: it ſeems to have been 
ſuggeſted by a chronicle fact, (War- 
wick's peremptory refusal of all ac- 
commodation with Edward) which 
the Poet makes ſome ſmall uſe of 
in the following ſcene. 
- 88, 27. | 
Father of Warwick, &c. ] The di- 
rection that follows this line is a 
part of one in the quarto, which 
the third and laſt moderns give at 
full; but moſt improperly, certain, 
it being chiefly accommodated, to 
the deſign of that firſt draught, in 
which Clarence's desertion of War- 


wick is brought about by a h1-, 


ſper this ridiculous method the 


poet thought to get rid of by the 
bare ſuppreſſion of the direction a- 
foreſaid; forgetting, in his haſte of 


amendment, that there was a part 


of it neceſſary for our comprehend- 
ing the ſpeaker's expreſſions in this 
line and the next. All the chroni- 
cles ſpeak of this desertion as a 
thing præconcerted between the 
— — ſome conſiderable time 
before the action of this ſcene, and 
they are follow'd: by Shakeſpeare. 
The palace that Gloſter ſpeaks of 
in p. 87. (I. 16.) was that of the 
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biſhop of London, according to the 
ſame chronicles. | 

91, 15. | 

e a clamour &c.} The ſole ad- 
opter of this quarto word clamour” 
(v. V. R.“) interprets ita clamour 
of tongues; meaning, we may ſup- 
pose, —of many tongues talking to- 
R this Miſtake. he foll 7 into, 
from connecting this line with that 
which comes next; whereas it has 
no connection with any, but is put 
parenthetically. Clamour has no par- 


ticular force in this place, but means 


—cry or ſound generally: the paſſ- 
age at large ſhould be thus rang d, 

and thus interpreted; and more be 
did fay, that could not be diſtinguiſh'd, 
ſounding like words deliver'd from 
4 vault.” Inſtead of purging I. 20. 
Of an idle and accidental redundan- 
cy, a quite opposite method is ta- 
ken with it by the four latter mo- 
derns, who read and break the ſp- 
eech thus: Sweetly reſt bis ſoul! | 
Fly, herd, and ſave yourſebves, for 

Warwick bids | You all farewel, to 
- aneet again in heaven.” in which is 


great taſte and judgment, eſpecially 


in the position of © Toy.” 
| 93, 23. 0 
that's a threefold death.] Mean- 


ing—a threefold manner of coming . 


by it, which manners you have in 
1. 27: the expreſſion is faulty; and 
à light blemiſh to this otherwise 
fine ſcene, of which the quarto has 
only the outlines, rudely manag'd: 
The modlerns have contriv'd it an- 
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other, by putting til after tack- 
lings in l. 9; forgetting © handling ” 
and juggling acknowledg d triſſyl- 
lables, and ficłbling which they 
are fore d to get rid of by the ſame 
laudable method that they have 
us'd in this line: a catalogue that 
will appear in due place, accompa- 
ny'd. with references, may chance 
to yield ſufficient conviction —that 
lines, containing words of this ſort, 
ſhould not have been deform'd with 
ſuch botchings as the greater part 
of them are in modern copies. The 
concluding addreſs of this ſcene is 
particularly recommended to no- 
tice. | 


96, 28. 

Ed. Take that, &c. ] If the rea- 
der wants another example of mo- 
dern licentiouſneſs, he may find it 
in this paſſage. All except the firſt 
of these editors agree in giving this 
ſpeech to Gloſter, the next to Ed- 
ward; and to fit it (as they imagine) 
the better, diſmiſs Sprauiſt thou,” 


and patch the line up with And 


tale thou that: This has tam'd it 
indeed; and in this ſtate it might 
be ſpoken by Edward, had copies 
conſented: but as all the elder ones 
give it, and as it is in this copy, 
and taking it's latter words (as they 
ſhould be) ironically, it is almoſt 
too horrid for Richard [himſelf : 
Chroniclers report the fact diverſ- 
ly, as their extracts will ſhew; Sh- 
alceſpeate takes the way he thought 
fitteſt to give a ſtriking image of 
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that age's barbarity. An ironical 
and ſneering delivery is wanted for 
another of Gloſter's ſpeeches in 
this page, that begins at I. 13. In 
the ſecond line of this ſcene, for 
Hammes the Oxford copy has — 
Holmes; and we are told in a note, 


that there is ſuch a caſtle near 


Tewksbury : This may be; and it 


may be too, that Holmes had been a 
| Properer place for Shakeſpeare's na- 
ming: but Hammes, a place in Ca- 
lais* vicinity, was that of Oxford's 


confinement, and which held him 


confin'd fourteen years. 
| DO N48 | 
Where is that butcher Richard? 


This hemiſtich, and the line that 
comes after, are ſtrictly conforma- 
ble to the reading of both the fo- 
lio's, in break, pointing, and every 
thing, that word only excepted 
which is ſeen at the bottom: In 
the moderns, that is the four laſt 
of them, butcher” (a comma after 
it} closes the present line, and the 
other line runs in this faſhion ; = 
Richard ? hard-favour'd Richard, 
where art thou? where, for the ſake 
of keeping divels, or (as ſome have 
it) bel, the Poet is rob'd of that 
expreſſive iteration. of © Richard ;” 
and a punctuation is palm'd on him, 
deſtructive of al expreſſion. .The 
word that they have fo favour'd ap- 
pears to the editor to have crept in- 
to the text in this manner: The 
manuſcript had both e and but- 
cher: the one a ſecond thought of 
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the poet; who, in his uncertainty 
which to retain, ſtruck out neither: 
It has been ventur'd, to choose for 
him; and the good or bad of the 
choice is left to judgment. ws The 
folio likewise is kept to in two- 
ſpeeches of p. 97, V. 10 & 11; am- 
ending only the latter with a quar-- 
to word, *The,” to make it portion 
of verſe. | 


99, 3. 

What ſcene of death &c.]A hyper- 
critical remark. of the laſt mod- 
ern's,— that the walk of © Roſcius” 
was comedy, has occasion d a rem- 
oving this word from two editions, 
(his, and the fourth) and putting 
Richard inſtead of it : But whoknows 
not, that Reſcius has been us'd of 
long time as a generical term for a 
confummate actor in any way? nay, 
that 7ragic is uppermoſt in that 
term's notion; for this reason, 
that tragedy is the more excellent 
ſpecies? and if this be ſo, Roſcius 
will be ſtill a fit name for this capi- 
tal actor in the tragedies of the reign 
of poor Henry. «> The next page s 
correction, at I. 9, is ſo natural, 
that it muſt have been thought of 
by other moderns before the laſt, 
but they ſtarted at Ser; which 
they never dreamt of converting as 
— done into hoarſfe, and none 
would: but there is no cause for 
ſtarting at "croa#'d ber; which im- 
plies—ſet herſelf a croaking, and. 
may be juſtify'd by many analogous: 
expreſſions as well in books. as diſ- 
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courſe. The contracted word in 
1. 13. came from the quarto, and 
ſeem' d peculiarly fit for that line's 
ſubject: it had therefore the pre- 
ference; though the line has two 
other readings, (v. V. R.“) that, 
with proper pronunciation, are al- 
moſt equally ſuitable: Might © To 
avit” be diſcarded as uſeleſs, (which 
it certainly is) or look'd upon as 
redundant in ſcanſion, the firſt fo- 
lio had been follow'd, whose line 
is nervous and ſtrong. The 
JJ hoy 28% 5: ce) 
Thou camfi—] The quarto mar- 
ches two paces more towards a full 
heroic; (v. V. R.“) and in the 
three laſt editions the career is com- 
pleated, by Joining to what the qu- 
arto had given them — with thy 
feet forward: Happy words! and 
happy man that firſt hit on them ! 
for, according to him, the line with 
both it's additions is inconteſti- 
ble: this he proves by remarking 
— that Richard could not fay what 
he does in the three firſt lines of p. 
101, unleſs the words that he adds 
had been us'd by king Henry. But 
how if Richard's firſt line ( Indeed, 
"tis true, that Henry told me ) ad- 
mit a larger conſtruction than oc- 
cur'd to this gentleman, and im- 
ply—Indeed, my birth was as pre- 
poſterous as Henry has told me? 
may he not go on to confirm this 
aſſertion, which he acknowledges 
true, by relating another ſtrange 
Circumſtance that had not been 
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touch'd upon? this queſtion, tis to 


be doubted, muſt be anſwer' d affir- 


matively. But inſtead of looking 
forward for this irrefragable argu- 


ment, it had been better to look 
behind, and observe the ſenſe of 


his line in conjunction with that 


before it, being ſomething to this 
effect: And, if the reſt be true that 


Thave heard, why then this one thing 
is true;”—which fits a ſpeaker of 
Gotham. What Henry meant to 
have added, was—ſome inference 
from things not particulariz'd, ſtr- 
onger than had been made by him 
hitherto from ſuch as are: the on- 
ly imagination of this makes an ex- 
it of dignity, which in these gen- 
tlemen's reading is downright ridi- 
culous. The idle quarto addition 
was ſupprefſ'd by the Poet himſelf, 
on account of it's too great likeneſs 
to the expreſſions of 1. 16. «> The 
filler-up of the line above-menti- 
on'd has made a ſecond diſplay of 
his judgment, in thruſting-in bef- 
ore I have no brother" (101, 12.) 
a line wholly impertinent, and that 
weakens the other's force. v. V. R. 
> Whoever duly conſiders ſome of 
the latter lines of this high-finiſh'd 
ſcene, will find ſufficient induce- 
ment to think that Richard he 
third” was plan'd and perhaps be- 
gun upon now: the lines are nearly 
the ſame in both the draughts of 
this play, and the firſt draught's 
date has been ſpoke of before; the 
firſt printed date of his Richard” 


r 
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is = 1597. 
IO2, 29. 


. Thanks, &c.] Whatever me- 
rit there is in having diſcover'd that 
the quarto had aſſign'd this ſpeech 
rightly, belongs to the third mod- 
ern; the blunder of the folio edi- 
tions appears in it's place, and they 
who follow'd them gave it to Ed- 
ward: But if this diſcovery had not 
wholly engroſſ'd him, he might 
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have found in the ſame quarto a 
better reading for I. 24. than is in 
him and the other moderns; who 
miſcorrect the old folio, (v. V. R.“) 
keeping the. word corrupted, and 
changing that which was ſound : 
the line is ſpoke denilntdc, pointing 
firſt to his head, and then ſhewing 
his arm. The play's laſt emenda- 
tion is of this editor's hazarding, 
and his reasons are obvious. 


— 
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* Pro. l. 25. 

Think, ye ſee} Alter'd, by the 
third and fourth moderns, into 
Think before ye; expreſſions not very 
easy, nor an easy mode of amend- 
ing the want of rime in these lines: 
the method taken at present is not 
greatly liable to either objection ; 
and receives a ſtrength'ning beſides 
from this play's title in it's ancient 
editions, — The famous Hiſtory of 
King Henry the eigbtb. . The ſtron 
and fingular emphafis that is lay 
on truth and on true in ſome 
lines of this prologue, (9, 18 & 21) 
was always ſtrange to the editor; 
he ſaw plainly that these expreſſi- 
ons coyer' d ſomething particular, 
bat, . to pierce into t: 


— 


= 


| © a: : 
at laſt, it was his fortune to ſtum- 
ble upon a letter in Wotton's Re- 
mains,” that unravel'd the myſtery; 
and, withal, led him to the know- 
ledge of a more important thi 
Rill — the true date of this plays 
birth: The letter is in the Scho, 
among a few other extracts from 
that author; is dated July 2. 16133 
and relates a miſchance that hap- 
n'd in presenting a neu Lon by 
the king's players, (of which com- 
y Shakeſpeare was head) which 
it ſays was call'd - All is true, and 
deſcribes- with ſuch circumſtances 
as leave no doubt whatever of it's 


being this identical Henry the eig 
gbtb now before us: Here then we 
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2 a key to that conceal'd mean- 
of the lines above-mention'd: 
play's title is hinted at ; which 
(tis likely) laſted only fome few 
entations, and then was loft in 
it's ſecond one, being that we have 
ſeen. But there was another Hen- 
ry VIII.“ at this time, by another 
author: it's ſecond title like Shake 
ſpeare's, with the addition of chro- 


nicle; but it's firſt, Men you ſee 


me, you know me : The printed date 
of this play, which is 1613, may 
lead those who are not acquainted 
with it to think the editor wrong 


in his preceding aſſertions: but it 


is of earlier birth than that year, 
even as high as 1604, as is conjec- 
tur'd upon pret rounds ; 
n's 1 5 — 
— in 1613, being a bookſel- 
s trick; to erèate a fale of it uf 
on the appeatanee of 3 $ 
"Henry! *next, and principally, it 
has not any! ene Alas of the 
bg deſtiydiin the letter; has no 
grincipab piece in it of that reign's 
hiftory, but Hott matters chiefly; 
— at the cardinal's, nor 
belong d to the King's players :” 
bot it has a principal ige in it, 
of no bad humour between Wol- 
ſey's fool, Patch, and Will Sum- 
mets, the King's fool; who are 
doubtleſs. the motley coats that Sha- 
keſpedre reflects upon towards the 
middle 'of this protogue. © Other 
matters contain d ir it will be men- 
tion d oeeasionally, that ſeem. to 


have furniſh'd hints for this play ; 
and, if fo, are new arguments to e- 
vince the 3 s priority. 


„ 8. 

Thore fons 9 ] Thus the paſ- 
ſage is — gh. two they 
ho's : the two elder have Sunnet; 
and are follow d by all the moderns 
except the firſt, who ſticks to his 
folio, which ſeems in this to be 
right: for ſins creates a grofs anti- 


climax in this line; and encroaches 


upon the thought of another ſpea- 
ker, occurring presently after at 4, 
22. 9+ The Poet might well give 
this play of his the title that we 
have ſeen in the laſt note; for Hall, 

Stow, and Holinſhed, yield him all 
it's materials, even to the account 


of this pompous interview, as their 


extracts will ſhew. The odd tho- 

t about „*in the beginn- 
— h in p. 4 is a 
rain to exprefs the height it was 
carry'> to: the words have nothing 
obſeure in them; the - ſtate is 
-potnp's former condition, and the 
match ſhe had now met with - the 
ſuperior wealtk of the parties who 
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Bach Ke &c. ] Every 
preceding edition 225 the ſequel 
in this manner, — Became the next 
day's . till the laſi Muds former 

r —in which reading, 
one ener returns a ſenſt not in- 
tended;—the laſt day of all; the o- 


ther, no fenſe; For what ſenſe is 


erer wins as 


is, Each day exceeded the day 
after it? which is the ſenſe of 
next, ſimply, in common accep- 
tance, nor can it have any other. 
The Poet's th 
of the ſame kind plainly with one 
a little below, beginning at now 
this ml and, admitting that he 
expreſſ d himſelf properly, we muſt 
admit too the tranſposition that is 
now in 1, 6; it was taken from the 


Canons of Criticiem,” and may be f 


paraphras d thus: Each day, as it 
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ought in this place is 
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and he made the ſeperation that 
follows: but their other arrange- 
ment continu'd to the time of the 
third modern; who firſt ſaw the 
unfitneſs of giving Buckingham all 
the firſt part of it, his former ſpee- 
ches conſider d, and molt properly 
put the name after function: the 
other moderns concur with him. 
** the office,” I. 2, is — the office of 
© diſpering” j uſt before mention d: 
or the import of that paſſage is 
this; The deſignation of all these 


rose, outwent the day we ſaw laſt, ſports was in itſelf royal, and the 
and we thought it could not be eq- diſposition of them fitly. order'd, 
ual'd ; till another day came which order ſet all the parts that compos'd 


outwent that, drew all our former 
wonder unto it, made it it's own. 
„  Bevuis" (I. 27.) means the ro- 
mantic legend of Bevis, call'd - Be- 
vis of Southampton: ** cenſure” (1, 
22.) is us d for- judging, determi 
gs in * to preference: me 
"Has to them as à painting” (1.15. 
r them ſo freſh a col- 
our, they had no occasion for pain- 
ting: All these from one or other 
of the moderns preceding. | 
D', 32. 

Al] wwas royal;] A glazing inſtance 
this of the player publiſhers' negli- 
ce: Buckingham's name is pre- 
fix d to these words; and he conti- 
nues to ſpeak, in their editions, as 
far as the word © together in 3, 63 
1 then Norfolk ſucceeds * 

ginning with As you guefſe:" 

he laſt wise division was observ'd 


by the printer of the fourth folio, 


In — 


them in their due and full light; 
the perſons that had the office com- 
mitted. to them, diſcharging their 
duties fully. Ter (I. 18.) is from 
the four latter moderns. 

| 24. * 

lle gives us note,] For O, which 
the reader ſees at the bottom, all 
the laſt- mention d copies have 
this; but O is a preſs corruption 
of A or a, which (as all know) u- 
pon occasion means — he. This in- 
deed procures us a ſubſtantive to 
govern gives, and introduce the 
next line which wants a that at the 
head of it, But where have we con- 
nection for the ſentence that begins 
at this he? we ſee. a number of 
premises, propt by anceſtry, call d 


for ſervices, ally:d to affiſtants,' but 


no conclusion from any for want 
of the ſaid connexion: Which ever 
way it is turn d, or whoever turns 
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it, neither grammar nor ſenſe will 
be found in this long paſſage with- 
out a ſupplement of ſome kind or 
other after web, where the folio's 
have put a full ſtop ; a circumſtance 
from which may be infer'd without 
violence, — either a gap in the ma- 
nuſcript, a raſure, or ſome casual 
omiſſion, for which the publiſher 
could think of no other cure: Nor 
was any thought of till now by the 
editor; when, weighing the paſſ- 
age further with more attention, 
this ſupplement offer d; not pro- 
s'd as a certainty, but as a con- 
Necture with which the publick will 
do what they like: — but, Hider 
lite, Out of bis ſelf-drawn web erec- 

ting all] The building of his great- 
neſs, be gives us note, The force of bis 
own merit makes his way: this the 
wit may call—a building of the e- 
ditor's fancy, and a cobweb build- 
ing: but let him ſtudy the ſpeech 
a little, with and without the ſup- 
plement ; and he may chance to 
diſcover-firſt, the abſolute neceſſi- 
ty of ſome ſupplement''or other ; 
and next, the pertinency of that 
which is offer d. „ for bim, in l. 
26, needed not to be remov'd as it 
has been: (ſee the two laſt editors) 
the words imply for his uſe, for 
him to make uſe of; and the gr/?” 
which that line ſpeaks 
preceding line's merit, the fu 
that was in him.” The rectifying 
a moſt palpably wrong punctuation 
in I. 3a, is lay d claim to by a cou- 


of, is — the 
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le of editors (the third, and the 
Jaſt) with much formality. See their 
notes. Dt | 
$ 3 
He makes up the file &c.] Buck- 


ingham's allegations conſiſt of three 


heads: that the ie or liſt was of 
the Cardinal's making; that he 
made it (moſtly) of perſons whom 
he meant to burthen, not honour; 
and, having made it, enforc'd their 
attendance by his © own letter only 
without other authority: The ſec- 
ond of these heads was a little da- 
mag'd at preſs, for To whom to lay 
—_ never came- from a writer, 
though four editors have let it paſs 
without notice; and has ſtill ano- 
ther defect in it, which the * 
was drawn into by conſtraint of his 
measure, which led him to put z- 
pon where we ſee it, in of it's 
proper place before vb: a roun- 

er way is taken with both of them 
in the Oxford edition, which will 
not be follow d by crĩticks. . Some- 
thing was plainly wanted to make 
out the measure at the beginning 
of this ſpeech; the fourth modern 
chose But, this editor And: which 
ſame expletive would do no great 
hurt before bat in 1. 18; for 
though the verſe wants it not, the 
ease of ſpeech is improv'd by it. 
© filenc'd” (in 7, 2.) means - refus d 
to be heard, refus d audience: and 
plenteuus in the fame page, 1. 12, 
is put for full or entire; a licence 
the laſt modern observes upon. <-> 
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The whole ſubje& of Bucking- laſt ſpeech of Buckingham, (at per- 


ham's ſpeech in p. 6, begi 


I. 24, is taken from hiſtory. 
8 


„4. 
This butcher's cur] Wolſey was a 
native of Ipſiwicb, and his Baker a 
butcher, ſay ſome chroniclers; which 
accounts for the expreſſions in this 
line, and in I. 26: but another ſnee- 
ring appellative which the ſpleen of 
Buckingham gives him in q, 32. has 
a more remov d origin; it may how- 
ever be trac'd, and the present rea- 
ding eſtabliſh'd by more than one 
argument. This Cardinal held (as 
it 18 call'd) in commendam three or 
four biſhopricks, of which Durham 
was one; whose biſhop being at that 
time- intitl'd — count - palatine, this 
may have been the ſource of the 
appellation * count - cardinal :” but, 
unleſs the editor is greatly miſtak- 
en, he was alſo a foreign count, a 
count of the empire; either made ſo 

by Charles the fifth upon ſome oc- 
casion or other, or elſe enjoying 
that dignity in virtue of another of 
his biſhopricks, that of Tournay; 


and this latter way of accounting 


for the appellation in queſtion is 
the moſt eligible certain, as being 
the moſt invidious. This proper 
and energetical compound is alter d 
in the four laſt editions to Caurt- 
Cardinal: and with the ſame judg- 
ment and honeſty, © Thus et be (in 
the line next before) is chang'd by 
them into iet it be; and their pos- 
ition of the final parentheſis in the 


ning at form't,” and not at receprocally”') 


ves evidently that that part of 
it was not underſtood by them; 
but, in this, they follow copies be- 
fore them. | | | 

+ Og E851: 0070) 

He therefore priuihy] Of these 
words, the firſt folio gives us no- 
thing but priuily; to which the 
ſubſequent copies add He, and this 
editor theręfore; a word hardly leſs 
neceſſary than the other, and loſt 
by the ſame negligence. We are not 
to look for conſtruction in ſome fol- 
lowing ſentences, in which the pa- 
flion of the ſpeaker ' o'er - powers 
him; causing him to heap matter 
on matter, till in the end he forgets 
himſelf, and has much ado to reco- 
ver his firſt topick in any way: the 
reader's clue to recover it, is — the 
punctuation observ'd in this copy. 
>The ſpeech of Norfolk that fol- 
lows, loses much of it's grace by a 
change the moderns have made in 
it, you for Be: it is more polite of 
the two, to ſay of an abſent perſon 
you could wiſh he were miſcon- 
ceiv d, taken amiſi; than to a pres- 
ent one, that you hope he's miſta- 
ken. . The next page's corrections 
came from the third modern, whose 
ſucceſſors follow him: he cites the 
Poet himſelf to prove the firſt word, 
and might have done it for both; 
for both occur afterwards, one in 
p- 28, the other in 17. „ Beſides a- 
greeing with himſelf, which is moſt 


* qZUUUU—U— ꝗ —mmœ7ẽ — — — 
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material, the poet is brought by 


these changes to agree with his 


chronic lers: but he departs from 
them a little in Car, and in Mon- 


rtacute, as may be ſeen in their ex- 


tracts; and moſt of all in his Bran- 


don, of whom they have no traces: 


perhaps, the name intended Was 
Marney, (ſir Henry Marney, ſay 
CEN and Brandon was but 

the perſon presenting him : and if 
this ſhould be the publick opinion, 
it might be right to diſmiſs this 
unknown player Brandon, to keep 


company with ſome others his fei- 


lows, who have crept into other 
places of Shakeſpeare. An error in 
one of Buckingham's titles (11, 1 0 
has been corrected in this edition; 
but the printer's word, Her? Mord, 
ſhould have been put below. Fax 
Aa, 1e 7 
Ian the ſhadow &c.] Here is an 
ce of meaning, and the gr- 
ammar is not defeRive: b which, 
and by the pathos that is in chem, 
the attention was call'd off, and the 
words paſſ d unſuſpected. But one 
of them is certainly wrong, and for 
on we ſhould read out; the ſenſe 
is then clear enough, and the allu- 
sion highly noble and perfect: The 
cloud, which puts out this ſhadow, ts 


the ſpeaker's present diſgrace ; 


and the deren d fun his king's 
countenance and favour. Shri 
rection occur d too late to be iHſer- 
ted in the text, for the Play Rad 
been ſome little while printed. 
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7 am alete, Lee: Sgt re- 
Numer ta you; without which, the 
paſſage has no ſenſe: the words "of 


true condition” mean - of loyal con- 


dition, well- affected; and hath” 
(in l. 8.) aecords with down, 


which is imply d in the ſentence 


before it. An improper punctuati- 
on by moderns bis defoim d a line 


in the laſt page, I. 14; and one in 
this (23.) has been wildly inter- 


preted : > he © other means” which it 
— are means different from 
ose they were taking, to wit, pil- 
ging end robbing the country ; en- 
to tt by hunger, which they 
could not fr Aire. fatiſfy, being 
unfit for other. He, other occypati- 
ons or modes of getting a liveli- 
hood: The imagery that follows 
these words, (the concluding ſent- 
ence, particularly)i is, as the French 
. e 16-4 dernier ſublime. 
"174; 208 
7 Nui no primer busineſs.] Nei- 
het the temper of the Queen, nor 
her dignity, admit of our retainin 
the old reading Seng; whic 
(beſides) is ſtarting a new ſubject, 
that was likelier to retard than to 
forward the confideration” entreat- 
ed: The present easy correction is 
from the two laſt editions. S 4. 
like,” in I. 4, implies—alike to all 
men; — Vou know no more than 
others, but you frame things that 
all others know; and things too 
that they would not know, not eſ- 


teeming them wholeſome, that is— 


profitable to their eſtate. nay, 
in I. 23, ſeem'd a fitter word for 
the place than the modern ſupple- 
ment—A//: And the proper force 
of the words that follow that ſen- 
tence, we apprehend to be this;— 
and it's come to paſs, that this 
once tractable obedience (or, tract- 
able and obedient people) is bec- 
ome a ſlave to each irregular mo- 
tion of a will incenſ'd by oppreſ- 
' 15, 13s 

once weak — = oblique re- 
flection, intended (as we may judge) 
for the Queen; who, upon ſome 
occasion or other, had call'd the 
Cardinal's cenſurers—wea# people: 
nothing of this is ſeen in moderh 
editions, which change ance into 
—o#: To be /ich of this or that paf- 
fion (envy, particularly) is no-un- 
common ion, and the jaun- 
dic'd eye” may be remember d by 
every one; therefore perſons, who, 
in matters of judgment, appear ac- 
tuated by any — paſſions, are not 
improperly titid - c inter pret- 
Mes > Bad where Gall we Lud 2 
meaning for ſome words juſt bef- 


ore," benefit no further than vainly 


hnging 2” Near and under the line, 
the ſhark is ſaid to follow a veſſel 
(and a new-trim'd” one, i. e. new- 
caulk'd, tis Hkely attracts them 
ſooner than others by reasom of R's 
ſcent) in hope of getting ſome prey 
from 2 nothing comes 


79 
of this hope, the vain pleasure re- 
ceiv d from it is all 2 benefit 
which their long purſuit brings 
them, they ** benefit themſelves 10 


farther than by a vain langing. . 


The Oxford copy's addition in J. 
20, that of this edition in 16, and 
it's retrenchment' in 2, were all re- 
quir'd by the measure; the ret- 
rench'd words are uſeleſs, and ſeem 
a gloſs upon learned.” 

10-408.) > 11448 
u ben ys noble benefits &c.] 
Good and perfect gifts (we are told) 
come from above, and are given for 
our hengſit: but we ſee them often 
abus'd and (in that caſe) ill-phac'd, 
not well diſpos d; and when they 
are ſo, the naturally fair form of 
them is converted to aglingſi - Such 
is the ſenſe in brief of this paſſage, 
as low as fair: the conſtruction 
of that which follows is vicious, 
and muſt be help'd in this manner; 
Hir man, jo: compleat, * ** and 
ſo rare à fpe particularly, that 
we, ' almoſt "with Ii ning raviſb d, 
could nat &c. The latter words 
tranſposition was made by the ſe- 
cond modern, and follow'd ;- the 
third was the amender of Henton, 
p. 17, and he too is follow'd: this 
miftake's ſource will appear in Ho- 
linthed's extracts, belonging to that 
place; but it muſt have come from 
the poet, not his printer, and (in 
ſtrictneſs) ſhould not be chang d 
but obsery'd upon. 11 85 
VW £2; 18, 12, * 
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Whom after &c. ] i. e. And after he 
Bad ſolemnly ſivorn him (taken his ſo- 
lemn oath) not to do ſo and fo, This 
pausingiy enſu'd."confeſſion's" is from 
the three latter moderns; and is the 


word in the chronicles, where this 


matter is ſpoke of. That moſt ne- 
word in I. 18. did not get 
into the text till the time of the 
fourth folio; nor the other in the 
page that comes next, 1. 14, till 
that of the ſecond modern; and 
only in the Oxford edition are the 
words of I. 15. rang'd as here: 
tower is there a diſſyllable. , In 
the ſame page the expreſſion of 1. 
21. would be much neater, if, with 
the Oxford editor, we read he wo- 
wld: the preceding ſentence's be” 
will not ſerve, without harſhneſs;; 
as Was imagin'd it might, when we 
declin'd the amendment. ory: 
i this TRA 
 #range myſteries? | This is but 
— 8 we have in the next 
page at I. 24, where the quality is 
moſt apparently put for the perſon, 
"vanities meaning vain ones, Cre- 
atures wholly made up of them; ſo 
myſteries, in this place, are - myſ- 
terious ones, beings wholly a myſt- 
ery, wholly incomprehenſible: The 
plain import of juggle, is - convert 
y juggling : a practice anciently 
credited, and alluded: to here ; but 
with a quære, whether that could 
have been the caſe in this inſtance, 
where the converſion was ſo ſtran 


> The ridicule of these fravel d 


gallants” is ſet forth in three main 


articles, their looks, their gait, and 
their dreſs: The painter of the ſe- 
cond, lord Sands, alledges - that a 
ſtranger, one tbut never ſaw them 
pace before, would take it they had 


9 ; but, ſurely, one who 


had ſeen them could beſt judge of 
the difference, and was likelieſt to 
make ſuch a remark on it : ſhould 
this ſenſe be thought fitteſt, a ſlight 
change would give it, that of ne- 
ver to ever. Spavin is a disease 
among horſes, affecting the ham: 
and the other disorder (which the 
Oxford copy calls — fring-balt) is 
. e £4 kin to it, but had a 
different ſeat, namely that muſcle 
of the tibia, that joins the calf to the 
heel: the gait of one affected by 
either of them, would (of courſe) 
have that ſuperlative ſtiffneſs that 
is here aſcrib'd. to these courtiers. 
Neither the corrections in this 
page, nor that in the opposite, be- 
BE to this editor: the two latter 


came firſt from the fourth folio, 
10 236 |; 2 „ IO. f | | 
A ;firſt>good company,] For this 


elegant compound, and alſo for the 
right punctuation; of a line in the 
laſt page, (I. 20; which had no 
ſtop before between in and whe- 
rewithal”) we are oblig'd to the 
third modern: but he might have 
ſpar d his explaining; for there is 
no ſenſe ſo rude that does not ſee 
immediately the force of both paſ- 
ſages, and (withal) the propriety of 


rr mo. Snam oc ca. 
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his reading in both. The Oxford e- 
ditor's departure from one of them 
(that in this page) might have been 
aſcrib'd to caprice only, and a paſ- 
ſion for doing ſomething himſelf, 
did we not ſee him ſoon after (24, 
15.) falling-in with 'an ill-judg'd 
correction (cue for cure )of the ſe- 
cond and firſt moderns': Sands is 
but aſſuming a character that fir 
Thomas Lovel had wiſh'd on him, 
—of one that had cure of ſouls, or 
a confeſor; though, perhaps, he 
means bodies. 


vo Dh gs 3. 11s 
VI may choose 2 play. This paſ- 
ſage was both corrupt and defect- 
ive: the corruption lying in ate, 
which ſhould have been may; the 
defect in the word that 2 

y, whose ſhould be gothick: 
This at leaſt & the — idea of 
it, and (he believes) will be that of 
moſt readers; who will hardly re- 
liſh the Oxford copy s- may make, 
and the other reading till leſs. > 
These words are in character, and 
ſo is the health that follows : And 
in the Lady's reply to it, (however 
we may condemn it as groſs, at this 
time of day) the Poet ſhews his gre- 
at inſight; for in this addiction to 
levities lay her character, or that 
which diſtinguiſh'd her, and ſhe 


bled for them ſhortly: he gives us 


only this trait of it, his purpose 

leading him contrary; but tis a 

ſtrong one, and may ſerve inſtead 

of . _ The King's portrait 
8 


81 
has always been acknowledg'd a fi- 


niſh'd one; and all who rise from 
the reading of it, rise with a full 
perſuasion that they have ſeen the 
identical Henry lay'd on paper: one 
minute part of it, isa certain co- 
arſeneſs of diction, that has it's dig- 
nity too; of this, the concluding' 
words of this a& exhibit a ſpeci- 
men, and there is another before it 
in his reply to the Chamberlain. 
The frequent mention of barges, in 
this ſcene and the laſt, may ſurp- 
rize a reader who is not much of 
an anti : © York-place” he will 
know to be Whitehall, from what 
follows afterwards in p. 81; But 
where could the King or his Lord 
Chamberlain come from, that they 
wanted a barge? chronicles will tell 
him, — from Bridewell ; which was 
then the King's palace, or (rather) - 
one of his palaces, but the reſt were 


in the city. 


29, 7. 

Was either 74 in bim, &c.] 
meaning produc d no effect at all 
on his judges, or (at moſt) a vain 
pity. Of these pages amendments, 
(this, and 28.) the firſt only belongs 
to the present editor: the other two 


are in moderns, but were found in 
the fourth folio. 


Is 13. 

Shall mark — grave.] This is 
ſpoke upon occasion of Lovel's aſk- 
ing to be forgiven of Buckingham, 
if he yet bore him © malice: the o- 
ther, in reply, calls this _— 

3 
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"platk envy;” declaring, that it hall 
never be ſaid of him, — he left the 
world with fuch a paſſion about 
him ; the imputation of ſuch a one 
ſhould never h lactrm his grave, ſet 
a black mark on it, in token of con- 
demning the man that lay there : 
The ancient cuſtom of ſentencing 
by white or black ſtones, is known 
fafficiently. The correction is in 
the two fatter moderns ; that be- 
fore it, in four of them. | 
W 
in all 98 !] As all th 
follows these words relates to one 
busineſs only, it ſeem d highly pro- 
bable the printer had committed in 


0 


his place the reverſe of his miſtake 


in I. 29; ing Bit for © this,” as 
chere © 2e for "bk ;”* which the 
moderns have alter'd, after the fou- 
th folio. The ſupplementary word 
in the laſt „ I. 26, we owe to 
the fourth modern. The next 
- ge's correction (at I. 7.) is in the 
hd modern; but his ſucceſſor 
claims it, and interprets pine? 
ſhape: very rightly observing—that 


"*ptch" has no conſonance with the. 


preceding line's metaphor, which 
is taken from unbak d dough. > 
Such a hump” as that line ſpeaks of, 
are Shakeſpeare's numbers eonſid- 
er d by all his editors, the four lat- 
ter eſpecially; for the pinch that 
pleases their fancy, that they are 
made to wear in numberleſs places, 
by contortions of all ſorts: to the 


certain deſtruction of one beauty, 


that is variety; moſtly, of many 
others; and often, of ſenſe itſelf, or 
(at the leaſt) of fit language. 


36, 28. 
Kin. Who's there? ba] Juſt ſuch 


a ha as the present, and made on 


ſuch an occasion, has the writer of 
* When you ſee me, you know me” put 
into — 3 o hie Henry; * 
makes Summers observe on it, nay 
an hee once ery ha, neere a man in 
the court dare for his head ſpeake 
againe, lye cloſe coſin Patch, for 
coſin Patch was crept under the ta- 
ble: but Will, by a device, draws 
him out again, and, in the ſtrength 
of a“ filke point, entices him to go 
up to the King and cry — Boh! 
for which Patch is lay'd flat, but 
the King is fetch d out of his mood 
dy it; which mood is the very pa- 
_— that we have here, nod ſo 
is the King's e nt and 

ſture when faluted by—Boh! Con- 
ſulting the play again, we find the 


gut in it that Shakeſpeare al- 


ludes to, as well as the /o: (v. 
Prologue, I. 19.) and a ſcene at the 
end of it may have given birth to 
this play's council-ſeene, though 
their ſubjects be different; this, 
concerning Cranmer and Gardiner; 
the other, an attack of the ſame 
Gardiner's upon Harry's laſt queen, 
which had a ſimilar iſſue; but the 
ſcene of When you ſve me, you know 
me is as low and ridiculous as that 
of Shakeſpeare is noble. 
| 40, 15. 
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Ye, 4 that quarrel, fortune,] A 
re ſomewhat too daring ; for 
* quarrel is undoubtedly us'd in 
the ſenſe of thing made of quar- 
rel or croſſneſs, a compound of it, 
a thing often at variance with her 
lateſt and beft favourites: The word 
has boen interpreted—arrow, a ſenſe 
the Poet was ſtranger to; and made 
—_ las, and guarr ler, elisions 
of great harmony. «> This ſcene's 
characteriſtic is ease; an ease it's 
aature demanded, and the charac- 
ters of two of it's ſpeakers: But 
this ease it is lighten'd of in abun- 


dance CI IT | 
21. 


of this ſpecoh, in F. 11 

the next page, and in others that 
will be found upon ſearch in the 
four laft editions: 1 
ſhould have nothing to guide hi 
but their punctuation, —— 
perceive in d.. af that page, Tes, 
vou do well to cry tnoth and troti 
ur give those, and the words that 
follow, the inflexion was proper to 
them. The ie of Bath,” it is li- 
kely, lent this the maxim 
which ſhe vents ſomething higher. 
I. 2. &c. 


| 42, 7. | 
That you may, fair lady, &c.) The 
„Ber of — 8 can k ill 
be carry d forward or imply'd in 
the next, as the be that was re- 
mark d lately in the latter end 


of a note on p. 18 a repetition was 


neceſſary, and the ſentence is ac- 
cordingly furniſh'd with it. That 
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which follows these two, and is u- 
ſher'd in by them, was not a little 
ing in the choice of "of you” 


or to you ;” but the firſt appearing 
liable to feweſt objections, that de- 


termin'd the editor. © zo you,” which 
has been chosen by the four latter 
para — the ſentence ambi- 
guous ; for, with that, pi may 
either fignify—the opinion the king 
has of the lady, or that the lady 
ſhould have of the king ; and their 
reading has yet another fault in it, 
in that we ſec it repeated in the 
very next line: But, allowing that 


ading for in 1. 17. inſt 
the ſecond and fourth moderns 


make a greater connection between 
the parts of that ſpeech than their 
author intended: his ©a#” is not to 
be underſtood of interior ſervices, 
as that reading would make it, but 
of ſome unnam'd outward ones ; 
which the ſpeaker modeſtly ſays 
are of no value, nothing,” even 
though ſhe could extend them be- 
yond her ability; and then pro- 
ceeds to ſay the ſame of her inward 
ones, prayers and wiſhes.” The 
propos d change of an n in 


43, 10. can by no means be aſſent- 


142 


$4 


ed to: we ſee, in that expreſſion, a 
true comic whimſicalneſs; in for 
to- pence, an unſuiting vulgarity 
that ſubverts humour. v. the Re- 
visal” on that paſſage. 
| 45. 10. 

Que. Sir, I desire you &c.] Much 
of this ſpeech's language as well as 
it's matter, of the King's in p. 50, 
and ſome other of the Queen's in 
this ſcene & the next, is taken from 
ſome in Stow and in Holinſhed, 
which are doubtleſs the identical 
ſpeeches (or very near it) that were 
made upon this occasion by the 
great perſons to whom they are gi- 
ven: the Poet's judgment is very 


conſpicuous, in the ſelection of 


what he has taken; the new wor- 

ding, and new diſposal, of other 
parts; and ſo artful an intermix- 
ture of freſh matter, that all ap- 
pears of a piece. «> In rejecting 
Or before which,” (1. 26.) that 
ſentence is no longer pronounce- 
able, in the four laſt editions, in it's 
proper and true way; to wit — an 
ictus on hour, to which mine in 
the ſentence after is opposite. The 
full ſtop at © diſcharg'd” (1. 31.) is 
ſeen only in the third and laſt mo- 
derns; in all copies beſides, the 
ſentence is moſt improperly put 
interrogatively, The next page's 
correction (I. 28.) appear'd firſt in 
the fourth folio. | 

40 8. | 
- although not there &c.] A full 


proof this, that the ſpeaker had 
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not been flander'd in what is im- 


puted to him by the Queen in 48, 
18: for the expreſſions of this ſen- 
tence import a threat of the Queen; 
that, without a further amends, a 
refuting her charge would not at- 
J, however it might at that time 
unlogſe him in their presence before 
whom it was brought. The mea- 
sure of the line after this, the mo- 


derns could not away with; fo i 


does the office of *qwwhether ever in 
four of them: but the line renoun- 
ces any ſuch helps, as make a real 
and great fault in it's language, un- 
der colour of mending one in it's 
measure that is purely imaginary ; 


for if examples will juſtify, they 


may be found in great numbers in 
genuine copies, and that without 
going far for them. Juſt as good a 
cure as the laſt is adminiſter d by 
all the ſame gentlemen to another 


line of this ſpeech, $9» Kh where 
y 


"fo the”is diſcharg d em, and 
" that might" brought from the line 
above it and ſet before Be; by 


which judicious arrangement, the 
force of I. 2. is inconceivably wea- 


ken'd, to fay nothing of other inju- 
ries. The word diſcharg'd from this 
copy ſeems to have been put in by 
one who thought it was neceſſary, 
and that without it was no gram- 
mar. Hp, (which was but lately 
attended to) in old editions is — 
pale, whose reſtoration is not 
desir'd by the ear. 


50, 32. 
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The bosom of my conſcience,) The 
ſpeech that was Shakeſpeare's mo- 
del in this, has bottom br bam; 
for which reason, the third modern 
inclines to think it ſhould be fo 
here; and his ſucceſſor puts the 
word in his text, aſſigning no rea- 
son: and no ſufficient one can be; 
for the present phrase is a good 
one, importing my innermoſt con- 
ſcience; whose owner this ſame 
. e thunder, ſhook, en- 
ter d, and ſet a region a trembling. 
The ſpeaker's phrase in I. 16. 1s 
more easy to be conceiv'd than ex- 
plain'd, for words can hardly come 


up to it : the fitteſt that now offer, 


are that the King aſſures the aſ- 
ſembly, to whom he turns himſelf 
now, he lays the whole of my lord 
Cardinal open to them in regard to 
this point, or as far as this queſtion 
goes. * Two of this page's errors 
ſtand corrected by the four latter 
moderns : but their petty ſervice in 
those lines, is a moſt inadequate re- 
compence for the injury their Au- 
thor ſuſtains by them in diſmiſſing 
the final / of 1. 14. 
52, 29. 

My learn d &c.] Cranmer was 
ſent abroad by the King, on his own 
motion, to collect opinions concer- 
ning the marriage from all the pri- 
ncipal learned eſtabliſhments thro- 


ughout Europe: this matter, which 


is but hinted at here, is explain'd 
afterwards; but in ſuch words as 
imply—that the arguments and rea- 


4 
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sons of Cranmer had brought those 
learned bodies over to his opinion, 
which was ſtrong for divorcing. v. 
the beginning of Suffolk's firſt ſp- 
eech in p. 62. The proper point- 
ing of 1. 8. in this page, came firſt 
from the third modern : all editi- 
ons before him making abſolute 
nonſenſe of it, and of another line 
too, by having no ſtop at "/ummons,” 
and a full point after unſollicited. 


US 1 # 

Ido not lte e. The manuſcript 
D of this line, was (per- 

ps) a ſemi- colon at ont, and a 
comma as now: their firſt printer 
inverted them; laying, by that me- 
ans, a foundation for greater blun- 
ders, for his ſemi- colon at coming 
is become a full ſtop in modern co- 
pies: But what ſtrange introducti- 
on are the words Now I think on't” 
to the reflection concerning these 
Cardinals? as if that, which muſt 
have often occur'd to her, was the 
growth of the present moment: to 
the ſentence preceding them, they 
are even a neceſſary addition; as 
the pronouncer will feel, if he puts 
himſelf in the Queen's ſituation, — 
ruminating, with frequent and large 
pauses, and at loſs where to fix. 
"affairs" is- the affairs of their funce- 
tion. The concurrence of rung 
and © ſþring” in the Song offended 
the ſecond modern; the firſt is th- 
erefore made—roſe, by him and his 
Oxford copyiſt: No editions di- 
vide it. 
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| 5. A. * 
Jam forry, &c.] By © integrity” is 
Ba nr faithful Aulcherge of a 
particular duty, for a general courſe 
of it could never be the ground of 
* ſuſpicion :* the parenthetical line is 

intended to ſhew in what that par- 
- ticular duty conſiſted, namely—in a 
performance of ſuch ſervices, to 
which his office oblig'd him, as (he 
would inſinuate) were as much di- 
rected to her good whom he ad- 
dreſſes as to that of the King: This 
explanation alone may ſerve to ſhow 
the unfitneſs of a propos d tranſpo- 
sition of the third and fourth lines; 
but a further reason againft it may 
be gather d from the flow of this 
period, which under ſuch a tranſ- 
posal were leſs rhetorical. , The 

circumſtance of addreſſing in Lat- 
in, the Poet had from his chronicle, 
but no Latin of any kind: that in 


the page before is his own; and, 


reſpecting only the flow of it, may 
vye with any rhetorical ſentence in 
that language that can be produc'd: 
And yet (which was not diſcover'd 


till lately) he has made it bend to 


his purpose: for this Latin is a full 
and perfect heroic, as we measure 
them, and an hemiſtich of three 
feet, and ſhould have been printed 
ſo, the hemiſtich being afterwards 


perfected by one of the Queen's, 


g. You would have it ac- 
counted for. Mentis, and the he- 


roic's firſt word, (which ſuffers no 
ſynalzpha) are trochees; and. the 


- 


Present play 


two laſt ſyllables of the word that 
concludes it, do not enter into the 


ſcanſion; and this is alſo the caſe 
with the ſame ſyllables of the word 


fereniſima, middle ſyllables of a 


verſe of fix feet: for this middle 
redundancy of two ſyllables has ex- 
amples in plenty ; ſome have been 
already paſſ d over in this play, and 
one exactly in point is juſt at hand, 
(52, 25.) bating that the verſe in 
that place has not the length of the 

one. We have ſeen too an 
admixture of Latin, reduc'd to our 
measurement, in plays that have 
been examin'd ; as in Hamlet,” 
(32, 2.) and z. H.6 ; (27, 20.) the 
has another 1n 71, 20; 
and in the Taming of the Shrew,” 
$08 20.) is a Latin heroic of ſix 

„ meavur'd anglice. 


56, 4. 
In England! 8 of che 
utmoſt — before; England” 


having only a comma, and ſo a part 
of the next ſentence, in conſtructi- 
on—it's ſequel: broken as they are 
by this pointing, and made diſtinct 
ſentences, their force will be this; 
What! in England I may have 
ſome there; but they will do me 
but little good. The twelfth line 
of this page, and the fourth and 
fourteenth of the next, are ſome- 
thing injur'd (as usual) by ſome of 
their publiſhers: Nor are the genu- 
ine readings of a few other parts of 
this ſcene s remainder wholly fault- 


leſs: envy,” for example, and cure, 
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in 57, 7 & 58, 23; the latter not 
uniting in metaphor with the verb 
that comes after it, and the expec- 
ted opposition to good not pres- 
emiog itdelf in the firſt ; the ſpea- 
ker's ſenſe in that place, is — that 
ſhe ſuſpeted him wrongfully of 
having a ſiniſter and invidious deſ- 
ign in his offers of ſerving her: and 
in 59, 5. the pronouncer muſt ei- 
ther violate truth in his theſis, ma- 
king it upon For, or that line will 
have ſmall appearance of metre, 


| 32. 

Which of the peers &c.] That a 
particle of negation is neceſſary to 
make ſenſe of the next ſentence, is 
certain; and that we may fetch it 
by implication from the compound 
" uncontemn'd” (i. e. not contemn d) 
in this ſentence, certain likewise; 
the Poet's usage reſpected, and the 
licence of his expreſſion; but the 
inſtances that have been adduc d 
(v. Canons Critirimm, p. 7.) as of 
parallel licence, do not come up to 
it: for in nay, gave notice” (4.5, 30.) 
I only is wanting; and in 63, 25. 
only it is, and it is not wholeſome ; 
the ellipſis in both paſſages being 
of a common and ordinary nature, 
even with prose- writers. The words 
"out of himſelf,” in this ſpeech's con- 
elusion, mean except in himſelf : 
but the ſame expreſſions in 16, 18. 
have not exactly that force, as is al- 
ledg'd in the © Canons,” but rather 
that which is proper to them extra 
e. That Sir ſhould be diſmiſſ d 


87 
from 1. 17, the line before it patch d 
up with - ugſt high, and the ſpeech. 
at I. 27. reduc'd. to a fingle © how,” 
will be no great ſurprize to any 
reader after what he has ſeen of 
modern publiſhing. 


61, 14. 

Now all my joy &c.] This my is 
rde — meant to .. 
the greateſt joy poſſible; the ſpeak- 
er's mind being capable of concei- 
ving no greater than that he is now 
fill'd with on hearing ſo much good 
news: The word is ſunk by the 
moderns, that is — the four laſt of 
them ; and their ſuppreſſion recei- 
ves ſome countenance from the re- 
plies of the two dukes, which may 
poſſibly be thought to ſort better 
with a wiſh that is more general. 
Trace is a hazarded expreſſion, 
importing—follow, taken from field 
diverſions: From them too came 
a tenm in 1. 7, and the image pres- 
ented by it; which is that of a 
ſportsman, creeping, towards his 
mark, obliquely, and under cover 
of hedges : the Poet uses the verb 
again in his m. w. of W,”(30. 14.) 
in a ſenſe ſomething fimilar, but 
diveſted of it's ſporting idea. The 


little ſpeech at I. 5. were much- 


mended by a tranſposition of his 
and will, — © This will work.” the 
ſpeech wants it indeed; for no ca- 
use appears why it ſhould be put in- 
terrogatively, and for why it ſhould 
not we have two reasons,—identity 


of tone, and defect of ſpirit. The 
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inſertions at 63, 3. came from this 


; 5 457 „ „1 
Mdat piles of Ses e. As 
much as the Poet talks of his play's 
I trutb, (v. the Prologue.) he has 
thought good in this place to in- 
termingle ſome fiction; and to 
borrow it too, in ſome measure, 
from his predeceſſor's performance 
on this ſubje&: In that author, the 
King's diſpleasure breaks out upon 
occasion of a visit to the Cardinal's 
cellar made by the two Fools; 
where, inſtead of the liquor they 
ſought for, they find barrels of tre- 
asure; a handful of which, Sum- 
mers (a bitter foe of the Cardinal's) 
brings up and produces: this inci- 
dent, join'd to what was found in 
the chronicles concerning a later 
inventory, ſuggeſted Shakeſpeare's 
expedient for bringing-on the diſ- 
grace: But the real fact is,—that 
this inventory was poſterior to the 
diſgrace; . 1 then 
dy the Cardinal, in hope of work- 
ing his peace by it: to which fact, 
and it's motive, the Poet himſelf 
alludes in 68, 6 & 76, 12. and the 
verſes that follow them... The text 
is not much improv'd by ſome un- 
critical alterations of moderns in I. 

18 & 19. of the opposite page. 

66, 12. | 
My ſovereign, &c.]A ſmall offence 
inſt grammar in the ſecond line 
after this, has been productive of 
changes and miſinterpretations in 


the two latter editors; one change 
being indeed an improvement, and 
not violent, but it's neceſſity may 
be diſputed : for the reference of 


hieb is to® graces,” in contradic- 


tion to grammar, but agreeable to 
Shakeſpeare's usage in ſome places; 
but this usage being apt to miſlead, 
they, which is the Oxford amend- 


ment, may not be judg'd an unfit 


one: it's other changes that follow 
are unworthy. of any notice. en- 
deavours” is—endeavours at requital, 
Two examples more of the pe- 
culiarity of Shakeſpeare's language, 
appear in the next page: One at l. 

; where © notwithſtanding” is em- 
ploy'd to ſignify - ſetting aſide, 
not conſidering, independant of; 
as is very rightly observ'd in the 


Canone of Criticiem,” p. 225: The 
other, five lines below it: have, 


in that line, being us'd for—have 
been: but this nervous delivery not 
being to the palate of the four lat- 
ter moderns, alteration was conſe- 
2 The words love's particu- 

„in the firſt of these inſtances, 
import—the particular duty of love, 


as oppos'd to his other duty of loy- 


alty. | 
68, 21. 
my lord of Mincbeſter s,] Improp- 


erly worded ; for Wolſey was him- 


ſelf biſhop of Wincheſter, and © E- 
ſber one of his houses in virtue of 
that biſhoprick: See the extracts 
from Stow. The editor may not 


have diſcharg'd himſelf rightly, in 


modernizing the word at the bot- 
tom of this page, and another in p. 
71; in the latter he but follow'd 
ſome moderns, = the two firſt, and 
the fourth : the Poet had both the 
degraded words from his authors. 
The plain import of Wolſey's firſt 
period, beginning at I. 28, is—Till 
this will is ſignify'd. otherwise than 
by words of your delivering, I ſhall 
look upon them as your will and 
your words, and the inventions of 
malice, and pay no regard to them. 
Of this paſlage, the Oxford editor 
has a ſtrange alteration that is ſe- 
verely animadverted upon by the 
next in ſucceſſion: but he had been 
full as well busy'd, in giving ſome 
good reason—why he has follow'd 
that editor, and the two that pre- 
ceded him, in their change of the 
ae of ſome lines after that, 

ginning at I. 32, which, in them, 
are affirmative. it, in one of those 
lines, (69, 1.) has reference to an 
imply'd ſubſtantive, fo/lowing,—as if 
that following! fed ye; fed ye lux- 
uriouſly, for ye ſeem as feet” and 
as wanton in it as high-pamper'd 
animals, 


71, 16, | 
Firſt, that &c.] The original o 
the enſuing collection of © articles” 
may be ſeen among the extracts 
from Hall ; and, in them, a con- 
firmation of a reading in Shakeſ- 
peare, — ſubſtance,” (72, I.) which 
the Oxford copy makes ume. The 
* © ſpeaking of the "pre- 
VOI. 1. N 
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munire” and the conſequent forfeit- 
ure, puts the forfeited things in 
this arder, lades, tenementes, goodes 
and catelles, (Sign. H. 4.) intend- 
ing certainly—chattels, this being 
the juridical form of ſuch a pro- 
ceſs: The Poet makes the word — 
* Cafiles;” not miſled by the ſpell- 
ing, (though that were poſſible) but 
of ſet purpose to give his matter 
more dignity : that biſhops had 
caſtles, he knew; and had read of 
their forfeiture in divers rebellions ; 
he therefore puts them in the tail 
of the others, placing © goods” firſt, 
—to make a regular climax : The 
third and fourth moderns read = 
Chattels. The particular odiaur 
matter alluded to in 72, 6. makes a 
ſeperate article, and is alſo in Hall. 
The conclusion of the ſpeech that 
is quoted ſhould .be follow'd by 
ſome action of Surrey's ſignificant 
of—help me; for the prelude to it 
makes us expect the whole from 
himſelf, the effect of which had 
been bad as well in reading as ac- 
tion. r = 
72, 28. 5 
So farewel &c.] Playing upon 
Norfolk's farewel ;” whose little 
good” is equivocal, but the tone of 
them ſhould rather incline to their 
meaning when hyphen'd. good, in 
this line, is put for - good will. 
The ſtring of maxims at the end of 
this 9 is blemiſh'd in all co- 


pies but that of Oxford by an un- 


rſon; 
9 


neceſſary change of the 
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which blemiſh we ſhould aſcribe to 
the firſt printer, and embrace the 
© he” of editor in 1. 14: but 
not his change in the next line, his 
for their; their referring to prin- 
ces,” and their ruin meaning ruin 
they bring. The corruption in p. 
74. (I. 21.) was ſo plain, that it's 
being continu'd to this time can 
only have proceeded from negli- 
nce: The amber tomb of an in- 
Feet (a thing frequent in cabinets) 
may have been ſource of that 
paſſage's thought, and adds juſtneſs 
to it's ſublimity. 


| „ 27+ he 
, I cls "hee, Ke. The word 
before this quotation is tacitly diſ- 
miſſ d by the moderns, (the four 
laſt) and it's place ſupply'd by a 
then after ſay -” the exchange — a 
lame expletive for at leaſt an inno- 
cent pleonasm, which ſome may 
think beautiful. The precepts gi- 
ven to Cromwel (ſee the next page) 
are clog'd with ſome difficulties : 
opening with e hy ſeems 
general againſt amMbitrous purſuits ; 
and yet proceeding immediately to 
teaching how to conduct himſelf 
in the diſcharge of high offices, 
and even urging him to engage in 
those offices, — Serve the king.” 
But the firſt and chief difficulty 
vaniſhes, when the terms before 
and after this charge are duly re- 
fleted upon : for * we find it 
reſtrain'd to ſuch a criminal ambi- 


tion, wading towards it's aim thr- 


2 ſins of all ſorts, as the ſpeak- 
er himſelf had indulg'd ; as caus'd 
the fall of the angelt; and more in- 
evitably would ſo of man, who ſho- 
uld be © holy as his Father which 
is in heaven is holy.” Permitted 
and even laudable ambition has gi- 
ven it for it's direction two prec- 
epts only, to be dintereſted, (Love 
thyſelf laſt”) and to be upright : the 
latter always in view in concerns 
with all men, even with enemies; 
ſuch a procedure, accompany'd with 
cheriſhings, (kind and good offices) 
and the extenſion of peace towards 
them, winning as doth corruption, 
the weak of miſtaken 'polit- 
icks. This, it is conceiv'd, 1s the 
purport and chain of these prec- 
epts, as low down as tongues” in l. 
7: after which, the ſpeaker pro- 
ceeds to enforce them, by observ- 
ing to the perſon addrefſ'd—that if 
(notwithſtanding this adherence to 
truth and juſtice, to God's ſervice 
and his country's) it ſhould be his 
fate to decline, his fall would have 
the glory of martyrdom. See the 
two latter moderns. 


77; 4. 

Tit well: &c. ] Two modern al- 
terations occur in this ſpeech ; (v. 
V. R.“) both, in ſome reſpects, 
within the limits of juſt criticism, 
and both ſeeming improvements; a 
reason may be therefore expected 
—why they are not embrac'd. We 
have ſeen the word royal join d to 


* faith” in another place, (2. I. 


* YW , , TC 
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4. 70, 18.) and the words inter- 
preted there faith ſhewn to royal- 
ty: a like usage of royal ſeems in- 
tended in this place, royal minds” 
are minds addicted to royalty, lov- 
ers of it. hit day” (I. 7.) in pro- 
priety ſhould be certainly = thee 

1, days of this fort; and—a day 
of this ſort, is the fenſe the Poet 
puts upon this day; choosing it on 
account of it's ſoftneſs, and in diſ- 
like of the other's hiſſing. 


9, 24. 
No more of the. The change re- 
fer d-to at bottom, is only a tranſ- 
position of figures in this ſpeech 
and the next; 2. & 1. is their or- 
der in the two elder — all fab- 
ſequent copies give the whole to 
— 
the ſcene, of this editor's mending, 
occur in 77, 233 79, 27; 80, 243 
& 81, 9; that in 80. wrong prin 
but corrected in the Errata: the 
remainder belong to different mo- 
derns ; excepting only the cure of 
one error (or impropriety, rather) in 
the exit and entry of the © Proce/- 


fon. 
Res MH * 
Tyth'd all the kingdom:) This in- 
genious correction we owe to the 
Oxford editor; and, if the original 


of all this deſcription be turn'd to 


among the extracts from Hall, it is 
ſtrongly confirm'd by the expreſſi- 
ons of that chronicle : for the mat- 
ter treated of there, is—not the Car- 
dinal's tying or enſlaving the king- 


geſtion” is diveſted, and p 


dom, but pillaging it, getting into 
his handes innumerable m_ gf 
which, his profeſſion conſider d, is 
call'd with great propriety—tything 
it, treating 1t as 'twere one of his 
benefices ; and he a tyrant incum- 
bent rating it at his will, by a va- 
lue of his own ſuggeſting or ſett- 
ing: for this ſeems to the editor to 
be the fitteſt and beſt ſenſe that can 
be put on e whose © ſug= 

sely, 
of it's epithet craſtye, (lee the ex- 
tract) which tends to miſlead. > 
Lower down in this ſpeec 


h are ſome 
conſiderable amplifications of Hall's 
matter: the firſt (which is alſo a 
tranſposition) delivers the | r's 
thoughts of the Cardinal in her own 
caſe as expreff'd in the laſt act, wh- 
ere ſhe taxes him with intending 
her ruin under colour of ſervin 


ted, her: the other, a meer rhetori 


flouriſh, and very beautiful; it's 
beauty not improv'd in the mo- 
derns by a tranſposal of /s” and 
no. The third of those gentle- 
men remarks a claffical allusion in 
the laſt ſentence of the ſpeech's firſt 
line, Sit tibi terra levis ! 
84, 5. 

From his cradle &c.] Holinſhed, 
who furniſh'd this ſpeech of Grif- 
fith's as Hall did the Queen's, calls 
Wolſey—" a ripe ſthole-man ;” which 
being not clear ions, the Po- 
et probably twrn'd him to Stow: 
and there he found it faid of this 
Wolſey, chat being Rr cbilde. 
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he was very apt to be learned; and 
that going afterwards to Oxford, 
"bp wwas made Bacheler of Art, when 
he paſſed not 15. yeeres of age, & was 
called moſt commonly throughout the 
Univerſity the boy Bacheler.” The 
firſt quotation from Stow is con- 
verted (poetically) into he was a 
ſeholar from his cradle; and the 
words before them are Holinſhed's, 
" faſhion'd ſtanding for — borne :* 
(ſee his extract.) and this, it is pre- 
sum'd, may ſuffice to prove the tr- 
uth of the present pointing; which 
is- that of all copies prior to the 
three latter moderns, who join Ho- 
nour to © From,” and make their 
ſtop at cradle: but the perſon their 
line ſpeaks of was not faſhion'd to 
his honours by man, which is im- 
ply'd in their words, but faſhion d 
by his Creator, gifted with ſuch 
parts as moſt certainly led to them. 
Nothing requiring comment oc- 
curs in this ſcene's remainder: it 
had two ſlight deficiencies, (86, 11 
& 88, 23.) now ſupply'd by this e- 
ditor ; 2 four next predeceſſors 
contrive it otherwise. | 

OY * BOP 51 | 

Enter Gardiner &c. ] Should the 
adjuſtment of this a&t's ſcenery 
come under the conſideration. of 
any one who may have mark'd it's 
diverſity from that in modern edi- 
tions, let him take for his direction 
this note; That, in division and. 
all matters eſſential, the folio's are 


adher'd to with ſtrictneſs: place (of 


which they have nothing, either 
here or elſewhere) is collected from 
expreſſions in each ſcene in ſome 
one of it's parts, or from it's direc- 
tions reſpecting exit and entry: and 
when the ſecond was ſettl'd, rem- 
embrance was had of their ſtage's 
nature, which admitted of greater 
difficulties than the representing of 
that ſcene carries. See a note upon 
AX C.“ p. 116, I. 14. The firſt 
of these ſcenes has ſome amend- 
ments, by inſertion and otherwise, 
that ſpeak their own fitneſs ; this 
editor has claim to but one of 
them, and that a trifle,—at 94, 7 ; 
but the ſervice it has. receiv'd from 
him, by reſtorations and pointings, 
is more conſiderable. Two expreſ- 
ſions occur in it that require expla- 
nation: One at 93, 30. where in- 
durance” has the ſenſe of impris- 
onment, otherwise—durance;a word 


that has a place in the**G/offary,” to 


which indurance was alſo intitl'd : 
The ſecond," trade,” in p. go ; (l. 


21.) differing in fignification a lit- 


tle, (and but a little) from that it 
bears in R. 2. 60, 12; for here 
it's ſenſe is trade-way, way of trade 
or resort: tread has taken it's place, 
in both paſſages, in. the laſt mod- 


ern copy. 


8, ra. 
and capable 707 our fleſh ;] Words 
of very plain meaning, and under- 
ſtood (without doubt) by the ſecond 


modern; but the measure diſpleas'd 


him, the ſtreſs lay d upon Of in 
| ( 
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I. . which makes it's firſt foot a 
trochee: nor was this the only di- 
ſpleasure which that line gave him; 
a redundant ſyllable middle, before 
out,” was a great delinquent, and 


to be provided for too: The cure of 


both was quite easy; it was but 


reading rm for out of,” and Of 


frailty for Of our fleſh,” and this 
cure is ſubſcrib'd to by all his ſuc- 
ceſſors; for in these cafes he was a 
law to them all, (his great oppon- 


ent, the third, not excepted) of 


which this ſcene too affords many 
more inſtances. 
100, 29 

Chan. This &c. ] This Chancellor 
though the voice of a council, and 
it's president anciently; at leaſt, 
made ſo by Shakeſpeare in this 
ſcene) has only two little — 
in modern copies, that which o- 
pens the council, and one at 98, 6: 
a third is given him here, (at 103, 
10.) by authority of the two elder 
folio's ; but in this ſpeech, and the 
firſt of p. 101, the ſmall difference 
in the Grecting letters of him and 
the Chamberlain betray'd those two 
folio's into aſſigning them wrong, 
and their error has been continu'd 
'till now: 'The propriety of making 
him the committer will not be que- 


ſtion'd by any one; the inter positian 
of this ſpeech, is of equal propri- 


ety; and the matter of both the 
Chamberlain's ſpeeches, (22 & 30. 
of p. 101.) is ſuited to that charac- 
ter: And these are all the editor's 


93 


changes in this ſcene, except the 
two firſt, the reſt belonging to o- 
thers : the pointing of the four 
latter moderns in 102, 17. is down- 
right monſtrous. 
| 103, 30. 

you'd ſpare your ſpoons :] A com- 
mon present from goſſips to the 
children they ſtand for, with the 
vulgar at this day; and with those 
of middle rank too, in places far 
from the capital: and ſo common 
in the time of our Poet, that his 
expreſſion in this place appears pro- 


verbial-for a declining to land, for 


"ſpoons" were not the gifts of these 
goſſips: See the chriſt' ning direc- 
tion, p. 107. % Upon occasion of 
this usage's mention, the publick 
ſhall here be presented with an an- 
ecdote they are in danger of losing, 
from it's being bury'd in a rare and 
obſcure pamphlet, intitI'd—" Merry 
Paſſages and Jeſts, collected by * * 
eſtrange: it was communicated 
by the late DF. Birch, and ſhall be 
given in the words of his tranſ- 
cript, with his direction for finding 
it. © Shakeſpeare was Godfather to 
one of Ben Jonſon's Children; and 
after the chriſtening being in deep 
ſtudy, Jonſon came to chear him 
up, and aſked him, why he was fo 
melancholly ? No, faith, Ben, ſays. 
he, not I; but I have been conſid- 
ering a great while what ſhould be 
the fitteſt Gift for me to beſtow u- 
pon my God-child, and I have re- 
ſolved at laſt. I prythee what? ſays 
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he. I faith, Ben, I'll &en give him 
a dozen Latin|latten| Spoons, 
and thou ſhalt tranflate them.” Ha- 
rleian Mſſ. Vol. 6395. This jeſt 
will ſtand in need of no comment 
with those who are at all acquain- 
ted with Jonſon: it muſt have cut 
to the quick; and endanger'd the 
opening ſome old ſores about the 
latters Sejanus, whose Latinity 
produc d it's damnation: This play 
was brought upon Shakeſpeare's 
ſtage in 1603, (the firſt year of his 
joint management) he perf- 
orm'd in't himſelf: the miſcarriage 
ſour'd Jonſon, and he broke with 
the manager; venting his ſpleen a- 
gainſt him in fome of his prefaces, 
m terms oblique but intelligible 
and breathing malice and envy: the 
breach was heal'd at this time ; but 
with ſome remembrance of it on 
the part of our Poet, according to 
this anecdote. It is much with'd, 
that the reader could be help'd to 
another which is apparently hinted 
at in the words "common voice (104. 
9) concerning Cranmer or Canter- 

ry. Both the ſpeeches are dam- 
ag'd (this, and that which is quot- 
ed) in the four latter moderns. 


104, 30. 

Tou il leave your —7 &e.] Of this 

dialogue between the Maſter and 
Man, two ſpeeches are printed as 
verſe in old editions, = the two firſt 
by the Man: This might have been 
a hint to ſome one of the moderns, 
to apply his ear to the reſt : which 


if he had done, a diſcovery might 
have enſu'd— that 'twas all of that 
form; for it wanted nothing of be- 
ing ſo, but the retrenchment of one 
word, and the addition of another, 
in FT. 8 & 22. of p. 106: but this 
was ſo far from happening, that 
they have thrown it by ſome addi- 
tions more out of verſe, retaining 
ſtill the two ſpeeches in the form 
they came down to them. The fre- 


uent breaks in the measure, and 
the general oddneſs of it, are a great 


| er, of the ſcene's humour: But it 


as beſides ſome quaint phrases, 
and names almoſt forgotten, that 
contribute their ſhare to it when 
they are conceiv d. Paris-garden,” 
in this page, was that time's Bear- 
garden; and Colbrand in the next, 
at I. 9, a moſt famous giant ſlain 
by r Guy The Man's words, 
that follow his proteſtation in l. 


13, imply—and this I would not 


fay, were it falſe, for the worth of 
the whole” cow,” giving her his be- 
nediction: The „Fansg- I. 30.) is 
one that deals in fierce fires, and 
therefore thirſty; his face enflam'd 
by the pot, and his often resort to 
it: the " fire-drate” he is compar d 
to, (106, 2.)=a figure in pyrotech- 
ny, reckon'd among it's warmeſt : 


"Looſe hot” in that page, I. 16, is- 
locſe — and predicated of 
" boys, not of " pebbles,” as the mo- 
derns have made it by their tranſ- 


position of that line's members: 
And, laſtly, the audiences alluded to, 


* 


. 
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in 22 & 23. of that page, are reli- 
gious ones of the puritanical tribe; 
whose conventicles, held in those 
places, were ſubject to much clam- 
our from their trequent diſturban- 
no the civil power and the mob; 
"limbs of holineſs” was a title they 
gave themſelves, and tribulation ” 
a name with them; Jonſon renders 
it famous in chriſt'ning by it one 
of their elders whom he brings into 
his Alclymiſt, then in acting and 
celebrated at the time of this Hen- 
ry, for it's ap ce was 1610. 
Limbo is explain'd in the Gloſſary; 
but it may be proper to add to it, 
that the catholic doctrine has been, 
—that the patriarchs (patres) were 
' lodg'd in it, and deliver'd out of it 
only at the Aſcenſion : the © /-mbo 
patrum” in this place, is the lodge 
of this ſpeaker. 
108, 6, 

Heaven from &c.] The perverſe 
folio's breaking this proclamation 
like verſe, the moderns (as if they 
meant to compenſate for what they 
lately neglected) make it fo truly: 
their way of managing, this; Hea- 
ven, from thy endleſs goodneſs ſend long 
life, And ever happy, to the bigb and 
mighty | Princeſs of England, fair E- 
lizabeth. | the ſecond began it; and 
his fair is a great curioſity. Other 
changes they have, in this ſcene and 
the laſt, four of which they are fol- 
low'd in: and many more in which 
they are not follow'd, nor ſhall be 


noted; excepting only in one, which 
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they were help'd to by the fourth 


. folio: In I. 16. of p. 109, that im- 


eſſion has —wways ; a change made 
— it's printer, who was grammar- 
ian enough to observe a non- con- 
cordance in way” with bote of 1. 
17: but the fault of former im- 
preſſions lay in that word; which 
they fetch d from 1. 15, and (in fo 
doing) made too quick a repeating 
of it. 

109, 18. 

Nor ſhall this peace &c.] Upon 
this part of the Archbiſhop's pro- 
phetic encomium, the third mod- 
ern has a note full of errors ; with 
this one truth in it, that this whole 
compliment, from hence to on- 
ders incluſive, muſt have been an 
inſertion of ſomewhat a late date 
from the ſpeech's firſt writing : to 
be fatiſfy'd of this, (as he alſo ob- 
serves) we need only beſtow a little 
reflection upon the abruptneſs of 
the ſpeaker's tranſition, after on- 
ders, and return to his firſt ſub- 
ject: When this is duly conſider'd, 
it will perhaps be apparent,” that 
we have loſt ſome little connecti 
matter, between blood” and © She 


ſhall be; ſuppreſſ'd by Shakeſpeare 


himſelf, to make way for what is 
put between hooks : all which, un- 
leſs the editor's judgment deceives 
him, owes it's birth to ſome friend's 
ſuggeſtion—that he muſt atone for 
ſo much praise of Elizabeth, by ſay- 
ing ſomething that was ine of her 
ſucceſſor, «> Nor is the laſt-menti- 
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on'd modern lefs miſtaken in a note 
that comes afterwards, which has 
had the luck to impose on two o- 
chers: for old editions are right in 
their pointing of 1. 8. of p. 110; 


the very flow of both periods (that 


which her” terminates, and that 
beginning with yer) alone dem- 
onſtrates it; but. this about her 
virginity is made a compliment a- 
part, and an ending one, as being 
the greateſt in the opinion of that 
Princeſs herſelf: who, when her 


* 8 


parliament addreſf·d her to marry, 


diſmiſſ'd them with these words; 
And for mee it ſhall be ſufficient, 
that a Marble ſtone declare that a 
Queene, having raigned ſuche a tyme, 
ed and hed a Virgin.” words al- 
uded to, probably, in the period 
aforeſaid. Some lines of the © Ep- 
zlogue,” (the fifth &c.) and one in p. 
109. about making new nations, (l. 
31.) are plain notes of time; the 
inveſtigation of which is left to 
those who come after. 
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| 3. 16. | 
Mur. What 1 &c. ] The mi- 
ſtake made in this ſpeech's aſſign- 
ment (v. below.) is evinc'd by the 
immediate reply to it, the reply to 
that reply, and what proceeds from 
this ſpeaker. Short as is the part of 
these tribunes, they have different 
eharacters: Murellus (call'd in Plu- 
tarch Marullus) is grave and ſev- 
ere, and no reliſner of evasions and 
quibbles : the firſt with which the 
cobler regales him, puts him out of 
humour, his ſecond encreaſes it, 
and a third almoſt endangers a 
ſtorm; but that Flavius, — who is 
Somewhat gentler diſpos d, and a 


better decypherer, — interposes a 
queſtion that puts a ſtop to evasi- 
ons, but not to quibbling, for that 
— on as before; but not clear as 

fore, if former copies are kept 
to, who read withall” in one word, 
and with no point to it : what the 
ſpeaker would now ſay in that ſen- 
tence is this; that he meddl d not 
with this or that matter particular- 
ly, but with al in which the aw/ 
had concern. The other ſlight cor- 
rection before it, was tranſmitted 
down to us by the firſt modern : 
but a reading in the before 
that, (alt for © ſouls,” 1. 15.) which 
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he found in his folio, ſhould not 
have been tranſmitted ; for though 


the former is very plainly conveyd 
by the latter, the latter is not ſo 


by the former, and yet ſhould be 
convey'd by reason of it's connec- 
tion with © conſcience. All the tri- 
bunes' ſpeeches are metrical, but 
two have 'ſcap'd observance in mo- 
derns; and the laſt of those two, 
(4, 3-) the three latter aſcribe to 
Flavius. For 
. 8 
diecł'd with ceremonies.] We are 
neceſſarily conftrain'd by diſrobe, 
to interpret ceremonie garments 
of ceremony; and by what follows 
afterwards, ( Caesar's trophres”) it 
ſhould ſeem to have been the Poet's 
deſign, that we ſhould underſtand 
by them—garments of Cæsar's de- 
dicating to his Roman divinities ; 
which, before they were convey'd 
to their ſeveral temples, his friends 
"bung” upon his and their © images” 
upon occasion of this triumph : 
which triumph, it ſhould be noted, 
was for conqueſts in Spain over 
Pompey's ſons, for that is meant 
by his Bled in I. 4. of this page. 
The courſe of the Poet's fable re- 
quir'd a blending together of this 
triumph and feaſt of Lupercal,” the 
ceremonies of the latter commenc- 
ing immediately upon the close of 
this ſcene: a mention of thern the- 
refore was neceſlary, and the turn 
given to this affair of the tribunes 
6 occasion for it in the 
ol, 


queſtion of Murellus that follows ; 
which intimates a fear of acting il- 
legally, ſuch a decoration of ſtatues 
being at ſuch times a thing of cuſ- 
tom. See a note lower down, upon 
I5, 15. Shakeſpeare has us'd an 
Engliſhman's licence, in contrat- 
ing and aecenting Lupercal; and 
his editors have us'd another with 
him, in breaking this ſpeech imp- 
roperly. 


| » 29. 

By means whereof By means of 
miſtaking. But what was Caſſius 
miſtake ? wherein lay it? Why, in 
thinking = that his friend's * paſſi- 
on, what he appear d to ſuffer, pro- 
ceeded from his concern for the 
publick: which thought of his he 
calls — a thought of great value, a 
worthy cogitation ; and then enters 
upon his ſounding in terms that 
ſhew it premeditated, and a man- 
ner more artificial than is conſiſtent 
with real friendſhip ; which the Poet 
does not attribute to him or make 
a part of his character, and that in 
order to difference him from the o- 
pen and honeſt Brutus. The next 
page's corrections are in all modern 
copies; that of p. 6, 0 this only. 


9, 3. 

Fit be ought N. Here again the 
editor muſt play the recanter; and 
repent him, that a reading of his 
three predeceſſors in I. 5. had not a 
place in his text: for notwithſtan- 
ding all the plauſible reasons that 
have been urg d for the old _ in 
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che Oritical Obſervations on Shake 
ſpeare,” a more intent examen of 
the paſſage at large, has convinc'd 
him it will not proceed rightly wi- 
thout reading as they do- death for 
both; And I will look on death in- 
differently,” or with indifference, i.e. 
unconcern: The ſubjoin d aſſertion 
of Brutus concerning honour,” con- 
tradicts the equality which the old 
reading ſets up between that and 
Agathe and his friend's declarati- 
on — that what he had to impart 
to him, his ftory's ſubje?, was 50 
nour, is every whit as repugnant to 
the reading of elder copies and of 
this copy after them s For what. 
ſenſible man would urge a topick 
from bonguy, to one had juſt 
_ 1 bene had no Wei- 
ght wi im When put in balance 
with ges, the gad of theigeneral. 
«anSwrning was much practiſ d a- 
mong the Romans, a8 eſſential to 
warfare ; and Plutarch relates a no- 
table inſtance of Cæsar's expertneſs 
at it, ſhewn in an occasion of great { 
danger before Alexandria: the ma- 
teh that Caſſius proceeds to deſc- 
ribe between him and Cæsar in 
Tyber, is a match of invention, 
ſuggeſted by Plutarch's ſtory. The 
Fever, and the circumſtances atten- 
ding it, are invention likewise: but 
the Spaniſh expedition is hiſtory, 
and {9 is the falling-/ichneſs; © whe- 
reunto, faith the aboye-mention'd 
author, Cæsar was 8 v. 10, 
- bY _ 


LAs; 1 

7 16 it Roms indeed, &c. ] Seve- 
ral of this play's lines are rejected 
and thrown to the bottom by the 
ſecond and. fourth moderns, but 


whether as unworthy or ſpurious we 


can only conjecture, for no cause is 
aſſign'd for it: These two are the 
firſt of them, this and the next; 
and are neither highly dune 
(at leaft, comparatively) nor muſbe- 
coming their place: and 17 
they are not, it is certain, if exam- 
ple can vindicate; for, omitting 
numberleſs others " that might be 
mention d, We have the ſame. play 
on this very word Rome, hut ob- 
liquely, in Pr 51. of this very play. 
9555 3.) The ee ada he 
nan upon by the 
„ and vary d, for the fake of 
making impreſſion; and his thou- 
ght about © Brutus,” ſeems to follow 
with better grace, coming after the 
laſt of them, 4: What the port could 
2 2 this way, we hays juſt been 
and that he has ſported in 
aden a in a line of the laſt 
page, (I. 8,) there is great probabi- 
lity; gh another turn has been 
given it, and his expreſſion call d 
claſſical: v. Lene &, Critictsm.” 
p- 128, % One of his ee 
that follow, - majeftic world,” 
that page, I. 16. conveys a 2. 
idea, fitting Caſſius: majeſty, ac- 
cording to him, belongs only to 
the people, the world at rz and 


his wonder is, — that * 


R 


— 
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world, running the race of glory 
with Czsar, ſhould be got the ſtart 
of and beat by ſo weak a competi- 
tor. The corrections of p. 11. are 
in the moderns. | 
7 e. This page af 
he angry ſpot &c.] This page af- 
fords nl Jon hey 
on paſſions and characters: Anger 
impreſſes ſuch a ot, or red mark, 
as is here ſpoke of, on the brows of 
ſome people: The are habit of 
Caſſius, and Cæsar's remark on it, 
occur in Plutarch: but the other 
natural tokens of ſuch a character 
as Cxsar aſcribes to him, are of 
the Poet's adding; that relating to 
"mugrck” (1. 27.) made an early im- 
preſſion on him, for he dwells - 
on it emphatically in his m. of V.“ 
(83, 16.5 which ts prior to 98. This 
play is 1 ſome ten years you- 
nger, if ( 
Roman plays were writ together; 
for one of them, "A & C.“ is en- 
ter d in the books of the Stationers' 
Company under the year 1608: and 
to no very diſtant time from that 
year, we may aſſign with ſome like 
liko6d his T. of A.” being a play 
from the ſame ſource. v. the In- 
troduction. | i 
e Ez. 
for — fearfs &c. ] It will be 
thought, that the comment on 5, 
19. ought to have been fetch d 


from these words only, and that 


decł᷑ d with ceremonies” implies on- 
ſet out ceremoniouſſy with the 


as it is probable) the three 


things that are here mention'd: 
But the better conrſe ſeems, — to 
imagine that cars were among 
the things decorating; and that 
they only are ſpoke of in this place, 
in order to make the act appear 
lighter for which the tribunes were 
* filenc'd,” i. e. put from their trib- 
uneſhip, for that is Plutarch's ac- 
count of it. 


16, I5. 

He ou not humour me.] Should 
not pl ye me; work upon my 
affections by friendſhip,—the ſhews 
of it, — and fo bias my principles. 
The foliloquy ſets out with this 
thought — that Brutus had been 
* «or0ught” upon; a thing infer'd 
by the ſpeaker from the little fre” 
that his words had ſtruck out of 
him : (v. 11, 30.) then follows the 
ſentiment about ſelection of com- 
pany, and to that is link'd the pre- 
sent aſſertion that, were the per- 
ſons of he and Brutus exchang'd, 
he had either not conſorted with 
Cæsar, or his commerce and dem- 
onſtrations of love had not influ- 
enc'd him: The whole paſſage is 
liable to be miſapprehended, and 
this part of it ſpecially; from un- 
iting He in these words with one 
immediately next it, inſtead of a re- 
moter in 1. 13. which is in truth 
it's aſſociate. > The hemiſtich at 
the head of this page compleats one 
that preceeds, and was intended to 
do ſo: the line following (which 
old editions have made a diſtinct 
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one) wanted the proper name that 
now perfects it; and another in 
this act, and one in the next, have 
both receiv'd a ſimilar office from 
this editor. v. 21, 12 & 36, 12. 
, 8, 33. RA. 

and children calculate; I The word 
* calculate” is us d looſly for gueſs 
or conjecture in way of propheſy; 
the reason why 'tis ſo wal ſays TJ 
laſt modern, for that the baſis of 
ſome propheſies, or fore- tellings 
from ſtars, &c. was calculation. 
The line preceding the present, and 
ſome after it, are pen'd with fingu- 
lar brevity; and much is left for 
conjecture, and the apprehenſion 
of judging readers. > The proper 
form of 1. 7. (p. 19.) is found only 
in the Oxford edition: that it was, 
not purg'd of it's 0 in that copy, 
can only have proceeded from ne- 
gligence; and we ſhould in cand- 
our aſcribe to the ſame cause, the 
not amending of glazꝝ d in p. 17. 
(v. below.) by the firſt modern. 

21, Is 

1s favour d &c.] The modern ſpo- 
ken of laſt, finding Favors” ſpelt 
Favours in his folio, makes ut — 
Feav'rous, and his change is ad- 


her'd to by all the others: by this 


judicious correction, element (wh- 


ich means—the air or the (ky) gets a 


fourth epithet to join with those in 


1.2; which 'tis pity was not reflec- 
ted on duly by the gentleman who 
conjur'd all the four elements out 


of one, as it might have help'd him 


(with ſome ingenuity) to prove his 
point better than he had the fort- 
une to do in his note on this paſf- 
age. See the Canons Criticism, 
p. 177, &c. © Favors” is the word 


of the two elder folio's ; and, as it 


ſeems to this editor, coin'd by ſome 
tranſcriber or printer out of —fav- 
or d, the apoſtrophe being chang'd 
to a comma: The line and those it 
is join'd with have no difficulty, 
admitting this alteration : which, 
we , dare pronounce boldly, will 
meet with no objecters but wits ; 
who may please themſelves with 
diſcovering, that a complexion fa- 
vour d isa complexion complex- 
ion'd; not weighing the expreſſion 
at large, which is a pleonasm com- 
mon to poetry. Cinna's anſwer to 
Caſſius (I. 13.) is broken wrong in 
all copies, chang'd in ſome: And 
no editor has been careful to mark 
by a hyphen the uncommon and 
beautiful compound in the twenty- 


- eighth line of the laſt page. 


| 83. 23. 

the ides of Moreb Fr That the an- 
cient reading of this line, and again 
of 1. 11. in the page that comes 
next, are miſtakes, and not ſmall 
ones, is evinc'd beyond doubting 
by the whole tenour of this act, 
and by parts of the preceding and 
following, ſuch as touch upon time: 
neither matters it much, our en- 
quiry—how the blunders came, or 
by whom; ſuffices, that they cannot 
be aſcrib'd to the Poet without the 
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greateſt injuſtice ; for ſet his lear- 
ning as low as you will, it amoun- 
ted at leaſt to a knowledge of Ro- 
man calendars, which many of that 
time's chronicles, and (perhaps) it's 
common almanacks gave him: Now 
their des, in this month, were the 
2 ; and this the dawn of 
ose zdes, as the Boy's reply ſigni- 
fies which he makes on re-ent'ring : 
the enquiry and doubt of Brutus a- 
rose (potfibly) from his unwilling- 
neſs to think them ſo near; know- 
ing what was in agitation at that 
. e and what Cæsar was threa- 
ten'd with on that day by the Sooth- 
ſayer. v. p. 6. The corrections of 
either page appear d firſt in the third 
modern. The mode of printing l. 
31. in former _ may miſlead 
the pronouncer: the paper is drop'd 
at that time; and the reflections 
upon it begun, by a repetition of 
part of it: The other repeated 
words in that ſpeech, require a 
rais'd hand, and other looks at the 
paper : the words that follow the 
of them, have a fooliſh ther 
added to them in the four latter 
moderns. | 


24, 19. 

The genius, and the mortal inſtru- 
ments, | Are then in counctl : | The 
laſt modern enlarges with ſome pr- 
opriety upon this ſpeech's beauties, 
it's "terrible graces,” as he juſtly ex- 
preſſes it ; and, which is ſingular, 
miſtakes the ſenſe of the chief of 
them, that contain'd in these wo- 
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rds: according to him, this genius 
is the genius of the Roman repub- 
lick, and the © mortal infliruments 
are the ſpeaker and his fellow con- 
ſpirators; both members wrong, 
The genius is the ſame the Poet 
ſpeaks of in other plays, (M.“ 36, 
4; c. He. 61, 21; and ASC.“ 
35, 3.) and in one of them, calls 
the /þrrit which keeps us, our dæ- 
mon, our angel; following anci- 
ent doctrines about it, which he 
gather d from Plutarch: The other 
miſtaken words, mortal inſtrum- 
ents,” imply - the man and his fac- 
ulties; his affections, paſſions, with 
what elſe is put in act by his geni- 
us, the preſiding power in this cou- 
ucil. Genius is of Latin original; 
and call'd fo, ſay etymologiſts, — 
quod und ab homine ſtatim genito da- 
tus illi comes etud maneat ; The 
Greeks, who call him — Aaijuwy ye- 
webu, imagin'd him visible; and 
Shakeſpeare in a paſſage refer d to 
5 *c. of e.”) makes this visible 
pirit, and. not unreasonably,, an 
cid like Homer's dead, and the 
exact image of the man he belong'd 


to: His inventors ſuppose him ane 


in ſome places, and that is Shakeſ- 
peare's idea in this which- is now. 
conſidering : in others, he. follows 
other opinions ; namely, —ſuch as 
attribute two genz, a bad and a 


good one, to each individual, and. 


cloath. them with ſhapes that. ſuit 
their conditions: concerning which, 
ſhapes, ſee a note in this play up-- 
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on 70, 8. „ pbantama, a Greek 
word primarily, is us'd in J. 18. for 
a vision of terror on 1 in . 
J. J.“ (37, 11.) it has the ſenſe of 
an object of ſuch a vision, a phan- 
tom. > All editions give us |. 25. 
in the page that comes next in two 
lines, ing one as below. 

. . 

- If not the face of men,] The not 
of this quotation is tacitly conver- 
ted to that, in the three latter mo- 
derns; unneceſſarily, and without 
advantage to the paſſage at large; 
which loses ſome of it's grace by 
it, in a loſs of that freedom which 
is er to dialogue: the ſuſpen- 
8 of bote 1. abuſe” ſhews a 
ſomething is wanting, and directs 
to that Bmerhing z which is alſo 
convey'd in the words that follow, 
not direct but obliquely; giving us 
what we ſee inſtead of tbese be 
not ſufficiently firong, it's right con- 
nexion with nor. The enumera- 
tion itſelf proceeds rightly, in a 
progreſs from ſtrong to ſtronger : 
the topick it opens with is enforc'd 
again with great energy at the ſp- 
eech's conclusion, which ſhews it's 
weight with the ſpeaker ; it is ſo- 


mething heighten'd indeed in that 
place, by ſetting forth - that the 


men whom they would bind in this th 


manner were Roman men. The 
metaphor in a line ſomething lower 


(J. 15.) is from hunting, not hawk - 


ing, as one modern would have it, 
and ends with the line: range,” 


and High- ſighted,” are the terms 
that declare it; the latter ſeeming 
to be expreſſive of that action of 
hounds when they have gather'd 
their ſcent,—the toſſing- up of their 
heads. There is much force in the 
expreſſion of a ſentence that joins 
it ; an lottery” conveying the 
1dea wn he Pitt — wheel, 
with all the phlegm of a drawer of 
meer lots, triffling in themſelves, 
and in which he has no intereſt; 
And again in the words of J. zo, 
"even virtue; meaning—one with- 
out knot in it, (z. e. blemiſh) like 


ificers, &c.] This 
line's ſentiment will be ſpoke of 
ere long in a fitter place: the thing 
to be remark d on at present, is— 
it's measure; which the ſecond and 
fourth moderns have reduc'd to five 
feet, by cutting off it's laſt word; 
a word not to'be parted with, with- 
out injury to it's ease and propriety. 
The measure is that of others in 
this Poet that are left untouch'd by 
these gentlemen, their fancies not 
ſuggeſting a change for them; am- 


| Let us be facri 


ongſt them, is one in 2. H. 4.” 


(72, 29.) and another in H. 8.” 
(4, 16.) True it is, that verſes of 
is measure have as indifferent 
grace as any the Poet uses; have 
in themſelves; for they too have 
their ſhare in the general grace of 
them, which lyes in variety: The 


heroic of five feet admits the pause 
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or coupure in all it's parts, with eq- 
ual advantage; that of fix upon the 
equal parts only, if grace be conſ- 
ulted, the grace of harmony : but 
this may. be diſpenſ'd with ſome- 


times, when it claſhes with greater, 


or ſerves the purpose we ſpoke of; 
and, accordingly, others of this 
measure in Shakeſpeare have their 
— upon other unequal ſyllables 
es the ſeventh, it's place in 
this which is quoted, and in the o- 
thers refer'd to. . The inſertion in 
this page, and the change in that 
it is follow'd by, are neceſſary, and 
came — from the ſecond modern: 
but what good se is ſerv'd b 
his — — line, (28, nd 
or by that of the fourth modern in 
27, 20; they have not told us, nor 
will any one of their favourers do 
it readily. The laſt modern's 
comment. on ſome words in the 
next page (l'. 2 & 3.) is as follows: 
—"Cz/ar, as well as Caſſius, was an 
Epicurean. By main opinion C ſus 
intends a compliment to. his ſect, 
and means folid, fundamental opi- 
nion grounded in truth and nature: 
As by fantafie is meant ominous 
forebodings ; and by ceremonies, 
atonements of the Gods by means 
of religious rites and ſacrifices, A 
little after, where Calpburnia ſays, 
Ceæſar, I never flood on ceremonies, | 
Yet now they fright me: The poet 
uſes Ceremonies in a quite different 
ſenſe, namely, the turning accidents 
to mens, a principal ſuperſtition of 
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antiquity.“ and his Reviser ſubſe- 
ribes to it, with exception (it ſho- 
uld ſeem) to the compliment. See his 
note. 


32, 9. 
A woman well-reputed, | The wo- 
rds that follow this compound are 


declarative of the ſenſe tis confin d 


to, giving it in the way that is moſt 
pleasing, namely by implication :: 
the ſpeaker was © <we/l- reputed” for 
qualities ſhe might be thought to 
inherit, and that fitted her to be 
partaker of what ſhe ſollicited: ge- 
neral goodneſs was neither thought 
of, nor ſhould be; though that turn 
is given it by a contender for rem- 
oving the comma, the laſt modern; 
a removal the Poet ſeems to have 
guarded againſt by using a greater 
ſtop than was neceſſary, au full co- 
lon, if that ſtop be from him. v. 
the folio's : One we find in those 
folio's (a comma at going; 33. 
15.) ought certainly to have 
remov'd by his editors. If there 
ſhould be any demurrer to either 
comfort, or © charm,” both in p. 
I, (P. 15 & 30.) and both chang d 
bo ſome moderns, ſuch a one may 
ſee the latter explain d, and the firſt 
defended, one in the third modern, 
the other in the © Critical Obſerva- 
tions on Shakeſpeare,” p. 172. The 
little ſupplement in p. 32. (I. 26.) 
ſeem' d fitter than one in four of his 
editors, er, there that. 


8 355 11. 
We are tao &c.] Why the read- 
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ing at bottom ſhould be amended 
by—were, as in the three latter ed- 
itors, no reason offers: are in 
trace of letters is likelier, and in 
this reſpe& too; the ſpeaker 7s 
what he was, and his partner the 
fame; partaking both of divinity, 
and therefore unchangeable ; an i- 
dea that were combats, which ſho- 
uld cause it's rejection. > Two of 
the Poet's lines in the laſt page, 
(12 & 18.) have a manifeſt likeneſs 
to ſome. of earlier date in these 
plays following, (H. 7, 21 & m. 
a. a. u. 86, 12.) and were pen'd 
with ſome remembrance of them. 
2 36, 16. 
And these &c.] Publiſhers (of 

their bounty) had embelliſh'd this 
2 with three ands,” as may 

ſeen at the bottom; the laſt an 
error, and the ſecond ſuperfluous: 
The error was firſt observ'd by the 
Oxford editor, and it's cure is from 
him: in that of the vice before it, 
he, his predeceſſor, and ſucceſſor, 
take a moſt uncritical method, ch- 
alk'd out to them by their imme- 
diate forerunner, whose line is as 
follows These ſhe apphes for warn- 
ings and portents; a line condemn'd 
by it's ſound, without other obj- 
ection, the ſound it ſets out with, 
The ſeventh line from the pres- 
ent has a word in it that 


may be 
juſtly ſuſpected, by reason 5 it's 


cConcurrence with one beneath it: a 


removal were over bold from the 
text; to them who think it a mole, 
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and a preſs accident, another word 
is propos d in the V. R.“ This part 
of the exposition of Decius is ex- 
preſſd metaphorically; it's mean- 
ing - that Rome, weaken'd by civil 
wars and brought low, ſhould be 
reſtor'd to full health by the perſ- 
on it compliments : the other part, 
literal ; = that when ſhe loſt him, 
her © great men ſhould do as that 

fra forth; a thing practiſ d as 
well by heathens as chriſtians. > 
"Proceeding ” (p. 37, I. 7.) is pro- 
ceeding in greatneſs, r ad- 
vancement in it: And ſome words 
of the other Brutus (38, 6.) have 
this force with them, That every 
like is not the thing be is like, allud- 
ing to what preceded. 

9996-225 21 
Enter Soothjayer.] All the mod- 
erns bring in Artemidorus again in- 
ſtead of this Soorb/ayer ;" their rea- 
son unknown to us, for none is gi- 
ven, nor are we told 'tis a change: 
poſſibly, it was the ſame that det- 
ermin'd Shakeſpeare to make choice 
of the Soorh/ayer, where his origi- 
nal gave him another perſon, © a 
bondman, a ſtranger,” who had loa- 
ded his play with another charac- 
ter: The choice has it's objections, 
but no great ones; leſs, indeed, than 
Artemidorus is ſubje& to: let the 
reader collect them. > With him 
too muſt lye the final decision of 
this change's propriety ; — namely, 
a tranſposition of two: ſtops in the 
bottom lines of this page, (those at 


* 


lady, and ne) which all the mo- 
derns concur in: Had we follow'd 
ſome latter ones (the four latter) in 
their abridgement of 1. 4. in the 
next page, we had merited cenſure; 
but hink to eſcape it, for embrac- 
ing what they have added in 1. 11. 
* 40, 21. 

SCENE &c. ] If this ſcene was 
conceiv'd by a reader of former co- 
= it muſt have coſt him ſome 

udy; for no one of them affords 
a fingle direction of any moment, 
that tends to affift him: Yet if ever 
ſuch affiſtance was wanted, it is in 
this ſcene ; which is render d diffi- 


cult ways, but chiefly by it's 
much action, and that action's un- 
commonneſs, all the firſt part of it 


paſſing while the train is in mov- 
ing: and this accounts for the ex- 
— — at 41, 8; his 
Arter is = the capitol's entrance 
and his capiroP'—the ſenate's alf 
embly ; as is further iuſinuated by 
the firſt of the new directions that 
follow. These directions are a com- 
ment, in truth, on as much of this 
ſcene as preceeds the re- entry of 
Trebonius; the fitteſt it can have, 
and nearly all it requires: for no 
phrase that occurs in it, nor the 
more remov'd of it's terms, will 
long detain a Shakeſperian; nor 
will he queſtion the genuineneſs of 
a part which ſome -moderns reject, 
(ſee the ſeoond and fourth of them) 
throwing it to the bottom: The 
9 3 are ten in p. 43. 
WE. 
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that begin with 1. 6: in that line, 
they and all their aſſociates ſeperate 
true and f by a comma, which 
they did not find in either folio ; the 
only want of those folio's, was the 
mark that now appears in this copy. 


The part which this note is con- 


cern'd in, has had a few other chan 
ges by ſome editors; ſuch as merited 
notice, are found in the V. R.“ In 
them too is found a reading of ſome 
copies at p. 43, that falls 

ſhort of the of one it's elder 
in I. 22: the perſon addreſſ d by it, 
was (as fay'th the Poet's original) 
the addrefler's © appointed heire ;” 
henee it's tenderneſs, which in the 
reading adopted is far the ſtronger. 
The words of I. 28. (it's Latin ones) 
are addrefl'd to the other Brutus, 
and had their riſe from the fame 
original, where it ſpeaks of this 
murder; but the words themſ 

are not there, nor in any other rel- 
ater. See that original, both in 
*Cœsar and Brutus, in addition 
to what is found in the Scho 
touching this play: the extracts in 
that work ſerving (chiefly) to illu- 
ftrate it's latter incidents, from he- 
nce to the end of it ; that which 
ſhould have ſerv'd the fame purp- 
ose for what preceded, being too di- 
ſperſ'd and too bulky to be extrac- 
ted conveniently. 


44, 30. 

Stoop, Romans, ſtoop, &c.] For the 

action that is uther'd in by these 

words, we have ſeen a os 
3 
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in the firſt line of p. 28; where the 
ſame ſpeaker opposes ſhedding any 
more blood but only Cæsar's, wh- 
ich, in his idea, was an off ring to 
the goddeſs he worſhip'd moſt — 
publick liberty: and from this i- 
dea results the action propos d by 
him here; ſuch action having many 
examples in ancient ſacrifices, the 
more ſolemn particularly, as this is 
thought by the ſpeaker; it's intro- 
duction in this place has ſome cou- 
ntenance from expreſſions in both 
the lives above- mention'd. The 
mode in which it is worded con- 
veys an image of horror, that, at 
firſt bluſh, ſeems repugnant to cha- 
racer; but is, indeed, the reverſe 
of it; flowing from the ſpeaker's 
entire perſuasion of his act's holi- 
neſs, and meant to mark that perſ- 
uasion: and his falling-in with a 
light thought of Caſſius in the ſp- 
eech he makes next, denotes his 
composure; no leſs ſtrongly than 
the reply to it does the ſpirit of the 
perſon 'tis given to, which imports 
a motive in him that did not ani- 
mate Brutus. If these conſiderati- 
ons are not of weight to diſcharge 
the corrections that have been made 
by ſome moderns, here and in the 
ſpeeches that follow, it were in 
vain to look further. See the-fifth, 


fourth, and ſecond. : The laſt me- da 


mber of a ſpeech at 1. 18. is ſeper- 
ated, from it to ſmall purpose, by 
the Oxford editor, and tack'd to 
the next ſpeech; as if one at a diſ- 


is propos'd in it's rig 


tance could not be recogniz'd by a- 
nother, upon his nearer approach 
to him. The ſpirit of a line before 
that (1. 14.) is much improv'd by a 
change of the line's l that 
t place - the 
Various Reading. 


47, 8. | 
Our arms no 7979 of malice;] A 


meer error of printers, in putting 
1 


the ſemi-colon at Antony which 
is here put at malice, has produc'd 
a reading in this period that will 
not be parallel 'd easily out of ſuch 
editors as the four that have given 
it: The old copies in flrengtb of” 
is converted by them into exempt 
from, which has none of it's traces; 
and the junction of this member to 
those that follow it inſtead of that 
which preceeds, ſpoils the flow of 
the whole: *ffrength of malice” is 
ſtrength proceeding; from ' malice, 
ſtrength ſet on work: by it; and the 
ſpeaker - purges - his arm, and the 
arms of his company, from imput- 
ation of any ſuch ſtrength ta guide 
the. ſwords” that he talks of, or any 
other: and this ſenſe is procur'd for 
us by means ſimple, and critical; 
&, with it, a flow becoming an or- 
ator. The quaint expreſſions of 
Antony at 1. 24. occur again in 4. 
L.“ (6, 7.) a play of nearly the ſame 
te with the present. At the end 
of that ſpeech are ſome other qu- 
aintneſſes; and in them a flight 
miſ- ſpelling of copies, corrected 


firſt, in the - third modern: The 


. Ss e. C 
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word immediately preceding these 
quaintneſſes is explain'd in the *G/- 
gary but it ſhould be further 
observ'd of it, that the word is a 


monoſyllable; it's final (e) ſerving. 


only to mark the length of the o- 
ther. 


| by o, 7. 
A curſe ſhall dee. The word i- 
mbs" in this line has been thought 
exceptionable; and two different 
corrections are made of it, that are 
propos d in their place: (v. V. R.“) 
But if the exception is look'd into, 
it will be found to arise from ſome 
late- gather d prejudices, which the 
Poet is not concern'd in: his idea, 
and that he meant to excite by the 
word in queſtion, is that of woun- 
ds and diſmemb'rings, conſequen- 
ces of the cure here intended, the 


curſe of war; 2 hetically deno- 
unc'd by the er, not on man 


univerſally, as the corrections im- 
port, but on ſome men, members of 
Cæsar's empire, agreable to what 
immediately follows concerning T- 
taly:” Both the readings refer d- to 
create a great anticlimax; and in 
one of them, the allitterative beau- 
ty is loſt that occasion'd /mbs. 
And this partial reſtriction of the 
Author's terms in this line, is fur- 
ther confirm'd by the words in 
tbene confines, in that amazing and 
dreadful image that begins at l. 15: 
which image has manifeſt relation 
to one in the firſt chorus of Henry 

the fifth ; but does as others ſhould 
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do at a ſecond usage, — rise on it's 
primitive, by a ſuperadding of ter- 
ror to the other's ſublimity. The 
lines that follow this image, I. 19 
& 20, ſtand in need of a paraph- 
rase : =Inſomuch that ſuch ſlaugh- 
ter ſhall follow, and the earth be 
heap'd fo with dead, carrion' dead 
that lye upon it uncover'd, that the 
foulneſs of this action ſhall ſtrike 
the ſenſe of mankind through that 
ſtench. . That there is a playing on 
words in I. 3. of the next page, is 
certain ; but this play is oblique, 
and in that the neater: Rome of 
ſafety” is — Rome to be ſafe in, 
Rome yielding ſafety. 
5 30. | 
Brutus's Speech.) Every true ad- 
mirer of Shakeſpeare has good cause 
for withing— that there had been 
ſome authority to queſtion this ſp- 
eech's genuineneſs : but editions 
afford it not; and it has the ſanc- 
tion beſides of many likeneſſes to 
other parts of his work, and of this 
in particular; in which we have 
already ſeen too t a number of 
things hardly defenfible, and more 
are behind, ſome of which will be 
ſpoke to. The truth is, "his geni- 
us ſunk in ſome measure beneath 
the grandeur of Roman characters; 
at leaſt, in this play; which we 
may judge, from thence, to have 
been the firſt he attempted: his 
Cæsar is more inflated than great; 
and the oratory of this ſpeech has 
no resemblance whatever that 
312 
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which Brutus affected, which was 
a nervous and ſimple laconism. The 
laſt modern thinks the present ha- 
rangue a defign'd imitation of it ; 
which can not be aſſented to, nor 
the Poet's knowledge of ſtyles ſet 
ſo low: it is more likely, that he 
either could not come up to 8 — 
judg'd it improper, or elſe ſacrific 
os and bis other weakneſſes to 
the bad taſte of the people he writ 
for. For the dreſs he has put it 
in, (that is - it's prose) it may be 
conjectur d, his motive was to diſ- 
tinguiſh it in that article likewise 
from the oration of Antony. All 
that follows is verſe, or it's porti- 
ons; free verſe; one only excepted 
of this ſcene's 1; , that at 58, 
16: It has had omiſſions of prin- 
ters, and yet has; and in much of 
it we find the measure difguis'd by 
the division of all editors, not ex- 
cepting the present, whose reform 
is deficient in two places not diſco- 
verd in time: the firſt in p. 56, 
where ſome ſpeeches at bottom ſh- 
ould have been divided in this fort; 
—*Crt, The will, | The teſtament ! 2. 
C. They were villas, murderers : | 
The will; read the will.” and in p. 
60. the Sir of I. 11. requir'd a 
intin t, being wanted to make 
a — heroic of what Antony 
ſpeaks before and after the entry. 
Next to their wrong division, the 
diſguis d measure of this ſcene ſpr- 
ings from —— omiſſions in ma- 
uy parts 


it: As in 53, 10; which 


two moderns had mended, (the ſe- 
cond, and fourth) and they only : 
all the other infertions (four in nu- 


mber) came from this editor, who 


now perceives a want of three more: 


one in 56, 18. of—read, after the ſe- 


mi- colon; a reduplication of peace 
in another page, "58, 15; and a— 
fir, after He in p. 60, (I. 13.) com- 
pleats the measure througho 
odds, but these corrections may be 
call d- littleneſſes, and their maker 
laugh'd at by ſome: But these lau- 
ghers may do well in the firſt place 
to pay a little attention to the pla- 
ces corrected, and tell us = what 
they think of the flow of them ere 
correction, their verſe and their no 
_ z next, — they find in 

now, their treſpaſſes n 
fenſe or language; and w 
these points are ſpoke to, the lic- 
enſe of ſuch correction will not of- 
fend the ſevereſt, who have poss- 
eſſ d themſelves rightly of the idea 
they muſt have of all old editions 
from what they fee in the Read- 
ings” already given. 


577 27. | 
Even at the baſe &c.) This verſe's 
defect might proceed from intenti- 


pr- on, the event ſpoken of is impreſſ d 


by it ſtronger: which event has a 
place in all accounts of this action, 
and is much dwelt upon by those 


dealers in jud $—the old rec- 
orders of it: eſpeare, as a poet, 
improves on them; making it more 


a judgment than they do, by rep- 


ut. Tis 
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resenting this all as quite conti- 

guous, the © fatue” ſprinkl'd with 
blood, and it's © baſe” ftreaming 
with it, as altars with the blood of 
the ſacrifice, But you will ſay, per- 
haps,—that this was not a notion to 
be imprefi'd by this orator, and 
upon these hearers: True; nor was 
this his deſign, nor their concepti- 
on of him: For the expreflions 
have two faces; one, looking to- 
wards what has been mention'd, a 
ſenſe gather d from hiftory ; the o- 
ther, of meer pitifulneſs; excited by 
this deſcription of one lying in wo- 
unds at the foot of his enemy, and 
that one a Cætar: and to heigh- 
ten this pitifulneſs, what is ſaid of 
the blood is fo exprefl'd that it's 
groſs hearers would underſtand by 
it—=the blood of the inſenſible ſta- 
tue; weeping, as other ſtatues had 
done in their opinion, at an act of 
fuch horror. Both the lines have 
been tamper'd with, this and the 
next, by the fourth and fifth mod- 
erns. The thought that follows 
I. 17. can no way be palliated ; not 
by urging it's audience, fictitious, 
or real: though the latter might 
ſwallow it, and we muſt. In this 
ſuppos d audience with which the 

ſpeaker is circl'd, we muſt imagine 
ſome movings of different kinds 
befides what are exprefi'd ; other- 
wise, we ſhall want introduction 
for what he ſays in ſome places: As 
at 55, 1: his drawing-in, as it 
were, & apologizing for what had 


paſT'd about Brutus, is beſt accoun- 
ted for by his perceiving at that in- 
ſtant ſome untoward movements of 
the perſons harangu'd, indicating 
diſpleasure. A meer omiſſion of (2.) 
before 1. 10. of the page we are now 
ſpeaking of by the ſecond folio, has 
been occasion of tacking that line, 
and the line it is follow'd by, to 
what is ſpoke by the firſt Citizen, 


in all copies ſucceeding. In a ſub- 


ſequent page, (p. 59.) the expreſſi - 

on © this fide” in 1. 26. is from the 

Plutarch that Shakeſpeare follow'd. 
60, 23. 

Enter Cinna.] The lives that Sh- 


akeſpeare resorted to, ſpeak variouſ- 


ly of the perſon of this enterer: his 
choice, as we fee, was that which 
makes him a Poet; and we fee the 


cause of his choice in ſome latter 


fpeeches, being difpos'd in this ſc- 
ene to draw a picture of vulgar hu- 
mours, and to relax. It's humour 
was diſguis'd in ſome ps by bad 
pointing: and a word has been ſuf- 
fer'd to ſtand in it down to the fifth 
modern, which may be return'd wi- 


thout raſhneſs to it's proper owner 


—the printer: The ſuperſtition of 
those times, in reputing ſome thi- 
ngs unluciy and others lucty, is well 
known: others of the firſt-menti- 
on'd ſort are ſaid to have befallen 
this ſpeaker, beſides his dream; and 
to that circumſtance these expreſſi- 
ons have reference. . 
12 By" 7: 

Upon condition &c.] The entry of. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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original, as had the ſubſtantive=ab- 
jetts in R. 3.” (ſee the Ghfſary.”) 
this amendment came from the 
third modern. Six lines below it, 
he and other his brethren have co- 
py'd a piece of CO which 


the ſcene before this runs thus in 
the folio's, = Enter Cinna the Poet, 
and after him the Plebeians; and af- 
ter-copies 2 up with it very con- 
tentedly, thinking nothing of place: 
In this ſcene, the publiſhers of two 
of those copies — third, and the 
fourth) have each a different place 


for it, and each wrong; for that 


this is Rome, and a houſe in it, 
appears reasonably plain from the 
ſpeeches that follow this which is 
quoted. True it is, that this cele- 
brated bargain was driven in a ſmall 
river - island, the river uncertain ; 
and as true, that the bargain was 
not alike in all points to this of 


Shakeſpeare s: the life demanded 


of Antony: was that of his mother's 
brother, his name Lucius, the de- 
mander — OFavius : these, as well 
as the place, the Poet falſifies wil - 
lingly, for reasons very ſufficient, 
and not hard of diſcovery. For rea- 
sons equally good, the ſacrifice that 
has been exclaim'd againſt moſt is 
not ſpoken of here; namely, that 
of Tully to Antony by his pupil 
Octavius: but the ties of Octavius 
having not been touch'd upon pre- 
viouſly, his action had not appear 'd 
to an audience a fit match for the 
other horrors, the ſacrifices of a 
* brother,” and nephew, as Shakeſ- 
peare makes it. The next page's 
amendment (I. 10.) ſtrikes an in- 
ſtant conviction on all that ſee it; 
the word feeds” is deciſive of it: 


* abjeft” has the ſenſe of it's Latin 


(as this editor thinks) came from 
ſome player, or corrector of that 
claſs: the defect in 1. 17. was of 
one ſyllable only; (v. V. R.“) three 
are added, and, in that addition, the 
line is rob'd of it's ſtrength..." En- 
ter was not a word for this ſcene's 


direction: the true mode of open- 


ing it, is — diſcovering the present 
triumvirate ſeated about a table. 
Haie Rg „e 
In his own charge, ] meaning—his 
own command, or party comman- 
ded by him; and opposing it to 
the command of his officers: a re- 
quisite opposition, and (conſequen- 
tly) a defence of this reading, wh- 
ich two editions concur in, the two 
laſt. Neither the action of this ſc- 
ene, nor of that which follows it, 
appear to. have been rightly conc- 
eiv'd by any modern, judging from 
their directions: Nor could any of 
them afford us the ſupplement that 
is ſeen at l. 24. in the next page, 
though the measure requires it, and 
ſtyle points to it. 
| . 1. 
you are not Caſſius.] So the ſent- 
ence is pointed by all editors, ex- 
cept the fourth modern: his poin- 
ting, making Caſius a vocative, 
puts a ſenſe on this ſpeech that is 
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neither worthy of Brutus nor even 
pertinent: For what is it he would 

deny? that Caſſius was not abler 
than he was to make conditions ? ” 
Could Brutus have ſuch a thought, 
in any ſtate of mind? or Cafhus 
talk of making conditions, unleſs in 
one ſo diſturb'd as his apparently is 
at this juncture? This was Brutus' 
open, and this produc'd the re- 
p y which in truth belongs to him; 
telling the angry man,—he was not 
Caſſius,” not himſelf: and when the 
other, whose paſſion is at the hei- 
ght, anſwers wildly—* 1 am,” even 
Brutus is warm'd ; and his I ſay, 
you are not” ſhould be deliver'd with 
heat. «> The fifth modern's refine- 
ment upon a thought of this ſpea- 
ker towards the conclusion of what 
was given him laſt, is repugnant to 
2 Brutus is but deſcribing 

e dog” by his idleſt property, to 
heighten his own with 1 if o e vul- 
gar - imputed motive for  baying be 
at all thought of, to wit the dog's 
envy of the brightneſs of what he 
bays at, and the motives of others 
ſhadow'd under it, this ſhadowing 
(it is likely) is general, and relates 
toall the conſpirators, even the ſpe- 


aker himſelf: Caſſius does but catch 


at the term, which feeds the mood 
he is in; and the remarker 1s per- 
fectly right in preferring that term, 


(after his predeceſſor, the third mo- 
dern) to baite” which is but the 


blunder of copyiſts. Another blun- 
der of theirs in 1. 7. is ſupply d by 
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—?et in four moderns, the propri- 
ety of which does not appear to this 
editor; the word which he has cho- 
sen ſeem'd fitter, and that ſpeech a 
ſequel to the ſpeech at l. 4. If any 
comment is wanted on the expreſ- 
fions of I. 19, it may be fetch'd 
from the Revisal,” or Canons. 
| 69, Jo. h | 

T do not, till K. If it be a good 
rule in criticism, (and good criticks 
have given it)— To follow ancient 
copies religiouſly in all readings that. 
can be accounted for reasonably, th-. 
at carry no ſignal blemiſh with th- 
em, nor appearance of meer error 
by either printer or copyiſt, then 
muſt that of this line be left quiet; 
and of another line too in the next 
page, I. 14: what they have been 
converted to both, may be ſeen of 
all who are ſo minded in the fourth 
and fifth moderns, and in the lat- 
ter what he has to object to them; 
our duty will be diſcharg'd, by a 
declaration in this place of what we 
think the Author intended in the 
readings that we follow. The little 
ſoft'ning in the ſpeech before this, 
ſoftens Brutus; and we have in 
this an acknowledgment . of what. 
he is charg'd. with, mingl'd with 
ſome confeſſion of. weakneſs in his 
own composition, and of a temper 
not entirely impaſſive, but that co- 
uld be wrought upon. by the ill be- 
haviour and choler of one his friend: 
See this weakneſs acknowledg'd,and. 
that directly, in two ſeveral ſpeech- 


* 


2s of p. 6g 
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. As for that page's fault 
in the line refer d to, the editor 
wants diſcernment to find it: on 
the contrary, he ſees a ſuitable gre- 
atneſs, and even noblenefs, in that 
mode of conjuring; the addrefſ'd 
is told by it, that he had 
got che Roman ſpirit aſcrib'd to 
him, if he now heſitated to deliver 
his country a fecond time of what 
he ſeem d to eſteem a ſecond bur- 
then to it. The open miſtake of 69, 
and one of p. 70, ſtand corrected in 
the four latter moderns; it's firſt 
flight correction is new. 
r 70, 13 
Let me go in &c. ] Whatever we 
may Mink of this fpeaker, and of 
a that relates to him from hence 
to His exit, che paſſage cannot be 
treated by us as it is by those two 
moderns who have rej ſo ma- 
ny others already, and do the fame 
by a following in p. 78, which co- 


mes from Brutus and begins at 1, 


7: Shakeſpeare found the action 
in Plutarch, but not the perſon : 
the intruder is call'd in him-a ph- 
3 
on; but coming out, among his o- 
ther impertinence, with a ridicul- 
ons couplet, Shakefpeare took oc- 
casion from thence to make a Po- 


et of him; a character better kn- 
own than the other, and fitted more 


to his audience. To whose concep- 
tions and prejudices the real truth 
of hiſtory is facrific'd again in an- 


other inſtance that follows foon af- 


of the © cynick” profefſi- 
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ter, in which is ſome Oy 
The visitation of murderers, by the 
ſpirits of you murder'd, was a 


familiar idea, and firmly credited : 


in favour of which belief and idea, 
the apparition that visits Brutus is 
calP4® Ghoſt of Cerar in two pla- 
ces, where it enters, and where it 
is ſpoken of in p. 87; and yet in 
Bratus' addreſs to it, is no acknow- 
ledgment of the perfon of Cæsar; 
and the thing he addreſſes calls it- 
felf exprefily—his evil ſpirit, (76, 
3.) a8 b is ks to do 285 — 
riſtory that furniſh'd both the wo- 
rds and the incident. Speaking of 
the form of this ſpirit, ths hiftory 
calls it, in one place, — a wonder- 
full and ſtraunge ſhape of a body; 
in another, — a horrible vifion of a 
man of wonderfull , and dr- 
eadfull Tooke.” % ite to the 
line that is quoted, directly oppos- 
ite, v have a different facrifice, for 
there the truth of conſtruction yie- 
Ids to found: The word requir'd 
in that line, is—Impatience; for, dy'd 
ſhe, is imply'd after /ichneſs ;" the 
conſtruction - ſhe dy d upon imp- 
atience of my abſence, and upon gr- 
i,: but impatience and abſence co- 
ncurring wounding the poet's car, 
he put up with ?mpatient,” and ho- 
pes his reader will do ſo. The ſp- 
eech has one treſpaſs more in it a- 
N regular grammar; but this 
many examples in free dialo- 
gue, and none are detain'd by it. 
77% $264 + 
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And that by &c. ] It can not enter 
into the editor's head, that either 


this tranſposition, or the inſertion 


before it, or the amendment of next 
page, (1. 29.) want defence: obſer- 
vation was due to them, and may 
be pardon'd; integrity and method 
demanded it; and the critick may 
find the food that he looks for, by 
comparing these paſſages, and o- 
ther little ones more in the ſame 
ſcene, with the readings of other 
copies. art, in 1. 26, is us'd for- 
ſcience, ſcientifical knowledge, kn- 


b c ther d by art and ſchool 
or iſcipline. | 
8, 17. 


Bru. O, yes, &c.] This is that 
ſpeech that was lately ſpoke of, as 
rejected by two moderns—the ſec- 
ond and fourth: but this rejection 
is partial; the anſwer made retain- 
ing ſome of it's words neceſſary, 
which they accordingly give us in 
this faſhion : —Bru.- You threat bef- 
ore you ſting. He who model'd it 
firſt, model d (but in properer man- 
ner) the laſt line of it's anſwer by 
throwing- out you; and, by a like 
easy method, three lines more, — in 
1 84, & 87, Hand is follow'd in 
all of them: When his change in 
this page was acceded to by the 
present editor, it was not obsery'd— 
that the line it is follow'd by (1. 
26.) was unmetrical till, through 
fault of the firſt printer, or elſe of 
his copy: Flatterers perfects line 
3 a printing apart; 

ol. I. 
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and what comes after another line, 
being a three - foot hemiſtich. The 
next page's miſtake in Il. 1. was ad- 
juſted rt by the third modern, 
from the authority of all hiſtories, 
and of that in particular which is 
follow'd in this play. The phrase 
in 1. 19. is of the ſame family with 
that in 1. 28: but whence warn 
is deriv'd, which Octavius uses in 
the ſpeech he makes firſt, (77, 12.) 
is not ſo obvious; it ſeems equiv- 
alent to one we might now use, 
ſpeaking vulgarly,—to beat up our 
quarters. S > 
380 ag. ; 
What are &c.] The resolution of 
this ſpeaker to do what is done by 
him afterwards, is told by the line 
preceding in terms decent and co- 
vert: in this, he aſks his partner's 
resolve in alike caſe; and aſks it in 
the words of that Plutarch, which 
furniſh'd all the matter of this act, 
and much of it's expreſſion beſides 
in other places: but in making uſe 
of this line, the propriety of langu- 
age is violated; for to make the an- 
ſwer accord with it, it's terms ou- 
ght to have been — How are you 
then determined. to act? This fault 
the poet fell into, probably, from 


his intentneſs on other matters; 


namely, upon ſoft' ning this ſp- 

eech and both Brutus's anſwers, and 

abating by artifice the rigor that is 

in all their originals; a rigor that 

had revolted his ——— 

ſomething his Caſſius, and making 
3 


144 


of pity. How he has effected this 
ſoft' ning with regard to Caſſius, we 
may ſee by compariſon if the Sch- 
oo ĩs conſulted: In Brutus, he takes 
a different method; ſuch a one as 
throws a cloud on the anſwers, (the 
firſt, chiefly) that has perplex d ed- 
itors, and (with their pointing) is 
not penetrable by any: The arti- 
fice — lyes in dark ning the mo- 
ral and chriſtian ſentiment that is 
convey'd in the firſt, by throwing 
matter between; and in wording 
ambiguouſly the ſecond ſpeech's 
profeſſion, which in fact is a Ro- 
man one and a covert declaration 
like Caffias's reverſing that of the 
former. In that former, time (the 
word of all other copies) makes ab- 
ſolute nonſenſe both of the ſentence 
it ſtands in and those with which it 
is join'd ; unleſs there ſhould be 
any one found that can imagine the 
ſenſe intended by Shakeſpeare in 
that ſentence, is—prevent life from 
running on. to it's full time; a ſenſe 
he will not be able to juſtify from 
any ſimilar wege of his or any o- 
ther writer's whatever. Poets (and 
Shakeſpeare among the firſt) give 
their language a dignity by using 
words in their remov'd acceptation, 
or elſe reverting to that of their ra- 
dixes: of this practice we have now 
two examples in the ſentence in 

ſtion, admitting the emendati- 


on; for term has here the ſenſe of 
it's Latin original, end or bound - 
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Brutus unamiable and leſs a ſubject 


ary; and how is to be ac- 
cepted, you are told in the Gigſa- 

.” ox In l. 10. of this page, the 
2 latter moderns force a phrase 
on their author that is not Engliſh 
by removing his" wp.” | 

82, 22. 

get thither on that hill;) This may 
be underſtood of a hillock or little 
rising of the hill they are now on; 
(v. I. 12.) and, fo taken, the expre- 
ſſion is rather clearer and neater 
than that of the firſt folio: But the 


— of that copy (which ſee) 
8 


ſuggeſts another of more neatneſs, 


and nothing violent neither, which 


the editor was much inclin'd to 
have given: thither” is a miſtake 
for - thee b:gher ;” thee, a printer's 
omiſlion ; and tat an error for 
this; the whole amendment, coll- 
ectively. * get thee: higher on this 
Bill: the' ſpot remov'd to is near, 
admitting 8 and talking to; 
and ſuch a nearneſs exactly is con- 
vey d to the fancy by the expreſſi- 
ons of this amendment. The con- 
cluding f of this ſcene has 
three modern corrections in it wh- 


ose truth is indiſputable: he who 


ſtruck out the ſecond (the third mo- 
dern) has ſpent his words to ſmall 
purpose; for the only authority of 
Plutarch had been ſufficient to eſ- 
tabliſh his Thaſſosi” His and all 
their directions of entry or other- 
wise, for this ſcene and the reſt, 
present nothing but errors; the true 
action of none of them can be diſ- 


F 


Xing John, 


cover'd in their copies, without ap- 
Ping the ſame attention that has 


n us'd by this editor, and prod- 
uc'd the helps he has given. 
| 88, 17. 


.\ Parewel to thee too, Strato. That 


this line in it's old abſurd ſtate ſho- 


11 5 


yet he points it out to his reader 
with great triumph: The very ſame 


cause of triumph, or rather greater, 


he had in p. 86; for the old non- 
ſenſe of it's twenty ſecond line is of 
his mending, and (which is ſtrange) 
is unnotic'd. For the inſertion in 


uld paſs two of the moderns, is that page, (I. 20.) and the omiſſion 
more wonderful than that the third in p. 89, this editor is accountable ; 
ſhould make it's present correction; measure lead him to both. 
"8G NOTES 
| 70 
KING JOHN. 


pm — — — 
— 
* 


They who have ſeen accounts in 
the Table of three quarto editions 
of a play with this title, which 


excited to know ſome more of it's 
difference from the play in the fo- 
lio, which, from that circumſtance, 
they will ſee is not ſmall. In truth, 
they agree in nothing but matter, 
and not wholly in that, for the for- 
mer has ſome ſcenes of a comic 
nature of which the latter has no 
traces: Holinſhed is the fountain 
of both of them, for what is hiſto- 
rical ; but their dreſſing is differ- 
ent; and ſo different, that, two 
whole lines excepted, and ſome 
three or four fragments, nothing is 
retain'd in the folio of the diction 
of those quarto s. They are printed 


they into it's title- 
are told is in two parts, will be 


* A. as * 


one from the other, according to 
their ſucceſſion; the ſecond putting 
"by V. Sb.“ 

the third enlarging this notice 
giving the full name: there is alſo 
an omiſſion that varies them, of 
two addreſſes in metre (one of wh- 
ich will be ſpoke of) that are in 
none but the firſt quarto : what 
ſome moderns ſeem to fay of the 
ſecond,—that-it bears in it's title 2 
W. Shakeſpear and W. Rowley,” 
is not true, nor is any other autho- 
rity known for making Rowley a 
partner. Shakeſpeare was the auth- 
or alone of the John” in two parts, 
whose ſecond begins at Arthur's at- 
tempt to eſcape and his conſequent 
death: From evidence of their date, 


and ſome other, we may pronounce 
3K 2 
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them - his firſt undiſputed excurſi- 
on into the regions of drama; and, 
as ſuch, they are but a feeble per- 
formance, ſprinkV'd with ſome qu- 

' otations from claſſicks, and, in the 


comedy part, with ſome monkiſh 


Latin: notwithſtanding, they bear 
his marks in ſome places, and in 

the dying ſcene ſtrongly; here are 
ſome of the lines that come from 
John in his agony, and the intelli- 
gent will ſee their author at once: 
Power after power forſake their 


proper power,| Only the hart impugnes 
with faint refit | The fierce invade of 


him that conquers Kings :|* * Philli 
a chayre, and by and by a grave, | 
leggs diſdaine-the carriage of a King.” 
and these are follow'd by a thought 
that makes fo noble a figure in lis 
true Henry 6. part the ſecond: for 
here the king is call'd on by Faul- 
222 when his ſpeech is gone 
tom him, in ſign of pardoning his 
barons who —— him, — do 
what his other king aſks of Beauf- 
ort,—lift up his hand. We have me- 
ntion'd an addreſs in this John;“ 
it is titl'd Jo the Gentlemen Read- 
ers, and begins thus: Tau that 
with friendly grace of ſmoothed bro 
Have entertaind the Scythian Tam- 
burlaine,| 4nd given applauſe unto an 
Infidel : | Vouchſafe to welcome (with 
lite curtgie) A warlite Chriſtian and 
your Countreyman. Tamburlaine, 
which is given to Marloe, appears 
in these lines the inciter of Shake- 


ſpeare's John; and the latter, in 


plays the relations of Engli 
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his turn, was inciter as well of 


Marloe as others to work up into 

> chr- 
oniclers, this ſetting them the ex- 
ample : It was follow'd quickly af- 
ter by Marloe in a play of which 
our Edward the ſecond is ſubject: 


in it is one particular ſcene rising 


with ſuch amazing diſparity above 
the nonſenſe of all the others, and 
those of his Tamburlaine, that no 
reader whatever can perſuade him- 
ſelf they are all of one hand: the 
ſcene is that of the murder of this 
moſt wretched of princes ; affects 
with ſuch powerfulneſs, and is fo 
much in the manner of our Auth- 
or, that judges will not be fearful 


of thinking him an aſſiſtant: the 


play's appearance in print; and (po- 
ſſibly) upon the ſage, was . 
writer's death; who was cut off in 
93, if not earlier, by a very ſignal 
miſchance that is recorded in Wood 
and others. To return to this“ Jo- 
hn.” The ſtory, and it's form in 
ſome measure, pleas'd it's Author 
ſo well, that in a while, — and no 
long one, — he took it up again; 
gave it quite a new dreſs, with 
much height' ning of character, (the 
Baſtard's, particularly) and another 
John“ ſtarted forth, in the ſhape 
he wears in the folio, and in this 
copy: In which is leſs departure 
from the copy it follows than we 
are forc'd to in many plays; the 
main defect of that copy lying in 
it's divisions as well of acts as of 
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 feenes, in both which it is egregi- fe, as all our Coin has now. The 


-ouſly faulty till you come to the 
fifth act: the third modern firſt ad- 
juſted them truly, that is the acts: 
in ſcenes, he is deficient as usual; 
and directions that could be foll- 
ow'd with reason, place included, 
and entries, and all of that ſort,.— 
are the growth of neither ancients 
nor moderns: place is moſtly col- 
lected from the chronicler that has 
been mention'd above; and one ne- 
ceſſary direction (that at 4, 29.) is 
from the quarto in part, and part 
the folio; the firſt claiming the 
wbiper, and having title to no aſ- 
fiſtance beſides throughout this ed- 
ition. 
| 6, 18 W n - £57 

With that half-face &c.] Of this 
ge, (which is alſo of his amen- 
ding) and of another of like nature 
that begins at 8, 3, the third mod- 
ern has two juſt explanations that 
ſhall have a partial tranſcription. 
"The Poet,” fays he, (but might as 
well have faid—ſpeaker)* ſneers at 
the meagre ſharp Viſage of the El- 
der Brother, [a miſtake] by compa- 
ring him to a filver Groat, that bore 
the King's Face in Profile, ſo ſhew'd 
but half the Face. The Groats of 
all our Kings of England, and, in- 
deed, all their other Coins of Silv- 
er, one or two only excepted, had a 
full Face crown'd; till Henry VII, 
in 1 504, coin'd Groats and half Gr- 
oats, and alſo ſome Shillings, with 
half Faces; that is, Faces in Pro- 
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firſt Groats of K. Henry VIII. were 
like theſe of his Father; tho'after- 


wards he return'd to the broad Fa- 


ces again. Theſe Groats, with the 
Impreſſion in Profile, are undoubt- 
edly here alluded to: [but] the Poet 
is knowingly guilty of an Anachro- 
niſm in it: for, in the Time of 
King 2 there were no Groats at 
all: they being firſt, as far as ap- 


pears, coin'd in the Reign of K. 


Edward III.“ Upon the other 
very obſcure paſſage, as he phra- 
ses it, he observes — our Poet is 


here] anticipating the Date of an- 


other Coin; humourouſly to rally 
a thin Face, eclipſed, as it were, 
by a full - blown Roſe. We mutt 
obſerve, to explain this Alluſion, 
that Queen Elizabeth was the firſt, 
and indeed the only, Prince who 
coin'd in England three half- pence, 
and three - farthing Pieces. She at 
one and the ſame time, coin d Shil- 
lings, Six- pences, Groats, Three- 
pences, Two - pences, Three- half- 
pence, Pence, Three- farthings, and 
Half- pence: And theſe Pieces all 
had her Head, and were a/ternately 
with the Roſe behind, and without 
the Roe. The Shilling, Groat, 
Two-pence, Penny, and Half-pen- 
ny, had it not: the other interme- 
diate Coins, viz. the Six- pence, 
Three - pence, Three- half- pence, 
and Three-farthings had the Roſe.” 
It appears in his note's remainder, 
that these 7bree- farthing pieces 


11 

222 of by Fleteher; but that 
he the annotator ow'd his firſt kn- 
owledge of them to a gentleman 
 detply verſ'd in those matters, and 
a writer upon them. © Nob,” wh- 
ose ancient ſpelling is — Nebbe, (v. 
8, 8.) is a cant word for—bead; and 
from it's relation in ſound to ano- 
ther cant word — Beò for Robert, it 


may well be, that that name too is 


alluded to, as well as the brother's 
face, who was a knight and a Ro- 
bert. = trick,” a word ſomething 
higher, (6, 10.) and predicated too 
of a face, is from the ſhop of the 
heralds as well as rics d; ſee them 
both in the Gloſſary. The ſcene has 
two added words, (in 5, 12 and 8, 
22.) the firſt only is new. 
| 9120-7: 1,176 
Tic too reſpectiue, &o.] This fine 
Feene, and it's fineſt part np 
ally—the ſoliloquy quoted, has been 
many ways damag'd of other edit- 
ors, and in many places; all which 
we mean to throw into one note, 
and observe upon as they rise, firſt 
beſtowing a word or two upon a 
change in this copy reſpecting the 
ſcene. That before it 1s'clos'd in 
the folio's with Exeunt all but 
baſtard,” and the moderns have fol- 
low'd them: to this editor it ap- 
pears a direction of meer conveni- 
ence, put in by the players; his 


cause of thinking ſo, this: >The thor 


letters that ſtand before A foo?” in 
this copy, ſtand. before them in th- 
cirs too, and indicate an intended 
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re- entry; which ſome words of 
both the ſpeeches before it make 
apparently proper, and has this pro- 
priety further —in admitting a new 
ſcene for the Lady” and her Serv- 
ant to enter on, which the firſt was 
molt unfitted for certainly: The in- 


ſtant coming- in of a character who 


has but juſt made his exit is faulty, 
but not without it's examples. And 
now we come to the injuries. The 
firſt begins at this line; whose 700 


ſociable is by the four latter mod- 


erns made unſociable, and the next 
line's conuerſian they make conv- 
erfing ; how they underſtand them 
unknown, for no one has explain'd 
himſelf ; nor has any but the orig- 
inal maker even mark'd them as 
changes :—"* converſion” is a word of 

t humour, and ſo is reſpect- 
ive; the latter put for reſpectful, 
or heedful rather, minding who is 
addreſſ d; the firſt, for man con- 
verted or chang d, alluding to new- 
made honour” bis words in I. 19: 
and this may ſerve to ſhew the ex- 
trav of this paſſage s chang- 
es, and the ſenſe of it's true read- 
ing. pited (I. 25.) has been read 
piołed, meaning chosen or cull'd; 
and of countries connected with 
© catechize,” catechize him of cou- 
ntries or about countries ; deſtroy- 
ing by that conſtruction a phrase 
oughly comic, — man of coun- 
tries for traveller: pited, and the 
tooth - pit, are deſcriptive of the 


traveller perſon; the laſt, a fa- 
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ſhion imported by him, of nice 


form, and manag'd with nice ad- 


dreſs; the other meant of his beard 


which he was equally nice in, giv- 
ing it an imported cut too in it's 
twift and point. A paraphraſtical 
comment upon a period of five 
lines beginning And fo,” I. za, 
which the ſecond modern only has 


pointed rightly giving ſome their 


parentheſis, will be full ſufficient 
to ſet aſide a nonſenſical reading of 
the three that come after him — 


Serving for Saving, whose ſenſe 


15=excepting : Excepting, fays the 
Baſtard, that Queſtion 96 * 
jon to much compliment, and to 
ſeraps of diſcourſe concerning Alps 
and the reft, ſupper is well - nigh 
come without Anſwer's knowing 
even the meaning of what Queſti- 
on ue to him, he's ſo loſt 
in 
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and certain conſequent errors in 
the reading of this copy. too, the 
Oxford editor's reading in 1. 12, 
was embrac'd with great readineſs; 
and his comment upon the words 
of next line ſeem'd a likely and juſt 
one, that it's poison was flattery: 
but when these were acceded to, it 
was perceiv'd — that the parts of 
this period, read and pointed as 
now, did not accord nor had 

per conſtruction: To make the lat- 
ter out tolerably, the twelfth line 
muſt have another change yet, and 
deliver muſt be delivers; and to 
make the comment compleat, fat- 
tery muſt be taken extenſively, and 


. comprehend it's exteriors of com- 


plaisance and addreſs; after which, 


and with the pointing that follows, 


it is conceiv'd the ſpeaker's ſenſe 
will be clear: —* For be is but a ba- 


s compliments: the meſs” of flard to the time, That doth not ſmack. 


I. 22, muſt be interpreted dinner. 


A line of infinite humour (10, 9.) is 


pronounc'd by the laſt modern a 
player's nonſenſe: if he had pron- 
ounc'd the ſame ſentence upon a 


word that follows“ conclusion in all 


copies at I. 4, namely — %, it is 
believ'd that all readers had clos'd 


with him; and, in that belief, the 
present copy diſcards it, but with 


this notice inſtead of that which 
is cuſtom 
wind up our ſtring of observations 
on this foliloquy, with acknowl- 


ary. And now we ſhall 


of obſer vation, And ſo am I, whe- 
ther I ſmack, or no; And not alone in 
habit and device, Exterior form, out- 
ward accoutrement, But from the in- 
ward motion too, delivers] Sweet, ſiv- 
eet, ſweet poison for the age's tootb: 
Ober vation muſt be—obſervation. 
of foreign manners and things; and 
poison lyes not in that, unleſs it 
be in it's nothingneſs, and the miſ- 
ſpending of time in bark ning to 
it, which is no mighty injury: per- 
ſons void of this talent, — or not 


ſmacking of it, in this ſpeaker's lan- 


edging our own former ignorance guage,—ate, according to him, 4 
of the ſenſe of fome parts of it, ftards to the time; meaning = that 
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the time held them cheap, ſet as 
little by them as baſtards: And ha- 
ving vented this maxim, and the 
wipe or gird on himſelf, he turns 
to another traveller's talent, which 
is a poison indeed, and of all ages; 
and yet the perſon that wants it, is 
as much a baſtard in common eſt- 
eem as he that wanted the other; 
and his rising to honour will be 
with difficulty, for this and no o- 
ther talent frews tbe Zech pe are 
made to it, makes the road to it 
easy. Thus underſtood, the period 
has both conſtruction & concord: 
—"be is but a baſtard to the time, 
that doth not ſmack of obſervation ; 
and he another, that not delivers ſiv- 
eet poison &c, in babit and device a- 
lone &c, but from the inward motion 
too: the laſt expreſſions importing 
that the party muſt be ſincere in 
his flattery, or have the appearance 
of being ſo; and in the expreſſions 
before them, device, habit,” &c.— 
the neceſſity of addreſs is infinuat- 
ed, which has it's flattery too, and 
produces all the effects of it. 
45 „ YR II 

_ Baſe Philtþ! ſparrow:]Words can 
NE: this, but tone readi- 
ly; 10 readily, that none who has 
heard a ſparrow call'd Philip, and 
attends to what is in hand, will aſk 
for more: and if he further attends 
to the ſpeaker's manner and char- 
ater, he will ſcarce reliſh a change 

of **ſparrow” to—ſpare me, that is in 

three modern copies. >The allusi- 


_ Nage's 


on and humour too in l. 15, will be 
conceiv'd very perfectly, without 
further enlarging, by all readers of 
an extract that is in the School” 
out of an old play, intitl'd ! Soli- 
man and Perſeda: It's firſt known 
edition is of the year 99; which if 
it were the date of it's birth, would 
prove the alter d King John of 
that year, or later: but this has 
no probability, either on the ſide 
of that Plays or of this" John;“ the 
te in that year, posseſſ'd 

of many good plays of Shakeſpeare 
and others, makes it very unlikely 
that ſuch nonſenſe as Solimanꝰ wo- 
uld then be receiv d on it, and it's 
ſtrain has an apparent ſimilitude to 
lays that are earlier; and this Jo- 
* the N hand, 200 3 
parent to ſuch plays of its Auth- 
_ preceded his — But 
this matter may have a fuller diſ- 


cuſſion. One of the corrections 


of these pages has been aſſign d to 


it's owner : for the others, and for 


the added word too in l. 8, they 


are ſo an twere idle to name 


the modern they came from. 
| I2, 28. . 
this brave duke &c. ] A great 
falſification of hiſtory ; and a wil- 
ful one certainly, for the purpose 
of blending two characters, and gi- 
ving ſpirit to the Baſtard's resent- 
ment which follows presently. Ri- 
chard's chronicle ſtory, = ſo much 


of it as concerns the ic: of 


Shakeſpeare,—is this, hat, in his 
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return from the Palgſtine wars,” he 
was drove aſhore on an enemy's co- 
untry - the duke of Auſtria; was 
diſcover'd by him, and imprison'd, 
but purchaſ'd his liberty at laſt. by 
a great ranſom, his imprisoner dy- 
ing ſoon after by a fall from his 
horſe: that, warring ſome years af- 
ter in France, he was kill'd by an 
arrow before the caſtle of a vicount 
of Lymoges, which vicount in ſo- 
me other encounter was kill'd by 
the | Baſtard : To this romancers 
have added, that, fighting with a 
lion in prison, he thruſt his arm 
into him and pluck'd out his heart, 


and had his name © Cæur- de- lion 


from that action; and they dreſs 


him in the hide of this lion, more 


Hercules. Shakeſpeare follows the 
romancers in all their inventions, 
but he makes free with his chroni- 
cler : revives Auſtria, and makes 
him Lymoges too; brings him fo 
intitl'd to Angiers in the ſpoil of 
his prisoner, whose death he attri- 
butes to him, and kills him then 
by the Baſtard in revenge of that 
death. A large number of paſſages, 
ſcatter'd up and down in this page 
and ſome others that follow it, are 
explain d by this note; and, amon 

the reſt, one at 36, 8. that puzzl 

this editor much of long time, and 
was never comprehended of any, as 
he thinks: annotators are ſilent. wy 
After ſuch departure as this from 
the truth of hiſtory, the poet's bri- 
18000 7 cannon at Angiers (P. 13 

ol. I. 


& 19.) in the time of king John, 
will ſtartle none of his readers; eſ- 


pecially having ſeen them in Ham- 


let,” many centuries earlier. Two 
of the ſlight corrections in 14 & 15. 
are in all the moderns, the fourth 
only has Seat. In 14. is a line of 
the quarto (1. 25.) differing only in 
* ith,” for which the quarto has 


Next; but the entire quarto lines 


are the firſt of p. 30, and the eighth 
of p. 83. | N 
16, 25. 

Liter in feature &c.] The old 


pointing of the line after this, (and 
the modern one too) was with a 


comma at Jobn and no ſtop at 


manners; in which pointing, the 


pailage has neither the ease nor the 
eenneſs that is ſeen in it now: 
The error was firſt observ'd by a 


writer in the © Canons of Criticim— 


but he puts a wrong ſenſe on man- 
ners,” referring it to what he calls 
John's unmannerlineſs; (ſee his wo- 
rds at p. 214.) whereas the word's 
general ſenſe is intended, to wit = 
general manners, a ſenſe of much 
more ſeverity. :-> The groſs miſ- 
ſpelling of a word in p. 17, at 1. 
13, was not ſeen into before the 
third modern: his bew, and his 
Alcides apoſtrophiz d, are both in- 
diſputable: and the line, in his 
reading, wants no comment; oth- 


» er than that rob is underſtood be- 


fore ſhews, and ſhews put for- wo- 
uld ſhew. The line, and numbers 


before it, (for they begin — the 
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ſeventeenth of p. 16.) together with 
a much greater number of lines fol- 
lowing, in all parts of this play, are 
diſcarded (that is — thrown to the 
bottom) by the moderns that have 
been ſpoke of ſo often as the takers 
of ſuch liberties ; which they have 
exercis'd more indiſcreetly, and la- 
rgely too, in this play, than in any 
other that is remember'd at pres- 
ent ; as the curious and critical re- 
ader may ſee if he pleases, by turn- 
ning to their copies: for the taſk 
of even pointing them out, lingly 
and ſeperately, is a larger than this 
editor chooses; and obſervation u- 
pon them, may be diſpenſ'd with 
in moſt caſes, 

| 17, 18. 

Phi. Lewis, &c.] This line is part 
of Auſtria's ſpeech in both folio's, 
and in three of the moderns, putt- 
ing King before Lewis” inſtead 
of © Phi.” i. e. Philip: the third and 
laſt moderns read Philip for Le- 
wis, and make Philip the anſwerer; 
without any notice of the reading 
before them, and as no change were 
made in it. When it was the edit- 
or's turn to conſider this paige, he 
ſaw presently a much likelier way 
of healing the faults of it ; faults 
obvious to every conſiderer, and 
feen by these gentlemen : For why 
is Lewes call'd King? or why in. 
this paſſage only ? and, ſecondly, 
why addreſſ'd for ſuch busineſs, 
and his father in presence ? The fa- 
ther, indeed, may very reasonably 


make his ſon the declarer of a thing 


præconcerted, and the Poet has ca- 
use to put him on doing ſo: for, 
firſt, it ſhews the ſon's conſeque- 
nce, and weight with the father ; 
and, next, (which is cause enough 
of itſelf) reſcues him from the ſtate 
of a cypher in a ſcene of great len- 


gth, for he has no other ſpeech in 


it from his ſecond in it's very be- 
ginning to it's final conclusion. 
Such are the objections to both the 
old and new reading of this line, 
and ſuch the reasons for making 
Lewis the ſpeaker in those that fo- 
low it; and we may throw in an- 
other to make the latter full wei- 
ght, namely—their free manner of 
opening, which has a juvenile air 
with it: The correction before us 
ſets all matters right : which we 
may well call a ſlight one ; for 'tis 
founded on the only ſupposal that 
the copy had © King for French 
King, without ſcoring or ſtopping 
it, and that the printer was too 
faithful. Whether the faults of 
Conſtance's ſpeech at the end of 
this page, were the original's, co- 
py's, or printer's, can be faid with 
no certainty ; but all readers will 
ſay of them,—that their being me- 
nded by no modern- may be put a- 
mong wonders. 
I8, 23. 

I have but this to ſay,. - &c. ] Edi- 
tors, for a very good reason, have 
paſſ'd this ſpeech over, they did 
not underſtand it : nor was it to be 


— a. to Ar. —_Y 
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underſtood, in the ſhape it came 
down to them ; but attention had 
help'd them to an amendment of 
no difficulty, that makes it very in- 
telligible : This amendment you 
have now in the text, and at bot- 
tom—the old error; which may be 
exampl'd in many places, and is of 
errors the commoneſt. For the ſp- 
eech's ſenſe, —it is this. John, Ar- 
thur, and Elinor, and the ſpeaker's 
{elf in the end, are ſaid in jingling 
expreſſions to be puniſh'd and pl- 
agu'd for the only ſins of that Eli- 
nor: John is ſpoke to firſt, and de- 
noted by pointing; and,—after tra- 
cing Arthur's miſfortunes, & Eli- 
nor's own, to the root ſhe ſet out 
with, —the ſpeaker ends with her- 
ſelf; who, though guiltleſs, had 
her puniſhment too in her child's 
puniſhment, brought upon him by 
Elinor: What ſhe ſays of herſelf is 
oblique, and convey'd in" All. what 
of Elinor, muſt be piec'd in this 
manner ;— And in ſinning as ſhe 
does againſt Arthur, ſhe finds her 
own plague ; his injury is her injury, 
the beadle to her ſin, i. e. laſher or 
whipper of it: The plagues of John 
and his mother, are—this war and 
their other troubles for Arthur. 
There is another amendment, and 
other interpreting, in the Canons 


of Crittcism;” but (to ſpeak freely) 


if it's readers are much the wiser 
for them, it is more than can be 
laid of himſelf by this editor. He 
were hardly an Engliſhman, that. is 


break; which ſhews that the 
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not charm'd with John's briſk in- 
terruption and conqueſt of Philip 
at 19, 16: it is but imperfectly ſeen 
in other copies, for want of the 
parts 
of that line are addreſſ d different- 
ly, the firſt to Philip himſelf. 
The Oxford copy explains © wink- 
ing, in l. 2 5, half-open; But how 
does that accord with the gates of 
a town beſieg d? the better explan- 
ation had been—that fear to open, 
gates that are in the ſtate of an eye 
that fears annoyance. That line's 
emendation is—Corfront in the mo- 
derns, but grammar requires Con- 
fronts; and the laſt page's correc- 
tion at 1. 8, and alſo those in p. 20, 
have the ſame reason: the firſt only 
is new. . The deeply- read in this 
Author will be able to help himſ- 
elf to the meaning of Philip's lan- 
guage in a ſpeech before this, beg- _ 
inning at l. 3 ; but others may not 
be diſpleas d to ſee it in other wo- 
rds, which we ſhall accordingly 
give them := I ill befits this pres- 
ence, to Well done! ſhoot away! 
to ſuch harſh altercations.” The 
fourth editor changes aim” to 4- 
men. cry aim appears to have been 
a popular phrase, of which more 
will be ſaid in a note upon the 22. 
W, HFW. 47, 13. 

24, 30. 
22 &c.] That the 
d be © Kings of their 


A greater 
citizens ſhou 


feare, till their fears were depos d, 


(v. 25, 1. in it's old reading) is a 
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piece of evident nonſenſe; but, e- 
vident as it is, the certainty of it's 
correction is more ſo, if © depos'd” 
be reflected on: For what is to be 


depos d? why, their © fears :” their 


fears then are the Kings; and are 
and fears a true reading, ſpoil'd by 
printers: And now we come at the 
ſenſe of the words greater power ;” 
and, with it, the propriety of the 
correction that follows — he for 
bee the city's fears” were that 
power; and a power ſo ſtrong at 
that time, that it made her ſet at 
defiance the power of both kings, 
*till ſhe could be fatiſfy'd rightly 


who was her king. This correcti- 


on is in three modern editors ; the 
other, in the laſt modern only, 
The ſecond of these gentlemen ſee- 
ms to have enter'd very imperfectly 
into the ſpirit of Richard's-charac- 
ter ; for he has rob'd it in ſeveral 
places of words that ſavour him 
ſtrongly, and ſometimes obtruded 
those in their room that have not 
even propriety : of this number is 
—mouthing, ſubſtituted for mouz- 
ing in l. 16; and in p. 25. he om- 
its wholly the line that Richard 
concludes with, I. 26: making 
both changes filently, and being 
follow'd in both; in the omiſſion, 
by him whose leader he was in all 
of that kind ; and in the other, by 
all his ſucceſſors. 
| | 25, 7.8 

Your royal presences] A tender- 
neſs has been ſhewn in this paſſ- 


age that we ſhould have diſpenſ'd 
with; for though let may be un- 
derſtood before Your,” and a ſenſe 
ſtruck out that way, yet the paſſage 
wants the ease in this reading that 
moderns have given it, by making 
*Your”—You, and pointing“ presen- 
ces” vocatively. presence, and pre- 
Sences, are words very indefinite; as 
that critick will find, who ſhall go 
about to interpret them, in 7, 30; 
24, 29; and in this paſſage, with 
the precision expected: perſonages 
may do for the latter; but for the 
former, perſon (the only word that 
occurs) ſerves very inadequately. 
The Jews' wonderful diſſentions 
and ſlaughters of one another with- 
in Jerusalem, is the ſtrangeſt event 
of that ſtrange ſiege: whence the 
Poet collected the knowledge he 
ſhews of it in I. 8, is not known; 
but we know, or may kndw by it, 
the great extent of his reading. 
27 1. 

F not compleat, ] The change that 
follows these words, appear d firſt 
in the Oxford copy; and in the e- 
dition before it, that of 1. 5: De- 
fence is wanted for neither: nor 
does the paſſage at large, which 
has a quaintneſs in it ſomething 
Italian, want explaining; but these 
words of it, to name want, may 
not convey to all readers the ſenſe 
intended, namely that can be call'd 
want. The change in 1. 19. is re- 
peated again in the line following, 
and upon that account is it that a 
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Note is refer'd to: More free,” and 
more confident,” is the reading of 
old editions and of the firſt mod- 
ern: nor can it's change be defen- 
ded but on the ſcore of propriety, 
(for the other reading is ſenſe, and 
it's change violent) and yet the e- 
ditor who ſhould not accede to it, 
would not eſcape blame. For what 
reason the maker of the change and 
his followers have join'd © cannon” 
and fire” by a hyphen in 1. 30, they 
have neither told us, nor can : had 
they put their hyphen elſewhere, 
(namely—in 31, 29. between own” 
and © determin d) they had ſhewn, 
what they have not diſplay'd here, 
judgment; for a want of junction 
in that place tends to miſlead, the 
more obvious ſenſe of the words 
without junction being a ſenſe that 
is falſe: the compound wants no 
interpreting. 
28, 22. 

For Anjon, &c.] How this An- 
jou” came not to be noted as a cor- 
rection in the usual way, can not 
be ſaid at this diſtance ; but a cor- 


at he adds about Angiers being pr- 
inted Anjou in other parts of © this 
hiſtory,” is over-haſtily added; for, 
if he means in old copies of it, they 
have no ſuch miſ-printings. >The 
high- flown nonſenſe of a ſpeech 
that comes presently, is the very 
perfection of French courtſhip from 
a lover of no feeling ; and well de- 
serves the ludicrous comment that 
follows upon one of it's lines, and 
on the commenter's ſuppliment : 
which line and it's ſuppliment are 
ſo dreadfully pointed in former co- 
pies, that, if the ſenſe and the mode 
of pronouncing are diſcover'd in 
them, the perſon diſcovering owes 
it to his ſagacity. «> The Baſtard 
runs himſelf ſo out of breath in 
his long deſcant upon the nootb- 
fac'd gentleman” whom the talks of 
at 31, 18, that conſtruction is loſt 
in it; and he reduc'd to picking 
up his thread as he can, after a 
ramble of twenty lines. In that 
ſpeech, you have porsed for peised, 
(31, 20.) and hat for for, in mo- 
dern copies, (32, 4.) nothing to it's 


rection it is, and of Angiers, advantage. 


which was the reading of all cop- 
ies before the third modern: This 
corrector triumphs much in his 
note over his predeceſſors: and, in- 
deed, he has reason; for, beſides 
the line he has quoted, (I. 25.) 
there are two in p. 30. (1 & 26.) 
that muſt have awaken'd them to 
this error's diſcovery, had they been 
attended to never ſo little: but wh- 


. 
For grief is nt" Two ch- 
anges . been made in this ſp- 
eech, (one by the Oxford copy in 
this line, the other in 1. 28. by the 
ſecond modern) that ſhould be ſp- 
ecious at leaſt, fince we ſee them 
embrac'd by those editors' follow- 
ers, and acquieſc'd in by criticks ; 


and yet fo little is their ſpeciouſ- 
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neſs visible to this editor, that to 
him they ſeem injuries. The chan- 
ges are Hout for © /toop,” and ſorrow 
tor © ſorrows :” the firſt no easy wo- 
td, nor of much fitneſs for the 
mouth of a lady: whose ſentence 
is very perfect with /foop, and her 
word neceſſary to introduce with 
propriety her own ſtooping and the 


ſtooping ſhe inſiſts on from ing; 


the emphatical word in it, is the 
word before foop : For forrows,”— 
who perceives not in that a greater 
energy than in it's ſingular — or- 
row ? and it is beſides a repeating 
of what the ſpeaker throws out in 
I. 22: the change's claſſical air ſno- 
uld be no argument for it, in an 
Author who made not claflicks his 
model.. The ſecond modern con- 
cludes an act with this ſpeech : 
which is little ſhort of the monſ- 
trouſneſs of copies before him ; 
where the dialogue between these 
three perſons is made an act by it- 
ſelf, and titl'd - Aus Secundus. 
The reader will be pleas'd to rem- 
ember what is ſaid of this play's 
divisions at the end of it's firſt 
Note. | 
0 


Ts clad 51 — cold, the for- 
mer reading for clad, can not be 
predicated of either the vigour” or 
"frown" of war, without the great- 
eſt abſurdity ; nor is the abſurdity 
leflen'd by the Oxford editor's — 
coal d: It is apparently the ſpeak- 
er's intention, to contraſt the war 
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ſhe had ſeen with what ſhe ſees 


now; and ſhe could not more ef- 


fectually do it, than by attiring 


(poetically) the late frowning and 
vigorous War in the ſoft habits of 
peace and friendſhip: painted is 
peculiarly happy, as including the 
idea of gawdineſs and hypocriſy jo- 
intly ; it is therefore emphatical. 
The alter'd reading of dates” in 
this ſpeech's conclusion, came fr- 
om the third modern: and the wo- 
rds croft prodigiouſly, in a ſpeech 
before it, I. 16, mean—croſt by pro- 
digies, or a birth that's prodigious. 
We have ſeen ſome few proofs, 
in a late note, of the judgment and 
discernment of moderns in the bu- 
sineſs of character: the next page 
offers one ſo extraordinary, and ſuch 
a pattern withal of critique in ge- 
neral, the world ſhould not be de- 
frauded of it, or. put off with a fi- 
mple rejection of a paſlage of ſuch 
uſe. After the arch rejoinder of 
Richard to a ſort of challenge of 
Auſtria's in 1. 26, they who look 
into any of the four latter moderns 
will find Richard and Auſtria both 
in a different vein; that of the for- 
mer, one they have never ſeen him 
in yet; nor ever will do, but in the 
lines that follow, which the ſec- 
ond modern pick d up in the qua- 
rto: or pick'd out of it rather; for 
a ſpeech of twenty four lines is re- 
duc'd to ten, changes made in th- 
ose ten, and another place found 


for them, the ſpeech from which 
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they are taken coming in before 
the ſummons to Angiers in p. 19 : 
We ſhall give the reader the ſp- 
ecch, and a ſpeech before it, as the 
inſerter has given them, (marking 
briefly their changes, and the gar- 
blings of one of them) and then 
leave him to his reflections... Auſt. 
Methinks that Richard's pride and 
Richard's fall] Should be a precedent 
to fright you, * Sir.|Baſ. What words 
are these ? how do my finews ſhake? | 
My father's foe clad in my father's 
ſpoil! | How doth Alecto whiſper in 
my ears; Delay not* Richard, kill the 
villain trait, Diſrobe bim of the ma- 
tchleſs monument, | Thy father's tri- 
umpb o er the ſavages -* Now by his 
foul I fvear, my father's ſoul, | Twice 
will I not review the morning s riſe, 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy 
back, | And ſplit thy heart, for wwear- 
ing it ſo lang. Between poi and 
* How come in three fooliſh lines, 
nine after /avages ” fooliſher than 
the former, nor does the ſpeech 
end at long; and all,” © Philip,” 
and For, are the quarto's expreſ- 
lions in place of those that are 
mark d. The cause alledg'd for in- 
ſerting is as curious as the inſerti- 
on itſelf; it were idle to mention 
it, because a ſtep of this ſort is to 
be juſtify'd by no reasons whatev- 
er: certainly, not by those that are 
given; which the moſt indiligent 
reader may overturn of himſelf; 
which are overturn'd by the third 
modern, who (notwithſtanding) is 


one of the followers of what * 
ſelf proves unneceſſary, and of wh- 
at is here prov'd abſurd, 


. 

Tell bim thi? — dee. If the ed- 
itor is not deceiv'd in his feelings, 
this paſſage's ſpirit is improv'd by 
it's pointing: England” has but a 
comma in ſome copies, in others 
no ſtop at all; the latter making 
only two ſentences, where three 
were deſign'd, (for the comma is 
of ancient editions) but not ſuffi- 
ciently noted for want of a fuller 
ſtop. . The firſt of this page's er- 
rors ſtands corrected as we ee in 
the four latter moderns : the oth- 
er, in the third and laſt only; for 
the other two choose to mend it 
by tax. The accent plac'd on 
*canonized” in 38, 8. ſeems uncou- 
th at this ame, but was the vulg- 
ar one then when this play was 
written: we have the accent again, 
ten pages lower ; (48, 26.) but th- 
ere the present accent may ſerve, 
(the verſe permitting it) and a mo- 
dern ear will give it the preference. 

9, 11. | 

In hkeneſs &c.] We need only re- 
flect upon the ſituation of the lady 
that's ſpoke of—a bride freſh come 
from church, and upon the influ- 
ence ſuch a bride may be expected 
to have upon the perſon ſhe's joi- 
n'd to, to be ſatiſfy d that the ſenſe 
put on untrimmed (v. Gloſſary) is 
a true ſenſe, and fitted moſt to 
the ſpeaker's intention; namely, — 
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to expreſs a temptation of the gre- 
ateſt ſtrength poſſible : as her tho- 
ught is indelicate, it is convey'd in 
a term of great decency; and yet 
ſufficiently open when it's ſource 
is diſcover'd, as it is in that G/o/- 
ary. The laſt page gave us one of 
those jingles in 1. 12. which ſome 
moderns have hunted out with ſuch 
diligence; and upon the heels of 
this jingle, we find this idle poet 
running his accuſtom'd divisions u- 

n a word of the Cardinal's, thr- 
ough a ſpeech of fix lines : in this 
Page, he is at the ſame work again 
upon two words of Blanch's, in a 
ſpeech of the ſame length ; firſt pe- 
rverting one of those words, name- 
ly. — faith; which is us'd by Bla- 
nch for belief, but by Conſtance 
in the ſenſe of fidelity, faith due 
to promise, which ſhe expected fr- 
om France. 

41, 18. 

1t is religion &c.] Neither the ch- 
anges we ſee in it, (which are easy) 
nor the present pointing of this 
Cardinal's ſophiſtry, will help us to 
a compleat comprehenſion of many 
parts of it, without ſome explana- 
tion. The leading point of it is, 
That the oath forc'd upon kings at 
their coronation — to defend holy 
church, and maintain her privil- 
edges is to ſuperſede and make 
null all other oaths, if that church 
conſtrues them prejudicial to her 
intereſts: This notable doctrine he 
enforces with much quibbling, and 


reasons worthy a cardinal : those at 
his ſetting-out are now plain, by 
the only change of the negative in 
1. 10, which came from the laſt 
modern ; and this plainneſs conti- 
nues as low down as to the words 
that are quoted ; bating, that the 
words of 1. 13. are put with much 
boldneſs for—miſtook purposes ca- 
nnot act better, and that zhough 
indirect is made to ſtand for—tho- 
ugh this courſe be indirect. But at 
the quoted words of 1. 18. began a 
reasoning that could not be pene- 
trated by any ſtudy whatever, till 
aſſiſted by the present corrections, 
and the punctuation of this copy : 
ſome glimmering of the ſenſe of 1. 
20. is ſeen in the Oxford copy, 
where it's ht is made — that ; 
but the reſt is rather darken'd than 
clear'd by his following changes in 
I. 22; and a change he found in his 
model, of © wears” to ie r in the 
line after, threw him quite off the 
ſcent, and his other brethren too — 
the third and laſt moderns: It may 
now be ſeen pretty plain, — that, 
beſides the changes of 2whaz,” and 
Jo ſweare,” and the inſertion of 
by,” a full point was wanted after 
"unſure; that the ſpeaker's reason- 
ing is broke into two diſtinct arg- 
uments, one ending there, the o- 
ther at a ſecond full ſtop in 1. 26, 
—and that his enſuing conclusion 
is proper to both of them : The 
only harſhneſs remaining, is in the 


finiſhing words of the laſt argum- 
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ent; a harſhneſs which the poet is 
drawn into by his then predomin- 
ant paſſion, —a playing on words; 
elſe he had not been led to expreſs 
with ſo much over-conciſeneſs, — 
when the only truth prov'd by it, 
is — that hon art unjure.” The 
laſt page's correction muſt be ad- 
judg'd to the third modern, for the 
editor before him «has — chaſed. In 
that page, the word "both" in 1. 11. 
reiers to © /ove” in the ſame line, 
and to © blood” in the line before 
it: but as head 15 not very intel- 
ligible in conjunction with "frong,” 
we muſt underſtand by it, - enmity, 

an idea included in it) and the 
whole ſentence thus; the ſtrength 
too of this love and this enmity 
being as we have ſeen. 


47, 15. 

thy fortune Fore This - Auer may 
be pronounc'd with great certain- 
ty — a genuine reading, and lies 
it's corruption by one enamour'd 
of rime; for the reply is created by 
it, and depends on it wholly, and 
inattention or blindneſs muſt have 
been the cause of it's appearing in 
no modern: and from the ſame and 
no other, muſt have come their pp- 
inting of 42, 2; which they diſjoin 
by no ſtop from the line following, 
to the great diminiſhing of the ſtr- 
ength of both lines. 


44, TI. 

While Philip breaths.) The fame 
editors to whom we owe the addi- 
tion in p. 36, which we have had 

Val, I. 


an account of, diſmiſs the words 
that are quoted to make room for 
another inſertion, ſimilar in all th- 
ings but length to that they gave 
us before, converting words into 
lines: To fave the trouble of refer- 
ence, here they are; — Thus hath 
King Richard's fon perform'd his 
vow, | And offer d Auſtria's blood for 


facrifice| Unto his father's ever-living 
ſoul. — The ſame original furniſh'd 


them, and in the ſame manner; for 
they are but part of a ſpeech made 
upon this occasion. Philip is ei- 
ther a ſlip of the poet's, caus'd by 
his remembrance of what had paſſ'd 
in the quarto, or we may aſcribe it 
to haſte in both the perſons it co- 
mes from ; in either caſe, it ought 
not to be alter'd. "airy devil, in this 
ſpeech's beginning, is—devil or dæ- 
mon of the air, the ſuppos'd king- 
dom of ſuch ſpirits: ſome moderna 
have—fery ; upon which the“ Can- 
ons” have a pleasant remark, in p. 
15. All this page's words in black 
letter came from modern editions. 
F. 23. 

Muſt by the hungry &c. ] The wo- 
rd that follows this © hungry” is fo 
far from what editions have call'd 
it—an idle term, (ſee the third, and 
the laſt) that 'tis ſtrongly emphati- 
cal, carrying with it the idea of that 
very word —war—which they have 
put in it's place; for the time that 
calls upon John to make this fat- 
ribbed peace feed the hungry, is— 
a time of war: For opposition—we 
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have now as much as is commen- 
dable, and in the beſt way, that is 
indirect; for it lyes between /e- 
anneſs, which is comprehended in 
hungry, and the above-deſcrib'd pe- 
ace. This image is doubtleſs exci- 
ted by the idea we commonly have 
of ſuch churchmen as fell within 
the Baſtard's commiſſion :' Which 
commiſtion the quarto makes him 
execute openly ; much to the div- 
erſion of that play's auditors, who 
had papiſts and papiſtry freſh in ha- 
tred by reason of the Spaniſh inva- 
Sion, and ſaw with pleasure ſuch 
ſcenes as the following: —an ab- 
bot's cheſt forc'd, and a nun rising 
out of it; and from another a friar, 
ſhut up by a prioreſs : the poison- 
ing too of the king is tranſacted at 
large in that play; the resolved 
villain produc'd, and his convent's 
principal, in ſome weak ſcenes, wh- 
ich, with that of the cheſts, were 
diſmifſ'd with much judgment wh- 
en the play was wrought up again. 


„ 24+ 

Sound one umto &c. ] The old rea- 
ding, as may be ſeen, is Sound on 
into; miſtakes certainly either of a 
printer or copyiſt, for in that read- 
ing is neither Engliſh nor ſenſe: 
on was never us' d for repeated- 
ly, nor into for unto; which is 
the ſenſe they muſt have, if the pla- 
ce's ſenſe be contended for: nor, ad- 
mitting that they might be ſo ta- 
ken, does the ſenſe they present ex- 

preſs the ſpeaker's intention, which 
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confeſſedly is to paint the dead time 
of night; but on, or repeatedly, 
may as well be ſeven as twelve, im- 
plying no certain number. But be- 
ſides expreſſing the night's deadeſt 
ſeason, Shakeſpeare had a further 
intention; namely to affect the ear 
by ſome word that ſhould give it 
ſenſation of awe and ſolemnity: now 
done (the excellent emendation of 
the third modern) acts upon it re- 
markably in the way he intended; 
and ſo the ſound of it dbes in the 
clock's ſtriking, greatly beyond a 
found that's repeated ; every ſtroke 
beyond one leſſening more and mo- 
re the effect of it, till at twelve we 
feel nothing. Of unto, no defend- 
ing is requisite; nor yet of fime, 
in 1. 11, which we owe to the ſe- 
cond modern ; who is follow'd in 


that change, as his next ſucceſſor 


is in the two we have ſpoke of. He 


is follow'd too in an 1lI-taken li- 
berty at I. 28; whose laſt words he 
compounds, eauy- t hicł. 

| 47, 16. 

So fierce @ courſe,] A change cl- 
aim'd by the laſt modern, but wh- 
ich is found in his immediate fore- 
runner; and ſhould have been ſo in 
all his fore- runners, for it carries 
with it it's own evidence: What is 
ſingular in it, is—that the claimant 
miſconceives his own word, for he 
interprets it—march ; whereas the 
obvious ſenſe of it, is — a courſe in 
liſts, a knight's courſe, putting it 
figuratively: we had the ſame met- 
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aphor higher in a line of king Phi- 
lip's, 1. 9. The laſt pages broad- 
'd,” 1. 5, and all the emendations 
rom that, (* courſe” excepted, and 
"make" in 52, 32.) to this ſcene's 
end, came firſt from the ſecond 
modern: his predeceſſor had n 
(48, 18.) from his folio; but miſ- 
took the word that was vicious in 
p- 52, making reasons' = reason, 
and drew the reſt after him. 
49, 10. * 
To England, if you will.] This is 
ſpoken tearing ſome of her hair, 
and giving it to the winds, But 


why bear Te to England? that John 


might fieze on it, as he had on her 
fon, and wreak his ſpite upon both: 
The tearing, and the ſiberty too 
that ſhe t of ſoon after, .prece- 
ded her entry ; as may be gather'd 
from the words of 1. 4, &c. > Of 


this ſpeech, of one before and one 


after, and of fifteen lines adjoining 
belonging to Conſtance, the ſecond 
and f moderns clear their text: 
and in 48, 8. their delicacy, and 
the delicacy of both their affoci- 
ates, is hurt by 6½, and fo K, 
has ſupplanted it: but buſs is a 
pick'd word ; purposely chosen to 
ſuit the thing ſhe would kiſs, and 
to paint the greedineſs with which 
ſhe would do it: There is a like 
ſtrength of painting in the expreſ- 
ſions that follow it; and yet the 
Oxford editor has thought fit to 
convert them into what is both 
weak and ambiguous, = thou Love 


of Miſery. 9» The ſame editor wea- 
kens too the expreſſion of a line fa- 
rther on, (51, 21.) by putting j 
before be,” cannot but be ſo : but 
in the line before he has a change 
of great certainty, and (though ſm- 
all in appearance) of great weight 


too; the comma now put at and, 


follows“ then; it's position here at 
the firſt, low'd from meer inatten- 
tion in this editor, and in other 
moderns too it is likely. 
52, 23. 
but a dozen French &c.]*© Call” 
and train are terms belonging to 
falconers, and the compariſon there 
is of their lending: The next line's 
compariſon is expreſſ'd with ſome 
looſeneſs, but a looſeneſs not im- 
roper in dialogue; tumbl'd about” 
fas the force of which if fumbl d 
about | Anon it becomes a mountain.” 
But what cenſure are those editors 
worthy of, who have hurt the free- 
dom of language (and it's propriety 
too) in ſo many parts of this page 
and of others that follow it, for the 
only purpose of making metre con- 
form to their laws? and who bring 
about this conformity by means 
not to be own'd by them, or by 
any critick whatever? and, accor- 
dingly, all the judgment they ſhew 
in their ſeveral changes, is in kee- 
ping them hid from their readers' 
knowledge. But 'tis fit we draw 
the veil of ſome few of them, and 
ſhew critique in it's ſplendor. For 


the quoted words of this line, we 
| 3M 2 
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have but twelve French; for be 
as merry,” —be merry; for © No, in- 
deed, ist not, Indeed, it is not; for 
*I warr nt, I.“ Alas, I; for © with 
hot irons,” —with irons ; and, laſtly, 
for,. I would not have believ d him: 
no tongue, but Hubert's,”— I would 
not have believ'd a tongue but Hub- 
ert's; in 53, 29; 54, 2, 10, & 183 
and 55, 20; all broach'd by the ſe- 
cond modern, who, in the laſt, has 
one follower only,—his Oxford co- 
pyiſt : Metre, as ſaid before, is the 
only pretence for all these injuri- 
ous changes; and yet the people 
that make them, have left (and are 
forc'd to't) a thousand examples 
that warrant all the old readings, 
was any warranting needed more 
than they ſhew. > That a poet's e- 
ditors ſhould correct © this” by it's 
(in 55, 13.) will ſeem ſtrange: but 
we may ſee them do more; change 
His into it's, in 52, 6. and in oth- 
er places: Per ſonizing is of the eſ- 
ſence of poetry. It thould ſeem 
that there is behind in this firſt 
ſcene one difficulty more, viz. in 

7, 13; for we ſee a part of that 

ine (it's firſt ſentence) miſ-under- 
ſtood, and miſ-interpreted, both in 
the Canons and the Revisal:” The 


only force of that ſentence, (to this 


editor's thinking) is this ; — © Well, 
take you thought how r live; ad- 
ding, by implication, in the words 
that follow, and think no more of 
your eyes, they are ſafe enough: 
fee to do this or that is often us'd in 


this manner, and with great pro- 
priety here. 
58, 28. 
When workmen &c.] The latter 


words of this maxim have an ex- 


planation in three moderns ; but 
not that they demand, for that (me- 


thinks) were as follows, — in that 


covetouſneſs or coveting of theirs to 
do better than well.” But why are 
thewords before not explain'd ? they 
more want it; for confound” is am- 
biguous, meaning ofteſt — perplex, 
but ſometimes—deſtroy or bring to 


nothing, and that's the ſenſe it has 


here. «> © ſound” (59, 16.) has been 


rightly pros meh Pace forth, or 


declare, by the ſecond modern: but 
inſtead of clearing up by a note 
ſome greater difficulties in other 
parts of that page, he proceeds di- 
realy to changing, and his changes 
are follow'd. Firſt, in 1. 10, the 
ſpeaker's then is made the; which 
is changing for changing ſake, for 
nothing is gain'd by it unleſs a we- 
aker expreſſion: ben ig in that 
caſe; If I ſhall endue you (or pos- 
seſs you) with more, and more ſtr- 
ong, reasons, then you may hold 
my fear to be leſſer, and rather pru- 
dence than fear. The next alter d 
paſſage is that which ſpeaks of this 
fear; the © then” of I. 24. is made 
to change places with the enſuing 
line's "/ould,” and the period put 
interrogatively by a 2 point af- 
tet exercise: This has grammar to 
urge for it, and may be right; but, 
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not ſeeing how ſuch a change could 
well happen, the editor rather ch- 
ooses to think the argument” was 
left purposely unconcluded, as ex- 
preſſing the ſpeaker's modeſty and 
tear of wounding too deeply : His 
attention to his king at this time is 
ſtrongly mark'd in another line, 1. 
31; where he ſets his requeſt in a 
new light, and, inſtead of aſking 
himſelf Arthur's enfranchisement, 
aſks that he may have it to ſay the 
king had d him requeſt it, and fo 
make the act his. The cuſtom of 
aſking and granting ſuits at these 
ſeasons, was once general, and is 
ſtill in uſe in the eaſt. > faw,” in 
PF. 1. & 2. of this laſt page, is a ch- 
ange of more certainty, made by 
the laſt modern: the word tallies 
with breach,” and it's corruption 
ſprang from a repetition of Fault 
Juſt before it. 
60, 16. 

Like heralds &c.] Heralds of an- 
cient armies were et between th- 
em for ſeveral purposes: and am- 
ong the reſt, for the purpose of 
bearing from either army particu- 
lar challenges of knights 2 to 
ſhew their proweſs againſt the kn- 
ights of another fide; ſuch encou- 
nters, and juſtings, before juncti- 
on, being not unfrequent of old. 
 Salisbury's wiſh, or his impre- 
cation rather, in 61, 2, has a brief- 
neſs in it's expreſſion that makes it 
dark: the ſenſe is — So thrive it 
with you in your game as your ga- 


me deserves]! game is play, the 
cards John had to manage 
61, 19. 

From France to England] The 
full junction that moderns make of 
these words with the words that 
follow, deſtroys every appearance 
of ſenſe and conſiſtency: the folio's 
have a comma at England,” which 
directs in part to the present diſ- 
junction, and ſerves a little to au- 
thorize it; it's explication is this: 
The Meſſenger enters frighted & 
haſtily: hence the imperfection of 
his anſwer's beginning, which ten- 
ded (as we may think) to tell his 
king the particulars of De 
that was coming ; but, inſtead of 
proceeding, launches ſuddenly into 
the enſuing aſſertion, in a perſua- 
sion that what he meant to ſet fo- 
rth were better done in that way. 
A ſeperation of the parts of this 
line is made in the Canons,” p. 
216, by a full ſtop at England; 
and the ſeperation accompany'd wi- 
th a moſt unlikely interpreting of 
the words of this firſt part, which 
it finds to be both compleat and 
grammatical : it is mention'd, for 
that the words it is couch'd in ſug- 
geſt an emendation of the paſſage 
in queſtion, which may have it's 
advocates poſſibly in preference to 
both the readings precedent : The 
interpreting words are these, — All 
in France goes from France to En- 
gland:” out of which has been ga- 
ther d, that the reading may be — 
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All France to England; a direct 
reply to the King's queſtion, fetch- 
ing goes or is come from it, which 
is permitted by grammar. . The 
* come” of 1. 24, and the unaſſign'd 
emendations of 60 & 58, are in that 
folio which was the firſt modern's 
copy : their fellow emendation in 
63. is his ſucceflor's property. 
„ 

Had none, my lord!) Of this com- 
plicate emendation, and of the ſli- 

hter ones in 2 65, the ſecond mo- 
Jen was author: but his ſervice in 
both pages is outweigh'd by his in- 
juries; in this, by robbing 1. 28. of 
an important word—" mighty ; in 
the other, by thruſting- in before 
* Hadft” (Hadeft, l. 11.) a word of 
no moment—for; he is follow'd as 
well in these as his ſervices, and 
likewise in another injurious om- 
iſſion at 71, 12. of the words“ ſerve 
to: Ought not the former part of 
1. 11. in p. 65. to have run as the 
J. R.“ will give it? it ſeems to 
have better grace in that form, and 
the corruption is common. Upon 
the laſt ſpeech of p. 64. the fifth 
modern has a remark in these wo- 
rds: This plainly hints at Davi- 
ſon's caſe, in the affair of M. 
Queen of Scots,” — which remark's 
truth, the reader who is appriz'd 
of that caſe, and pays attention not 
to that ſpeech only but to other pa- 
rts of these noble reflections, (one, 
particularly, at 65, 20.) will be in- 
clin'd to fubſcribe to: but where 


the remarker goes on—"and ſo muſt 
have been inſerted long after the 
firſt repreſentation,” — this he muſt 
have pen'd in his ſleep ; For how 
do these ſpeeches prove themſelves 
an after-inſertion, when the busi- 
neſs alluded-to was prior by four 
years to even the ii representati- 
on as he calls it, meaning play? 
which play too if he had known, 
he would not have dreamt of a ſe- 
cond made out of it by m/ertions and 
patches, as his words indicate. 
67, 17. 

M bote private &c.] Explain'd by 
the ſecond modern in these words; 
— Whoſe private account of the Dau- 
phin's affeftion to our cauſe is much 
more ample than the letters. This is 
right in the main, and the Oxford 
editor puts the note in his copy : 
and yet, ee ere the explanation 
of general, and that more cannot 
ſerve in this place for any other 
than a mark of compariſon, he ra- 
nges general otherwise, and reads 
the line thus; — Is much more than 
theſe general lines import. The firſt 
of the next page's corrections came 
from the third folio originally ; the 
other, from a late-mention'd mod- 
ern; whose little merit in that is 
ſunk by two corrections preceed- 
ing, in F. 15 & 16, in one of which 
he reads = What for That, in the 
other tis for This ic, his ſucceſ- 
ſors following: In that page, at l. 
II, and in 72. at l. 5, they have 
not diſcover d the compounds that 
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appear in this copy; and yet no the 
flighteſt attender to the words in 
both forms, (this join'd one, and 
their diſjoin'd) will long heſitate 
about which they ſhould wear. 

71, 20. 

How easy &c.] Nor could any rea- 
der of this line and the next in ei- 
ther folio, have ſtood long (one wo- 
uld think) without ſeeing that th- 
eir error conſiſted in putting that 
ſtop at royalty which they ſhould 
have put at up,” and wvice-verſd ; 
which ſtops, in them, are firſt a 
point of interrogation, and next a 
comma; and yet the error went on 
*till the time of the third modern, 
who has a fooliſh and an inſolent 
note on it. «> The Poet's ſingular 
judgment in his term's choice, 
which occurs at 1. 30, and which 
the moderns make — /cramble, will 
be very apparent to those who ſeek 
his term in the Gloſſary,” and then 
reflect on that paſſage's image wh- 
ere it is introduc'd. "brief in hand,” 
at 72, 10, (which they alſo make 
brief at hand) is us'd, in this auth- 
or's way, for —are now in hand, 
and aſk brief diſpatch. The ſtrange 
corruption which is ſeen at that 
page's bottom was cur'd firſt by 
the ſecond modern. 

TG, 12. 

Return the precedent &c.] This 
"precedent ” (which all copies miſ- 
ſpell, writing it pre/ident) means 

e original treaty between the Da- 
uphin and Barons, made (as ſay th 


the hiſtory) and ſworn- to at Bury 
St. Edmond's; in the neighbour- 
hood of which, but not at it, we 
may fix without raſhneſs the place 
of this ſcene and of the three that 
ſucceed it. «> © contemn'd revolt” (l. 
22.) is revolt that makes deſpica- 
ble the perſons that fall into't; and, 
ſo taken, is a ſtronger expreſſion: 
than one of the Revical's propo- 
Sing, which ſee in the V. R.“ In 
I. 19. the moderns expunge a par- 


ticle which this editor is better 


pleas'd to retain, diſmiſſing their 
choice—the copulative. 


70, 4. 

Wherein we ſtep &c.] A perverſe 
punctuation in this line, and a per- 
verſer that follow'd in F.6 & 7, 
made a moiſt compleat piece of non- 
ſenſe of a period of ſome length: 
The third modern adjuſted it in 
the way that is ſeen; but not ex- 
actly, for ranks” retains it's old 
point in him and his ſucceſſors : 
cause, and © ftranger,” he reliev'd 
of their comma ; and put a right 
ſenſe on pot, namely — ftain. &. 
The ſtrange error that follows in 
1. 13. was of his predeceſſor's cor- 
recting: but readers will wiſh that 
he or ſome other had gone a ſtep 
farther, and told them what the 
poet intends in this with of Salis- 
bury's, for (certainly) tis not of ea- 
Sy conception: it has the appear- 
ance of ſatire on chriſtian nations, 
living under the goſpel of peace, 
and yet engaging in enmities more 
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embitter'd and frequent than any a 
pagan world was acquainted with. 
The present words of 1. 16. are 
ungrammatical ; a light fault, (if a 
fault, in this poet) which a word 
in the V. R.“ will heal. 

1”, 27: 

Between compulſion &c.] This ca- 
mpulſion, ſays the laſt modern, was 
the neceſſity of a reformation in the 
ſtate; which, according to Salis- 
bury's opinion, (who, in his pre- 
ceding 15 
cauſe) could only be procured by 
foreign arms: And the brave re- 
ſpe& was the love of his country.” 


The note is given as containing a 


ſpecious ſenſe of compuſſion; the 
reading of old editions, and (from 
them) of all modern ones, the fou- 
rth excepted: The editor of that 
ſuſpected it's genuineneſs, and he 
reads compaſſion, with much ſhew 
of reason; for though it may be 
permitted to Salisbury to call his 
cause of revolt — an enforced cause, 
perhaps it ſhould not be openly 
term'd fo by Lewis, whom it be- 
hov'd to ſpeak fairer: compaſſion he 
might ſec, and admire, and give 
the praise we have ſeen to't; and 
his other terms after it, brave re- 
ſpect, are better underſtood of Sa- 
lIisbury's brave resentment of John's 
ill behaviour, (in the busineſs of the 
church, and of Arthur, and numb- 
ers more) and his brave acknowl- 
edgment of the better title of Le- 
wis. Such, in brief, are the lights 


eech, calls it an enforced 


in which this editor ſees the two 
readings; & he now inclines to fall 
in with the latter, (or compunction, 
it's ſubſtitute) as a fitter term, a 
term easier conceiv'd than compul- 


ion, and (which is not it's leaſt re- 


commendation) admitting that bet- 
ter ſenſe of the terms that follow 
it which has been given them late- 
ly. To the ſame editor we owe the 
reſtoration of a genuine reading in 
I. 18, and (in conſequence of that) 
the true correction of Doth; his 
ſucceſſor, and his two predeceſſors, 
read—affettion : the word they cor- 
rupted offers to the attender ano- 
ther argument in favour of the pre- 
ceding amendment. Zhou,” I. 20, 


appear'd firſt in the fourth folio. 


Ne 4. 

Full warm bee The ſubſtan- 
tive to warm is © feaſts,” and the 
line's ſenſe - feaſts in which the 
blood ran full high, and mirth and 
goffiping kept pace with the blood: 
no occasion then for a propos'd 
tranſposition of warm and Sed, 
which only ſerves to make tame a 
line of ſpirit. > And as little occa- 
Sion is there for an alteration of 
" ſpake” to—ſpeeds, which two mo- 
derns make in 1. 10, the fourth and 
the fifth: an angel ſpabe is put 
for—I ſpake with an angelical or 
prophetical tongue; for here the 
Legate comes to accompliſh my 
2 by giving warrant from 

eaven, and ſo enſuring ſucceſs. 


The French of next page occurs 


. , 
— . 
my . 
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alſo in the quarto, and ſhews the 
Poet's early acquaintance with that 
language, 


* 

J am ſent to ſpea e] But if his 
ſpeech's remainder were as little 
ſpirited as ſome editors have made 
this beginning, he might as well 
hold his tongue. He which has 
the point we ſee here in other co- 
pies, the third and laſt moderns 
give a comma to; and ſo deprive 
us of that briſk turn to the Cardi- 
nal, that is ſo ſtrongly in charac- 
ter: they make a little atonement, 
five lines after, in compounding 
* ewi/ful and opposite, which the 
other two moderns diſjoin by a 
comma. «> One of these moderns 
(the. third) was the author of a 
change at l. 18, which the Oxford 
copy accedes to; and which judg- 
ment will not fail to approve of, 
when it reflects on ſome other ep- 
ithets (the whole ſtring of them, 
indeed) us'd in ſetting this war 
forth, all diſſenting in quality from 
the former adjun& — © unheard. ” 
'The line has one other word which 
is doubly ſuſpicious ; firſt, as not 
according with! 7%; and ſecond- 
ly, as a word of no ſtrength : no 
likely emendation presents itſelf, 
that anſwers entirely; /coff were 
not much amiſs, to follow © /auci- 
neſs,” but is too remote in it's tra- 
ces. > The expediency of making 
bug herd, your” our, and "this" his, 
in ſome latter lines of this page, 
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and of brabler babler in 80, 15, 
the acuteſt defender of modern ed- 
itors will be hard put to't to make 
out: herd has moſt ſhew of fitneſs; 
but who has ever ſeen hogs in a 
ity, and mark'd their manner of ly- 
ing, will find a ſharpneſs in © hug” 
that proves it genuine. . © needles,” 
in the laſt- mention'd page, is a 
monoſyllable ; made ſo by a figure 
which grammarians call — crafis : 
and a like figure we muſt conceive 
in the words My lord,” at 46, 22; 
if we mean to make the foot they 
belong to, what it is —an Iambus : 
the figure in either place has ex- 
amples. | 
| 82, 9. 

Unthread the &.] We may al- 
low of this metaphor's poorneſs and 
of it's poor introduction with the 
third modern, without admitting 
(with him) a neceflity of pronoun- 
cing it ſpurious, and ſo proceeding 
to change : Shakeſpeare has ſome 
others that match it; and this too 
had been ſwallow'd, if untread had 
not invited, and way, words of ſuch 
a tempting affinity it blinds the eye 


of a critick and makes objections 
invisible: and yet there is one ag- 


ainſt the uſe of them here that is 
rather glaring ; namely—that this i- 
dentical metaphor (for eps makes 
no difference) occurs in another ſp- 
eaker's mouth in this identical ſc- 
ene: v. 83, 18: And this (poſſib- 
ly) it was that caus'd the choice of 
the present metaphor ; _— tho- 
3 N. 
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ugh not the fitteſt that might be, 
has a poetical air with it; and, in 
the licence of poetry, is ſignificant 
of forego or lay aſide the work of 
* rebellion,” it's © rude” work; mak- 
ing rebellion a ſampler, and them 
the workers on it : but not daring 
to approach the real metaphor nea- 
rer, by reason of it's baſeneſs, the 
Poet gives the inſtrument working 
a "rude eye, intimating thereby the 
work's coarſeneſs ; and bids © un- 
thread the rude inſtrument, for — 
lay aſide the rude work. . What 
ſenſe or what fitneſs others may 
diſcover in © Right, (or in Pigbt, 
which is it's Oxford amendment) 
at 83, 26, is unknown to the edi- 
tor: this he is ſure of, —that nei- 
ther the one nor the other has po- 
etry ; and therefore thinks himſelf 
Juſtify'd in it's present easy correc- 
tion by a word that has both: But 
where will the ſecond modern find 
Juſtifiers, or his Oxford copyiſt, for 
their manner of concluding this ſc- 
ene; which is — by expunging all 
after */7iends,” and thruſting- in an 
and fly of their own invention? 
3 

And wound &c. ] Neither the ſli- 
ght corrections of this line, nor that 
of 1. 2, (all appearing in the four 
latter moderns) aſk attention ; but 
certainly we may aſk it for © clear- 
ty,” another word of this line, how- 
ever it has paſſ'd unſuſpected thr- 
ough all editions: the only ſenſe it 
can have, is entirely or totally, lea- 


ving nothing un wound; But why 
ſhould that be thought of by Lew- 
is? or, if thought of, why expreſſ'd 
ſo imperfectly? the near resemb- 
lance it bears to chearly or chear- 
fully, the great apparent fitneſs of 
that word, and as other's unfit- 


neſs, all determine the editor to 
think chearly ſhould be advanc'd to 


the text, removing it from it's firſt- 


deſign'd ſtation- the V. R. Wo 


grammatical treſpaſſes (one in this 
page, I. 13; the other in 


81, I. 
18.) ought ſurely to have ben aſc- 
rib'd to a printer, and (as ſuch) have 
been corrected by editors. 

85, V5. ® 

Than if you &c.] There can be 
no doubt of the certainty of a pre- 
ceding correction in 1. 9, nor can 
readers be at loſs to conceive it or 
the paſſage it ſtands in; ſhould th- 
ere be any ſuch, the modern it firſt 
appear'd in (the third) has a note at 
their ſervice: But if any reader wh- 


atever has conceiv'd the propriety 


of the line that is quoted, or ſhall 
conceive it hereafter in it's pres- 
ent expreſſions, ſuch are of quick- 
er ſight than the editor: ing 


a thing at /ersure” can have no oth- 
er ſenſe, than —to know it by pre- 


paration, preparedly : now a better 
armour is none againſt the firſt im- 
preſſions of grief or ill neus than 
preparation; and yet the words of 


this line import a better, and, in 
doing ſo, are repugnant to the drift 
of all that preceeds. Perhaps, it 
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may be apparent by this time that 
ſome corruption has happen'd; and 
the way it has happen'd may have 
occur'd before mentioning to a pr- 
epar'd critick, and one who carries 
in mind the corruptions of other 
places: 4% and © leiſure concurring 
caus'd a dropping of %%; and the 
line (whose firſt words were Than 
had you) coming ſo diſfigur'd to 
preſs, was patch d by a tranſposi- 
tion, and zf, inſtead of this it's very 
certain amendment (as we are bold 
to pronounce) - Than had you at 
leſs leisure known of this.” meaning, 
as ſaid before, Chen you were leſs 
prepar'd. 
86, 31. 

Leaves them inſen/ible :] Nor is 
this amendment leſs certain: for 
the ſtop of old editions is here; 
and it's diſplacing by ſome mod- 
erns, (the ſecond and third) toge- 
ther with their omiſſion of an 
after invisible, leaves as great an 
exception as that they meant to re- 
move: Death's ſiege is as visible 
in the mind as the limbs, being 
ſeen in it's fantafies;” ſome of wh- 
ich argue more than a fiege,—an ap- 
2 conqueſt. It were need- 
eſs, to observe in behalf of inſen- 
ſible,” — that the progreſs of moſt 
deaths is as this deſcription ſets 
forth, being a thing too notorious: 
the word's firſt appearance was in 


the Oxford edition; as that of 


mind, and of cygnet, was in the 
ſecond modern: but where that 


modern is at his work of contract- 
ing in 1. 27. of the next page, by 
leaving out "do" and n and tran- 
ſposing the words intermediate, few 
criticks will be diſpos'd to be led 
by him, though his ſucceſſors were. 
That gentleman's wild correcti- 
on of © fare” fix lines above his o- 
ther juſt mention'd, and his as wild 
ſupplimentary ſyllable which the 
Oxford editor thruits - in before 
dead in the ſame line, ſhew that 
neither had any conception of the 
length of that fare, or of it's beau- 
ty ſo lengthen'd: and yet the beau- 
ty is ſtriking ; and the length'ning 
has ſeveral parallels in words that 
ſtill remain in ſome places even in 
their copies, notwithſtanding the 
extraordinary diligence which they 
both of them us'd to root out all 
of the ſort. 
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Lis: 

for equalities &c 3 Here commen- 
ces the taſk of observing and com- 
menting upon the variations of this 
Lear from the Lear of modern 
copies : variations ſo numerous, 
that the reader (it is expected) will 
ſhrink at them ; but ſo wide at the 
ſame time, that, not to be inform'd 
of the difference, and of the reasons 
that caus'd it, would hardly meet 
with his pardon. The play's gene- 
ral difference had the ſame origin 
with that of all it's companions, 
namely—the blind train of follow- 
ing which the moderns persiſted 
in, one after the other, and the 
firſt's evil copy ; for his folio was 
but a re-impreſſion of former ones 
badly taken, and this play in those 
former was both corrupted and 
mutilated : it's only — original 
is in the quarto's; which have alſo 
their differences one from the oth- 
er, but not very conſiderable, and 
both are corrupt; but in ſuch man- 
ner that they aſſiſt at times to heal 
each other's corruptions, and the 
corrupt folio is affiſtant at other 
times to heal the wounds of them 
both: The moderns knew but one 


— — 


of these quarto's, the firſt; (ſee the 
* Table”) and the collater of that, 
the ſecond modern, appears very 
unwilling to give it too much con- 
ſidering, deter'd (it is probable) by 
the — multiplicity of matter that 
lay before him; his ſucceſſor took 
but little more thought of it, and. 
the two that follow'd that ſucceſſ- 
or none at all: hence the great 
encreaſe of this editor's labour ; 
who, in looking over the quarto's, 
found ſpeeches and ſingle readings 
of value in ſuch number, that. the 
* Lear” now compil'd from those 
quarto's will aſk the largeſt exam- 
en, and all the patience of criticks 
as well as all their attention. To 
ſuch, the word hitherto given in 
room of * equalities" (v. V. R.) will 
appear a printer's corruption ; both 
as ſuiting leſs with the context, 
and as taking ſomething from the 
paſſage's numerouſneſs: which lat- 
ter conſideration, together with the 
quarto authority, caus'd ſome oth- 
er departings from modern copies 
in the courſe of this firſt colloquy: 
In one ſpeech of it, (the firſt of p. 
4.) the folio punctuation, which at 


it 
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I. 5. agrees with that of this copy, 
is fallify'd by two of the moderns 
in ſuch manner as makes the ſpea- 
ker a very ill reasoner in one of his 
periods, which they finiſh at air; 
making account end a former, and 
* though the ſecond's beginning. 
The ſecond ſpeech of king Lear 
is compounded of divers ſelecti- 
ons, now from one old edition and 
now another, that are ſubmitted to 
cenſure: Neither were to be fol- 
low'd entirely: not the quarto, as 
wanting ſeveral lines quite eſſenti- 
al, and having readings beſides leſs 
eligible; not the folio, which has 
alſo it's readings ſhort of quarto 
ones, in the ſpeech's end and beg- 
inning; that towards the end wan- 
ting ſomething of the quarto's ſim- 
plicity, and that towards it's begin- 
ning falling ſhort of the other's 
dignity: hat appear'd a printer's 
omiſſion, and was requir'd by the 
measure; the line is of four feet, 
and has both a middle and final re- 
dundancy. The © Readings point 


out all the ſelections, the editions 


that furniſh'd them, and their mo- 
dern embracers. 


„9. 

Sir, I do — &c.] Not only 
the extravagance of these fiſters' pr- 
ofeſſions, but the words they are 
dreſſ'd in paint their hearts to per- 
fection: In Regan's we have felict- 
tate, an affected expreſſion, and be- 
fore it a line that's all affectation; 
the governing phrase in it is bor- 


row'd (as thinks the editor) from 
ſome fantaſtical position of the ro- 
sycrucians or cabaliſts, who use it 
in the ſenſe the © Canons” have put 
on it, for — © the full complement 
of all the ſenſes :”” Goneril is noth- 
ing ſhort of her ſiſter in either par- 
ticular, when her ſpeech has it's 
due; but moderns have ſtole the 


very cream of it, namely all the 


words of 1. 10. that are from anci- 
ent editions; what the others are 
is ſeen in their type, and their uſe 
is apparent; they belong to this e- 
ditor : Another delicate flower of 
hers is in the line ſhe concludes 


with; her phrase's import is this, 


II cannot ſay I love you / much or. 
fo much, finding this or that term 


for it ; for whatever term I-ſhould: 


pitch upon would fall below my 
intention: and ſo eager is ſhe to 
come at this fine conclusion, that 
her words before it want grammar, 
and muſt be piec'd in this manner; 
— In ſhort, this love of mine is 
a love that makes breath poor, &. 


Regan's that I profeſs" is defective 


likewise ; but there the words that 
ſhould perfect them, may and ſho- 
uld be fetch'd from the ſentence 
that begins the preceding period : 
or if 'tis contended by any one, that 
the periods have a cloſer connecti- 
on, then are these words preceded 
by ſomething too full a ſtop, and 
* that” muſt have the ſenſe of — in 
that: The quarto pointing is noth- 
ing ; the folig's have a comma at. 
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Hort, and at ve a colon; and 
their ſtop at worth is the ſame 
we have here. 

| 6, 6. 

Now, our joy, &c.] In all that 
follows from hence to 1. 19, the 
quarto (though a little imperfect 
through it's printer's fault, as we 
think) appear'd to have great ad- 
vantages, in fimplicity, tenderneſs, 
and it's diction's propriety, over the 
folio; and, in that belief, is ad- 
her'd to; firſt mending it's imper- 
fections (which are only of meas- 
ure) by two black-letter words, and 
a little ſpeech at 1. 12. lent by the 
folio: that, and other of the folio's 
varieties, are all ſeen in the Read- 
ings;” and men of judgment may 
therefore pronounce on them, and 
upon the editor's choice: the pret- 


tineſs of a thought in one part of fe&s | That tr 


them, will be apt to impose ; but 
attention and taſte will ſee through 
it, and approve their rejection. wo» 
The oaths given to Lear in p. 7. 
are admirable for their ſolemnity, 
and are taken from out the creed 
of his times as fables have given it: 
he is made the builder of Leice- 
fter, (Leir Ceſtre, Saxonict) and a 
temple of his erection is talk'd of 
to Janus bifrons; ſo that as well his 
" Heeate” here, as his Apollo and Ju- 
piter afterwards, are conſonant to 
his imputed religion, whatever co- 
mes of his true ; to which, in like- 
lihood, -his addreſs before Hecate 
has a nearer affinity. The words 
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" his generation,” lower down in that 

page, (1. 10.) mean — his children, 

what he has generated; and 1. 16. 
ſpeaks it's fabulous origin: his 

wrath,” in that line, is—his wrath's 

object. 
| | 7. 29. 

Only we retain &c.] What the 
liberties are that have been taken 
with this paſſage, may be ſeen in 
the JV. R.“ they are neither great, 
nor unneceſſary; verſe requir'd the 
omiſſions, ſenſe the punctuation and 
change, and the few omitted words 
are all expletives : © ſway,” and the 
words of next line, are explanatory 
of what the ſpeaker means by a 
"king's additions; a kind of ſum- 
ming them up, thrown together in 
haſte ; ſimilar to one a little above, 
where he calls them he large ef- 
with majeſty.” The 
modern caſt of this paſſage is well 
worth conſidering: but there is a- 
nother at hand that deserves it bet- 
ter; and ſo much better, that, with 
the reader's good leave, he ſhall 
here be presented with it as a ch- 
oiſe leſſon in criticism ſhould that 
engage his attention : Some of the 
middle lines of Kent's ſpeech which 
begins at 8, 7. are molded thus in 
the four latter moderns ; r plain- 
neſs Honour | Is bound, when Majeſty 
to folly falls. Reſerve thy State; with 
better judgment check | This bigdeous 
raſhneſs ; with my life I anſwer, | T, 
youngeſt &c. and now, when ſuc 
untoward lines offer as those of 


this paſſage, and as old editions a- 
bound with, he ſees the courſe he 
muſt take with them. 3 © pawn,” 
and wage, terms employ'd by this 
ſpeaker in I. 19 & 20, are borrow'd 
— cheſs- playing, as his blank” 
in 24. is from archery; and his free 
addreſs to his maſter in 1. 9g, is 


ſpoke on ſeeing that maſter put his 
hand to his ſword : The ſpeech at 


1. 26. is ill pointed by moderns, 


and worſe broken. 


9» 9 : 

Our potency made good,] i. e. re- 
sum'd; apologizing for it's resum- 
ption, in that the act he is medit- 
ating is an act of ſovereignty: This 
little explanation, join'd to a due 
pointing of what has preceded, ta- 
kes all clouds away that have em- 
barraſſ'd the ſpeech in ſome mod- 
erns; who alſo rob it of it's ſecond 
hemiſtich, to it's no little injury. 
The page has one new emenda- 
tion at 1. 21, that will not appear 
an unfit one to ſuch as mark the ill 
conſtruction of that line, and it's 
ill connection with the line that 
comes after, in their old reading : 
and the former page has another of 
equal fitneſs, and ſuch as aſks no 
enlarging on ; but the line imme- 
diately next it has at it's head a 
monoſyllable, that appears in no 
modern, and ſhould not be unno- 
tic d: we have another of the ſort 
in p. 10, (l. 12.) and one in p. 116, 
(1. 5.) which, with that we are tal- 
king of, have all the beſt effect 


poſſible in their ſeveral places; de- 
noting fervour, and earneſtneſs, and 
full compenſating that way for any 
ſins againſt measure, if any were: 
but, in truth, there are none ; the 
dramatic measures of Shakeſpeare 
have yet another variety,—an initi- 
al redundancy, as well as final and 
middle ones, and ſometimes of two 
{yllables. 
20, 5. 

we did hold her ſo,] Speaking in- 
definitely, as one unwilling to ſay 
how much ſhe was dear to him ; 
and giving / the force of—1ſo and 


ſo, or, at ſuch and ſuch price, as 


men ſometimes expreſs themſelves. 
> The laſt ſpeech of this page has 
ſuffer'd nearly as many changes, and 
as extraordinary nearly, (ſome by 
the ſecond modern and followers, 
and more by the fourth) as one ob- 
serv'd upon lately: they who ſhall 
examine it now, using in their ex- 
amen that knowledge of Shakeſ- 
puns numbers which they muſt 

ave gather'd by this time, will 
find nothing that wants reforma- 
tion in either them or the ſtyle ; 
except, perhaps, in l. 31; whose 
"ſuch" is not correſponded with by 
the word that ſhould follow it, and 
that does follow in other places of 
Shakeſpeare : either therefore the 
desirers of ſuch propriety here muſt 
make ſuch” ſome ; or, retaining ſuch, 
convert That into As with three 
different moderns. fore- vouch d 
is—fore-warranted, warranted afore 
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to be true by many teſtimonies : 
this member of the ſpeech is inter- 
pe ſomething oddly between the 
ranches of a member preceding. 

ys. 

Tf for I want &c.\The preceding 
hemiſtich compleats a verſe of fix 
feet; and the page has two other 
of the ſort, (at 15 & 28.) both of 
great beauty, and both loſt to us 
by the four latter moderns : Their 
observing that what enſues this he- 
miſtich, as far as "/peat" in 1. 7, was 
parenthetical, is right certainly; 
but they had done us a greater fa- 
vour, if ſome one of them had ei- 
ther alter d for,” or told us how 
we muſt take them, backing it with 
examples: or indeed is chang'd, 
and made /, by the Oxford edi- 
tor; but % is as little plain as 
for, without previouſly interpr- 
eting F in a way that cannot be 
juſtify'd, any more than that ſenſe 
can be juſtify'd which the editor 
is about to put on fr: No am- 
endment presents itſelf, near or re- 
mote; What remedy then for what 
has otherwise no ſenſe at all, but to 
underſtand by ar '—Seemg it is 
fo that? or elſe exchange them for 
— Seeing, which has none of their 
traces ? And why, will ſome rea- 
ders ſay, ſhould Seeing not be ad- 
opted? or where is the greater har- 
dineſs there, than in the changes 
of I. 11. & I. 21, the firſt of the 
Oxford editor's making, the latter 
new? The excels is this: he, that, 


& and, are often writ with contrac- 
tions that ſubject them to corrup- 
tion: that ſuch has happen'd to 
and, is obvious to every conſide- 
derer; it might happen to for,” 
but another for's neighbourhood of- 
fers a fitter cause of that error, and 
it's being an error is as little dou- 
btful as hat. > The Say of 1. 
22. is in the four latter moderns ; 
and the epithet of point, that pre- 
ceeds it, has the force of ſimple or 
ſingle : love, and the beloved's go- 
od qualities, are that entire point; 
and *regards” are regards of fortune, 
and ſuch like. The measure of that 
verſe has it's difficulties, and may 
be accounted for two ways: by.ma- 
king *from the a trochee, and the 
two words that follow what is ti- 
tl'd an anapelt; or joining * rh and 


ec 


en- by a craſis, and ſo forming an 


ee 


Iambus with From lire, an 
accented ſyllable, is ſhort either 
way; which in Shakeſpeare has a 
thousand examples, and ſome few 
in the moderns. The next page's 


corrections are in all the copies that 


were ſpoken of laſt, and will have 
approbation; but where they fol- 
low the folio's in 1. 25, reading 
Love well for Use well, we may que- 
ſtion their judgments: love was not 


a thing to be thought of, from 
those ſiſters ; but good usage might 


be aſk'd and expected, their own 
usage confider'd and what was late- 
ly tranſacted. 


13. 8. 8 
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And well are worth &.] The 
emendation of 1. 4. is in the fourth 
modern only; a thing of ſome won- 
der, if we weigh it's ease and it's 
fitneſs, and conſider © covers” atten- 
tively: and much in the ſame light 
will that reading appear to us which 
we now have in l. 1; but an inter- 
mediate line's reading, the line qu- 
oted, may have another eye bent 
on it, an eye of doubt and demurr. 
Folio's, and all the moderns but 
one, for the worth that have - the 
want that; and a ſenſe is found for 
this want by one of it's followers, 
(the third modern) which they who 
choose may conſult: to the editor 
it ſeems either a fooliſh correction, 
or a blunder of the folio's publi- 
ſhers : worth is the quarto word 
in it's ſtead ; and, with the pres- 
ent addition, (which alſo gives the 
jingle a roundneſs) has a clear 
ſenſe, and one ſuiting the utterer : 
Verſes of ſix feet occur every whe- 
re; nor is the ſenſe ſingular that 
muſt be put upon the adjective 
* worth,” which ever reading is fol- 
low'd. «> It was not perceiv'd in 
due time, that a word 1s crept into 
Goneril's ſpeech (I. 9.) out of her 
ſiſter's that follows, which makes a 
part of it verſe: moſt” therefore 
ſhould be diſcarded ; and the mo- 
derns had ſhewn their ſenſe in that 
ſtep, better than in one they have 
taken—the making both ſpeeches 
verſe, In miſ-pointing 1. 28, they 
but err with their elders; for they 

Vol. I, 


too want the important comma that 
follows“ authority, here, and in the 
Oxford edition: with ſuch diſpoci- 
tions as he bears is a ſentence apart, 
put (as 'twere) abſolutely, and int- 
roductive of a ſubſequent ſentence. 


T4. £ 

Wherefore ſhould 7 &c.] We may 
ſee the words courteſ and curigſi- 
ty mutually corrupted and put the 
one for the other in ſeveral old rea- 


dings, which is one argument in- 


behalf of the emendation that fol- 
lows at 1. 7, that is in three late e- 
ditions; but it's fuller vindication 
is, firſt, the impoſſibility of mak- 
ing verſe of the old reading, and, 
next, the present. reading's prop- 
riety: The adjudg'd rights of el- 
derſhip have for their foundation 
this very © courteſy ſpoken of; as 
we may learn from the Poet's own 
mouth, without going further, in 
a quotation which the alterer br- 
ings out of à. y. I. i. at 4, 28: 
and this courteſy (a legal term, in 
this place) is expreſſ'd partly afore 
in another legal term — cſtom; 
which the ſpeaker calls a“ plague 
or vexation, and aſks why he ſhould 
* Rand in it, meaning be expos d to 
it : This comment upon (perhaps) 
a plain paſſage, the reader owes to 
certain changes and commentings 
that may be met with elſewhere.» 
After inveighing a while on this 
firſt obſtacle, at 1, 9. the ſpeaker 
turns to a ſecond, namely—his ba- 


ſtardy: and in that we have (firſt) a 
30 
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metrical novelty, the laſt words of 
I. 18. being a ſimple redundancy 
and not concern'd in the ſcanſion; 
and (next) at I. 24. an emendation 
that has appear'd in the Canons,” 
into which it was receiv'd from this 
editor (together with other comm- 
unications, concerning readings of 
copies) by that ingenious work 's 
writer: This emendation will have 
no impugners or doubters, if that 
corruption be look'd upon out of 
which it arose ; if it's opposition 
to © baſe” be conſider'd, and (which 
is yet a ſtronger matter than either) 
it's connection with gro, which 
has no natural introduction unleſs 
preceded by top.” 
| Dy, 28. 115 | 
ubſerib'd his power /] These wo- 
14 — the next are (as their pu- 
nctuation imports) ejaculations of 
wonder, and their expreſſion has 
that imperfectneſs which nature ad- 
mits of: */ubſerib'd his power is — 
ſubſcrib'd to his power's contracti- 
on, made it his own act; and cax- 
fin'd” requires for ſequel — Himel, 
and to both these verbs he is a no- 
minative, and thut and has are im- 
ply'd with it ; — Has he thus ſub- 
ſerib'd to his power's contraction 
thus confin'd himſelf to exhibition ! 
(ſee that word in the © G/ofary.”) 
ſubſerib'd, and ſubſcription, have th- 
eir own natural ſenſe in two other 
places of this Lear; (58, 11 & 75, 
11.) but a metaphorical usage in 
both, as the former has in this pl- 


ace. One corrupted word in next 
line by the folio printers (v. V. 
R.”) caus'd a ſecond corruption in 
it, and 1s gone is read in four late 
editions inſtead of this dene; how 
properly let the reader determine. 
> The beginning of Edgar's letter 
is darken'd by a remov'd ſenſe of 
** policy,” and our imagin'd connec- 
tion of it with "age” or old age: 
policy has here the ſenſe of p. 
ice, political regiment, the world's 
evil ordering; and it is of this po- 
licy, and the © reverence” eſtablith'd 
by it, that he is made to complain 
in his firſt ſentence. A ſmall mo- 
dern addition in I. 28. of that page 
(v. V. R.“) recommends itſelf by 
it's numerouſneſs. 
17, 6. 

J would unſtate &c.] The ſtate 
that Gloſter would willingly if he 
could lay aſide upon this occasion, 
is his parental ſtate, his ſtate of a 
father; which endanger'd his judg- 
ing rightly, coming to aà due reto- 
lution,” two ways, —by acting upon 
his affections as a kind father, or 
on his resentments as an injur'd 
one; and this conſideration it was 
that begat the preceding ſentence, 
and it's directions toEdmund. That 
ſpeaker's © convey, in l. 8, is us'd 
for manage: and is a pick'd term; 
ſhewing, by a nonchalance that is in 
it, the heart of the utterer; but not 
enough to engage a father's atten- 
tion, then under the dominion of 


various weakneſſes. The enſuing 
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deſcant on what were then eſt- 
cem'd natural prodigies, is one of 
the weakneſſes ; and ſerves admir- 
ably to give a requisite degree of 
the probable to this father's credu- 
lity : perhaps, the ſentence he op- 
ens with has loſt one of it's words; 
for (certainly) a repetition of * he” 
before moon would have two good 
eftects, —the ſentence were leſs ap- 
parently verſe, and it's motion bet- 
ter ſuited to ruminating : and this 
latter conſideration, join'd to quar- 
to authority, caus'd that reading 
to be adopted which we now have 
at that ſpeech's conclusion. 
18, 9. 

Edgar ! Pat; He &c.] How ſome 
words that are at the end of this 
ſpeech in the folio, (v. V. R.“) got 
into that copy, or how Edgar got 
out of it, there is no ſaying ; but 
undoubtedly the latter is neceſſary, 
and the former a very heap of im- 
pertinence : For is the gamut a 
"/igh?”or humming a mark of vi- 
lanous melancholy,” and © ſerious con- 
fideration ?” Yet these are the things 

remis'd ; though tis probable that 

dmund contents himſelf with a 
ſerious poſture and look only, wi- 
thout ſighing. His ſaying that his 
brother comes Pat, /ike the cataſ- 
trophe of the old comedy, the laſt mo- 
dern afferts—to have been defign'd 
by the Author as a compliment 
on the natural winding up of the 
plot in the Comedy of the anci- 
ents” meaning (as it appears in the 


A 


ſequel) the Latins and Greeks. That 
their comedy was intended by the 
Poet's word d, is far from cert- 
ain: or could that be made out, 
{till it is abundantly likelier, upon 
many accounts, that his other wo- 
rds are a fatire, and no complim- 
ent, on the windings-up of those 
comedies; many of which are ef- 
fected by the deſcending of deities, 
Pat, as Edmund expreſſes it, juſt 
as their authors' thread was ſpun 
out, and he had no more to E 2 
But if the ſame or a like expedient 
was us'd (as is more than probable) 
by ſome ancient imitators of theirs 
in our language, these lay more in 
the Poet's way to be thought of; 
and a banter on them would be- 
better underſtood by his audiences, 
and better reliſh'd. «> Edmund's 
ſpeech at 1. 17. is of greater length 
in the us the matter not very 
extraordinary, and moreover ally'd 
nearly in quality to what had come 
from another ſpeaker but a ſmall 
time before; good reasons both for 
this additional matter's diſmiſſion, 
which was probably of the Auth-- 
or's directing. | 
"Fs: 309». © 

that without the &c. ] The fitneſs 
of this 20ithout,” which we owe to 
Oxford copy, will appear upon a 
little reflection; For what has Ed- 
gar to apprehend beyond à harm of 
his perſon 4 yet © with ” implies a 
harm beyond that, which is not of 
easy conception: Cadence too ap- 
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proves of without, if the words be 
attended to. To another of Ed- 
mund's ſpeeches the quarto lends 
one new improvement at 19, 7, 
which the publick ear will aſſent 
to; but if it gives the ſame appro- 
bation to ſome words of his after- 
wards, then is this editor's ear not 
ſo good as it ſhould be: however, 
he will venture to exhibit a teſt of 
it, by recommending to a place in 
the text a ſmall change which he 
had deſign'd for the Readings ;” 
namely — to put into I. 20. "All's 
noith me meet,” in place of what is 
there now. 
"is. & The omiſ- 

Now, life, &c. e omiſ- 
ſion of 2 201 by the folio, and 
of ſome others that preceed them 
and follow them, (the extent of wh- 
ich may be ſeen in the Reading) 
was plainly an omiſſion of neglig- 
ence; for, independant of other re- 
asons, Not, at which it commen- 
ces, is preceded in both the folio's 
by the ſame pointing that follows 
done in this copy: The third mo- 
dern was their reſtorer, and the laſt 
receivd them from him; but with 
a word before fatteries” which the 
reſtorer did not find in the quar- 
to's, though he is pleas'd to aſſert 
ſo, in order to build an emendati- 
on upon it that does him no cre- 
dit: his emendation is this; -an 
muſt be uſed| With Checks, like Flat- 
Frers when they're ſeen t'abuſe us. it 
is overturn'd in his follower by 
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proofs very ſufficient; and if he had 
wanted another, it had been found 
in the rime: The line's present cor- 
rection is of his ſubſtituting ; and 
had been more to his honour, if 
unaccompany'd by another correc- 
tion, ( folks for © fools,” in 1. 13.) wh- 
ose ill taſte is apparent, and whose 
idleneſs the Revisal ſets forth. 
fatteries are those coaxings and 
ſoothings which are often us'd to- 
wards children, and which they 
are as often the worſe for, and that 
is meant by abusing them. The 
whole of this ſcene's remainder, af- 
ter I. 15, is from the quarto; in that 
line, the folio appear'd to have ſome 
advantage in neatneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs: Goneril's part of it has the 
form of prose in all copies, his of 
Oxford excepted z; who contrives 
to make verſe of it by ſuch ways 
as he needed not have recourſe to, 
had the quarto been look'd into by 
either him or his fellows, 
Y, 27» 

Tf but as well &c.] For the enſu- 
ing line's © That, the moderns have 
palm'd upon us an And; & ſome 
of them for it's defuſe have d- 
fuſe, which they found in the fou- 
rth folio; and they juſtify this dij- 

Fuſe (to their thinking) by d, 
ſong, and © diffused attire, expreſſi- 
ons elſewhere in Shakeſpeare: But 
all this while the ſpeech's general 
ſenſe is forgot, and what it is that 
is imply'd in” as well,” which, to 
our conception, is this; — If I can 
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but deface my ſpeech by a ſtrange 
accent as effectually as J have det- 
ac'd my perſon by a ſtrange attire, 
then my good intent may do fo and 
ſo: now for this deface and defac'd 
ſubſtitute their difuse and diffus'd, 
and ſee how you like it; and if / 
fuse would have ſuited in this reſ- 
pect, it had not been given to Kent, 
whose language is more natural. 
The firſt expreſſions of 1. 32. ap- 
pear' d a wiſh to the editor, and pa- 
renthetical, and he has accordingly 
put them ſo; those of the line af- 
ter, import that his maſter ſhould 
find him ready for any hard ſervi- 
ces, and any number of them. 
21, 2. 

Enter Lear, Gentleman, &c. ] This 
Gentleman is of the editor's put- 
ting- in: his reason, that which in- 
duc'd the folio to put Steward in 
the ſcene before this in room of 
Gentleman, which is the quarto di- 
rection; namely to abridge the 
number of ſpeakers as far as may 
be, and to prepare for a future en- 
try: this Gentleman we ſhall fee a- 
gain in this act, and more at large 
in ſome others; Knight, and Ser- 
vant, are the words of other editi- 
ons that ſtand before the ſpeeches 


which this copy has given him. «> 
The laſt modern finds a great deal 
of myſtery in Kent's eating no fiſh, 
and introduces his observations u- 
pon it with talking of queen Eliz- 
abeth's time, forgetting that the 
play he is commenting was not of 
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that time: but we have no call to 
ſeek for any further ſenſe in Kent's 
words, than — that he was a jolly 
fellow, and no lover of ſuch mea- 
gre diet as fiſh. A preceding change 
of this modern's in l. 11. is found- 
ed upon a ſenſe of converſe which 
it does not bear in that place ; and 
if it did bear it, his change would 
ſtill be improper, as the Revisal 
has ſhewn; and we may add too, 
that the ear has exceptions to't : 
* converſe” here is—aſlociate, a ſenſe 
often put on it; and © fear judg- 
ment, (l. 12.) is — fear coming be- 
fore a judge. . The yet of p. 22. 
(1. 4.) is put looſly for — presently; 
and Lear's meaning in using it, is 
—that he would not lose his ſervice 
in haſte. That page, and the next, 
has a number of ſmall departures 
from modern copies, which are re- 
commended to notice. 
24. 6. 

How now, nuncle? &c. ] The Fool's 
ſaying that Lear had baniſh'd two 
of his daughters, means that he 
had loſt them as daughters, loſt 
their love and obedience, and by an 
act of his own; this, together with 
what is ſaid of the third, throws 
the king into ſeriouſneſs, and from 
that the How now. The wiſh that 
follows these words, is thrown out 
purposely to give his maſter a rub 
of ſuch bitterneſs that he is forc'd 
to wrap it up with much cunning; 
and his wrappings are ſuch, that 
there is cause for unfolding them. 
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* Coxcombs” are with'd for, to 
denote that one was too little for a 


giver-away of his whole living: 


and these two he would keep, in 
caſe he were the giver; but as that 
was not ſo, he offers Lear his one, 
bidding him get another by begg- 
ing, having nothing to buy it with. 
This cap of his, long, ointed, and 
red, wok the name it has here fr- 
om ſome fancy'd resemblance to a 
cock's comb. | 
| D, 17. | 

Sirrah, I'll &c.] Kent is to be 
taught by this © ſpeech,” and Kent 
replies to't when over, Lear is on- 
ly call'd on to mar it; and yet 
the Do of 1. 18, which is ſo ex- 
preſſive beſides of Kent's character, 
copies ancient and modern give to 
Lear. The laſt modern interprets 
 troweſt” — believeſt ; (whereas it's 
right ſenſe is — &knoweſt, for ſo we 
ſee it us'd by this ſpeaker in 27, 
19.) and having done ſo, finds that 
1. 24. contains an admirable pre- 
cept :” a ſingular remark, all mat- 
ters conſider d: And he, and oth- 
ers his fellows, rob much of the 
Fool's language of expreſſions in 
character; dissolving his odd con- 
tractions, and changing the more 
remov'd of his words for others fa- 
miliar ; as in Il. 27, — in- a- door is 


0 hin door in the four laſt editi- 


ons. . This and other ſententious 
ſpeeches in rime, that follow in 


great abundance, and diſtinguiſh 


Lear's Fool from all others, = ſeem 
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to have been ſuggeſted to Shakeſ- 
peare by ſome rimes of a lower ſort 
that are put into the mouth of Will 
Summers (Henry the eighth's fool) 
by the author of When you ſee me, 


you know me, a play that has been 


ſpoke of before, and it's date too 
which caus'd this reflection; for 
Lear was but a ſmall time be- 
hind it, perhaps leſs than three ye- 
ars; 1607 being the year it is ent- 
er d, and the year (probably) of it's 
production, the Leir upon which 
it is built coming two years before. 


2c, 6. 

Doft thou Kc. These words are 
introductory of another wipe of the 
Fool's, that has all the characteriſ- 
tical ſlyneſs of one lately observ'd 
upon; and at 1. 32. of this page, 
begins a third of this ſort: In this 
line, copies have put ſome words 
in his mouth that cannot be right; 
ny boy, is no addreſs of his to 
king Lear, but of Lear to him; 
nunclè is therefore put in their 
room, the king's — appella- 
tive. The reproof is couch'd in four 
riming lines of ſix foot each, and 
the quarto gives them that form; 
that they wear in this copy, is a 
form of convenience: one of them 
was defective as well in ſenſe as in 
measure; both are heal'd by the 
word now inſerted, which the in- 
ſerter observ'd ſome time after to 
have occur'd to the Oxford editor: 
He, and the ſecond modern his 
guide, reject the four riming lines, 
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and the four that preceed them; 
and yet all are of the utmoſt neceſ- 
ſity, to give that ſpeech propriety 
which they ſtill retain at 1. 17, 
dropping boy.” . out” in l. 22, 
they, and the two that join with 
them in reſtoring these ſpeeches, 
make ont but the proper phrase 
is Had out,” taken out ſuch a pat- 
ent; and their ont occurs aftcr- 
wards, which is a ſecond objection. 
All their copies have dies (I. 23.) 
but with—nay the before it. 
26, 2. 

Fools had ne er &c.] Readers will 
ſee this line in the © Schaal, (but 
with another word at the head of 
it, inſtead of Fools”) out of Mo- 


ther Bombie, a play of John Lil- 


ly's; and a ſecond perfect line of 
that play comes from this very ſp- 
eaker the Fool at 70, 20: Pleasant- 
ries of this ſort are frequent in 
Shakeſpeare; but always introduc'd 
in ſuch manner as renders them no 
impeachment of his epithet-gentiæ; 
much different therefore from ſome 
that Jonſon and Fletcher have cl- 
umsily extracted from him, which 
breath ſpite and malevolence. . 
The two ſongs, (here, and at 1. 
11.) the moderns are not content= 
ed with; and therefore find the 
poor Fool another, in his Mam, 
mum,” of p. 27. and the words that 
follow it ; and a fourth (perhaps) 
in his other proverbial rimes of 
that page, for they give them the 
fame utter : The two firſt of 


these rimes have each of them one 
ſingularity in their measure that has 
not been touch'd upon yet: Herpes, 
and © ſome,” do the office of feet; 
and ſhould have ſuch a time given 
them as is equal to that of a full 
Iambus : we ſhall have more of 
them afterwards; in this play one, 
(60, 26.) where it has good effect; 
in © M.“ others, and in m. u. d. 
Had the collaters of the quarto 


been diligent, and their ears good, 


they had found that a "ſpeech of 
Lear's in p. 26. was verſe likewise, 
it's metre commencing only with 
"what" in 1. 27. 
i: l. 

Does any here &c.] Where is that 
intelligent perſon who will not be 
touch'd with ſurprize, to ſee a rea- 
ding that is in many parts non- 
ſenſe, verſe rarely, chosen before a- 
nother of good authority, that has 
none of those blemiſhes, and ſome 
beauties that are not ſeen in the 
other? Yet this choice has been 
made: firſt, by the ſecond modern, 
— to ſhew his {kill in correcting, 
and to give his copy a difference 
from that which preceded; (for bet- 
ter reasons occur not) and, next, by 
those that came after, to ſhew th- 
eir deference to his judgment at 
the expence of their own. What is 
truly the quarto reading of all this 
paſſage, from hence to Lear's next 
ſpeech, the © Collections exhibit ; 
and the corrector's exploits on it, 
are to be ſeen in four copies: Time 
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ſhall not be abus'd by any ſingle 
remark on them; but the folio vin- 
dicated by pointing-out to the rea- 
der's observance—=it's ſimplicity, cl- 
earneſs, and the beauty of making 
Lear's laſt queſtion anſwer'd to by 
the Fool: all these it's advantages 
appear ſo ſtrong to this editor, that 
he thinks the ſame of this paſſage 


as of one a little before it, namely 


— that 'tis of Shakeſpeare's own 


mending. See the latter end of a 
note upon 18, 9. „ Whether the 
word of ſome old editions (in 28, 
6.) be favour or ſavour, is hard pro- 
nouncing ; nor is there much ch- 
oice between them, in this place : 
all the moderns have inclin'd to- 
wards—ſavour ; and all have You,” 
in l. 9: which You if men of taſte 
ſhall conſider, they will be more 
inclin'd to think it an initial red- 
undancy, and "as you” a trochee, 
than to make out that verſe's mea- 
sure by contracting you are” to 
you're as moderns have done. 

| : 28, 18. 

A little to &c.] Upon this paſſ- 
age, the ſecond modern observes — 
that A little ic the common read- 
ing ; but it appears, from what Lear 
fays in the next ſcene [his ſcene be- 
gins at Albany's entry; and he finds, 
in this act, ſeventeen ſcenes] * that 
* * fifty was requir'd to be cut of, 
which (as the edittons flood) is no 
where ſpecify'd by Gonerill. and in 
conſequence of this observation, his 


reading, and the reading of all af- 


ter him, is O fifty to &c. To diſ- 
quantity a tram, will appear a ha- 
zarded phrase; but to diſquantity 
of this or that number, ſhould ſtar- 
tle an Engliſhman, who will con- 
demn the word's definite usage, 
though he may even like it indeti- 
nitely. As for the correction's ne- 
ceſſity,—the critick may not admit 
of it: the perſons upon the ſcene 
are not motionleſs, (nor even ton- 
gueleſs, tis likely) while Lear is 
venting his execrations in the ſp- 
eeches of next page; ſome are ga- 
ther'd about him in action of qui- 
eting, and ſome about the lady and 
Albany; the latter may well en- 
ough be ſuppos'd to gather the la- 
dy's will from herſelf, and to tell 
it their maſter, as he is about to go 
out, or does actually go, after his 
ſecond ſpeech ; for a going- out is 
directed after his two away's by the 
folio, and a re-entry inſtantly be- 
fore the exclaim about ty, and 
on purpose to vent it: If it be ob- 


jected, — How are readers to come 


at this knowledge? tis anſwer' d. 
by those very collections that are 
now lay d before them, but which 
might have been their own with 
ſome ſtudy. 

D', 29. 

Moe, that too late repents,—] The 
moſt natural way of perfecting this 
unfniſh'd exclaim, is - to ſuppose 
it broken off by the entry of Alb- 
any, and that these words were to 
follow here ſhall it find a pityer * 
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if by Moe is meant—woretchedneſs : 
If—forrow, then is this exclaim 
more imperfect, of another ſort qu- 
ite, and aſking other delivery; wo- 
rds muſt be underſtood after Moe, 
videlicet — to him; not making the 
ſentence ſo perfected quite an im- 
precation, but an affirmation with 
vehemence : the moderns took it 
this way, as their admiration note 
ſhews which they place after Moe 
in lieu of the folio's comma ; the 
other (as ſaid before) is more nat- 
ural, and the tone requir'd by it 
of greater ease to a ſpeaker, and gi- 
ving greater variety. See this ſen- 
tence's quarto readings ; and with 
them a conjectural one, not unwo- 
rthy attention. «> The ſupplemen- 
tary -words of next page (1. 17.) 
came firſt from the ſecond modern, 
and are doubtleſs words of Shake- 
ſpeare's intending loſt by printers : 
Several of that page's expreſſions 
are ſtrongly figurative, and amongſt 
them are two remoter than com- 
mon: Her mother's pains,” l. 28, is 
her maternal pains; and in I. 22, 
" ber derogate body means the bo- 
dy of her derogate, her that is a 
ſcandal to nature, derogates from 
her honour in being of her prod- 
uction and yet a thing of ſuch vile- 
neſs: In p. zo. we have a word of 
like difficulty; untented” (I. 11.) 
is that cannot be tented,, wWaund- 
ings” of ſuch a depth that no tent- 
ings can reach to it: the latter 


words of that ſentence are thus pa- 
Vol, J. 


raphras'd in the © Revisal; ſtrike 
through every feeling of which thy 
nature is capable. 
&. IT; 

thou ſhalt, I warrant thee.) The 
folio's (from what cause, is uncer- 
tain) omitted these words, and they 
are in no copy ſince: but, if ears 
may be truſted, the period can ill 
ſpare them, ending | ir at ev- 
er; and, in point of ſenſe, they 
add a force to it certainly. . Two 
words of the ſecond modern's in- 
ſerting, and which his ſucceſſors 
keep to, occur in p. 31: that in 
I. 23, has it's due character; but, 
by ſome accident or other, the t 
of 1. 26. has gone without it: In 
I. 13, all the above copies have — 
harm'd for taken,” not given as a 
correction but as an authoriz'd re- 
ading; which it is not, nor a pro- 


per one, for taten imports taken 


with harm, i. e. o er-taken: fear,” 
in I. 21, is of greater ſtrength than 
the word which they follow; (v. 
V. R.“) for this particular fear is 
the busineſs threaten'd by Lear in 
the above-mention'd period: In 1. 
2. of this page, Halter, duely pro- 
nounc'd, is neither a good rime nor 
ſufficiently comic; © after” (pron- 
ounc'd — abter) may do, but the o- 
ther word ſhould be Hauter. 


32, 4. 
Go you before &c.] The word 
*Ghceſter” that follows is to be un- 
derſtood of the town of that name, 


as is evident from the here of l. 
7 


k 
: 
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7: it is made the residence of Re- 
gan and Cornwal, to give likeli- 
hood to an enfuing ſcene's action, 
— their late quitting it, and even- 
ing visit to Gloſter in a caſtle of 
his residence, which we may ſup- 
pose in it's neighbourhood ; earls, 
in old time, had ſome dominion in 
the counties that gave them their 
titles, and resided there usually. . 
Nothing that comes after these wo- 
rds, in the present ſcene, is of ſuch 
difficulty as to aſk an interpreter ; 
for it cannot but be en with 
great readineſs, who the unnam'd 
party is that is ſo affectingly ſpoke 
of in l. 26. The Fool's addreſſing 
an audience is extravagant certain- 
ly, (v. 33, 20.) but his rimes admit 
of no other colour; their laſt line 
is in dogrel, their firſt an hexame- 
ter, a change that heightens their 
humour. 


34» 23x 

Have you nathing ſaid &c. apple 
—refle&tingly ; and hit party means 
the party engag'd by him, as the 
Oxford copy observes; the occasi- 
on of ſuch engagement we have 
juſt been hearing from Curan. Ed- 
mund's following ſpeech is fo ma- 
nag'd in moderns, that none can 
ſay what is meant by it—prose, or 
verſe: a ſmall ſupplement at 35, 
2, and another made by authority 
in the third line before, ſhew it 
verſe as it ſhould be; and ſome 
former uncertainties about pronou- 


neing a part of it, are now remov d 


by it's pointing: His ſtudy'd de- 
lays, and his father's eagerneſs, are 
well painted; and when the ſon at 
laſt anſwers him in 35, 12, a wrong 
way ſhould be pointed to. 


0. 

And, fond A Hach d J This ea- 
sy and certain correction, together 
with one in 1. 23, came from the 
laſt modern: But the readings wh- 
ich he and his other brethren take 
from the folio, in I. 24 & 27s (v. 
F. R.“) cannot be right: difjunc- 
tives are moſt certainly proper in 
both, in the farſt — — : the 
propriety. of the laſt is obſcur'd by 
a, preceding imperfection in ſenſe; 
this, or words of this kind, is im- 
ply'd after made, — Or haw. elſe it 
wat, I know. not, But ſuddenly he 


fled.” Abruptions, and flips in con- 


ſtruction, are the proper language 
of fal ſehood at firſt ſetting out; 
when it has gather d breath and is 
ſettl'd, it's language is ſo too: and 
accordingly, Edmund, in 36, pro- 
ceeds roundly ; his ſpeech. there has 
no rubs in it, and but one printer's 
error, which the fourth modern 
mended : the nominative to his 
* would” in 1. 12, is in l. 10; © what 
I ſhould deny is that nominative, be- 
ing put for— my denial of any thing, 
but ſo worded for the better intro- 
duction of what follows in the pa- 
rentheſis. To revert to the page 
before: arch in I. 31. is a meta- 
phor, implying — head and chief 
ſtrength; a plauſible but not neceſ- 
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ſary tranſposition is made of it, 
which has a place in the Read - 
ing s. 

37, 26. 

For you, Edmund, &c.] All regu- 
lar variations of measure (and ſuch 
are all the variations of Shakeſp- 
eare) properly introduc'd, and at 
proper intervals, have their beauty 
in drama: Pauses, and a change of 
addreſs, are fit places for a verſe of 
four feet; and as this might be of 
Shakeſpeare's intention, it is pre- 
fer d before one the moderns have 
follow'd, after the ſccond folio. 
virtue and obedience” (1. 27.) is put 
hguratively for —wirtuous obedience ; 
and hence it is that 2, is pre- 
dicated of it, and © dt follows it: 
and did at follow doth,” the next 
expreſſion were neater, but it may 
do without: See the laſt-mention'd 
expreſſion further vary'd in a read- 
ing from the Revisal;” which (like 
this) is not neceſſary, and has ano- 
ther fault beſide in it's ſound. To 
heal a fault of this kind, the editor 
was induc'd to change advice to 
advices in 38, 5: price (in the line 
before) is look d upon as the word 
of old copies, though they ſpell it 
differently; moderns adopt one of 
it's ſpellings, but the laſt makes it 
—pozje. The odd phrase in the line 
before that, is ſignificant of do- 
ing a work of day in the night; 
and is (in part) the ſame metaphor 
that we had in King John, at 82, 
9: Regan's breaking-in upon her 
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husband, and finiſhing his ſpeech 
for him, is highly in character; yet 
this line (whose phrase alſo is ſuit- 
ed to her) is taken from her by the 
third and fourth moderns, and gi- 
ven to Cornwal. 
39, 18. 

the royalty &c.] meaning the true 
and very royalty indeed, and is op- 
pos'd to the © puppet” or royalty's 
counterfeit; an opposition leſs neat 
and conſpicuous when "of follow'd 
royalty, which caus'd it's diſmiſ- 
ſion. A preceding phrase of this 
ſpeaker's at 1. 13. is moſt ſtrangely 
interpreted in a note of the laſt 
modern's: it is a ludicrous phrase, 
like Kent's others; importing—that 
he would lay the perſon he ſpeaks 
to upon his back on the earth, like 
a © /op” in a dripping-pan, for the 
moon - beams to baſte him : And 
here we ſee the time of this ſcene, 
—that 'tis night; but late in it, and 
drawing towards the morning; and 
therefore, no great impropriety in 
that ſalute of the Steward's at 38, 
18. which we ſee in the V. R, 
more than in one beſtow'd upon 
Gloſter at 43,23: Kent's wiſh in 
that page, 1. 29, and what he is 
threaten'd with in the page before 
that, at 1. 27, are farther proofs of 
the night's advanc'd ſeason. > It is 
not come to knowledge, where that 


'* Lipſbury” is which we ſee in p. 


28: but this we may know, and 

with certainty, — that it was ſome 

village or other, fam'd for boxing: 
TIES 
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that the boxers fought in a ring or 
enclos'd circle, and that this ring 
was call'd - Lipſbury pinfold : This 
may ſatiſfy, as to the ſenſe; and 
enquiry may help to further parti- 
culars, those that wiſh for them. 
6 

nature diſclaims in thee ;] This 
phrase, and frecher, a word that 
comes from the Baſtard at 17, 30. 
occur in that time's writers, and 
(among the reſt) in Ben Jonſon ; 
yet the word is ſupplanted by — 
treacherous, and a gloſs routs the 
phrase, in modern editors : But 
what becomes of this ſpeech's me- 
asure, with these gentlemen's all 
ſhare before in thee? as it is, it is 
very good verſe; as well as the four 
that preceed it, and one after it ; 
but no prose, though they give 
them that form: Kent (indeed) 
lapſes into prose in the ſpeech he 
makes next, and in two others; 
his intermediate are verſe: In the 
firſt of his verſe ſpeeches are ſome 
good emendations, made by the ſe- 
cond modern, and follow'd: © n- 
goth has no meaning, natural or 
metaphorical, that can accord with 
that paſſage; but tb is—flatter, 
keep up by flattery, every paſſion 
that rebels in their lords nature,” 


(for this grammar requires) what- 


ever be the mood of those lords, 
hot or cold: moderns, and the qu- 
arto's, have Their; which was but 
a ſlip of the quarto's, and gives the 
place a wrong aſpect. > The two 


concluding lines of that ſpeech 
want interpreting with a witneſs ; 
have had ſome, but ſuch as tell us 
fal ſehoods or nothings: The fourth 
modern finds a Camelot in Som- 
erſetſhire, an adjoining county to 
Wiltſhire, fam'd for geeſe; and fo 
the Steward muſt be a © gooſe” of 
this Camelot, because easily driven 
to it: His ſucceſſor comes a ſmall 
matter nearer; for he tells us, that 
Camelot was the place where rom- 
mances ſay, King Arthur kept his 
court in the weſt, and true he tells 
us: but these romances ſay furth- 
er, that the Camelot where Arthur 
resided was — Wincheſter, capital of 
another adjoining county to Wilt- 
ſhire, and nearer © Sarum but this 
is not the pith of the busineſs : Of 
" Wincheſter gooſe” we have had rea- 
son to know the meaning from a 
paſſage in 1. H. 6.” towards it's 
beginning, and a note on that paſ- 
ſage; and more reason we ſhall 
have, from an epilogizing ſpeech 
of poor Pandarus at KN end of T. 
S C:“ now, put but Wincheſter here 
inſtead of Camelot, and recal at the 
ſame time part of the ſtring of na- 
mes heap'd by Kent on the Stew- 
ard, and you presently ſee the fit- 
neſs of making him a gooſe of this 
latter Camelot, alias — Wincheſter : A 
plain or ſome open country is 
wiſh'd for, that he might have no 
place to ſkulk in; and that of Sa- 
rum is nam'd, as being wideſt and 
neareſt, The hardineſs of an expre- 
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Mon before that, is very remarka- 
ble; — Smile you for — receive you 
with ſmiles? nor is "epzleprickt” much 
behind, in it's way; for this epith- 
et is given to *wrsage, as if ſmiles 
had as much diſtorted it as ſuch a 
fit would have done. 
41, 32. | 

IT know, fir, &c.] These words are 
preceded by too ſmall a ſtop in all 
copies : they begin a new period ; 
whose ſenſe, and whose connecti- 
on, are difficult; nor is the editor 
ſure he has even now hit upon 
them after much ſtudy, but con- 
ceives them to be as follows: — 7 
know, fir, Iam no flatterer; and you 
know it too, for you have had them 
and can diſtinguiſh: he that beguil'd 
you, cheated you by his flatteries 
into a good opinion of yourſelf, 77: 
a plain accent, to ſpeak plainly, was 
a plain knave; which, for my part, I 
will not be, though I ſhould win your 
diſpleasure, though your angry ſelf 
ſhould be won upon or prevail'd 
with, to entreat me to it. Nor is 
that paſſage easy which occurs at 
42,16: it's apteſt ſenſe may be this; 
—* But Ajax is a fool to them,” vi- 
delicet in bragging ; for that is Aj- 
ax character in a play of this Au- 
thor's. The expreſſions of 43, 19. 
are metaphorical, taken (as ſay' th a 
modern) from bowling: That pa- 
ge's corruption at 1. 5, is mended 
by—the meaneſt, in four of them: 
nor would they ſtay to conſider, — 
that conſtruction carries forward 
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Tat he,” and prefixes it to. Should” 
in-l. 9; but proceeded, ſome to a 
change of Should into — To, others 
to a reform of 1. 8. that diminiſhes 
ease. | 

43, 27. 

Thou out of heaven's &c.] A 
long in diſ-uſe, and therefore not 
comprehended ; at leaſt not by the 
Oxford editor, whose interpretati- 
on is wide enough of it's meaning: 
It occurs in one capital paſſage of 
Holinſhed ; and is there apply'd to 
ſuch perſons, as, going about to 
make matters better, make them 
worſe, and that is Kent's applica- 
tion of it: Lear, ſays that ſpeaker, 
who thinks to mend his condition 
by leaving his eldeſt daughter and 
coming to Regan, will find himſelf 
in that perſon's error who foregoes 
the benediction of heaven for the 
common and weak bleſſing of the 
warm ſun ; ſuch opinion had he 
now entertain'd of Regan's ſuperi- 
ority ia badneſs. But it this pro- 
verb has been {ſtrangely interpret- 
ed, what follows has been more. 
ſtrangely underitood by modern e- 
ditors; as is evident from their 
changes and pointing, and (moſt of 
all) from one aſtoniſhing direction 
that is in four of their copies, fol- 
lowing © glabe: Yet has this paſſage 
nothing to uncommonly dark in it, 
that it s decypherer muſt needs be 
an Oedipus; for attention, and ſome 
acquaintance with Shakeſpeare, has 
help'd an ordinary brain to compose 
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the comment that follows, which 
(e'tis thought) will throw light on 
it. Kent has receiv'd a letter (in the 
time of his haſty paſſage, perhaps, 
to Gloſter's caſtle) which he has not 
open'd; this letter he juſt takes out 
of his pocket, and wiſhes for the 
approach of day-light, the ſun's 
*comfortable beams,” that he may give 
it a perusal: Here he ſtops; and firſt 


breaks out into a reflection, rising 


from his condition, that people 
born to ill fortune, like himſelf, 
and living under her frown, are the 
only perſons almoſt who can be ſaid 
to ſee miracles; ſo wonderful are the 
fituations, ſometimes, which ſhe is 
pleas'd to reduce them to: Then he 
expatiates upon his letter; tells you, 
he knows it is from Cordelia by ſome 
circumſtances of it's delivery; and 
it's coming from her is to him a 
plain proof, that ſhe has (as he 
words it) been fortunately inſorm d 
of his obſcured courſe : And here a 
ſhorter pause follows; and, after 
it, a ſentence not perfected, of wh- 
ich h is the ſubſtantive, and — 
to ratse us (viz. the king and him- 
ſelf) words wanting to it's comp- 
letion: words that may be collec- 
ted, and put in after time, though 
drop'd by one in ſearch of conciſe- 
neſs, and bury'd in ruminating. «> 


Moderns change the ſcene at this 


ſpeech's conclusion, againſt the au- 


thority as well of reason as copies; 
For how aukward is it's changing 
again at Edgar's exit; and present- 
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ing you again, for your firſt object, 
Kent in his former ſtate, and com- 
pos'd ? 

44, 28. 

Poor Turlygood !) Alter'd to = 
Turluru, and to Turlupin, by the 
fourth and laſt moderns; for no o- 
ther cause, that appears, than that 
* Turlygood had not come in their 
way : Neither may it in any one's; 
for, rising among the vulgar, and 
having (perhaps) a ſhort currency 
even with them, it has not crept 
into books: it's origin may be ei- 
ther of the words above-mention'd, 
corrupted and angliciz d; for ol 
is the proper ſenſe of the firſt in the 
tongue it belongs to, which is Ita- 
lian; and the account given of Tur- 
lupins, is — that they were a ſect of 
religious madmen, and a branch of 
the Adamites. The proper ſenſe of 
these words, and of those that ac- 
company them, may not be quite 
ſeen into by a reader without a lit- 
tle dilating : — The ſpeaker, after 
uttering the name he means to take 
up in the tone of ſuch character, 
and of one that begs charity, drops 
it, and, in his own proper voice, 
makes the following reflection * 
Taken for ſuch a creature, and go 
ing by his name, wretched as it is, 
I have ſtill a being; but callipg 
myſelf * Edgar,” and appearing like 
him, I am loſt, I am nothing. A 
pronouncer might make the com- 
ment unneceflary. > What writer 
now would dare to coin two ſuch 
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verbs as we have in I. 18? yet wh- 

ere find the words, to expreſs ſo 

well what is expreff'd in that line? 
3» 

Ha, ha; hook, he wears crewel gar- 
ters!) We have given this joke it's 
quarto orthography, rather than 
that in the folio, which ſome oth- 
ers have follow'd, from an opinion 
that 'tis plainer feen in the former: 
The things that furniſh this ſpea- 
ker with a fecond joke presently, 
muſt have been —a ſort of half- 
ſtockings, worn by rufticks and la- 
bourers; we ſee them mention'd 
again in 1. H. 4. at 37, 32. % The 
ſpeaker's ſenſe of reſpect (I. 24.) 
is ſeen plainly in another ſpeaker's 
uſe of that word at 42, 23; and in 
* modeſt,” a word of the next line, 
he ſeems to have retroſpect to ſome 
late anſwers of the man he is talk- 
ing to, which are ſcarcely modeſt. 
a © intermiſſion,” (46, 2.) though 
explain'd in the G/afary, may aſk 
a word or two more: Kent's ſenſe 
in it, and in the words it is cou- 
pl'd with, is — though he ſaw me 
then in the action of presenting a 
prior letter. The Fool's quibb- 
ling allusion in 1. 22. is ſufficient- 
ly open: and ſo is the neceſſity of 
that black-letter word that is in 1. 
I1, and of another in p, 45; the 
firſt is in the fourth modern only, 
the latter in all of them. 


47, 14. i 
That fir &c.] The line riming to 
this was of four feet in all copies 
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preceding, and the folio has ſome 
words after /erves” that make the 
present line anſwerable : but ſerv- 
ing no other purpose, and being 
weakners beſides, the editor thou- 
ght it right to adhere to his quar- 
to's, as others have done before 
him ; and (which they have not 
done) to accommodate the riming 
line's measure to the measure of 
this, by fuch minute changes as the 
example of other places will juſt i- 
fy. His tranſposition, four lines 
below the line that is ſhorten'd, 
has a better plea than example, 
(though it has that too, abundant- 
ly) namely neceſſity; for the old 
reading's retainers might ſafely ha- 
ve been defy'd to produce any fit 
ſenſe of it, or that agrees with the 
context: the present reading's ag- 
reement need not be pointed out. 


- > The laſt page's corruptions were 


cur'd — one by the third modern, 
the laſt by the fourth folio's com- 
positor. 

49, 12. 8. 

O Regan, ſhe hath ty'd &c. ] That 
Prometheus is alluded to here, as 
the laſt modern has ſaid, is highly 
probable: but, inſtead of tying his 
representative Lear, Shakeſpeare ty- 
es the vulture unkindneſs;” to ſign- 
ify —an inceſſant and unremitted 
preying upon the heart ſhe is*zy'q” 
to. While these words are in ſpea- 
king, that mother, that Hyſterica 
paſſio,” rises a ſecond time, and ſtr- 
angles ſpeech; which goes broken- 
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ly on, for quality ſhould be foll- 
ow'd by he Goneril] i. % Had l. 
17. been conceiv'd in these words, 
—""You more know how to leſſen her 
desert,” then had those expreſſions 
been proper that ſucceed in the 
next line: as it is, cant cannot 
have been the word in that place; 
and — ſcan, the Oxford copy's cor- 
rection of it, bids fair to be the 
Poet's intended term in it's room, 
ſpoil'd by printers: The correction 
was overſlip'd, and the impropriety 
of ſcant not attended to timely. . 
In the very next- line to that has 
been another ſmall overſight, and, 
through that, a miſ-reading : The 
real words of that line are - Say? 
How is that? from which pointing 
of Say, it is conjectur'd, that Ha / 
bow's that? is the ſpeech's true 
reading; and for this reason beſ- 
ides, that ſuch reading is more 
expreſſive of Lear's ſudden aſton- 
iſhment. 
5o, 2. 

Do you but mark &c.| This is one 
of the lines that mark Shakeſpeare; 
and the diſturbers of it, which have 
been many, have only ſhewn by 
their changes their ſmall real acq- 
uaintance with him. the houſe” is 
an expreſſion worthy his genius : 
tathers are not the heads only of a 
houſe or a family, but it's repres- 
entatives ; they are the houſe, what 
affects them affects the reſt of it's 
body: Regan therefore is call'd u- 
pon, to observe an action in which 


ſhe is concern'd, and then ſay her 
opinion of it ; and ſhe does accor- 
dingly ſhew herſelf hurt by it, and 
declares it © unfightly,” unbecoming 
her and her father, z. e. the houſe.cor 
The phrase in 1. 10. is ſaid to be a 
familiar and common one, weſtw- 
ard, to denote a look of diſpleas- 
ure and averſion: it is plainly Sha- 
keſpeare's phrase in this place, as 
introducing the /erpent ;” for that 
is ſaid to©/ook black” too, when *ſw- 
elling with rage and venom.” . 
The latter words of 1. 18. are a ſen- 
tence by apposition, (as grammar- 
ians expreſs it) and ſo mark'd in 
the quarto's, having it's comma at 


fun all other copies have made 


an abſurd junction of it with the 
words of 1. 19, retaining Te; and 
ſo thesefogs,” fuck'd from the fens, 
are drawn by the powerful ſun on 
purpose to fall again, and blaſt Go- 
neril's pride. 

| 51, 26. 

Deserv'd much leſs advancement. 
The integrity of this place is ſuſ- 
pected: the only ſenſe it is capable 
of, is that Kent's disorders were 
ſuch, he did not deserve ſo good a 
place as the ſtocks ; but this ſenſe 
is ill worded, and the ſtocks are 
oddly call'd—an advancement : alter 
e into more, (as has been done 
in ſome places, and that by autho- 
rity) and 'twill have it's propriety ; 
for the ſenſe imply'd by it then, is 
—advanc'd to the gallows. Several 
fine-ſpun conceits have arisen out 
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of various expreſſions in this page: 
* Allow” is made — Hallow, © finds 
fines, and ſeem deem't ; and © if yo- 
urſelves are old,” which is meant of 


the gods'eternity generally, is con- 


fin'd to a particular god: See the 
laſt modern : All which conceits, 
(the laſt excepted) the reader may 
ſee exploded and anſwer'd, and the 
true readings vindicated, in the 
KRevisal; and in paſſages of the 
Canons, which that Revisal refers 
to. Allg, and the reſt, are at 16, 
21, & 28. 


| 2, 4 

To wage u &c. ] All the third 
modern's reasonings, and his conſ- 
equent tranſposition of this line 
and the next, (in which the fourth 
modern follows him) are overturn'd 
and ſet aſide in an inſtant by the 
bare acceptance of wage in the 
ſenſe the Gloſſary puts on it; a ſenſe 
obvious enough, and which has 
likewise authority: © cho0se is car- 
ry'd forward to I. 5; mw ; No” 
ty's ſharp pinch” (put abſolutely) is 
An of A pan of kim 
who is a comrade to the wolf and 
owl,” as ſay th the laſt modern. . 
Regan's phrase in 1. 28, (for which 
ſome gentlemen have Not all tage- 
ther, and none ir) is equivalent 
to No, hold you there, ſir; that 
busineſs will not be quite as you 
ſay: and her fourth line from that 
the could like to finiſh with - 
; but is contented, we ſhould 
(as mM 8 phrase has it) gueſs 

ol. I. 


her meaning by her gaping. The 
twenty firſt line of p. 53. wants 
much of it's pathos, in the mod- 
erns and folio's, by having the in- 
terrogation at twenty inſtead of 
Regan. 
„ 5% 23. a 

Those wicked creatures &c.] Who- 
ſo wants conviction of the import- 
ance of good punctuation in all 
writings whatſoever, may receive 
it in the example before him: wh- 
ere, by the casual omiſſion of one 
point, a natural and juſt thought, 
full of dramatick beauty, is van- 
iſh'd quite out of the text; and a 
ſentiment crept-in in it's room, 
that is not wanted, or, if it were, 
is not juſtly expreſſ'd : For by joi- 
ning the firſt and ſecond line of 
this ſpeech, and putting a colon af- 
ter © wiched,” (in ſome, a full ſtop) 
as in modern impreſſions, you ſeem 
to have at firſt bluſh this general 
observation, —that a wicked perſon 
looks well in our eyes when a wic- 
keder than him is ſtanding by: but 
examine the observation a little, 
and you find it not general, as it 
ſhould be; for the word Those, ”” 
it begins with, makes it particular; 
confining it to ſome perſons then 
present, which are Regan and Go- 
neril: And then again, it is not 
wanted: for ſeperate the two lines, 
as intended, and as they now are, 
by a full ſtop; and reſtore the com- 
ma after wicked, which is found in 
all the ancient editions ; and the 
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ſentiment is ſtill there, and no de- 
fect in the wording it. But what 
then, it will be aſk'd, is the mean- 
ing of this firſt line, apart from the 
others: Why, even this; It is ex- 
preſſive of the ſpeaker's aſtoniſhm- 
ent, that the judgment of heaven 
is not fallen upon his daughters for 
their wickedneſs; that they are ſtill 
* well-favour'd,” and their beauty 
not blaſted, as he had particularly 
imprecated upon one of them a few 
pages before. The line ſhould be 
ſpoken with bitterneſs, a contract- 
ed brow, and ſurveying them from 
head to foot; and a great pause 
made between that and the ſecond. 
| 54, 8. 

But, for true need, &c. ] The paſ- 
fion of many parts of this ſpeech, 
the ſenſe of ſome of it, could never 
have been rightly conceiv'd by it's 
modern editors; for, had that been, 
their punctuation could not have 
been as it is: These words, — at 
which another paſſion begins, and 
another period; at which is made a 
ſudden tranſition, from calm reas- 
oning, to pity, fury, and then fury 
in the extream, — have no break, 
no capital letter, nor other ſepar- 
ation from warm but a ſemicol- 
on. As for the next line, = that 
was to be alter d of courſe, for ha- 
ving a middle redundancy, and a 
repetition of which they ſaw not 
the meaning; and ſo it's tame con- 
clusion is this, in the four latter 
moderns, give me that patience wh- 


ich I need: But the repetition of 
"patience is energetical, and that 
a word of great force; importing— 
that patience which is ſeen in you 
* heavens, that heavenly patience, 
that patience which none but you 
can beſtow on one in my ſituation. 
The ſame editors' pointing of I. 
20 & 21. is monſtrous: and the loſs 
of But in the next line, is no light 
loſs; for this initial redundancy is 
wanted for the ſenſe, wanted for 
the better expreſſion of Lear's paſ- 
fon, and moſt of all for that paſ- 
ſion's delivery; which it greatly 
facilitates, in yielding a kind of 
break to the voice between tones 
of vaſt difference. . The © he” of 1. 
30. is from the Oxford edition, it's 
neceſſity palpable; nor is the pro- 
priety leſs ſo, of the present met- 
rical division of that ſpeech and the 
two that preceed it. 
V. . 

What's here, &c.] From this ſcene 
are ſubſtracted by the folio editors 
two ſeveral paſſages, both beauti- 
ful in themſelves, and both neceſ- 
ſary; and (as 'twere in recompence 
for it) one addition is made by th- 
em, of leſs beauty than their omi- 
ſſions, but of equal neceſſity ; the 
limits as well of one as the other 
appear in the V. R. Observation 
is due to them, and to other varie- 
ties, at leaſt the chief of them; and 
alſo to ſome expreſſions of difficul- 
ty, that are found in this ſcene. + 


The ſpeech quoted has a title to 
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preference, as being that of the 
quarto, were it barely of equal fit- 
neſs with one in the folio; but we 
can ſee an advantage in it, and th- 
ink others will ſec it; and the ſame 
we ſay of art, and of element, 
the laſt in this page, the other at 
56, 16: element is the element 
air, ruffl'd by almoſt all the com- 
motions of which it is capable; and 
art is art of manners and face- 
judging, {kill in knowledge of men: 
At l. 18, (v. V. R.“) the folio is 
prefer d for it's ſound; and again 
at 57, 1. 20, where the quarto has 
no metre. In that line, the critick, 
who knows that * found” implies — 
ſearch, will ſee no cause for alter- 
ing; though he may for the inſer- 
tion of / you,” (57, 7.)and for the 
changes of the page before that, 
whose firſt is in the fifth modern : 


' "foot (the laſt of those changes) is 


put for — footing, and is predicated 
of a © power that was landed; (ſee 
the ſentence that follows; and ſome 
others at 61, 13 & 72, 32.) the mo- 
dern changers of fee,” the other 
quarto's expreſſion, apply their wo- 
rd to ſhipping. © main in 56, 2. 
is put, as every one ſees, for — the 
land; it is ſtill a ſea- term for it, 
and often us'd in that ſenſe by old 
voyage- writers, from whom Shake- 
ſpeare had it: the ſound pleas'd 
him; and he made no ſcruple of 
using it, well knowing it could 
not be miſtaken. And now a few 
words about the larger varieties, 


The firſt folio omiſſion, if not oc- 
casion'd by negligence, was occas- 
ion'd by ill judgment: for the om- 
itted paſſage's beauties are great ; 
the deſcription not full enough, 
and not ſtriking without it: For 
their ſecond,—that paſſage is pre- 
paratory to Cordcelia's appearance, 
and to other ſhort notices of her 
army's arrival that follow in this 
act: Their addition, as may be ſeen, 
is imperfect; (that is—left ſo by the 
ſpeaker, who haſtens to other mat- 
ters) what we may imagine ſhould 
follow may be exprefi'd in these 
words, —is all convey'd to her by 
them, videlicet the ſpies: from it, 
we learn the motives of France's 
invasion, a neceſſary knowledge; 
which ſhould induce us to think 
these eight lines a part of the firſt 
plan, loſt to us by the quarto's co- 
mpositor among other his neglig- 
ences: the ſecond of these lines 
has ſome words that are dubious; 
but their right ſenſe is — ſervants 
that ſeem as great as themſelves, 
ſervants in high place. 
59, 11. 

The affliction, nor the fear.) mean- 
ing—the ſtorm's actual battery, and 
the terror inſpir'd by it: (v. A 


fiction in the Gloſſary) force, the 


quarto reading for ear, was pre- 
fer d by the ſecond modern, and 
tranſmitted to those after him: but 
in“ thundring, a quarto reading, (I. 
13.) he is follow'd by only the Ox 
ford editor; the other two making 
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choice, injudiciouſly, of a low and 
baſe word from the folio's. In 1. 
17, these folio's are follow'd again 
by the ſame moderns (the fourth 
Joining them) in their omiſſion of 
man, a thing (likely) of chance; 
which ſeems to have been fallen-in 
with at firſt, for the ſake of mak- 
ing a ſpecious but not neceſſary al- 
teration of perjur d in that line: 
(v. J. R.“) the whole paſſage's ar- 
rangement is this; Hide thee, thou 
bloody hand; thou perjur d man, and 
thou man a ſimular of virtue that art 
mnceftuous : for ſimular is a ſubſtan- 
tive; and omiſſion has been made 
in the Ga of — One, (meaning 
—perſon) before that word's expli- 
cation: convenient ſeeming” (I. 19.) 
isa ſeeming, or ſemblance, adap- 
ted to the views of the practiſer, 
convenient to him. «> The king's 
tenderneſs for his fool, (ſee his ſp- 
eech that comes next) and that 
fool's faithfulneſs and love of his 
maſter, are great height'nings both 
of the daughters' unnaturalneſs, and 
(conſequently) of this play's effect 
as a tragedy ; the firſt ſhewing the 
king's affectionate nature, the oth- 
er the juſt returns to ſuch nature 
and the almoſt conſtant effects of 
it. To this love of his maſter ſho- 
uld be attributed the ſatire that 
runs through all the fool's ſongs, 
his riming moralities, and almoſt 
his every ſpeech that has fallen fr- 
om him 'till now; being all ſeem- 
ingly calculated to awaken that ma- 
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ſter (under ſhew of diverting him) 
to a ſenſe of his error, and to ſpur 
him on. to ſome remedy : The lat- 
ter part of a ſong in the laſt page 
has this tendency openly; and, wi- 
thal, a proverbial caſt with it, that 
may make us think it is borrow'd, 
(that is—the thought) but the pro- 
verb is not met with : - by making 
a toe of one's © heart” is ſignify'd 
the making that our laſt object 
which ſhould be our firſt, and un- 
der it is ſhadow'd the king's folly 
in ſurrend'ring his power; and this 
folly he pins upon him ſtill faſter 
by observing — that he ſurrender'd 
it to women, for that is (doubtleſs) 
the tendency of his prose axiom 
that follows: With this latter part 
of his ſong, the firſt has ſmall con- 
nexion, or none: it arises from his 
other prose maxim, and from this 
circumſtance likewise, — that, juſt 
at that juncture, his hands have 
found a houſe” in his cod- piece, 
into which he has ſtuff'd them to 
keep them warm; and hence his 
anſwer to Kent in which he calls 
himſelf cod-piece, (59, 2.) fignify- 
ing—that nothing of him beſides 
had life and warmth. His other 
ſong in this ſcene is without ſatire, 
and comforting; is related (and ne- 
arly) to one that comes from the 
Clown at the end of f. ; and 
therefore and (v. V. R.“) ſhould 
perhaps have had a place in it's firſt 
line, as it has in that play. 
60, 14. * 
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II ſpeak a prophecy ere I go.] 
Made verſe in ſome moderns, to- 
gether with the line before it, by 
adding or after *prophecy,” and chan- 
ging © This is to Tic. This ſpeech 
1s of the nature of one before it at 
33, 20, and is not in the quarto's : 
nor ſhould it have been all in the 
folio's, in this editor's judgment, 
for which he will give his reasons; 
firſt laying before the reader what 
has been ſaid of this ſpeech, and 
what done with it, by different ge- 
ntlemen. The Fool's ſecond con- 
clusion, (or what elſe you will call 
it) viz. Then comes the time, &c. is 
plac'd after */aztors” (1. 18.) by the 
fourth and fifth moderns ; and the 
latter, who claims it as his amend- 
ment, defends it on this ground: 
That the lines ending at /urtors” 
are a deſcription of preſent man- 
ners as future,” to which the coup- 
let remov'd by him are a“ proper 
inference or deduction :” that what 
follows his couplet is contrary to 
the former, being a "deſcription of 
future manners, which the corruption 
of the preſent would prevent from e- 
ver happening; and that this too 
has it's proper deduction” in the 
couplet next ſucceeding those lines, 
which are ſix in number: That 
both these observations are juſt, — 
that reſpecting the prophetic lines“ 
difference, and that other about 
their ſeveral deductions, —is admit- 
ted: but that these deductions (as 


he calls them) ſhould be rang'd in 
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his manner, or ever were ſo by Sh- 
akeſpeare, is not aſſented to; ſuch 
ranging being deſtructive of hum- 
our, and of the ſpeaker's wild cha- 
racter which diſclaims regularity. 
Exactly in the light above menti— 
on'd was this ſpeech ſeen by a pri- 
or writer, whose remark on it (in 
the main) is more reasonable; that 
this jumbling of different proph- 
ecies, and of their reſpective con- 
clusions, was intentional, and a 
piece of art of the Poet's: but wh- 
ere he adds—that 'twas done by him 
to give the ſpeech a resemblance of 
the oracular reſponſes of antiqui- 
ty, he 1s in that as much deceiv'd 
as the other; for though the ſp- 
eech in this garb has obſcurity, it 
is not the obſcurity of those reſp- 
onſes, nor any thing like it. To 
this latter opinion, back'd (as may 
be ſeen) by the authority of old co- 
pies, we have given the preference; 
but with great ſuſpicion, not of 
those copics' fidelity, but of their 
publiſhers' judgment in handing 
this ſpeech down to us in the form 
which they give it:—The Fool was 
doubtlets a favourite character; and 
this ſpeech of his (or these ſpeech- 
es) a ſuperfœtation, calculated, like 
ona before it, to make his exit 
more gracious, in Shakeſpeare's ſe- 
nſe of that word: (ſee the © Ga- 
ry”) It is conceiv'd, he wrote two 
for him : one comprizing the wh- 
ole of that prophecy which relates 
to things present; it's conclusion a 
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waggery, at which the ſpeaker mi- 
ght face about and be going, but 
return to ſpeak the lines about 
Merlin; which lines belong with 
equal propriety to the prophecy a- 
bout things that 4i// not be, and 
came out in the ſame manner at 
that prophecy's ending: it is con- 
ceiv'd further, that these ſeperate 
prophecies were at firſt ſpoken ſe- 
perately, or on ſeperate nights; or 
one drop'd for the other, and we 
judge the drop'd one the firſt : that 
both were found in his manuſcr- 
ipt, ſtanding irregularly ; and took 
their form from the players, who 
might even present them ſo after 
their Author's death : It was once 
intended to put between crotchets 
(a mark importing rejection) the 
lines of that firſt prophecy, and al- 
ſo it's inference ; but a fear of be- 
ing too confident ſupprefſ”d that 
intention, and the reader is left to 
do with them what he ſees fit. 
Chaucer is a benefactor to both 


n to the firſt, for it's firſt 


ine, to which Chaucer is comm- 
ent; to the latter, for it's conclu- 
sion, much improv'd in the Poet 
by it's foot of one ſyllable, (Come) 
which has awfulneſs in it's ſound 
and it's measure: We ſhall give 
* Chaucer's Prophecy,” (for ſuch is 
it's title) from an opinion there will 
be readers who may ſee ſomething 
in it applicable to the times that 
we live in; — Whan faith fayleth in 
preeftes ſawes| And lordes hejtes are 
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holden for lawes | And robbery is Hol- 
den purchace\| And lechery is holden 
ſolace| Than ſbal the londe of Albion |" 
Be brought to great confuſyon. . The 
do of l. zo. appear'd firſt in the 
third folio. We have ſeen com- 
ments on l'. 17 & 18, but deem 
ſuch comments affronts. 
63. 1. 

go to thy cold bed, &c.] This ſen- 
tence, worded as it is in this place, 
is addreſſ'd by Sly to his hoſteſs in 
the f. of the /; and has a note on 
it there by the third modern, tell- 
ing us—it appears a banter to him 
on ſome words in © Jeronimo : ” 
which if he is right in, the banter's 
eſſence is cold; and that word as 
neceſſary in this place as the other, 
for their intentions are like ; yet 
he and the other moderns have dr- 
opd it, following the folio : his 
note, or one erected upon it, will 
be given in that play : The opin- 
ion has but a ſlender foundation, 
and, to this editor, the entire ſen- 
tence has more the air of quotation 
from ſome loſt play, as has the ſen- 
tence before it from ſome loſt po- 
em; for that ſentence is apparently 
poetry, and of a lyrical measure, 
though mark'd ſo in no preceding 
edition ; another lyric quotation 
may be that at 64, 14. That quo- 
tation ſprings out of Lear's word 
ßelican, in the line before it; 
these from Edgar's ſenſations, and 
the hovel which he has juſt quit- 
ted ; his words, while he is yet in 
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that hovel, allude to his being bu- 
ryd in ſtraw: What he ſays about 
© gloves,” (at 64, 23.) intimates his 
having ap'd the gallants of a high- 


er ſtation; with whom it was a 


cuſtom in Shakeſpeare's time, ſpr- 
ung from the military, to deck th- 


eir caps with ſuch favours. See in 


R. 2. a ſpeech at 85, 13. 
55 4+ 
Ha! nenni; &c.] Both this paſ- 


ſage's readings are found in a fitter 
place than this page, viz. the Col- 
leclions, and to them the curious 
mult turn : That of the folio muſt 
have been the ifſue of the proper 
brain of those editors, or ſome one 
of their comrades, who was wise 
enough to think that ſtuff without 
meaning might ſuit a madman ; 
and he has accordingly fitted him 
with what is void of it abſolutely, 
and this ſtuff the modern editors 
follow: But Shakeſpeare was of a- 
nother opinion ; his real nor his 
counterf-it madman throw out no- 
thing that has not veſtige of ſenſe, 
nothing quite unintelligible : ſuch 
a ſenſe, in this paſſage, the quar- 
to's, though corrupt, have pres- 
erv'd to us; and that he has cur'd 
their corruption, the present edit- 
or fully perſuades himſelf, but wh- 
ether rightly or no reſts in criticks' 
decision: The words with which 
it is mended are foreign words, and 
their being ſo caus'd their quarto 
corruption ; their ſenſe or explica- 
tion you have in the G,. and 


it now remains to acquaint you with 
what appears to this editor to be 
the general ſenſe of the place they 
ſtand in:—Edgar feigns himſelf one 
who 1s ſurveying his horſes, and 
marking their paces; that his oy,” 
whom be calls dolphin” (or dau- 
phin) is about to ſtop one of them, 
and cries out to that boy in wild 
language, Ha! no, leave to do it; 
let him trot by: if any one, upon 
the ſcore of this dolphin, will fay— 
he feigns himſelf Neptune, he ſhall 
not be oppos'd in it. Jonſon ſneers 
at this paſſage; of which, poſſibly, 
he had as little conception as the 
player that alter'd it. The laſt 
page's correction was found in the 
Oxford copy. 
D', 26. 

Saint Witbold &c.\ This line's e- 
mendations appear d firſt in the th- 
ird modern, and have the ſtamp of 
juſt criticism: * wo/d” admits of 
no queſtion; and though there ſee- 
ms to have been ſuch a pronuncia- 
tion of old as © Swithold” for S. Wi- 
bold, (for ſo it ſtands in the paſſage 
which that modern has quoted out 
of Shakeſpeare's firſt John“) yet 
here we want a third ſyllable to 
make out the Iambic tetrameter. 
Saint Withold was probably a her- 
mit, and hence his ting the wold: 
that he was the patron of ſuch as 
were ſubject to the epialtes or ni- 
ght-mare, or that ſuch an encoun- 
ter with her as that of this paſſage 
is found in his legend, (as the laſt 
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modern aſſerts) muſt paſs for a gra- 
tis-diftum, or fiction with this edi- 
tor till he meets with ſome proof 
of it: That theſe verſes” (as is fur- 
ther aſſerted) were no other than 
a popular charm, or night-ſpell, a- 
gainſt that diſtemper,” he has proof 
1s not true; for the proper ſpell for 
that is in Scot, a diligent reſearch- 
er in these matters, and has a place 
in the © Schad among the extracts 


from that writer : the Poet's verſes 


are built on it; he has part of it's 
words, and he makes his right - 
mare a © witch” on the other verſes' 
authority: this ſame witch's ine 


fold, is —her nine imps or famili- 


ars; © alight,” is —alight from your 
broom-ſtaff; and her froth is pl- 
zghted — that ſhe will do no more 
miſchief; and then Saint Wiihold 


diſmiſſes her, with Aroint thee, 


witch, aroint thee |” See aroint in 
the © Gloſſary.” The ſubject of this 
ſpeech's prose part, (that is, the 
hint of it) may have come from 
the ſame writer; who has a chap- 
ter which he intitles- An invent- 
arie of the names, ſhapes, powers, 
governement, and effects of divels 
and ſpirits ;” but his names are not 
borrow'd, the names of all Edgar's 
"fiends” coming from another com- 
ee that will be mention'd 

ereafter. «5» What a picture does 
this ſpeaker exhibit at 66, 4. of the 
life and ſubſiſtence of ſuch a wr- 
etch as he is then perſonating | 


what aſſemblage of all nature's ab- 
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horrences ! Towards the end of it, 
are two lines of quotation (but not 
exact) from an old metrical rom- 
ance of the © Life of Sir Bevis; the 
lines are these in that life, — Rates 
and myſe and ſuche ſinal dere Was his 


 meate that ſeven yere.|Edgar's deer 


is made—geer by the two latter mo- 
derns; and their three predeceſſors 
follow the idle folio printers, in 
adding to his quotation the ſeven 
laſt words of his prose, and ſo ma- 
king a triplet of it. 

| 67. 28.8 

Child Rowland to the dark tow- 
er came, His word was ſtill, fie, fo, 
and fum, |I ſmell the blood of a 
Britiſh man.] Such the words of 
this ſpeech, and ſuch the form of 
it, in the folio's and all ſucceeding 
editions; nor has any interpreta- 
tion been made of it, more than of 
the words it begins with, which 
hardly wanted interpreting : for e- 
very observing reader of Spencer, 
and of the writers of his claſs, kn- 
ows that child is a common ap- 
pellative of the knight in roman- 
ces; deriv'd from the firſt groſs 
importers of them into our lang- 
uage from out the Spaniſh and Fr- 
ench, in which he is call'd—=enfar, 
and infante: and all know, that 
" Rowland” is only Roland pronou- 
nc'd ruſtically, and Roland a con- 
traction of Orlando; ſo that CH 
Rowland is the knight fir Orlando. 
But what inſight have we got by 
all this, into the general ſenſe of 
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these lines, or their particular pro- 
priety ? and yet the one and the 
other ſhould be there, or Shakeſ- 

e is not the writer we take him 
for : Senſe (certainly) they have 
none as they ſtand, for never any 
Orlando expreſſ'd himſelf as he is 
made to do there ; and if ſenſe be 
wanting, propriety muſt be out of 
the queſtion. The alteration of one 
word, and that made by authority 
of the quarto's, will aſſiſt in ſet- 
ting all things to rights: — They 
have © come” inſtead of came wh- 
ich come is put abſolutely, as gram- 
marians expreſs it, and fignifies — 
being come; and is, moreover, a 
rime to fum:” For what Edgar is 
made to fay in this place, is either 
really part of ſome- ballad that is 
not yet diſcover'd, or elſe made to 
* resemble one; is a ſtanza of ſuch 
ballad, and wants it's ſecond line : 
the purport of which line is not 
hard to gueſs at; and ſome critical 
readers, who have attended to what 
has gone before, will (perhaps) have 
anticipated the editor in what is to 
follow. In ſhort, this loſt line did 
certainly ſpeak of ſome Giant, the 
inhabitant of that dar tower, and 
ſmeller- out of Child Rowland who 
comes to encounter him: It was 
thought too much presumption to 
perfect this ſtanza in the text; but 
the world may not be diſpleas'd to 
ſee it done in a note, and that in 
ſenſe and rime too, as follows :— 
2 Rowland to the dark tower 

Vol. I. 
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come, Lig giant roar'd, and out he 
ran; His word was ſtill, — Fre, fo, 
and fum, | I ſmell the blood of a Bri- 
tiſh man.” — That the ſtanza has 
now a plain and juſt ſenſe, it is 
ſuppos'd will be granted; But wh- 
ere (will ſome aſk) is it's propriety, 
it's adaptation to perſons and cir- 
cumſtances? This will be made as 
plain as the other, by a brief rec- 
alling of facts, and observing the 
ſituation of Edgar: — Driven from 
his father by treachery, proclaim'd 
traitor by order of that father, and 
a price ſet upon his head; forc'd 
to aſſume the madman for ſafety, 
and take the ſhelter of a miserable 
hovel againſt the violence of a ſto- 
rm: when ſuddenly, — beyond his 
expectation, and enough to his ter- 
ror no doubt, = he finds before the 
door of this hovel that very father 
whom he ſtands in ſuch dread of ; 
is ſpoke to by him, and bid to re- 
enter it: which as he is about to 
do, this ſtanza drops into his mind; 
wild, and ſuitable to his character, 
and yet covertly expreſſive of his 
condition: for Child Rowland, is he 
himſelf; the dark tower, his hovel ; 


and the fie-fo-fum grant, his father 
Gloſter; who, he fears, might have 


the giant's ſagacity, and accoſt him 
in no leſs dreadful a manner. > 
This page's corrections are new, 
their cause obvious; as is that of 
the inſertion at 66, 4. which is in * 


all moderns. 


68, 9. 
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a provekitty merit.) A ſpecious 
ſenſe of these words is found in 
the laſt modern; namely, - a me- 
rit which being neglected by the 
father, was provoked to an extra- 
vagant act: but if this was inten- 
ded, the poet has not expreſſ'd 
himſelf well; for © provoking ” is 


more commonly us'd for provok-— 


ing others, not the perſon himſelf 
who has the merit, which is the 
ſenſe that is put on it : The Ox- 
ford editor reads —provoked ſpirit; a 
reading leſs faulty than the other, 
but not faultleſs; For what is pro- 
voked, but et a Work” by bad treat- 
ment or © badneſ5?” and thus have 
we tautology: In ſuch doubtful al- 
ternatives, the more juſtifiable co» 
urſe is to follow authority, 


341 8 69, 7 n 
Fratereiio — 4 z &c.] This is 
ſpoken immediately upon Gloſter's 
exit, 'or rather while he is going, 
and not yet out of hearing: it all 
arises from him, and is a tacit me- 
mento to him; Nero being the 
image of his cruelty, and call'd 
"angler in the lake of darkneſs only 
from being plung'd or immerſ'd in 
it : The latter part of the ſpeech 
has the ſame ſource : for pray in- 
nocent, is — be innocent when you 

ay ; and is another memento to 

im, — that prayers and deeds of 
goodneſs avail only the good and 
the penitent. . Gloſter's parting 
expreſſions (I. 3.) are ſtrongly omi- 
nous, and (no doubt) were intended 
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ſo: the next ſcene brings him to 
them indeed, but in a way that was 
not meant by him; making him 
partner in their calamities, and fit- 
ting him for the ſociety of him 
that was moſt wretched amongſt 
them. 
D', 


17. 

Come hizving in upon them.] These 
words are ſucceeded by a ſpeech of 
the next page, 1. 25, in the folio's 
and the firſt modern; and Gloſter's 
Give thee quick conduct, (at 72, 5.) 
with addition of his Come, come, 
away.” concludes the ſcene in th- 
ose copies: the critick is wiſh'd to 
run it over conſiderately as they 
give it; and, noting what tis red- 
uc'd to, and the nothingneſs of the 
action in that ſtate, he may not 
commend: the reducers. Nor will 
he much-commend it's partial re- 
ducers, the ſecond and fourth mo- 
derns; who turn out all they diſ- 
like in it, to the amount of a full 
page of this copy, or better: A- 
mong their other diſmiſſions, are 
both the ſongs; put there for a 
very good purpose by Edgar, na- 
mely — to divert (were it poſſible) 
the ſtream of Lear's thoughts at 
that time, all beating upon Nis da- 
ughters: The beginnings of both 
ſongs are quotation : the Sch 
has got the originals; and in that 
will be found a confirmation of a 
reading in one of them, which all 
editions have murder'd, making it 
Broome: the play that has this firſt 
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line, calls it foot of a ſong,” z. e. 
burden; ſo that what comes after 
it from the Fool, it is probable, 
has relation to ſome parts of the 
ſong itſelf, long ſince periſh'd. . 
Edgar's wild ſpeech before the ſong 
we are ſpeaking of, ſhould have 
been printed as verſe : (v. Errata.) 
it has been alter'd,—* he” to ſhe, and 
" Wanteſt to Wanton ſt, — but imp- 
roperly, if this editor is right with 
reſpect to Edgar's intention ; what 
is given him firſt in the next page, 
comprizes juſt the ſame parts, (a 
ſong, and two ſentences) and those 
juſt as diſſimilar. . The change at 
I. 22. is in the three latter mod- 
erns; that at 71, 4. in the fourth 
modern only. 
72, 6. 

Oppreſi d nature ſleeps : -] The 
rime of Edgar's next ſpeech, and 
ſome obſcurity in- it towards it's 
conclusion, were (probably) causes 
of it's diſmiſſion by the ſecond and 
fourth moderns in their reform of 
the quarto: it's good ſenſe was not 
heeded, nor (which is more) it's im- 
portance ; for the intimation con- 
tain'd in it, reſpecting his future 
conduct, is eſſential (as has been 
ſaid) to the fable: But why this of 
Kent's was condemn'd by the ſame 
gentlemen, cannot be gueſſ'd: it 
has affection to recommend it, and 
the cure of it's flight corruption 
was easy; We now owe it to the 
thicd modern, together with those 
in I. 23. The obicurity ſpoken of, 


lyes in that line and the two that 
join to it: — © high nowes” are — the 
present ſignal diſturbances among 
the high and the great : these he 
bids himſelf © mark,” and expect a 
time to diſcover himſelf ; fancying 
that ſuch a time might arise from 
them, as might give occasion to 
prove himſelf innocent, correct the 
wrong opinion that went of him, 
call him back to ſociety, and rec- 
oncile him to his father. Taken 
partly from the Revisal. 22 Two 
paſſages of the page before this de- 
serve a few words on them: What 
Edgar ſays at 1. 12, ſignifies — that 
he has drawn himſelf "dry" of what 


ſhould carry on his impoſture: his 


Horn, is that baſe hora which 
people of his ſtamp bear about 
with them to take up their drink : 
The facetious ſpeech of the Fool 
at I. 24. is meant as a preparation 
for losing him ; for 'tis towards 
noon with the play, (that is — to- 
wards the middle of it) when he 
does take his leave of us in that 


ſpeech. 
74, 6. 


By the kind god,] meaning here 
those particular gods (as is obser- 
v'd by two moderns) whom the an- 
cients call'd— D# hoſpitales : Gloſ- 
ter's firſt addreſs to these monſters 
reminds them of this his claim to 
good usage, — You are my gueſts ;” 
and when Regan too plucks him 
by the beard, as her husband had 
done, he reproaches her for rufi- 
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ing his hoſpitable favours :” fav- 
ours are — the ſilver hairs that ad- 
orn'd him, the © honours of his 
face,” as poets have term'd them. 
2 The barbarity exercis'd upon 
him ſoon after, is indeed a part of 
the ſtory that was the ſource of 
this epiſode, for that Paphlagoni- 
an king's” eyes were put out by a 
ſon; but the putting-out of poor 
Gloſter's ſeems to be more imme- 
diately copy'd from © Selimus,” a 
play mention'd in the © Introducti- 
on, a character of which loses (and 
on the ſtage) not eyes only but 
hands: The direction given by mo- 
derns for performance of the ſaid 
operation is rather curious, it is 
worded thus in them all; — Gloſ- 
ter is held down while Cornwal 
treads out one of his eyes; and a- 
gain in the next page, — freads out 
the other eye: when it firſt met 
the editor's eye, he conceiv'd it the 
work of players or printers ; but in 
this they muſt ſtand acquitted, for 
"tis no older than the firſt modern, 
The bold epithet at 75, 6. is der- 
ivd probably from Hakluyt; who in 
his third volume, p. 849, has the 
compound —bell-darke: And * /ub/- 
crib d at l. 11, is ſubſerib'd to pi- 
ty, ſubſcrib'd or aſſented to it's be- 
ing exercis'd here. . Much of this 
ſcene's metre is broke moſt impro- 
perly in all preceding editions: it 
as only one emendation, and that 
new; another is in the Readings,” 
together with ſome modern adop- 
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tions rejected by this copy. 
1 

World, world, o world! &c.] Few 
of the ancient readings of Shakeſ- 
peare have been more diſputed and 
combated than the hate” of next 
line; (v. below.) but the diſputants 
have wholly confin'd themſelves, 
each to an explanation of the rea- 
ding he follows, without weighing 
the propriety of the maxim that's 
form'd by it, or observing how it 
comes in : That both the readings 
have ſenſe, — the old one, and this 
of the third modern's, —1s certain; 
But is it ſuch a one as we ſhould 
expect in this paſſage, and from 
Shakeſpeare ? those are the proper 
points to be canvaſſ'd, and that 
muſt decide in this queſtion. In 
allowing ſenſe to the maxim or 
ſentiment that is form'd by the old 
reading, we meant only that it's 
words were intelligible; for it's 
truth we neither ſee nor allow of: 
life does not yield to age ( ſubmrt 
or give way to it, explanations of 
yield) through hatred of it's mu- 
tations, but through natural neceſ- 
ſity; and age muſt be ſubmitted 
to, whatever those mutations may 
be, kind, or froward : if froward, 
they may haſten 'old age, and death 
may be wiſh'd for; but not age, 
unleſs as death's fore-runner and 
harbinger : These are ſuch objec- 
tions to the ſenſe resulting from 
gate, that no friend of Shakeſp- 
eare's will ever think it his word. 
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In wait we ſce a maxim too true, 
and that has a natural fitneſs tho- 
ugh not a moral one: that life has 
often ſuch evils, and man ſees him- 
{elf in ſuch ſituations, that nothing 
but the hopes of their changing, 
that 1 Edgar talks 
of before, prevents his putting an 
end to it, at any part of it's courſe, 
and before age; he would not ſtay 
to ſee age, age would not be his 
finiſher: Into one almoſt the worſt 
of these evils is the pagan Edgar 
juſt fallen when he gives vent to 
this maxim: the ſight that then 
presents itself to him, tempts him 
to ſelf-deſtruction; and he reſiſts 
the impreſſion only through the 
force of this ſentiment, and of th- 
ose that preceded, to which it has 
near relation, and thence a further 
propriety. «> The maxims in 1. zo. 
want ſomething of the connexion 
that is in those we have ſpoke of, 
but their ſenſe is moſt obvious : 
mean is mean or middle condi- 
tion ; and the maxim ſeems to ar- 
ise from this reflection in Gloſter, 
— that, had he been a man in that 
ſtation, he had ſcap'd these calam- 
ities; his defefs” (his want of for- 
tune and title) had ſcreen'd him 
from the machinations of wicked- 
neſs, and ſo prov'd his commoditres : 
They are general maxims; connec- 
ted but little with what preceeds, 
and nothing at all with what fol- 
lows : the emendation in one of 


them, that in l. 11, and that other 


important one in 10. made by the 
punctuation, came all from the ſe- 
cond modern. 

79, 10. 

Five fiends &c.] This, and all the 
ſpeech's remainder, is left out by 
the player editors: their moſt pro- 
bable reason, — for that it had pre- 
viouſly been ſo in the representa- 
tion; in which it could have no 
great effect, the matters alluded to 
being then ſtale with the publick 


when this play was compos'd, th- 


eir tranſaction and their diſcovery 
too paſſing many years earlier: Th- 
eir memory (it is true) was reviv'd 
in 1603, by a pamphlet of biſhop 
Harſnet's; then publiſh'd, but wr- 
itten ſome time before in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign: it's ſubject the 
impoſtures of one Edmunds, alias 
Weſton, a jesuit, and certain pr- 
ieſts. his aſſociates, in diſposseſſing 
and exorcising ſome pretended dæ- 
moniacks, the chief of which were 
three chamber - maids or waiting- 
women: the names of all Edgar's 
"ends" are from thence, with ſome 
ſmall variation ; but their provin- 
ces (luſt, murder &c. ) are of the po- 
et's deſigning. He were not great- 
ly injur d by any editor, who ſho- 
uld follow the example of the fo- 
lio, and leave out this paſſage : the 
only purpose it ſerves, or ſeems to 
ſerve, is ſhewing how much the 
ſpeaker is ſtraiten d for materials to 
carry on hisꝰdeception; to © daub 24 
(as he expreſſes it) further, i. e. act 
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1 
his part clumsily, do it groſly. An- 


gring,” another word of his using 
in the page before this, (1. 21.) is a 
kind of technical term for a ſore's 
fretting, and put there metaphori- 
cally : his expreſſions in 1. 8. of 
that page, imply — So long as we 
live; for fo long, (as the laſt mod- 
ern observes) man has it not in his 
power to ſay of any calamity— this 
is the © vor ft” that could happen to 


_ me, 


D', 19. 

Let the ſuperfluous, &c.] A mag- 
nificent ſentiment, drefi'd in words 
as magnificent, and therefore aſk- 
ing ſome ſtudy :- the proper key to 
it all, is a right conception of or- 
dinance.” Your ordinance then, is — 
the things of your ordinance ; vi- 
delicet, the accommodations of life, 
throughout all it's allotments : th- 
ese, the man whose allotment is 


ſuperfluity, the 2 man, ga 


the man that uses the gifts of hea- 
ven in wantonneſs, in pampering 
and high- feeding his appetites, the 
lul- dieting man, is ſaid properly, 
and with great energy, to Aave; 
apply to uſes unworthy, ſlaviſh uſ- 
es: ſuch a man, Gloſter calls upon 
Heaven to bring to a proper ſenſe 
of his nature by ſome wholeſome 
ſeverities; that he may learn to di- 
Aribute not ſcatter his ſuperfluities ; 
and leſſen others' miseries that way, 
which rise partly from his too ex- 
ceſtve allotment. The emendation 
in this paſſage is new ; that after 
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it, in all modern editions: con- 
ned is us'd there with propriety, 
for—ſtraited, pent in ftraits. 

81, 8. 

T fear your &c.] With these wo- 
rds begins a large reſtoration of 
quarto paſſages, omitted (as ſhould 
ſeem) in the folio's for the ſole pu- 
rpose of ſhort' ning; and for that 
purpose too, and no other, the play 
loses the ornament of the whole. 
ſcene that comes next, in those 
copies: Nor is ornament the only 
loſs it ſuſtains by these ſeveral o- 
miſſions: in this ſcene we lose the 
cause (in great measure) of the de- 
teſtation expreſſd by Albany in ſp- 
eeches which those editions retain; 
and the ſcene they leave out cont- 
ains many particulars neceſſary for 
a right introducing of the actions 
enſuing. Both these uſes are men- 
tion'd by the modern who firſt be- 
n this reſtoring ; (v. V. R.) 
which he has executed like ſome 
others before it, that is —with om- 
ifion of what diſpleas'd him, or 
puzzl'd him: the modern whose 
original he was follows moſt of his 
ſteps, and the others ſome few of 
them ; their collater, in this ſcene 
and the next, will find entertain- 
ment. The Poet's force of expre- 
flion is the cause that many parts 
of these ſpeeches want interpret- 
ing; and firſt, the part immediately 
following the words we have quo- 
ted : The words of I. 10. imply 
that none have any certain aſſur- 
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ance, that ſuch a © nature bas the 
former line ſpeaks of will keep it- 
ſelf within ſuch bounds as human- 
ity and womanhood ſet to it, be 
" border d in tſelf;” and are given as 
a reason, why the ſpeaker fears his 
wife's © difþposttion -” The ſucceeding 
maxim is like it; but with this 
difference, that it puts the lad 

on thinking what the end of ſuch 
a nature will be: that as a branch 
ſliver'd from the tree it ſprang out 
of, and ſo parted from it's © materi- 
al or radical ap,” withers, and co- 
mes to uſes of fire; ſo the, who, by 
contemning her origin, tears herſelf 
from a father in the way that ſhe 
and her fiſter had done, muſt ex- 
pect the heavieſt inflictions of pro- 
vidence in this world and the next: 
This the lady calls—a preachment, 
and laughs at; which derision is 
not ſeen in her ſpeech as moderns 
have given it, for the text is diſ- 
miſſ d by them. That 1. 16. ſho- 
uld undergo the ſame fate in the 
ſecond and fourth moderns, is un- 
accountable quite: /avaur is no 
difficult word for a critick's con- 
ceiving, meaning openly — relzfh ; 
and members of the line are 
of the utmoſt neceſſity, — one, to 
round the period properly; the o- 
ther, to give fit introduction to the 
queſtion ſucceeding. The diſmiſ- 
ſion of 1. 19. by all of them can be 
accounted for; it has hardly ſenſe 
as ĩt ſtood, (no becoming ſenſe, cer- 
tainly) and to mend it aſkł d a little 
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attention: how the editor has ſuc- 
ceeded in mending it, and whether 
it be now fitted for Shakeſpeare's 
acknowledgment, the reader mutt 
fay ; his meaning in it is, that e- 
ven ſavage creatures would foſter 
and cheriſh a figure of ſuch rever- 
ence. Humanity (I. 25.) is a cor- 
rection of that modern's who fet- 
ch'd the ſpeech from the quarto's : 
those impreſſions have — Human- 
ly,” and, before it, the words it 
will come; he, and those who have 
follow'd him, are to be commend- 
ed as well for the omiſſion as cha- 
nge. The other triffling change in 
this page, and the black - letter 
word of p. 80, came firſt from the 
ſame modern. 
D, 20. 

that not know'}t, &c. ] It is aſſer- 
ted by the laſt modern, of the ſen- 
timent that follows these words, — 
that it "evidently alludes to 6 
ter's caſe; which, if read with a 
negative, is right, for it evidently 
does not; Gloſter had done the 
harm he was puniſh'd for, he had 
reliev'd Lear, and ſent him away: 
But, horrid as it may ſeem, her fa- 
ther is the villain, who, according 
to this lady, is to be pity'd of none 
but o; he, indeed, is puniſb d 
ere any miſchief is done by him; 
and with a greater evil than death, 
though that was intended for him. 
The words us'd by her in rep- 
roach of her husband before these 
we have ſpoken of, mean—that he 
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wanted ſenſe to diſtinguiſh between 
_ awrongs that might be overlook'd, 
and wrongs that might not; intim- 
ating—=that the wrong expected fr- 
om Lear, was a wrong of the latter 
ſort, in which his honour was in- 
tereſted: by ſome ſuch ſophiſtry as 
this, he is prevail'd upon afterwa- 
rds, — but with much ado,” and al- 
moſt contrary to his conſcience, 
to join his forces to Regan's in this 
unnatural quarrel. See his firſt ſp- 
eech in p. 103. , To judge by 
what has been ſaid of it, and by 
it's pointing together, the full poi- 
gnancy of Albany's anſwer ſhould 
not have been ſeen into : He firſt 
apoſtrophizes the devil to come 
and ſee his own picture: but, up- 
on ſecond thoughts, thinks the pi- 
cure outre; for that the wicked- 
neſs of ſuch a woman as Goneril, 
has more "deformity" in it than that 
of the very father of wickedneſs. 
All that page's amendments (in 
2, 9, & 11.) came firſt from the 
third modern: but there is yet a 
reading behind in it, (perhaps, two) 
that don't perfectly ſatiſfy; if the 
examiner ſhall be of that mind, 
two cures have been thought of, 
and may be found in the Collecti- 


OC. 


83, 23. 

The king of France &c.] The tra- 
nſcribers of this ſcene, or it's pri- 
nters, have diſcharg'd themſelves 
worſe in it than in any other ſcene 

of this play, or almoſt any in Sha- 
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keſpeare : a large ſtring of corrup- 
tions are noted as usual, and ſhew 
themſelves to the eye; but the 
whole is not ſhewn to it, the ſtr- 
ing's perfect completion being de- 
ſign'd for this note. And firſt, in 
the page before us, we have Mar- 
Bal in old editions for © mareſchal” 
at I. zo, and in this line — My the 
King of France is &c: in the next 
page, it's Ay, fir,” is T ſay in those 
copies; it's © /frove ſtreme; © ſmiles” 
ſmilets; *ſeem'd” ſeeme; and it's" Yes, 
once is Faith once; in I. 1, 7, 10, 
11, & 17: the readings now 1n th- 
ose lines, came moſtly from the ſe- 
cond modern originally ; together 
with one at 85, 6. and another at 
83, 28 ; his ſucceſſors have the 
correction at 84, 10; the reſt, of all 
ſorts, are new. No one of the em- 
endations from moderns aſk a mo- 
ment's conſidering; they are easy 
and obvious, and the neceſſities of 
either metre or ſenſe fully juſtify 
them: Among the new, those that 
metre gave riſe to, aſk as little co- 
nſidering as the others, and no pr- 
oving; it is ſufficient to ſay of th- 
em, that language is not ſtiffen'd 
by addings, nor Rnſe impair'd by 
ſubſtractions. One addition there 
is not arising from metre, from 
occasions of mending it; being, on 
the contrary, in it's conſequences 
rather injurious to it: 'tis in the 
Gentleman's ſpeech at 84, 21; wh- 
ich ſpeech in prior copies is one, 


the words before making part of it, 
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and, in the firſt quarto, ſtanding 
thus ; Kent. Father, ſiſters, what 
ith ſtorme ith night ? ” this print- 
ing, and pointing, firſt ſuggeſted a 
doubt of that place's integrity; to 
the encreaſing of which these fur- 
ther conſiderations ſtep'd in, that 
any mention of Kent, by ejaculati- 
on or otherwise, was not probable 
to come from Cordelia; (ſee the 
dialogue between them in p. 98.) 
and moſt unfit for this place, to 
rank with father and ſiſters (indeed, 
take the lead of them) in the ſor- 
rows of that lady: as repetitions, 
and in a tone of admiring appro- 
aching ſomething to ſarcasm, the 
words have propriety ; for this is 
convey'd by them, — Father indeed; 
And what fiſters! they are heard by 
the Gentleman, but don't interrupt 
him ; paſs with him for an hemi- 


177 
a grief ready to burſt out into cla- 
mour, taken ſtrictly and properly ; 
which ſhe moiſten d, allay'd by moi- 
ſt'ning, with the tears that then 
broke from her, as winds are by 
rain. 
85, 27. 

With burdocks, |Neither the qua- 
rto word below, nor that of the fo- 
lio, (v. J. R.“) which the moderns 
ſpell — hardocks, are acknowledg'd 
by herbaliſts : © burdocks” are a kn- 
own furrow weed, and therefore 
properly ſubſtituted in place of the 
others by the Oxford editor: u- 
miterr is as known a weed as the 
other; but it's present ſpelling diſ- 
guising it, (which is from the th- 
ird and laſt moderns) it has a place 
in the © Gleſſary;” it's French name 
is ſume terre, ( fumus terre) and 
that word the immediate radix of 


ſtich, and he goes on in another. fumterr. > The latter part of this 


pitty in the line that comes next 
it was wholly impertinent, and 
ger in another line; (ſee the rea- 
dings below) the only change of 
the one, and the other's removal, 
make a clear and good ſenſe in two 
paſſages that have been tortur'd 
uncritically, and no juſt ſenſe made 
of them at laſt : The latter may be 
interpreted two ways: clamour, in 
Shakeſpeare's usage, may ſtand for 
the exclamations preceding; and 
Cordelia be ſaid, in language of 
poetry, to moiſten them with tears 
that follow'd them inſtantly ; or it 
may be put with more boldneſs for 
Vol. I. 


ſpeech was improperly broken in 
all copies: do, and the inſerted 
word Of,” have now adjuſted it 
rightly; a reply, like that of the 
Physician's, does not begin grace- 
fully with an hemiſtich, when a 
full verſe ends the ſpeech that's re- 
ply'd to. The receiv'd reading of 
86, 21. (v. V. R.“) had ſerv'd, if 
the other reading at bottom had 
not render'd it probable that the 
word now in the text was intended 
in that corruption. 
09; a. - 
Lord Edmund &c.] This queſti- 


on, as it is now put, and as the fo- 
38 
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lio's have given it, is of great con- 
ſequence: the quarto's and the four 
latter moderns have made it an idle 
one, by reading lady for lord; For 


what imported it Regan to know if 


Goneril was ſpoke with "at home?” 
the matter that. ſhe dreaded might 
as well paſs by the way, and in 
that ſhe knew that Edmund” acc- 
ompany'd her: this queſtion's an- 
ſwer, which (perhaps) ſhe expect- 


ed, encreaſes her jealouſy; his ab- 
rupt ſending- off without doing 


what he had in commiſſion, (ſettl- 
ing matters with Albany) has the 
appearance of hiding him, and of 
ſomething private between him and 
the lady: Which lady ſhe is bent 
on anticipating, on being before- 


hand with her, and therefore ſpeaks 


and acts openly; ſending, as it ſho- 


uld ſeem, by the Steward (at 88, 1.) 


a ring to Edmund; with licence to 


tell all to his miſtreſs, as well what 
ſhe had done as what ſaid. 


89, 23. 
Why. do I trifle &c.] All the old 


editions have Id in this line, and 


all but the fitſt quarto I done in 
the next; and these readings the 


Oxford editor follows: the read- 
ings of this copy got into the oth- 


er moderns, originally, from out 


the third folio; a copy not ackno- 
wledg'd for ancient by this editor, 
nor ever conſulted by him but in a 
caſe like the present.; when, hav- 
ing trac'd' an amendment to the 
firſt modern, his ſuſpicions always 
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light on that folio, or the other 
that follow d it, as furniſhers of the 
amendment, and he moſtly finds 
himſelf right: They too are right, 
in his opinion, in the form which 
they have given this line; which 
in it's other is ſpiritleſs, and not 
very good Engliſh. The modern. 
who has follow'd that other was 
the corrector of 1, 13, which. (with 
the © Revital 's good leave) requir'd 
correcting: the idea of leaping up- 
right,” or upward, is no natural i- 
dea in a diſcourſe about precipices; 
the thought that offers is outrigbt, 
that is — forward. The amend- 
ments made by inſertion in 88, 18 
& go, 5. the reader ſees the occasi- 
on of, and owes them to this edi- 
tor. 


| 90, 13. 

Ten mal attac#d &c.] A change 
of the ſecond modern's; the cause 
(probably) of it's rejection by him 
that follow'd, who reſtores the old 
reading: But. grammar admits. of 
no ſuch conſtruction of the words 
of that reading as he puts on th- 
em, and as the paſſage, demands : 
that ſenſe muſt be ſought in at- 
tach d, the primitive of ac d, or 
tack'd to, and having the ſame ſim- 
ple ſenſe in old time; which it is 
departed from now, and us'd only 
in a ſenſe metaphorical. An alte- 
ration of ſome words before these 
is in the V. R; is found in all 
moderns, and came from the fou- 


rth folio: the tone is vary'd by it, 
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b and that may recommend it to a 


% 


ronouncer. . clear” at 91, 4. may 
five the ſenſe of-clear-jighted, the 
moſt clear - ſighted gods; and that 
epithet given them with ſome re- 
ference to the imposition on Glo- 
ſter, his weak belief of his baſtard: 
it has been interpreted — righteous. 
Can the words that follow want 
commenting? if they do, these 
weak ones muſt ſerve for it; - who 
derive to themſelves honour and 
reverence from man, by doing th- 
ings which he reckons impoſlible. 
"*/afer” in 1. 14. is founder, v. m. 
J. n.“ 5, 29. 


1, 29. 

Ha! Gmeril wid white beard!] 
This reading ought certainly to 
have been follow'd, and not that 
of the quarto; (v. V. R.“) for it is 
the father of the raving that fol- 
lows about beards and 
them, as that is of the ſpeech's re- 
mainder concerning general flatte- 
ry, or his hearing nothing but fla- 
ttery from all approachers : the 
firſt expreſſions about it, import 
that he (Lear) was told he had the 
wisdom of age before he had rea- 
ch'd to that of a youth. «> The ra- 
vings of the ſpeech before this rise 
chiefly from his condition, from the 
exercises that he as king had been 
us'd to, namely - war, and war's ap- 
pendages then; in ſome he is liſting, 
engap'd in battle in others, in oth- 
ers training his bowmen and ſeeing 
them exercise: it was once thou- 


e hairs of 


ght, that falconry (a kingly amuse- 
ment) had a place in these ravings, 
and that ird in 1, 24. was meant 
of the hawk ; but 'tis better und- 
erſtood of the arrow, which he 
calls © well- flown” from it's being 
lay'd in the © clout;” (ſee Chut in 
the *Glofary”) in which caſe, the 
ſeperating mark in this copy ought 
to be blotted out. > His ſpeech in 
P- 92. might have been perceiv'd to 
be metrical in all parts of it, ex- 
cept the four latter lines; the reſt 
wanted only the flight addition of 
* Were,” Which is now in 1. 17, to 
make it very good metre, and the 
broken ſtate of it adapts it better 
to character. All Gloſter's ſpeeches 
are metrical likewise; but one of 
them (that at 93, 9.) is made fo 
by a very ſingular craſis of © could” 
and not into one ſyllable: we had 
lately a like figure in © /ayer,” at 
82, 2. None of the emendations 
(if they merit that name) from go. 
to 94. incluſive, are worth aſſign- 
ing ; unleſs 3 it be Plate 
(94, 2.) which came firſt from the 
ſecond modern. 
94, 20. 

| This à good block?) It has been 
aſk'd, — what is the meaning of 
* block” in this ſentence, and what 
connection it has with what is fo- 
und in the ſentence that follows it; 
for in ſuch a writer as Shakeſpeare, 
there is ſomething like connection 
in the ideas even of a madman. In 
the ſpeech before this, the mode of 

38 2 
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Lear's madneſs. is chang'd; it is 
calm, and ſhews ſome ſparks of 
reason: he knows Gloſter, and his 
condition; tells him, he muſt be 
patient; throws out one of the to- 
picks of comfort, and ſays he will 
* preach” to him: upon this, he 
puts himſelf in poſture of one who 
would preach, and pulls off his hat: 
Scarce has he utter'd a few words, 
when ſome fumes of a wilder na- 
ture fly up; the hat catches his eye, 
and ſets fire to another train of i- 
deas :. the words — This @ good bl- 
ock ? are ſpoke looking upon the 
hat; and this is follow'd by a ſe- 
cond conceit, which has it's riſe 
from the ſame circumſtance, about 
felt, and the uſe it might be put 
to. bat in 1. 19. has the ſenſe 
of-for that, or because. 
96 


7 . 
made tame to fortune's blows ;] A. 
great improvement of what is fou- 


nd in the quarto's ; if that was a 


firſt reading, and not a printers. 
corruption: long acquaintance with 


misery cannot be worded ſtronger 
than here, nor the effects of it on a 
good heart better represented than 
in the expreſſions that follow; 
where feeling is us'd for— touch- 


ing, penetrating, or (as has been 


observ'd)* cauſing themſelves to be 
felt :” The word occurs at 98, 8. as 
a ſubſtantive; and, with it's epi- 
thet — ixgenious, is explain'd by 
the laſt modern in these words: — 
a feeling from an underſtanding 
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not diſturbed or . diſordered, but 
which, repreſenting things as they 
are, makes the ſenſe of pain the 
more exquiſite,” 
„ 8 
O undiſtinguiſb d &c.] © Meaning 
(ſays the Oxford editor) that the 
variations in it are ſo ſudden, and 
their liking and loathing follow fo 
quick upon each other, that there 
is no diſtinguiſhable ſpace between 
them.” a good explanation; for the 
reflection's occasion muſt have been 
—an opinion in Edgar, that Alba- 
ny was once in favour with Gone- 
ril. That the explainer ſhould fol- 
low folio readings in 19, 20, & 28, 
is not wonderful; he had no ac- 
uaintance with other: but ſome 
8 or might have, will not 
readily be excus d by ſuch as pay a 
little attention to the merits of both 
readings 2 and that of this 
copy) in those particular paſſages. 


| 99, O. 

Gen. Madam, ſleeps ftill.] There 
is ſcarce a ſcene of this Poet's wh- 
ose action can be conceiv'd by a 
reader from the directions that have 
been hitherto given for place, en- 
try &c : for place, the old editi- 
ons have nothing; the moderns 
little, and that often improper; and 
the few directions they have are 
moſtly what they found in the fo- 
lio, and their entries the ſame: The 
folio entry in this ſcene, is Enter 
Cordelia, Kent, and Gentleman; and. 


after the words 1s he array'd ?” (I. 


i” 
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14.) they have = Enter Lear in a 
chaire, carried by Servants : the lat- 
ter entry, all the moderns adhere 
to; but the Gentleman of the firſt 
entry, the four laſt of them turn to 
Doctor, by authority of the quar- 
to's; and no Gentleman appears in 
their copies, 'till you come to Cor- 
delia's exit in p. 101; and then 
(which is ſingular) the two who 


carry the ſcene on beyond the ſaid 


exit, have — Manent Kent and Gen- 
tleman, though no Gentleman en- 


ters: This Manent &c. they had- 


from the quarto's; who commit 
the ſame blunder with reſpe& to 
the entry, and yet they preface one 
ſpeech with © Gent. (v. V. R.“) 
before the laſt dialogue, but, by 
miſfortune, a wrong one: That 
particular ſpeech, the folio's and 
the firſt modern join to one that 
preceeds it, and give the whole to 
the Gentleman; in joining the o- 
ther moderns concur with them, 
but make the Doctor the ſpeaker, 
and both are miſtaken : if the rea- 
der pleases to turn ta it, (here, or 
in the copies that join it) he will 
ſee the quarto's were right in ma- 
king a ſeperation ; but not right in 
those ſpeeches” aſſignment, which 
they ſhould have inverted, and wh- 
ich this edition has dane for them. 
From this account, which was ne- 
ceſſary, it. follows — that the quar- 
to's omiſſion of Gentleman, was a 
blunder of the printer or copyiſt; 


and the folio's omiſſion of Doctor, 
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a greater blunder than that: two 
ſpeeches (the quoted one, and that 
at I. 1 5.) are aſſign'd by them right; 
the reſt they ſhould have given a 
Doctor, as their matter will ſhew. 
Their mode of bringing in Lear, 
was a meer ſtage convenience; and 
for that conveniency. too, those fo- 
lio's fink the ſpeech at 1. 20, and 
(in that) a noble thought of the 
Poet's, in this editor's judgment: 
what he gathers from the words 
that conclude it, is this; — that a 
ſoft © musicł ſhould be heard at the 
ſcene's opening, and behind the 
bed which is diſtant; that this mu- 
sick had been Lear's composer, and 
(together with his composure) his 
cure; that it is now call'd-to by the 
Doctor for the purpose of waking 
him, by ſuch ſtrains as were prop- 
er, rising gradually ; which 1s not 
a noble thought only, but juſt, and 
of good. effect on the ſcene: it is 
found in no modern. Both the 
page's changes are new : the firſt, 
metre made neceſſary; and the lat- 
ter is a quarto word, virtually, and 
ſtronger than enemy g, (v. V. R.) 
The © thin helm of that line, is 
meant of Lear's thin hairs; and the 
goddeſs invok'd in |. 21. under the 
name of © Refiauration, ' is (as has 
been observ'd) the Hygicia of Gr- 
eece and Rome. That observer's 
miſtake (the laſt modern's) in a po- 
int of conſtruction, at 1. 6. of the 
next page, is taken notice of by the 
Revital; and is parallel ta ano=- 
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ther of his making at 92, 20, wh- 
ich the © Canons take notice of: 
© all,” in one, is a nominative ; and 
the other paſſage's order, is pre- 
ſageth ſnow between her forks : It 

is follow'd by ſome daring expreſ- 
fions, whose true force may be this; 
—that affects a ſhew of virtue and 
modeſty in her mincing and oft 


pace. 
101, 19. 


To make him even oer &c.] i. e. 
(ſays the laſt modern) to recon- 
cile it to his apprehenſion ;” but by 
what analogy of language that line's 
words came to have ſuch a mean- 
ing, or that meaning's propriety if 
the expreſſions would bear it, he 
does not tell us, nor are they ſeen 
by this editor: the ſenſe wanted is 
run over; and nothing hinders 
the editor from conceiving that run 
over was the actual expreſſion of 
Shakeſpeare in this paſſage, but his 
having ſeen the wk even put to 
very odd uſes in other places, (ſee 
the © Glaſary) and his ſuſpicion 
that it may be here put for — run. 
The dialogue between Kent and 
the Gentleman is given as prose in 
all the copies that have it; it has 
now the form that belongs to it, 
through means of ſuch ſlight ch- 
anges as are juſtifiable in an editi- 
on of Shakeſpeare. 

103, 12. 

for this busineſs, &c.] This is that 

ſpeech which was ſpoke of in-a 


note to p. 81; (I. 30.) and we have 
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in it's latter expreſſions, beginning 
here, the motives of Albany's junc- 


tion in a war he has no mind to; 


a war differing from those he had 
follow'd, as what valor he ſhews 
in it muſt be ſhewn at the expence 
of his honeſty: but he has been wr- 
ought upon to conſider France's 
interfering in the busineſs of the 
king and of the other oppreſſ'd 
perſons as an invasion, and himſelf 
as rouch d in honour to repell that 
invasion ; — as for this busineſs, it 
foucheth us as France invades our 
land, not as he holds for the king, 
in conjunction with the others wh- 
om &. The replies of both ſiſters 
are calculated to ſhew his reason- 
ing's futility, and that they were 
aware of it ; for they put him off 
from conſidering the point at all 
any further, and call him to action: 
Edmund's reply is irony, and his 
nobly a triſſyllable. All the mo- 
derns have © holds,” and holds ſimp- 
ly; except the fourth, who has— 
holds to: but neither Holde, nor holds 
to, are phrases with Engliſhmen 
for—eſpousing a perſon's canse, ta- 
king his part; the ſenſe requir'd by 
this paſſage, and given in holds 


| for.” n All Edmund's anſwers to 


Regan are genteel evasions, that 
particularly in 1. 31 which the di- 
vers into quarto editions ſhould 
have reſtor d, together with the 
* me” of his next anſwer which 
makes out the metre: One of those 
divers (the third modern) commits 


—_— Mc. 
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a horrid miſtake in a ſpeech of this 
page (I. 21.) and draws his copyer 
into it: they divide the ſpeech: wr- 
ong, and place it. wrong, placing 
it after Edmund's; deſtroying ſenſe 
by the placing, and metre by the 
division. 
1o4, 16. 

Here is the gueſs &.] Either a 
correction of the quarto's, or an 
improvement on them; for this 


Here is abundantly more conſiſt- 


ent and rational than their reading 
— Hard,” which moderns have fo- 


How'd: diligent diſcovery” had pro- 


duc'd-what ſhould be expected fr- 
om.diligence,—a near gue/7” at the 
enemy's forces, and a. liſt of them, 
which. is given to Albany: with 
intimation that he had ſmall time 
to read it,” hut your haſte| Is now 
urg d on you.” > The concluding 
lines of this ſcene are ſtrongly ell- 
iptical, a fault ordinary with Sha- 
keſpeare in lines of this fort ; Th 
mulſt be. underſtood before Shall,” 
and after fate i ſuch that it 
"ſtands: on me &c. Rime too has 
caus'd a treſpaſs on grammar in 
the laſt line of that page; the ſub- 
ſtantive to worſt” ſhould be mea- 
ning,” but ſenſe requires—fortune. 
106, 4. 

No, no, no, no; &c.] Beſides the 
earneſtneſs, which is obvious to e- 
very one, there is alſo in this paſ- 
ſage a latent contempt; which adds 
much to the propriety of it, whe- 
ther we conſider the ſpeaker, or the 


perſons ſpoken of: For this No» 
no, no, u, is both beginning and 
burden of a ſong of ſir Philip Syd- 
ney's, (v. Edit. 1627. fol. ſign. V y. 
3.) going, ſays that author, To 
the tune of a Neapolitan Song 
which begins in the ſame manner; 
and ſhould: be deliver d by Lear, 
not perhaps abſolutely ſinging, but 
with a levity ſomething approach 
ing towards it; as is evident from 
the line immediately after, which 
owes it's birth to that circumſt- 
ance. Next to this we are ſpeaking 
of, is another ſong of ſir Philip's, 
To the tune of a Neapolitan 
Villanell, “ and in imitation of't pr- 
obably) which has in it a kind of 
burden thus worded, — Dan, dan, 
dan, deridan ;” manifeſtly the orig- 
inal of a part of Caliban's drunken 
ſong in the Tempeſt,” which might 
go to ſomething a like tune : And 
in the Aſtrophel and Stella” of the 


ey ſame author, — a poem written in 


ſtanza, and intermix'd with ſongs, 
—we have in one of those ſongs, at 
ſign. Z z. 2*, the following line, — 
Have I caught my heav'nly tewell, 
made uſe of by fir John Falſtaff 
when he accoſts M*. Ford; but 
(probably) not as a ſong, a mono- 
ſyllable coming there after caught 
which throws the line into prose : 
and with this identical line might 
the memory of Shakeſpeare be vis- 
ited when he pen'd the words of 1. 
18. in this page > © God's ſpies in 
I. 13. mean—ſpies of God's ſetting, 
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and not as the laſt modern interp- 

rets them — ſpies ſet upon God; a 

wild meaning, and we may almoſt 
ſay—impious. 

D, 30. . 

Thy great employment &c. ] Paint 

to yourſelf at these words, — the 

Captain ſtanding with his warrant 

(*writ” in p. 115.) open and look- 


ing at it, and a mouth half open. 


like one that would ſpeak, and you 
inſtantly ſee the force of employ- 
ment and queſtion too: It appears 
from Edmund's next ſpeech, that 
this warrant (which ſtartles it's be- 
arer, and about which he would 
willingly have had ſome more ex- 
planation) was wrap'd up in ſome 
paper that had inſtructions about 
the manner of carrying what was 
commanded into execution: A ſp- 
eech wholly impertinent, and foo- 
liſh beſides, follows this ſpeech of 
Edmund's in both quarto's, (v. JV. 
R.“) which all editors ſince have 
very rightly agreed in rejecting. . 


This page's correction came firſt” 


from the Oxford editor, and is ap- 
parently right ; explanations of his 
word, and of fell, are found in 
the Gloſſary. © Foxes” (it is known) 
are forc'd © out of their holds by 
fire, and hence Lear's compariſon 
in the line before” goujeres ;” But 
why © a brand from heaven” to force 
him and his daughter out of their 
holds? this implies in the firſt pl- 
ace, — that parting them ſhould be 
the work of no mortal; and ſec- 
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ondly, the expreſſions are ominous 
like those that drop from poor 
Gloſter at 69, 3; a brand of hea- 
ven's ordaining does part them wi- 
thin a few minutes after. 

107, 22. 

Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion.] 
The Oxford editor (who, with the 
folio's, and his two predeceſſors, 
concludes the ſpeech with these 
words) changes v and your in- 
to we and our, to make Albany's 
anſwer appear the properer: but if 
he had pleas'd to have follow'd his 
immediate predeceſſor in the ſp- 
eech's continuance, he had found 
his changes unneceſſary ; for the 
matter of those lines, and their 
ſtyle, is full ſufficient to require 
the check that is given them: Nor 
are the changes quite proper ; for 
this regal ſtyle of we and of our is 
aſſum'd prematurely, coming be- 
fore Regan's declaration. bosom” 
too, in I. 17, is 1mproperly alter'd 
in him and three other moderns ; 
it's ſenſe is fection, and common 
bosom” is — the affection of all men 


generally. 
108, 10. 


Gon. That were &c.] Nothing is 
perceiv'd in this ſpeech that makes 
it neceſſary to give it to Albany, 
as all copies have done ſince the 
quarto's, ſo the quarto's are foll- 
ow'd: it ſuits Goneril, who might 
want to know the whole of her ſi- 
ſter's intention; and Albany's ſtan- 
ding by, and enjoying their wran- 
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gling, ſeems better than mixing 
with it: Let the reader determ- 
ine. But a ſpeech lower down (that 
at J. 24.) is certainly wrong aſſign'd 
by the quarto's, and wrong word- 
ed: (v. V. R.“) Edmund's paſſions 
are not rais'd ſo high, nor he fo 
fix d in his title, that he ſhould 
want to prove it by arms; tis the 
enflam'd Kegan, who is ignorant of 
her forces' diſmiſſion, that is for 
puſhing him to it, and to an exit 
for that purpose, which is preven- 
ted by Albany. . Her phrase in I. 
17. has a particular beauty, her ſit- 
uation conſider'd; but not the ſe- 
nſe with the military which the 
laſt modern puts on it—of *ſurren- 
dring at diſcretion,” but of ſurren- 
d'ring ſimply : And Albany's © et- 
alone” in 1. 21. is a compound ſub- 
ſtantive, and ſo declar'd by the hy- 
phen that is now given it: his ſe- 
nſe in that ſpeech, which is ad- 
dreſſ'd to his wife, Tis not your 
good will that will ſtop it ;” intim- 
ating—that ſhe had enough of that, 
but ſhe wanted the power; and u- 
pon Edmund's ſaying- Nor your's, 
lord,” he replies affirmatively, and 
that power attended his will. > 
The ſpirit of Edmund's character 
is kept up in this copy, by means 
of two little ſpeeches (at 109, 16 
& 110, 1.) fetch'd from the quar- 
to's: in the firſt, he meets Alba- 
ny's forwardneſs; in the other, an- 
ticipates him, and the Herald too, 
whose office he diſcharges himſelf. 
Vol. I. 


IIO, 20. 

Here it mine.] Spoken upon draw- 
ing his ſword : which ſword he 
calls * the priviledge of his tongue, 
his oath, and his profeſſion ;” (for ſo 
the quarto has given it) meaning — 
that he took authority from it to 
call a traitor a traitor, and bring 
him to ſuch account for his treas- 
ons as he was bound to by his 
oath, and his profeſſion as knight ; 
for ſuch was the obligation of all 
knights formerly, and is of ſome at 
this day, enforc'd upon them by 
oath : the leaſt reflection upon the 
other parts of this ſpeech, preced- 
ing and following, will ſhew the 
quarto's to have been right in their 
word, and this a right explanation ; 
other copies have honours, the ar- 
bitrary word of ſome player who 
was blind to the place's meaning, 
which has it's obſcurity. . Nor is 
Edmund's reply without difficul- 
ty ; tis utter'd in warmth, and has 
the negligences common to war- 
mth: Grammar can never make 
out it's ſenſe; M hat I might delay 
muſt mean—the delay I might use, 
what requiring a ſubſtantive, and 
delay the only proper one for it. 
* Which” obſcures the ſenſe of 1, , 
and of the others that follow it : 
the proper word had been — Bur ; 
and But muſt be conceiv'd by us, 
if we would conceive Edmund's 
meaning ;—* But for they yet glance 
by, and ſcarcely bruise, | This fword 
of mine ſhall give them ber way | 
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Where they [the lie, and the treas- 
ons] ſhall reft for ever.” Where is — 
To where, and the place meant is 
his“ heart.” The changes made in 
this line, and in 1. 11, by the three 
latter moderns, are worth remark- 
ing. 
111, 13. 

Alb. Save him, fir, ſave him.] The 
laſt page's amendment was new, 
and fo is that of this ſpeech : wh- 


ich ſpeech the moderns ſpoken of 


laſt have all taken from Albany, 
and join'd to Goneril's, piecing it 
with an — O : his Hold, fir, they 
drop ; and their choice of readings 
in 15, and again in I. 20, (v. V. 


R.”) compleats the ſcene of their 


judgment in this paſſage : — Alba- 
ny's interference with Edgar is as 
proper as his wife's had been mon- 
ſtrous: at I. 19. he fees Edgar's 
resentments carrying him to a pre- 
sent diſpatch ; which it behov'd 
him to hinder, as well for puniſh- 
ing Edmund with a death of more 
infamy, as for getting out of him 
by torture or otherwise the whole 
iniquitous busineſs in which he 
had been actor. The ſame excel- 
lent judgment is diſplay'd by these 

entlemen at l. 24; and the Ox- 
Sd editor's. reading of that ſpeech 
and the next, deserves richly the 
exclamation of Albany. . The ad- 
ded word of next page, I. 17, came 
from that gentlemen; who is a 
party in ſome uncritical changes in 
Edgar's ſpeech after it, namely — 


* 
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bear for die, and gems for © tones,” 
in F. 24 & 29: what the quarrel 
to © /tones,” is not known; but that 
die the death” is a hebraism, they 
might have known; and what is 
added to the phrase in this place, 
adds nothing to it's unfitneſs. 70 
eſcape” in that ſpeech (1. 22.) has the 
force of a nominative, in the ſenſe 
of—a desire to eſcape. 

113, 13. 

Edg. This would &c.) This and 
two other ſpeeches are left out by 
the folio editors; a more ill-judg'd 
omiſſion is not found in their work, 
and yet they have followers : (ſee 
the Readings.”) the reasons that 
condemn them, are numerous; and 
ſo obvious, that inattention itſelf 
can ſcarce miſs them; but the cor- 
ruptions of this ſpeech ſunk it in 
that modern's opinion who ſaw the 
quarto, and hinder'd a reſtoration by 
him. It's capital corruptions, were 
—a word in it's firſt period, and the 
pointing and form of that period; 
for that in I. 22. was of easy am- 
endment, and found it from the 
third and fifth moderns : Nor were 
the reſt very difficult: the verſes 
form was. moſt easy; the change of 
would” into e presented ſenſe, 
and points follow'd the ſenſe. © u- 
ch, and © too much,” are put ſubſt- 
antively; and © another” is—take an- 
ether, indicated by the tone and the 
pause: by which tone too, we may 
conceive of what is put in paren- 


thefis the ſenſe following ; — /ince 
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you will put me upon amplifying what 
& already too much, upon making 
much more, and topping extremity, 
take another relation : The period 
contains a proper reproof of Ed- 
mund's unfeelingneſs. /rumpet in 
former copies is—7rumpets, unobs- 
erv'd till this moment: but the 
word. intended was — trumpet, for 
'tis ſpoken of that trumpet which 
call'd the ſpeaker to combat. 
F. 32. 

Re-enter Officer haſtily, ] This en- 
try is worded thus in the quarto's, 
— Enter one with a bloody knife ; in 
the folio's, and other copies from 
them, — Enter a Gentleman; but 
common reason will tell us, — that 
this one, and this Gent/eman, can be 
no other but the Officer who was 
diſpatch'd after Goneril a ſmall 
time before. In what comes from 
this Officer, and the other colloc- 
utors ſoon after, and alſo in all the 
reſt of this act to it's very conclu- 
sion, great attention was neceſſary 
to a ſelection of fit readings: er- 
rors were in all ancient copies, and 
ſome deficiencies ; but the quarto's 
had feweſt, and those few (by a 
very ſignal good luck) the folio's 
afforded matter to heal in all pla- 
ces but one, whose cure came from 
this editor; and one folio deficiency 
in p. 116, I. 16, is alſo of his ſup- 
plying: His judgment in this ſel- 
ection, differing (as will be found 
in the Readings”) ſo widely and 
frequently from the judgment of 


other moderns, reasons will be ex- 
pected: in giving them, explana- 
tion will intermix itſelf naturally 
of all difficult readings; the light- 
er, and readings chosen for metre, 
the critick ſhall not be troubl'd 
with. , The ſecond ſpeech of the 
Officer, and Albany's after it, were 
not chosen ſolely for their metrical 
merit, nor for that they were qu- 
arto ones, (though that too be a 
title to preference where other ma- 
tters are equal) but as having open 
advantage over those of modern ſe- 
lection in ſenſe and language: ſenſe 
too prefer d the words in 1. 16. to 
a place in this text; for those wo- 
rds are a recollection of Kent, who 
had been announc'd to the ſpeak- 
er, and therefore known to him ; 
And where is he that has reason, 
who would not have follow'd the 
quarto's in their position of 1. 25, 
ſooner than the moderns and fo- 
lio's who place the bringing-in of 
those Bodies at the very line that 
directed it ? Edgar, whom we ſee 
in the next page (1. 5.) fo feelingly 
alert about Lear, becomes quite a- 
nother thing in those copies with- 


in the ſpace of a line or two; and, 


inſtead of flying himſelf to pres- 
erve him, as he now does, ſends a 
ſimple attendant, a Meflenger” ſay 
the moderns. In the ſame page, 
and in Lear's firſt ſpeech, and again 
in his laſt ſpeech, p. 117, are ſome 
lines of great beauty (in either ſp- 
eech one) because of great expreſ- 
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ſure in the paſſion intended: but 
this expreſſure is vaniſh'd out of all 
the ſaid copies; and contractions, 
and 'a line of five feet, have gain'd 
the preference. In p. 116, I. 28, 
preference too is given to a word 
whose ſenſe is imply'd in the words 
of next line, and therefore uſeleſs 
in this; and © fore-doom'd” rejected, 
whose propriety ſtrikes at firſt th- 
ought. > These are capital differ- 
ences between the quarto's and fo- 
lio's, in which. the moderns take 
one way, and we another : What 
follows has the authority of both 
those impreſſions, and of ſtrong 
and forcible reasons to boot, and 
yet is diſmiſſ'd by them; namely 
— the two ſpeeches of Edgar and 
Albany, in p. 115, following Ke- 
nt's; ſpeeches equally well adap- 
ted with his to the perſons they 


come from, who are young and of 


quicker feeling than him; and yet 
are made by four moderns (the four 
laſt) to ſtand by without any expr- 
eſſion of it, and ſuch a fight in 
their view: The impropriety of 
this could not but occur to these 
gentlemen.: but the ſpeeches that 
thould cure it, were difficult ; and 
rather than be at pains to conceive 
them, rejection was chosen: And 
yet the pains requir'd were not gr- 
eat; the horror” of which this 
ſight was an image, according to 
Edgar, is —the horror of the laſt 
day, or day of judgment, call'd 
emphatically - that horror: Alba- 
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ny's Fall, and ceaſe were made 
very intelligible by the action ac- 
companying ; the wide diſplay of 
his hands, and the lifting-up of his 
eye, both directed toward the hea- 
vens, would ſhew plain enough 
that it is they who are call'd upon, 
to fall, and cruſh a world that is 
ſuch a ſcene of calamity : The bre- 
vity of the expreſſion in both ſp- 
eeches, which is the cause of their 
obſcurity, is at the ſame time their 
greateſt beauty; Fall, and ceaſe I is 
—Fall, heaven! and let things ceaſe! 
Vide this ſame play, p. 56, I. 3. . 
Other places there are in this act's 
remainder, that have felt the hand 
of the changer, nothing to their 
advantage: the changes we may o- 
mit 3 loſs; but the chang'd 
places, (fome of them) together 
with ſome others unchang'd, may 
aſk a little explaining. The firſt 
paſſage that offers, is an unchang'd 
paſſage of which Kent is ſpeaker in 
p. 116: the two objects of fortune s 
lebe and her hate, are—himſelf, and 
his maſter ;, they had both felt 
them, and both in extremity, he- 
nce the making her brag” of what 
had afforded her fo notable a diſ- 
play of her power: of these two, 
ſays the ſpeaker, you (the perſon 
{poke to) © behold” one, and I ano- 
ther. The language of the addition 
that follows is ſo natural, and the 
addition ſo neceſſary, it will prob- 
ably have the ſuffrage of all perſ- 
ons of candour as a good and cer- 
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tain amendment. Lear's ſpeech at 
I. 20. is much perfecter than alter- 
ation has made it: he knows“ Ca- 
ius is living, and ſpeaks of him as 
living at firſt; his ſpeaking cont- 
rary afterwards, is no other than a 
way of expreſſing his own perfect 
abandonment to all the outrage of 
fortune; who, he thinks, could 
never admit of that perſon's living 
who was either uſeful or dear to 
him : hence he pronounces this 
perſon dead, and long- ſince dead, 
to the great encreaſe of that ſp- 
eech's affection. Inſtantly upon 
this, his mind breaks and is wan- 
d'ring, and he falls into a ſtupid 
and ſenſeleſs apathy : out of which 
he awakes in his laſt minutes, and 
gives vent to ſome other piercing 
exclaims ; is ſuffocated almoſt by a 
rising of new grief, and, in the 
burſt of it, dies, - Of his apathy, 
those expreſſions are evidence that 
come from him in two little ſp- 
ceches after that at 1. 20: Kent's 
reflection on one of them has great 
tenderneſs; his words have been 
miſconceiv'd by ſome moderns, and 
therefore alter'd, their true force 1s 
as follows; Welcome, alas here's 
no welcome for me or any one. 
Miſconception, or elſe the conſtant 
diſlike that is ſhewn by all moderns 
to a verſe of fix feet, has rob'd a 
line of the next page (1. 4.) of the 
moſt expreſſive word in it, it's laſt 
word - here.” And the ſame gen- 
tlemen injure another line of that 
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page, I. 9 diſranging two of it's 
words, and making by that diſran- 
gement a resignation of what was 
never posseſſ'd: You, to your ri- 
ghts,” is — Enter you into your ri- 
ghts,” meaning—their hereditary ti- 
tles and fortunes : and that ſpeak- 
er's © decay” in 1. 6. ſtands for—de- 
cay'd perſon or thing, by the fame 
figure that makes majeſty” the per- 
ſon of majeſty. The laſt words of 
his ſpeech are occasion'd by ſee- 
ing Lear exert himſelf to embrace 
the body he lay upon once more, 
and pour his agonies over it: his 
expreſſions about the s of that 
body might proceed from an ima- 
gination of motion in them; or 
elſe from ſome actual convulſive 
appearance, for ſuch is ſaid to have 
happen'd to bodies in that circum- 
ſtance. Kent's finiſhing ſpeech is a 
ſpeech of deſpondency, of one who 
takes his leave of the world and all 
it's concerns: And Albany, who, 
with due regard to his character, 
closes the dreadful ſcene of poor 
Lear's cataſtrophe, expreſſes his ſe- 
nſe of it, and the impreſſion it ma- 
kes on him, by ſaying in his fin- 
iſhing ſentence—that his % would. 
be ſhorten'd by it. 
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Scenery, and the adjuſtment of 
acts, ſeem to have been thought by 
the moderns below an editor's not- 
ice: Navarre's palace, a ſtreet no one 
knows where, and Armado's houſe, 
are directions in ſome of them for 
ſcenes in this play; which all paſ- 
ſes /ub dio, in a park, but on dif- 
ferent ſpots of it, as this edition 
ſets forth. In the other busineſs of 
acts, all but one of these gentle- 
men are led by the folio, i. e. the 
printer of it; and that one goes a 
bar or two's length beyond them 
and the folio; for he ends his fou- 
rth act where even a ſcene cannot 
end, one perſon remaining, and o- 
thers coming in view, when he cl- 
oses his act: Here is his aQts' div- 
ision, (reckoning by the pages of 
this copy) and, after it, that of the 
other moderns and folio's: 18, 33, 

„72, 92; 18, 27, 32, 87, 92: — 
a 3 calls for bt, .-©4e.9 I R 
the very figures condemning it; (an 
act of ſix pages, and another of th- 
irty ſix.) and if the critick in these 
divisions conſults the pages refer'd 
to, he will meet with other objec- 
tions rising out of the-matter. The 
extravagant diſproportion of these 


— — * 


copies, put the other divider (the 
third modern) upon his attempt at 
equality: but equality is not to be 
attain'd in these acts; the limits of 
moſt of them being pretty well aſ- 
certain'd by the action, and of the 
longeſt moſt clearly; for there tis 
one and unbroken, from the entry 
of the Princeſs and ladies in p. 61, 
to the final exit of them and all the 
presenters at p. 92. 


„14. 

When I to feof &c.] An emenda- 
tion of that modern's who was ſp- 
oken of laſt: in his note on it, he 
proposes another, (v. V. R.“) wh- 
ich the Oxford editor follows ; how 
induc'd, is uncertain ; for it's lan- 
guage is Jeſs natural, and the for- 
bid” of 1. 12. ſeems to aſk a uſe of 
it here: either reading brings us 
(as the amender observes) to the 
ſame meaning,” and that a mean- 
ing requir'd. :-> This page and the 
laſt have each a modern correction 
(v.*Y.R.”) which ſome may think 
neceflary : to this editor they ſeem 
proprieties only, which muſt not 
always be look'd for from this po- 
et; in 4, 7. the ſubſtantive under- 
ſtood is ſubſeription, what you 
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fubſeribe, and keep too what you 
ſubſcribe.” --Dumain's meaning in 
his expreſſions at 1. 16, is- that, in 
embracing philotophy, he enjoy'd 
the ſeveral things he enumerates, 
love, wealth, and pomp,” in a more 
refin'd manner than the world en- 
joys them. 
6, 12. 

Too much to know, &c.] The true 
ſenſe of this couplet cannot be made 
appear ſatiſfactorily, without a view 
of the whole ſpeech, without trac- 


ing this ſame reasoner againſt rea- 


ding” (as Navarre calls him) throu- 
gh his ſeveral arguments, and ſhew- 
ing the drift of them: in doing it, 
other parts of the ſpeech will come 
under conſidering ; that have had 
it from no commenter, and yet have 
much greater want of it than this 
which they have conſider'd, and 
conſider'd to ſmall purpose. The 
proposition ſet out with is clear, 
and expreſſ'd clear; and is enforc'd 
by ſuch arguments as ſuit the place 
and the character : — In the caſe of 
ftudy, ſays the ſpeaker, the del- 
ights” expected from that muſt nee- 
ds be vaineſt of all, being ſought 
with © pain, and having pain for 
their iſſue; namely — a loſs of cor- 
poral light (our © eye-/ight”) while 
we, forſooth, are ſeeking the light 
of truth Rime has obſcur'd the 


"blind the eye-fight of bis loo; nor 
is © falſely” without it's ſhare in the 
ſame effect, which the love of jin- 
gle put in. The two following 
lines are all jingle: The firſt, a 
compariſon ; illuſtrating what had 
preceded, from the known effects 
of a ſtrong light upon the light or 
ſight of the eye: the others that 


compariſon's application afreſh to 


the caſe in queſtion. But inſtead of 
offering to che eye pleasures that 
may blind it, the ſpeaker advises 
pleasing it better, and with proſ- 


pect of leſs harm, by fixing it up- 


on beauty ; drawing from his ad- 


vice a ſupport of his former doct- 
rine, that when they find them- 
ſelves dagal d even by that, it may 
put them upon thinking what the 
conſequences would be of that ſtr- 
onger light which the eye of ſtudy 
is fix d on; and fo make the thing 
that blinds them in this way, a 
"heed" or caution againſt following 
what would indeed blind them an- 
other way: The former wrong po- 
sition of it in 6, 3. makes the e 
of beauty the Hinded eye, not the 
blinding as now, and as in reason it 
ſhould be; we naturally invert in 
conſtruction the words that are now 
given, and read —* that was blinded 
it. His next argument againſt 


fludy is fetch'd from the little pro- 


paſſage, as usual : for, unleſs that ft” that follows it; which argum- 
had conſtrain'd him, the poet had ent he introduces, by observing — 


hardly thought of expreſiing — rob 
the eye of it's power of ſeeing, by 


that fudy's eye is as little able to 
ſearch the depths of true know- 
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ledge, as the body's eye 1s to exa- 
mine the: that what know- 
ledge we can acquire by it, is a 
knowledge at ſecond hand; profit- 
leſs to it's owner, in many particu- 
lars; and, when purſu'd with moſt 
eagerneſs, tending to the deſtruc- 
tion of uſeful knowledges, and te- 
rminating in the only gain of a 
name, which is the gift of all 
godfathers: The viewing ame in 
this light is a common topick with 


even ſerious declaimers againſt it's 


weakneſs and nothingneſs. 
D', 28. 

Than wiſh a ſnow &c. I In all an- 
cient editions, the latter part of 
this line ſtands thus in Mayes new 
fangled ſhowes : © earth” is the third 
modern's correction ; and we ſho- 
uld give him too the credit of n, 
for it muſt certainly have been in- 
tended, but is found in neither 
him nor the fourth. who is his ſe- 
quent in earth: The hand that 
mended this paſſage, gave us too 
the correction in the opposite page 
which both his ſucceſſors follow ; 
it conſiſts only in a removal of the 
ſyllable Bir. from 1. 21, where it 
is not wanted, to a place that do- 
wnright demands it, and which 
only negligence rob'd it of, — the 
head of I. 17. The maker of these 
amendments is profuſe in his pr- 
oofs of them, and does prove them 
effectually : but it being judg'd by 
this editor that all or moſt of his 
reasons will present themſelves to 


every conſiderer, he thinks it right 
to omit them, and paſs on to . 
may not be conceiv'd with ſuch 
readineſs, the propriety of those 
lines of Biron's that ſtand at the 
head of his ſpeech which contain'd 
the firſt errors : They are utter'd 
in reply to two other lines which 
the third folio's printer gave to 
Longaville idly, leading after him 
the fourth and the moderns: their 
utterer defends himſelf by them 
from the King's reproachful com- 
pariſon ; aſſerting that he acts the 
py of a good © froſt,” in nipping 

uds of that ſort; buds that would 
be at beſt but abortions, and come 
to no kindly birth ; any more than 
their /ate fludies, which is his met- 
aphor's application at laſt. , The 
true force of proceeded” (6, 15.) 
muſt be ſought in the G/zfary: And 
gentility in 7, 17. (as that mod- 
ern observes who was the paſlage's 
mender)means—politeneſs, polith'd 
manners, manners of gentle perſ- 
ons or gentry ; infus'd by comm- 
erce with women, and therefore 
neceſſarily endanger d by any thing 
interdicting that commerce, 

8, 19. 

Ay, that there 2 &c.] The fan- 
taſtic who is deſcrib'd in this ſp- 
eech, and in Biron's after it, appe- 
ars a compound of ſeveral hum- 
ours that were predominant about 
the time of this play ; when Savi- 
olo's Practice, and Lilly's © Euph- 
ues, join'd to manners recent in 
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memory = those of the vanquiſh'd 
Spaniard, had contributed to make 
many ridiculous, like their repre- 
sentative Armado : the physick is 
gently adminiſter'd; and (ſeeming- 
y) no particular touch'd by it, un- 
leſs it were that Monarcho ” of 
whom we have no knowledge but 
what Meres has presery'd to us, 
and is retail'd in the G/fary. The 
words of 1..25. and the line foll- 
owing, relate to the punctilio's of 
honour and duelling: and "world's 
debate,” in 1. zo, is a periphraſis for 
wartare in general, for any war that 
those 4nighrs fell in. Previous to 
this ſpeech and at 1, 4, and again at 
I. 21. of the next page, are two 
new emendations (in each line one) 
whose neceſſity is evinc'd beyond 
doubting by the words that reply 
to them; for if © Ve had not pre- 
ceded, and © /aughing,” those replies 
are improper, indeed abſurd : Nor 
can little leſs be ſaid honeſtly of 
the lines themſelves, before mend- 
ing, independant of their replies; 
For how is oo = by 
forbearing to hear? And where the 
ſenſe i decorum in talking of the 
Princeſs's hg there, 7, e. in the 
palace? The other change in p. 9. 
came firſt from the third modern, 
and has the ſame plea with these 
we have juſt ſpoke of; for no in- 
telligent perſon, ſpeaking ſoberly, 
will pretend to diſcover meaning 
in © heaven.” The correction too at 
11, 14. is in that editor and his 
Vol. I. 


ſucceſſors : But why correct the 
blunders of Dull in p'. ꝙ & 16, and 
of Armado in 14, where they make 
a © duke” of the King? the aſſign'd 
reason is = "avoiding confusion : ” 
but none is occasion'd by it; the 
blunder comes from none but per- 
ſons likely to make it, nor from 
them but in the three places men- 
tion'd, though it is aſſerted of oth- 
ers. The neceflity of another % 
in JI. 17. (p. 10.) was firſt discern'd 
by the publiſher of the Oxford ed- 
ition, 
13, 11. 
tender juvenal?] That ſuven- 
al” is not a proper derivative from 
it's Latin original, is certain : but 
as ſeveral comic writers of old fre- 
quently play with words in this 
manner, and (among the reſt) with 
the present, the text ſhould not be 
rob'd of it; in which we ſee it re- 
ted, and ſhould from thence be 
led to-think it was choice. The 
"Readings have it's modern amend- 
ment; and above it, is an amend- 
ment by this editor of a line in p. 
12. that may aſk a critick's conſid- 
ering. «> The humour of Moth's 
ſpeech (13, 25.) is certainly not 
improv'd by the pointing of the 


third and fifth moderns ; nor ano- 


ther of his ſpeeches in 14, I. 4, by 
the Oxford copy's omitiion : (ſee 
those editions) that copy's interpre- 
tation of creſſes in the fame line, 
videlicet — money, is both right 


and expedient, 5 
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16, 7. 

Is there not a ballad, boy, &c.] 
This "ballad" is at present forth- 
coming; and may be read by ſuch 
as have patience in a late-publiſh'd 
Collection, where it is entitl'd — 
Song of a Beggar- Maid and a 
King; and maid 
have ſtood at this line's conclusi- 
on, if the printer had pleas'd : 
What we now have of it, is in nine 
ſtanza's of twelve lines each: in it's 
fifth, the Maid's name is — Penelo- 
pbon; (v. 36, 9. of the present play) 
it's ſecond commences thus, — The 
blinded boy, that ſbootes ſo trim, | 
From heaven downe did hie ; | He 
drew a dart and ſhot at him, (uv. R. 
SJ.“ 29, 12. and a note on it) and 
the ballad opens in this manner, — 
T read that once in Africa] A prin- 
cely wight did raine, | Who had to 
name Cophetua, | As poets they did 
faine: (v. 2. H. 4.” 104, 26. wh- 
ere the introducing Cophetua is oc- 
casion'd by Piſtol's preceding men- 
tion of Africa) and these are all the 
paſſages in it that tend to illuſtrate 
others in Shakeſpeare: It ſhould 
ſeem to have been what Armado 
would have it, - new writ ; for the 
language of these extracts moſt cer- 
tainly has not the age that Moth 
ſpeaks of. That molt evident cor- 
rection in 15. came from the Ox- 
ford editor: and another of the kind 
in p. 18, (I. 13.) is in him and his 
ſucceſſor; bating that their ſpell- 
ing is modern, ( ſonneteer) which 


perhaps ſhould 
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does not agree with the cadence : 
That ſpeech's punctuation throu- 
ghout, in all copies preceding, is 
ſuch as muſt miſlead a pronouncer 
who is guided by any of them. «> 
Above it, were two as evident bl- 
unders as those of the page prece- 
ding and following ; and a reader 
may yery reasonably wonder, when 
told that their correction is as late 
as the third modern: Ch.” is but 
an error for — Con. (i. e. Conſtable) 
the deſignation of Dull's ſpeeches, 
here and in many parts of this 
play, by moſt ancient editions. 


19, 32. 

Mar. I 3 &c. ] The ſpi- 
rit of this ſpeech's commencement 
was quite evaporated : firſt, by a 
change of n into—&new, made 
by the ſecond folio, and follow'd ; 
and next, by the retention of a 
point after ſolemnized” (20, 2.) 
which came from the firſt quarto : 
by which point, and the neu, the 
Oxford editor was betray'd into a 
ſtrange and licentious correction, 
which ſee in his copy. The queſ- 
tion is not put to this anſwerer ; 
but to an attending Lord, who has 
another ſpeech afterwards (21, 8.) 
which this ſame lady robs him of: 
(v. J. R.“) here ſhe but takes u- 
pon her his anſwer, and does it 
with much ſpirit; her 7” is em- 
phatical : lower down in this ſp- 
eech, (20, 6.) her expreſſions req- 
uire a little dilating; that he wo- 


uld well” is = that he wiſhes to do 
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well. The word that makes out 
the metre in p. 19. was put in by 
this editor: And“ chapmen in that 
page (at 1. 6.) is predicated not of 
buyers, as now, but of venders; ho- 
Iders not frequenters of a market 
or mart, the ancient ſenſe of it's 
radical —chepe or cheap, which is of 
Saxon original. The conſtruction 
of the words that Catharine con- 
* cludes with in p. 20, is, as the 
" Reval” observes, perplex'd ind- 
eed: they are there arrang'd thus; 
And my report of the good I ſaw 
7s much too little, compared to his 
great worthineſs.” >The Oxford e- 
ditor's reading of a line ſomething 
higher (I. 18.) is nothing more than 
a change of one elliptical mode of 
ſpeech for another, was it other- 
wise faultleſs; which 'tis not, but 
out of rule, and a weak'ner : his — 
Moft ors ag to do harm, wants the 
ſupplement of — he is, or, he is one 
that is; and the ſame, with the 
addition of — of, will ſerve the line 
as it ſtands. It were worth ſome- 
thing, to know how he and his 
brethren underſtand a line in the 
next page (I. 32.) which they read 
thus by, will ſhall break its will, 
and nothing elſe.” 

| 22, 14. '® 

Bir. Did not I &c.] The change 
that precedes the line we are quo- 
ting, is rather proper than neceſſa- 
ry; the old reading is ſenſe, But is 
it the ſenſe the context demands ? 


the fourth and fifth moderns tho- 


ught not, and we with them. . 
The pert replier to Biron in 1. 15, 
has another name in the copies that 
came after the firſt quarto: negli- 
gence, or ſome reason unknown, 
caus'd a change of it; and the ch- 
anger 1s implicitly follow'd, by 
moderns who were at no ſort of 
pains to diſcover the ſcene's action. 
When the King and his Lords en- 
ter, the Ladies maſk, and continue 
malſk'd 'till they go: Biron, while 
the letter is reading, ſeeks. his mi- 
ſtreſs; accoſts Catharine inſtead of 
her, finds his error, and leaves her: 
the King's exit gives him an op- 
portunity to make another attempt, 
and he then lights on the right but 
without knowing her ; makes a 
third by enquiry, (25, 20.) and is 
baffl'd in that too, for he deſcribes 
Maria, and is told ſhe is Catharine: 
Comedy too requires, and indeed 
reason, that the queſtions of both 
his companions ſhould be anſwer'd 
with equal fidelity, being aſk'd of 
maſk'd ladies, and the perſon aſk'd 
their confederate : and therefore 
* Rosaline” in 25, 3. ſhould be a pr- 
inter's miſtake, and Catbarine in- 
tended ; and Catharine the other's 
lady in © bite, who he's told is 
Maria : their deſcription by fami- 
lies, anſwers to what we ſee in p. 
20; and the wrong information is 


made in hopes of producing a wr- 


ong courtſhip. «> These are little 

proprieties, — if there can be any 

thing little that concerns our right 
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conception of Shakeſpeare: And 
ſince we are ſo far advanc'd in this 
ſcene, and nothing remains behind 
but ſome matters of equal little- 
neſs, they too may as well be col- 
lected, and made the ſubject of this 
note. Biron's words to Boyet when 
he takes his leave of him, import a 
ſeeing he's play'd with ; and Boy- 
et's anſwer imports a © welcome” to 
leave him ; to which meaning, of 
welcome alludes the Princeſs's ſp- 
eech in 1. 3o, and the other's reply 
to it. ſheeps in l. 32. is a delicate 
pronouncing of hip, meaning — 
fire-ſhips; and us'd for the intro- 
duction of Boyet's wit, and the o- 
ther ſpeaker's rejoinders, who is 
Maria in moderns : the wit of one 
of her anſwers lyes in an allusion 
to the legal definition of common,” 
videlicet a ſever d or ſeveral” pro- 
perty, lands common to ſeveral: In 
that p. 26, the ſenſe of Boyet's ex- 
preſſions (I. 22.) is angry to have. 
the faculty not of ſeeing but ſpea- 
king. Several of the next page's 
ſpeeches are differently aſſign'd by 
the moderns ; and in two of them, 
(the ſecond and fourth) ſeveral hu- 


ndred lines of this play have the 


fate of lines in ſome other plays, — 


are diſcarded and thrown out of the 
text. «> The only changes in this 
ſcene, are—one that has been ſpoke 


of in this note's beginning; two 


in p. 23, whose latter is in the 
three latter moderns; and two in 


24, by this editor; to these belongs 
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a reference at bottom, made incon- 
ſiderately, for they might easily 
have been mark'd in the page it- 
ſelf; one, by putting“ Now” in the 
character that belongs to new-add- 
ed words ; the other, by giving at 
bottom — my owne heart inſtead of 
the -v. Note.” 
20, 4. 

These are complements, &.] A di- 
ſtinct word from compliments; and 
having the ſenſe of —accompliſhm- 
ents, or of 'compliſhments (it's ele- 
gant contraction) the reading of the 
two latter moderns in this place :” 
"Complement ” is deriv'd of complere, 
(whence Complementum) whereas 
the other is a word meerly French. 
The humour of this ſpeech, and 
it's ſenſe, are obſcur'd wholly in 
old editions, and in the two elder 
moderns, — by an omiſſion, which 
the third firſt diſcover'd; a corrup- 
tion, whose cure we owe to the 
fourth ; and, laſtly and chiefly, by 
enormous bad pointing, the parti- 
culars of which cannot be lay' d be- 
fore you: it's firſt part was adjuſt- 
ed, in that reſpect, by the third 
modern; it's latter, from the words: 
that are quoted, by his next ſucceſ- 
ſor; and ſome ſervice it has receiy'd. 
from this editor; and is now, with 
these ſeveral aſſiſtances, a ſpeech 
clearly intelligible, and of very 
good humour. These corrections 
(by pointing and otherwise) of the 
two above-mention'd moderns, the 
laſt. modern takes without any ac- 
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knowledgment; but paſſes-over one 
of the Oxford editor's making in l. 
9, which has all the advantages at- 
tributed to the others, and like- 
wise all their facility, for“ penny 
and penne differ little. . How the 
* hobby-horſe,” and the humour th- 
at's built on it, is brought in by 
this nimble gentleman—Moth, they 
who have ſcen a paſſage in © Ham- 
let,” (68, 11.) and this editor's note 
on it, will collect inſtantly, noting 
Armado's-O'. Time, that has left 
us only a line of that wag's epi- 
taph, (fee the note) has twallow'd 
up, with like gluttony, the air, 
and all it's words but the firſt, that 
Moth warbles by his maſter's com- 
mandment in p. 27: A multitude 
of things of this ſort are thus im- 
perfectly noted by old play-wri- 
ghts, Shakeſpeare has others: their 
pieces present performance was the 
thing attended to moſt; and ini- 
tials ſerv'd the purpose of that, and 
ſav'd trouble. 
29. 2. 

No egma, &c.] Study will never 
help an enquirer to make any ſenſe 
at all of this paſſage, read as bel- 
ow; alteration muſt do it; and no 
fitter term offers, nor will offer 
hereafter, than what is now in the 
text: Armado is told by it, — that, 
in the matter” or caſe of this ſhin, 
the ſpeaker wanted none of. his 
l'envoys, © no ſalve,” his only want 
was a plantan-leaf. The real mean- 


ing of © envoy” muſt be ſought in 


the GH ry and when the reader 
is furniſh'd with it, and of the La- 
tin word ſ/alve, (vix. a hail or ſa- 
lute): he will then diſcover that of 
Moth's queſtion, (I. 31.) which pe- 
rhaps has been hid from him ; and 
from editors likewise, of which: 
their type is an evidence, 
O, 4. 

T will example it.] Readers not 
overnice may (poſſibly) receive en- 
tertainment from this only ſpeci- 
men that is met with in writers of 
a picce of holiday wit among ruſ- 
ticks, call'delling a bargain; h- 
ich conſiſted in drawing a perſon 
in by ſome ſtratagem to proclaim 
himſelf fool with his own lips, and 
is a ſpecies of making what is call'd 
at this time an April fool: Into 
this ſcrape is Armado archly drawn 
by his page, taking handle of his 
ſtupid © example;” of which he gives 
us only the moral,” the page foll- 
owing with a © /'envoy,” which ſuits 
the moral exactly; this moral tho- 
uld mean—a moral enigma. Moth's 
manner of taking-in is visible in 
no other copy but this and the firſt 
quarto: what ſome other copies 
have given, is ſhewn in it's place; 
and, with the reader's permiſſion, 
he ſhall now receive from this ed- 
itor the hath the ſecond modern 
has made of it, out of the firſt qu- 
arto ; which he only had knowl-- 
edge of, and might have wanted 


that knowledge, without loſs to his- 


edition, or the editions of those af 
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ter him. After I will example it, 
immediately after, follows in him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors Now will 
I begin your moral, and do you 
follow with my envoy. | The fox, 
the ape, and the humble- bee, Were 
{till at odds, being but three. |'Th- 
ere's the moral, now the /'envoy. | 
Moth. I will add the Penvoy ; ſay 
the moral again. | Arm. The fox, 
the ape, and the humble-bee, [Were 
ſtill at odds, being but three. Moth. 
Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtay'd the odds by adding 
four. A good / envoy, ending in the 
gooſe ; would you defire more?“ — 
in which, beſides a multitude of 
other abſurdities, is no image of 
the ſport above-mention'd ; which 
gives ſuch pleasure to Coſtard, that 
he can only expreſs it by faying — 
tis equal to t and logſe, another 
holiday ſport that has it's curren- 
cy now in remote places. incony 
Jew (31, 22.) is ſweet Jew; (v. 
zncony) the latter a flattering appel- 
lation, addreſſ'd often in old plays 
to perſons who were no Jews: Some 
words of the line before it are ſaid 
properly in the © Reval,” to mean 
—*1 follow you as cloſe as the ſe- 
quel doth the premiſes.” Several of 
Coſtard's ſpeeches that follow, ſa- 
vour ſtrongly the ſpeaking Harle- 
quin of the French ; among oth- 
ers, that he makes at his exit : the 

leasantry of which we may much 
83 by painting him to our 
fancies with his guerdon in one 
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hand, and his remuneration” in the 
other, and dividing his looks bet- 
ween them alternately while he is 
going out, 
32, 28. 

Bir. O And J. forſooth. &c.] 
What feeling muſt that editor have, 
who could ſeperate © And I” from 
this line, and begin his line with 
for ſooth? O, is not a word, but a 
ſigh: the reſt, a verſe of ſix feet; 
expreſſing the ſpeaker's thought to 
perfection, even in it's flow. "wha?" 
(the ſupplementary word in 33, 
11.) is, with like judgment, put 
by the ſame hand after /,; and 
his word in the line that follows 
the quoted one, (v. V. R.“) has leſs 
comic expreſſion than the authen- 
tic word — © humorous,” whose ſenſe 
is the ſame: But in 33, 1. he is 
follow'd with great willingneſs ; 
for © wimpled” has no propriety th- 
ere, the wimple being a hood and 
no bandage; or, were bandag'd im- 
ply'd in it, ſtill it would be impro- 
per, as anticipating the other epi- 
thet—*purblind,” which does allude 
to the bandage that poets put ab- 
out Cupid. «> The Lond of that 
page's corrections appear'd fir{t in 
the third modern, and it's truth is 
unqueſtionable: the compariſon th- 
ere, intimates the pains of Love's 
warfare ; and that of the next line, 
the ſubmiſiion expected in it; a 
** Hoop © deck'd with ribbands was 
then the enſign of poſture-maſters, 
and born about to invite people to 
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their ſhow. But the ſecond line 
of that page has moſt engag'd the 
notice of criticks, and is likely till 
to engage it ; for neither the ſenſe 
put upon Juni” by the fifth mo- 
dern editor, namely—"youth in ge- 
neral, nor his predeceſſor's correc- 
tion, which ſee in the J. R, carry 
perfect ſatiſfaction along with th- 
em, and what the editor has now 
to propose may be more combated 
than either one or the other : — In 
brief, he has fome imperfect coll- 
ection of an emblematical painting 
of Love by ſome great maſter; in 
which he is ſeen attir'd in vaſt ar- 
mour, and bearing gigantic weap- 
ons; himſelf a boy, peeping thr- 
ough apertures in it, and ſeeming 
pleas'd with his figure: we have in 
the w. T. (p. 103.) mention of in- 
deed a great maſter, his name ap- 
proaching to Junio; and did ſuch 
a painting exiſt, of his deſigning, as 
the painting deſcrib'd, the editor 
himſelf would have little doubt, in 
that caſe, that the genuine reading 
of this paſſage was—*"/gnior Julio's 
giant-dwarf,” meaning — Julio Ro- 
mano's : but, till further proof of 
this matter, he thinks it beſt to a- 
bide by the old reading, taking Ju- 


219 in the ſenſe above-mention'd. 


When, for He fake, &c.] This 
line and the next are fingl'd out by 
a modern as particularly diſting- 
uiſhable for their good ſenſe, har- 
mony, and eaſineſs of expreſſion: 


If he meant to include the two that 
preceed them, (as he muſt, the ſenſe 
of these being imperfect without 
them) we allow his firſt article: the 
other two we demur upon ; with 
reſpect to harmony, the lines have 
their equals in moſt pages; and tis 
fear d, was he call'd upon to put 
this well-expreſſ'd ſenſe into other 
words, he would meet with ſome 
difficulty: In the firſt place, ame 
and praise coming between, we 
don't immediately fee that glory 
is the antecedent to that :” next, 
the words © outward part have no 
certain and definite meaning, being 
capable of many ; what belongs to 
them here, is—a part or thing for- 
eign to man's real concern, part 
coming in for the rime : and laſt- 
ly, Do we neceſſarily underſtand 
by © the heart's working the natu- 
rally good working of the heart ? 
and yet we ſhould underſtand it, 
when we read of bending it's work- 
ing, i. e. changing it's bent, turn- 
ing it to any ill purpose that ſerves 
the purchaſe of glory. > © that,” in 
I. 6, is put negligently for ro - 
om : and © elf,” in the line after it, 
is no clear expreſſion ; for to make 
it ſuit with the context, we muſt 
add another word to it, and read — 
ſelf- aſſum' d, or felf-acquir'd : co- 
pies join it by a hyphen to / - 
eignty; but the ſenſe of that com- 
pound, after our language's idiom, 
is — ſov'reignty over themſelves or 
their paſſions, which does not ſuit 
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with“ curſt wives. To judge by 
an expreſſion that follows, (I. 29.) 
the Poet ſhould have been ſome 
proficient, at the time of writing 
this play, in the uſe of colloquial 
French; for he there uses capon 
as that does it's poulet, which is — 
ehicken, and hove- letter: (ſee the 
moderns) but with more humour ; 
for his love-letter is a fat and flat 
love-letter, ſignify'd in capon. The 
firſt words of Boyet's reply are ad- 
drefſ'd to Rosaline, who ſhews ſigns 
of opposing the breaking-up. 
' 10% 

which to anatomize &c.] Should 
the reader caſt his eye on this let- 
ter in other copies, he will find, 
(beſides very bad pointing in many 
parts of it) for 1, in J. 11, videli- 
cet; — © which to anatomize in the 
_ vulgar, (O baſe and obſcure vulg- 
ar!) videlicet, be came, &c. Ex- 
cellent grammar! It was not hard 
to ſee, that this videlicet ſprung out 
of is, miſtaken for viz, and that 
enlarg'd by a printer ; 'tis in every 
edition. The credit of two am- 
endments that follow, belongs to 
the firſt modern: Shortly after his 
laſt, (37, 6.) is a line that wants a 
little correction; it's phantasme“ 
ſhould be- phantasma, and it's mo- 
narcho” Monarcho the latter a 
proper name, and requiring ſuch 
types; (ſee the word in the Ga- 
ry) and voice aſking the former, for 
phantasme (accented as this meas- 
ure requires it, that is—on the w/tt- 
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ma) is neither usual nor of easy de- 
livery. All the latter part of this 
ſcene, from the Princeſs's exit, is 
left out by the ſecond and fourth 
moderns ; and, in truth, the all or 
moſt part of it is below any thing 
elſe in this play: the poet ſeems to 
think ſo himſelf, when, in the pe- 
rſon of Coſtard, (39, 3.) he calls 
them—" mo/t ſiweet jeſts! moſt incony 
vulgar wir“ and the reſt that co- 
mes after: The other moderns that 
keep it, ſhould (methinks) have re- 
tain'd in their copies the words that 
conclude it ; that we may have a 
conception of the manner of Coſ- 
tard's exit, and alſo of it's occa- 
sion. 
39, 16. 

in ſanguis, blood :| A neceſſary tr- 
anſposition; not only to make the 
language conform to what we have 
afterwards, but to make it ſenſe, 
For what is e deer was ſanguis?” 
The ſpeaker's ſenſe of his phrase 
appears inſtantly ; = that the deer 
was in prime order, fit for killing, 
"ripe" which fir Nathaniel diſſents 
from; telling him,—it had not the 
maturity he ſpeaks of, being only 
a © buck of the firſt head,” a five year 
old buck, the next ſtage to a ſore; 
which ſee in the G/zfary, under the 
word © Prictet. . This character 
will be thought by moſt readers 
ſuch a one as the ſtage ought to 
deal in, and as Shakeſpeare does 
moſtly, a general character; the 
comic image of pedantry, as Par- 
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olles is of braggarts, and Armado 
of fantafticks : but when ſtudy'd 
by perſons properly qualify'd, there 
are found in it ſome few ſtrokes of 
ſatire that plainly affect a famous 
particular, a bel eſprit of that age 
in his own opinion ; and the kn- 
own gentleneſs of the Poet ſhould 
induce us to ſeek a cause of their 
being there in the conduct of that 
particular, in provocations receiy'd 
from him that juſtify his correcti- 
on: Conjecture muſt help us. The 
quarto of 1598. has these words in 
it's title-page, Newly corrected 
and augmented ; which if they do 
not denote a prior impreſſion, den- 
ote certainly a prior play, and (per- 
haps) of ſome years : In this play, 
it is conceiv'd, the character now 
call'd Holofernes was quite a gen- 
eral character, a meer ſtrongly - 
mark'd pedant: this the aforeſaid 
bel eſprit and particular, Reſolute 
John Florio,” (for ſuch is his ſigna- 
ture) takes fooliſhly to himſelf ; 
quarrels with Shakeſpeare, who had 
been his acquaintance; abuses him, 
his fraternity, and ſeveral others, 
in terms that make any retaliation 
too little: the only chaſtisement 
given him, is—pointing the offend- 
ing character ſtronger, fixing it u- 
pon him, and new-chriſt'ning it 
perhaps by a name of ſingular fit- 
neſs — the name in this new play. 
Here are ſome of the terms in wh- 
ich he characterizes players in ge- 
neral: — I fee and am forte to ſee a 
Vol. I. 


fort of men, whoſe fifth element is 
malediction; whoſe life is ifamie, 
whoſe death damnation, whoſe dates 
are ſurfeiting, whoſe nights lecherie, 
and whoſe couches are Spintrie ; [V. 
Spintrize] * * * awhoſe thrift is uſurie, 
meales gluttonie, exerciſe couſenage, 
whoſe valour bragararie, * * or if it 
come to action, crueltie : whoſe com- 
munication is Atheiſme, contention, 
detraction, or Paillardiſe, moſt of lew- 
anes, ſeld of vertue, never of chari- 
tie; whoſe ſpare-time is vanitie or 
villante :*' — they are found, amon 

others of like tenderneſs, in the 
preface to a filly Italian dictionary 
of his compiling, which Wood calls 
—a book of the year 1 597, but the 
date of that they are-taken from is 
a year later: and Wood muſt have 
been right with reſpect to it's pub- 
liſhing, be it's date as it will; for 
this very ſpeech we are quoting has 
ſome of it's words, in the explan- 


ations of *c&/o” and terra; and the 


ſpeech we ſee in the above-menti- 
on'd quarto, whose title - page has 
these further expreflions—*preſen- 
ted before her Highnes this laſt 
Chriſtmas,” meaning the Chriſtmas 
of 97. And whereas we have call'd 
this fierce Drawcanfir, — an acqu- 
aintance of Shakeſpeare's, it is done 
upon these grounds; —His work is 
dedicated to three noble perſons, 
one,—the earl of Southampton, Sh- 
akeſpeare's patron ; and a ſentence 
of his addreſs to that earl ſhews 
that he was then in his ſervice, and 
3X 
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had been ſo © ſome yeres : ” ſo that 
Shakeſpeare had good occasion of 
knowing him, of picking up from 
him the manners which he pres- 
ents in this picture, and as much 
Italian to boot as he car'd for. 
Wood tells us of a Collection of 
fix thousand Italian proverbs and. 
ſayings, publiſh'd by Florio ; and, 
doubtleſs, that in p. 42. came from 
thence: Time, and the offender's 
obſcurity, have bury'd ſeveral res- 
emblances : but we ſee his dictio- 
nary ſtyle in ſome other of this 
character's ſpeeches ; and perhaps 
the compliment pay'd him at 83, 
14. copies one in his preface of e- 
qual civility, and equal wit in his 
way. See a note of the laſt mo- 
dern's. 


40, 23. 

Hol. A title ta &c.] The refer- 
ence at bottom belongs to a train 
of miſtakes, of which that in the 
present line is the principal; but 
they begin at the line refer' d to, 
whose Didtynna s are printed Die- 
tifima in all ancient copies, as is 
that of 1. 22. in the firſt quarto; 
other copies have Dictima in that 
line, the ſecond folio Dictinna, 
which led the way to a correction 
of 1. 21. by the firſt modern. But 
an error nearly as groſs in the line 
quoted, he and all that come after 
him are pleas'd to continue; name- 
ly, a diſjunction that printers had 
made of that one line from the pe- 
dant's riming ſolution of Dull's ri- 
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ddle, giving it to Nathaniel; whose 
ſtyle it is not, nor he the perſon 
apply'd to, nor can ſeperation be 
made of it from the enſuing ſolu- 
tion without a breach of good ſe- 
nſe, which requires ſomething to 
introduce the ſolution : The exp- 
eſſions after it want ſome explain- 
ing, which take in the words of 
the laſt modern; — 1. e. the riddle. 
is as good when I uſe the name of 
Adam, as when you uſe the name 
of Cain. Sir Nathaniel's rimes, 
at 1. 8. &c, are ſtrange ones, and 
come in oddly enough ; nor were 
ſome of them perceiv'd to be rimes 
by any editor but the fourth, whose 
emendation that is in 1. 10, and 
the beſt (probably) that will be 
made of it : the ſmall humour of 
his conclusion, lyes (perhaps) in 
the good curate's quotation having 
no pertinency to his preachment 
preceding. 
4. . 

If fore be fore, &c.] This is no 
ground whatever for a. conceit of 
the laſt modern's relating to this 
** epitaph,” — that tis a parody of 
ſome ſonnet of Florio's; it is no 
ſonnet itſelf, has not the measure 
of ſonnets, and it's air is original : 
And as great is his overſight in the 
interpretation. of fir Nathaniel's 
* ſeurrility,” (I. 6.) and of Holofer- 
nes' expreſſions the line after about 
affetting the letter: the laſt evident- 
ly alludes to the trick of allitterat- 
ing, which is put in practice im- 
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mediately; and the reflecter on Ho- 
lofernes's theme, 1. 4, will ſee in- 
ſtantly what that /eurriity is which 
he is requeſted to abrogate. In this 
line, the ſame modern advises rea- 
ding at it's conclusion, — of forel, 
the cause undiſcoverable: his text, 
and the text of all other copies, has 
O forel, (with ſome varieties in 
the types and the ſpelling) the ſenſe 
likewise unfathomable ; or ſhould 
ſenſe be allow'd it, humour cert- 
ainly cannot, which is as neceſſary 
to the paſſage as ſenſe : reading it 
as at present, the line has humour 
in plenty, ſuch humour as ſhould 
be look'd for from ſuch a charac- 
ter; who rings the changes on 
hre in it's three ſenſes, on (I.) 
letter and numeral, and concludes 
with admiring the power of that 
fore letter to make fifty ſores one 
way and a hundred another by on- 
ly different ſpellings of one word 
fore-l or ſore-Il. e pia mater came 


down to us in the ſhape we ſee it 


at bottom till the time of the firſt 
modern: Nor muſt we finiſh this 
note without mentioning our more 
than ſuſpicion (our belief, indeed) 
that as groſs an error as that ſtands 
ſtill uncorrected, and that epigram 
ſhould be the word in 1. 2. and not 
"epitaph;” what is call'd fo, having 
as little pretenſion to that title as 
it has to ſonnet it's name with the 
fifth modern. For the other cor- 
rection's owner, ſee the Readings.” 


42, 18. 


Vinegia, Vinegia, &c.] Good mea- 
sure this quotation, (wherever had) 
and good rime, though not perc- 
eiv'd by the editor (the third mod- 
ern) who firſt took it out of the 
monſtrous dreſs in which printers 
had put it; which in the quarto's 
is this, —© YVemchze, vencha, que non 
te vnde, que non te 2 and 
this in the folio's. Venecbi, vene- 
chea, qui non te vide, i non te piatch.” 
we have bien too for ben” from th- 
ose printers, and ſapis for © ſapit; 
(42, 1 & 44, 13.) and this is always 
the caſe (more or leſs) with all the 
Poet's Latin, and French, and Ita- 
lian : What the earlieſt of them 
make of 1. 15, we ſee in the V. 
R;“ but their prepoſterous affign- 
ment of that and ſeveral other ſp- 
eeches in these pages, it was once 
thought could not be lay'd before 
you otherwise than in a note, and 
this note was deſign'd for it: but 
having digeſted them for that pur- 
pose into a regular liſt, and (with 
them) ſome very ſingular changes 
of the ſecond and firſt moderns, it 
was then ſeen that this place was 
unfit for them; reasonings being 
quite out of the queſtion, though 
we have ſome (and of length) from 
the adjuſter of this Italian, and of 
two of those ſpeeches. Among o- 
ther juſt observations upon the ge- 
nius of this great Poet, and his di- 
ſtinguiſhing excellencies, we have 
one in a preface to the ſecond mo- 
dern edition conceiy'd in these wo- 

TS 
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rds; — To this life and variety of 
Character, we muſt add the won- 
derful preſervation of it ; which 1s 
ſuch throughout his Plays, that had 
all the Speeches been printed with- 
out the very names of the Perſons, 
I believe one might have apply'd 
them with certainty to every ſpea- 
ker: If this thought has excepti- 
ons, (as it, doubtleſs, has in ſome 
places) we muſt ſeek them out of 
the present ſcene ; for the ſpeeches 
here are ſo mark'd as not to be 
miſ-apply'd (one would think) by 
any reader, much leſs a critick : 
yet this very observer,—after right- 
ly correcting many himſelf, and 
following right corrections in oth- 
ers, — has made miſtakes in ſome 
ſpeeches that equal any you will 
find in their company in the liſt a- 
bove- mention'd.; now fubmitted 
to your conſidering, and plac'd a- 
part by itſelf at the end of this 
play's © Readings.” . Two of the 
mark'd corrections in next page 
came from the third modern, are 
found in his ſucceflors, and have 
truth in the face of them: but in- 
ſtead of the change in I. 26, (wh- 
ich they might have made without 
ſcruple, on many accounts) their 
way of amending is—throwing both 
the words out, without notice ; 
which ſpoils the run of that paſſ- 
age, and the ſolemnity of it's ſpea- 
ker's delivery: The other obvious 
eorrection juſt before it, was hit 
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in that page's 1. 18, (which is in 
ſome moderns — i'd, in others — 
try'd) is not look'd upon as a cor- 
rection, wanting nothing but it's 
apoſtrophe to make it the word of 
all old editions; (ſee it's ſenſe in 
the Glaſſary) and the fame judgm- 
ent we make of perſcone in 42, 5. 
where other copies have perſon, the 
division and little change in the 
ſpelling (neceſſary for introducing 
Holofernes' conceit) ſcarce merit- 
ing ſuch an appellation. . Having 
run through in as brief a manner 
as poſſible what fidelity requir'd re- 
ſpecting the ſcene's changes in this 
latter part of it, a word or two of 
interpretation and comment upon 
ſome of it's paſſages will not be un- 
neceſſary. The pedant's Latin qu- 
otation (42, x5.) is, as ſay the three 
latter moderns, from the poems of. 
© Baptiſta Spagnolus, ſurnamed Ma- 
ntuanus from the place of his bir- 
th;” but what the laſt of these gen- 
tlemen gives us on this occasion 
deserves a tranſcript :>—*A note of 
La Monnoye's' on theſe very words 
in Les Contes des Periers, Nov. 42. 
will explain the humour of the qu— 
otation; and ſhew how well Shakte- 


ſpear has: ſuſtained the character of 


his pedant.—1/ de/igne le Carme Ba- 
prifte Mantuan dont au commencement 
du 16. fiecle on liſoit publiquement d 
Paris /es pogſies; ſi celebres alors, que, 
comme dit plaiſamment Farnabe, dans 


ſa. preface ſur Martial, les Pedans no 


eff by the firſt modern, . tyred, fuiſoient nulle difficulte de preferer d 


—_— 
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Arma virumque cano /e Fauſte 
precor gelida, ceſt-a-dire, ] En- 
eide de Virgile e Eclogues de Man- 


tuan, la premiere deſquelles commence 


par Fauſte precor gelida :”'—= were 


these Tales look'd into, it might 
perhaps be found that Shakeſpeare 
owes ſomething to them in deline- 
ating Holofernes. The ſcrap out of 
Mantuan, the other about Venice, 
and the gamut that follows them, 
are reveries of one that could not 
be idle while Nathaniel is reading 
his letter; the contents of which 
he is impatient of knowing, and 
therefore breaks in upon him : 
what he would cite out of Horace, 
is interrupted by ſecing verſe in 
their form: Which verſe is indeed 
a true ſonnet, ſimilar in ſtanza to 
others of Shakeſpeare's making but 
of different measure, the verſes be- 
ing all Alexandrines except the 
lait ; which the fourth modern 
makes alſo an Alexandrine, by rea- 
ding - That jings the heaven's pr- 
atse,” not mention'd as a reading 
that ſhould be follow'd: it's firſt 
lines are obſcure ; © how ſhall I fa- 
ear to love? is us'd. for — how ſhall 
love credit me? by what oath ſhall I 
gain love's belief? and the latter 
words of it's next line are put loo- 
ſely for — if that faith cannot which 
i vowed to beauty. | 
45, 20. 

So faveet a kiſs &c.] This is that 
ſonnet, which, in a note to“ a. 40. 
t. 4. W. (76, 31.) we ſaid contain'd 


a ſeeming exception to what is th- 
ere deliver'd concerning the proper 
measure of ſonnets: But the con- 
clus'on of this before us, is — 
"Weep,” (46, 1.) the fingle thought 
that it turns upon, namely the 
King's tears, ending there; and 
(conſequently) the other couplet 
that follows has no relation to it, 
but is a fimple love-rapture, tell- 
ing us (but obliquely) whom the 
verſes addreſs, which is the cause 
of it's being there. > The changes 
in that p. 46. atk no proving, car- 
rying with them conviction at firſt 
light: the propriety of */{op dep- 
ends on the term before it in 1. 21, 
which ſee in the Gigſſury; we owe 
it to the third modern originally ; 
those before to the ſecond, help'd 
by his predeceſſor in one, whose 
word is triumvirate. 
47, 20. 

By earth, fhe is not, corporal ;] 
* corporal of | Cupid's] file” is a title 
this very tpeaker beſtows on him- 
ſelf at 33, 9; And why not comp- 
liment with it here his companion 
Dumain, who is engag'd in the ſa- 
me warfare ?. the modern reading 
but corporal,(in the ſenſe of—corp- 
oreal) beſides being unncceſſary, is 
liable to no ſmall exceptions, wh- 
ich ſee in the Revrsa/ :* whose au- 
thor accedes to it, notwithſtand- 
ing; and alſo to a wrong ſenſe of 
* guote” in the line after, found in 
the fifth modern: It's ſenſe there, 
and at 88, 1 5. where that modern's. 
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interpretation comes in, is — mark, 
as in the © Gloſſary ; i. e. quote in 
writing, ſet down: the uſe of it is, 
in both places, figurative; it's ſpel- 
ling cote in ſome copies, in othein 
— coat, a form it frequently wears 
in other books of the time beſides 
Shakeſpeare's, That he ſhould alſo 
accede to—fe/tring, (a reading of his 
modern's in 48, 27.) as he appears 
to have done by over-paſling it wi- 
thout any objection, is ſtrange in a 
man of his ingenuity : but he ſaw 
the abſurdity of "7a/ting,” and look'd 
no farther ; had © /aſting” (the pre- 
sent reading) occur'd to him, it is 
presum'd he had follow'd it: It 
ſpeaks it's own fitneſs, as do the 
other corrections in that page and 
the next: two of them, and the 
word in black letter, are in the 
four latter moderns; gan in only 
the third, and his text's copyer. 
Three conjectural readings belong- 
ing to these pages, are not unwor- 
thy of notice. 
50, 23. 

With vane-like men, &c.] Chal- 
leng'd by the fifth modern, but 
appearing in his predeceſſor, and 
{in this editor's judgment) a true 
emendation : It is evident, the ſp- 
eaker means to reproach; But how 
are his companions and maſter re- 
proach'd, by telling them — that 
they are as men in general are; 
the only ſenſe of this place in it's 
old reading, aſſiſted by points? . 
-* eynde (his emendation in 12, in 
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which he is ſingle) is open to more 
exceptions, and yet acceded to wil- 
lingly: firſt, as Timon's character- 
iſtical epithet ; next, from ſeeing 
* Crittick diſtinguiſh'd by types 
that argue ſomething peculiar, wh- 
ich is not in the word itſelf; and 
laſtly, because caviller, the ſenſe 
we muſt put on it, is both a ſtr- 
ain'd and a weak one. «> gnat, a 
line or two higher, is the only au- 
thentic reading of copies; neceſſa- 
ry to the rime, and (as ſay'th the 
* Revtsal”) alluding to the King's 
ſinging or poetizing in the ſhade 
of this grove. What could induce 
editors, who had ſeen © caudal in 
ſome of their modern brethren, to 
follow a printer's error in 16. and 
read—candle? wr Biron's tale of the 
lovers (51, 27.)has a 90 in it ſee- 
mingly ſupernumerary: but it's 
owner is Coſtard, who ſtands gr- 
inning at his elbow, and is drag'd 
humourouſly into the reckoning ; 
we find him afterwards giving him 
and his lady the appellation of— 


* turtles.” 


- $2, 11. 

Bir. Did 8 ? &c.] Till ſome 
one ſhall ſhew a want of those wo- 
rds (in any way) now appearing at 
bottom, they will paſs with this 
editor for a printer's intrusion : 
And to him too he adjudges the 
corruption that was in 1. 31 ; for 
as well the clearneſs as neatneſs of 
ſpeech requires and.” wo © worth- 
ies, in I. 26, is a figurative expre- 
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fon, apply'd to her cheeks* beau- 
ties, as who ſhould fay — conquer- 
ors ; the hidden ſenſe of it this,— 
Where ſeveral beauties conſpire to 
make up one ſuper-eminent beau- 


ty. 


53. 14. 

And beauty's crete &c. ] The em- 
endation in the line before this, 
and another above it, have both 
appear'd in the moderns : one, in 
all but the ſecond ; the other, in 
the fourth modern only ; the third 
mentions it, but puts into his text 
a ſuggeſted word c which it's 
ſuggeſter (the fifth modern) retains. 
** Schoole (anciently — Schole) is as 
likely a corruption of fole as of 
ſcowl; the latter "a vague expreſſi- 
on, conveying (as the Revisal ſays 
rightly) no determinate idea,” wh- 
ereas that of the former is clear 
and diſtin& : No wonder then, if, 
for these reasons only, we ſhould 
give it the preference: but it has 
another, of greater ſtrength, on it's 
ſide; the image presented by it is 
introductive of the line we are qu- 
oting, and that line of the next, a 
kindred thought about dreſs run- 
ning through both of them: — þ/- 
ack,” ſays the King, is the Night's 
robe, the ugly garb in which ſhe 
dreſſes the heavens; and the only 
becoming dreſs of those heavens is 
beauty crete, (beauty's white) 
white the dreſs of Day and of bea- 
uty : to which Biron, who will 


have ſomething to ſay againſt 904= 
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ite, replies with great nimbleneſs, 
Devil ſooneſt tempt, resembling 
ſpirits of light,” array'd in garments 
of light, white garments. If this 
be the intended ſenſe of these ſp- 
eakers, (and how it ſhould be de- 
ny'd, is not ſeen) the term wwhzze, or 
it's ſubſtitute, muſt have ſtood in 
this line: creſt cannot be that 
ſubſtitute, for this were præjudg- 
ing the thing diſputed, Hack being 
as much the creſt of beauty in Bi- 
ron's opinion as white is in the 
King's; and if traces are to be our 
direction in the ſearch of another 
ſubſtitute, a likelier than this of 
the fifth modern's will never be 
found: That it may ſignify hal, 
is admitted; But how if it had a- 
nother ſenſe once, of more dignity, 
and ſuiting the paſſage better? yet 
this, it is believ'd, was the caſe ; 
and that crete (calx Cretenſis) was 
the name of a white fucus, us'd by 
women: This will be call'd a dr- 
eam of the editor's, and ſo it is at 
this present; but founded on ſo- 
mething formerly met with, not 
minuted, and now out of recovery. 
The Oxford editor's changes in 
this paſſage (which ſee in the © Re- 
vial ;* and, with them, the beſt 
defence they can have) are inadm- 
iſſible every way; without occas- 
ion, violent, laming one ſpeech, 
and robbing the other of it's cha- 
racteriſtical quickneſs, if not of ſe- 
nſe. The ſame editor points I. 24, 
and the two following, interrogat- 
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ively; what they ſuffer by it, is 
left to the decision of all judges of 
humour. 

? 54, 17. 

Have at you then, &c.] Towards 
the close of this play, we have in 
all old editions, and all new ones 
but one, (the fourth modern) ſome 
lines that ſhould not have ſtood in 
the text, even in their judgments 
that have retain'd them ; the tho- 
ught, and partly the expreſſions, 
appearing presently after, new-mo- 
del'd, and in a much better place; 
but this negligent poet leaving th- 
em uneraſ'd in his copy along with 
their ſecond draft, they got into 
print: In exactly the ſame predi- 
cament with the lines above-men- 
tion'd, flands all the firſt part of 
this ſpeech of Biron's: pen'd in 
haſte, found weak in ſome places 
and it's reasoning diſjointed, it had 
an inſtant correction; but wanting 
the proper mark of correction by 


raſure or otherwise, printers took 


what they found, and are follow'd 
by all editors ſince. Whether this 
be or be not a miſrepresentation, 
the reader ſhall judge: here are the 
lines rejected, taken from the firſt 
quarto ; with annex'd references to 
other parts of the ſpeech into wh- 
ich the Poet tranſplanted the grea- 
ter part of them, (much improv'd) 
and by that means chiefly diſ-em- 
barrafl'd the reasoning : — After 1, 
25. in this page, follows — © For 
when would you my Lord, or you, 
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or you, | Have found the ground of 
Studies excellence, | Without the 
beautie of a womans face?” (v. 55, 
I. and three others) From wom- 
ens eyes this doctrine I derive, | 
They are the Ground, the Bookes, 
the Achadems, From whence doth 
ſpring the true Promethean fire.” 
(De, 31. and four others) after wh- 
ich, come the ſeven lines in this 
copy that follow © ok,” and then — 
For where is any Authour in the 
worlde, | Teaches ſuch beautie as a 
womans eye : | Learning is but an 
adiunct to our ſelfe, | And where 
we are, our Learning likewiſe is. | 
Then when our ſelves we ſee in 
Ladies eyes, | With our ſelves. [nf 


in the 2. F. —] Do we not likewiſe 


ſee our learning there? O we have 
made a Vow to ſtudie, Lordes, | 
And in that Vow we have forſw- 
orne our Bookes: — (I. 23 & 24. 
of p. 54.) The points that Biron 
means to harangue upon are very 
orderly ſtated in 1. 19; and the 
harangue, reading it as at present, 
is as orderly as the ſtating: read as 


criticks are pleas'd to give it, it is 


a meer chaos ; the ſecond point to 
be argu'd being no ſooner lay'd 
down than forſaken without a rea- 
son; and, inſtead of topicks againſt 
it, we find others againſt the third 
point, couch'd in very weak lines, 
and those lines repetitions : when 
paſſ'd, the ſecond point is revert- 
ed to, for there we have the topick 
belonging to it; and when that is 
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diſpatch'd, we enter a ſecond time 
on the third point ; and, in hand- 
ling it, have (beſides repetition, as 
in the other ſix lines) two badly- 
pen'd arguments, one of which is 
abſurd, the other put in a better 
ſhape and enforc'd afterwards at 
55,8: And this is to paſs for ge- 
nuine Shakeſpeare ; and a play, o- 
therwise not the beſt in the world; 
deprefſ'd below criticizing by the 
addition of ſuch nonſenſe, in ſur- 
charge of ſome hundred other er- 
rors beſides. The remaining part of 
this ſcene presents no leſs than fix; 
none hard of diſcovery, nor their 
proper amendments, yet one will 
not be found in the moderns, and 
the reſt in but ſome of them: pri- 
Sons, the third and fifth; beaute- 
ous,” the fourth and fifth; Makes,” 
in only the fourth; the firſt, I. 24, 
in the ſecond modern and ſucceſſ- 
ors; the laſt, p. 56, in the third 
and his Pais whe a like corrup- 
tion with that occurs in p. 61, 
which he found mended to his 
hand in two copies before him in 
like manner. «> Long as this note 


is, we ſhall throw into't a defence 


of ſome paſſages that have been al- 
ter'd, and an explanation of other 
ſome, beginning with“ in 55, 
17. which the third modern con- 
tends ſhould be — thrißt: but this 
aſſage conſiders /overs as thieves 3 
and makes their hearing quick, 
when that of their brethren in an- 
other way of dealing is dull and 
Vol. I, 
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"/top'd.” The argument brought in 


favour of he, from it's improv- 
ing the ſenſes, does not include all 
of them, but ends atzafte”in l. 20; 
after which, the ſpeaker ſuddenl 
turns to conſider Love” as a = 
gifted beyond other divinities, fab- 
ulous perſons, and demi-gods; but 
is not exact in his term's idea, 
which now inclines towards /over, 
now towards the god: as in what 
he ſays about Hercules,” lover muſt 
be accepted; (ſee the Revisa/”) the 
reſt, and that certainly which clo- 
ses the period, relates to Love the 
divinity : What those closing lines 
mean, we are not able to ſay pre- 
ciſely ; but ſuppose, with the fifth 
modern, they allude to ſomething 
in the ancient Theogony, (where 
pick'd up, we know not) which 
makes Love the principle of all th- 
ings, and Harmony it's agent. 1 
ves” in 56, 7. is a genuine expreſſi- 
on, it's ſenſe—zs a friend to; play- 
ing upon words is too much the 
characteriſtic of Shakeſpeare in ma- 
ny places, and this is made up of 
it. Biron's proverb (I. 32.) has cer- 
tainly a ſatirical meaning, and im- 
ports — that having ſown love in 
perjury their crop muſt be falſ- 
hood; beſides ſuiting the charac- 
ter, it's junction with what ſuc- 
ceeds by a copulative evinces the 
application, that ſentiment being a 
ſort of explaining. 


. 57, 10. Ke 
witty without alfection,] This h- 
1 
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aracter is drawn a great admirer of 
Holofernes, a ſelecter of words fr- 
om him, and his ſtyle's capyer : to 
fatiſfy, and to fit a mouth of ſuch 
learning, the words mult be a lit- 
tle diſtorted from common usage; 
—thus we have © ſcurrility again in 
this ſpeech in the ſame ſenſe it 
wears at 41, 6; opinion for opinia- 
tiveneſs, and (in this ſentence) af- 
fection for aſfectation, the word of 
the ſecond folio, and all copies fr- 
om that: cadence too declares for 
Affection, equally with a word that 
comes after it, i. e. impudency, 
which has had the luck to eſcape. 
a © inſanie” (a reading of the third 
and fourth moderns in l. 30.) has 
every good reason on it's fide that 
a correction ſhould have, ſatiſfying 
as well the ear as the underſtand- 
ing ; character, and the ſubſequent 
interpretation, recommending it to 
the latter compleatly : But though 
ſatiſfy d in like manner with their 
next emendation, (* bone” for bene) 
we are not ſo with a ſenſe the ma- 
ker has put on it, pointing it as a 
vocative, and fo declaring it in his 
note : whereas 'tis plain from the 
anſwer, (which is alſo of his cor- 
recting) that 'twas meant as an ad- 
verb; and is what the pedant pro- 
nounces it,—a ſcratch given to Priſ- 
cian, not quite a broken head, as 
he would have faid of another, but 


treats his friend with ſome tender- 


nels, 
BY” 58, 23. 
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The third, if &c.] The contempt 
the ſecond modern was pleas'd to 
have for this play, brings contempt 
on himſelf in his editorial capaci- 
ty; making him the ſubject (and 
juſtly) of the third modern's ſcorn, 
for retaining the monſtrous error 
in 1; that in this line ; that in 59, 
5; and reading, as does no other 
copy, in 28, of this page - conclu- 
des it out. Upon occasion of cor- 
recting these paſſages, that modern 
observes not improperly, that du- 
ty calls upon editors to trace their 
author, if poſſible, in his loweſt 
conceits, and reſtore them when 
injur'd; which duty he has diſch- 
arg'd in this place very happily, 
and his reſtorations ate clear with- 
out a comment: both his ſucceſ- 
ſors follow them. præambula, 
(59, 15.) the inſertion in this page, 
and the unaſcrib'd readings of p. 
57, came all from the Fr mo- 
dern. 

; 59, 32+ 

refrain thy courteſy ;| There was 
ſmall occasion to bid the pedant 
remember his courteſy,” as other 
copies have worded it ; he does re- 
member it, Armado's great ſpeeches 
have that inſtant uncap'd him, and 
he ſtands making his reverences : 
to convey these ideas, and to make 
the paſſage conſiſtent, a better word 
than refrain does not present it- 
ſelf to the editor's memory. . All 
the emendations in 60. are new li- 
kewise; except the black · letter 
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word, which only the Oxford copy 
has given us: the way taken by 


moderns to mend two of those er- . 


rors, is ſimilar to one they pract- 
if'd in p. 43; namely, — omitting 
Holgfernes, and the words and, 
and © myſelſe: It were abusing the 
reader, to detain him a ſingle mo- 
ment in proving their present men- 
dings. 
6 


Cat. A pox * jeſt! &c. ] Ed- 
itions give this line to the Prin- 
ceſs, (call'd miſtakingly - Queen,” 
in the three elder) have an 7” af- 
ter and, and read the next line in 
this manner, joining it to the oth- 
er;: But Katherine what was ſent 
to you | From faire Dumame? this 
line the third modern ſhould, in 
honeſty, have given us; for we ſee 
in it the origin of the miſtake wh- 
ich he claims the adjuſting of, Ka- 
therine being deſign d for the place 
which Queen occupies, and Queen 
for the other line: The language 
of this line is too groſs, as is obs- 
erv'd by the alterer, for the Prin- 
ceſs's ſpeaking ; but in the lady it 
now comes from, is a juſt return 
for the over-free railleries of her 
companion: which railleries allude 
probably to Catharine's having a 
face too much pitted, yellow hair, 
and too freſh a complexion ; and 
Mare pencils !” (l. 6.) imports — 


What, muſt you be drawing of pic- 
tures? (alluding to Catharine's B, 
which twits her with blackneſs) 
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better let that alone, and then draws 
one of her in the ſame ſtyle. . To 
the adjuſter of these ſpeeches we 
owe likewise that evidently right 
tranſposition that is in I. 22. of the 
laſt page; but the words that fill 
up a line of Catharine's in this 
page, are in only the fourth mo- 
dern: from whom, we have in l. 
22. of the ſame page, — for't for 
%; making (by no violent change) 
an alternation of rime in those th- 
ree ſpeeches, preferable perhaps to 
the present ill-riming triplets. Ma- 
ria's words juſt before it, ſpring 
from having her chain in both 
hands, or twiſted (perhaps) about 
them in a womaniſh wantonnelſs, 
at the time ſhe is ſpeaking them. 
P. 31. 

So, pageant-like, &c. ] In the for- 
mer part of this ſpeech, Rosaline 
ſtates the degree of ſervitude in 
which ſhe wiſhes to ſee Biron; and 
her expreſſion of being in by the 
week imports a flaviſh one, the 
ſervitude of one that is hir'd : Ha- 
ving him in this ſtate, ſhe threat- 
ens what ſhe would do with him ; 
make him fawn, wait, ſpend his 
wit in bepraising her, — make bim 
proud to make me proud by praises 
who am only making a je of him: 
and if this be the ſenſe of that l. 
zo, it's final word muſt be 76, 
and *beheft” the rime to it; copy- 
ers or printers corrupted them, and 
a ſecond corruption (which ſee in 
the V. R.“) did the * s busi- 
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neſs, to use a phrase of the vulgar. 
In this line and the next, the ſp- 
eaker ſums up her menaces of what 
ſhe would bring him to, in a moſt 
expreſſive compariſon fetch'd from 
the old ſtage :—that as the Fool of 
that ſtage, in ſome of it's moral 
representations, is made to use a- 
bundance of itratagems to avoid 
Death his purſuer, and is brought 
by those very ſtratagems more in 
Death's way ; ſo the efforts of Bi- 
ron to free himſelf from his ſub- 
jection, ſhould but confirm it more 
and rivet his chains faſter :— So, 
pageant-like, (as we ſee in pageants 
or ſhows) I would o er- ſway his ſtate, 
(controul him and his purposes) 
That he ſhould be 2 fool, aud J Bis 
fate: using fate for Death, and 
pageant for ſcenical representation 
in general; one conſtrain'd by the 
measure, the other by rime. This, 
it is conceiv'd, is both an easy and 
conſiſtent account of this ſpeech at 
large, admitting the three correc- 
tions, and, chiefly, the laſt ; which 
certainly. bids as fair to be right, 
reſpecting only it's traces, as either 
pedant or portent. See the third and 
laſt moderns: And, in confirma- 
tion of what preceeds concerning 
Death and the Fool, ſee m. f. m. 
42, 18, whose expreſſions are full- 
er than those before us. | 
67, 2. 

Boy. Beauties &c.] Of this line 
Biron is made the ſpeaker in all e- 


ditions preceding the third mod- 
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ern, who is copious in ſetting forth 
it's unfitneſs, and reſts his change 
upon that: he might do it better 
on likelihood, on examples at hand 
in this ſame page ; which has two 
ſpeeches more of this very Boyet's 
given wrongly to Biron by ſome 
copies, and, among the reſt, by his 
own in one inſtance ; See the Rea- 
dings. In p. 70. a long ſucceſſion 
of ſpeeches belonging td Catharine 
are made to come from Maria by 
old copies; the groſsneſs of which 
open'd even the firſt modern's eyes, 
and their present right application 
came from him: This, as being 
pertinent to the matter in hand, we 
thought better to throw into this 
note than to make a diſtin one; 
and, from the ſame motives, ano- 
ther change in p. 68, made by the 
third modern and follow'd, ſhall 
have a place in it too: both the 
latter lines of that page come fr- 
om Rosaline in all editions before 
him, the abſurdity of which need 
not be pointed out ; and inſtead of 
rightly applying 1. 31, those ſame 
copies give ſome words to the 
King that double the place's non- 
ſenſe : the third modern observes 
on them, but lets them ſtand in his 
copy, and his-followers keep them 
without observing ; we have thr- 
own them out without ſcruple, re- 
ſting ſure of men of judgment's 
concurrence in easing Shakeſpeare 
of ſuch a ſenſeleſs conceit as this 


which follows - Yet ſtill ſhe is the 
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Moone, and I the Man.“ The 
error in I. 23. of this laſt page was 
left for the third modern's remo- 
val. 
70, 21. 

The tongues of &c.] © invisible” 
not being rime good enough to 
ſenſibleꝰ in the third modern's o- 
pinion, he makes it (without no- 
tice) invincible, and the fifth foll- 
ows him ; their meaning—that the 
tongues were invincible, for ſo 
their pointing declares, and makes 
tongues too the cutters of ſmaller 
hairs than may be at :” the point- 
ing too of the other three lines is 
of equal goodneſs, both in them 
and in the genuine Oxford edition, 
for a later one has borrow'd that of 
this copy: In this pointing, it is 
pretty apparent—that tis the edge” 
that's invisible, that cuts the hair, 
and is above ſenſe's ſenſe: after 
which, follows the application to 
the keeneſs of women's conference; 
to which the ſpeaker adds quick- 
neſs, that 7herr conceits have wi- 
ngs; and are fleeter than arrows, 
wind, thought, or things fwifter than 
them :” bullets was probably a prior 
word of the poet's chang'd for ar- 
rows,” left with it in his copy, and 
ſo printed together: and the inſer- 
tion made by this editor in 1. 29. 
will ſeem as proper as his omiſſion 
of Bullets; as, without it, Heaven 
muſt be a dragging diſſyllable, and 
accent plac'd uncouthly in dry- 
beaten ; a compound implying — 
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beat out of words, beaten dry of 
them. «> In 1. 4. of the next page, 
is a word that has not the form of 
compound in copies, but is in tr- 
uth ſuch, and of great beauty ; 
Eingly-poor, a combination of te- 
rms apparently opposite, has the 
force of — ſupream in poverty as 
kings are in riches. © fatute caps” in 
I. 18, are caps bought at a /atute or 
country wake. «> The ſpeaker that 
would convey a conception of Ma- 
ria's wit in 1. 12. of that page, muſt 
pronounce point ſomething in the 
French manner, but inclining to 
point, meaning—point of a® fword:” 
and pronouncing muſt be the ma- 
rker of Catharine's conceit in 1. g. 
of p. 70; her © Yeal” ſhould be — 
Well, ſounded as do the Dutch for 
the meer purpose of introducing 
her other witticisms. It was not 
perceiv'd till this inſtant, that the 
editor has a word in 1. 30. that has 
not the ſanction of copies; their 
word is—Farewel : tis ſuppes'd, it 
crept in unattended to, in a conſ- 
ciouſneſs that Adieu was the pro- 
perer; and he that reads the anſ- 
wer conſiderately, may not wiſh to 
ſee Farewel in it's place. 
727 1. 

Fair ladies, maſtt, &c.] What call 
can there be in this ſpeech for alt- 
eration of any ſort? yet they who 
ſhall look into the third and fifth 
moderns, will ſee a change of ſuch 
wildneſs as will ſtrike a critick a- 
gaſt. Anticlimax, which is made 
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a pretence for it, is a very idle one 
here; it was proper, that what oc- 
casion'd the ſpeech ſhould have the 
beſt, place in it, ſtand in the fulleſt 
light, which is moſtly it's end: and 
veiling, made another pretence, 
is a wilful miſrepresentation ; th- 
ere is no ſuch word in the copies; 
* vazling” is their word, and has it's 
proper ſenſe — lowering : © Clouds 
are the vehicles of angel both in 
poets and painters ; and when the 
latter present any ſuch being, the 
cloud is ſeen open'd and gather'd 
below his feet, as if the angel had 
lower'd it, vai/'d it to the behold- 
er for the purpose of ſhewing him- 
ſelf: and this may ſerve to juſtify 
wailing, and to reſcue the Oxford 
editor here from his opposer's buf- 
fooneries. l. 15. is of the firſt 
modern's mending, with the aid of 
his folio which has the ſyllable 
wanted : it's numbers are admir- 
able; an echo (as tis expreſſ d) to 
the ſenſe, equal to ſome of Vir- 
gil's. 


nay, be 2 Ke.) That there 
is in musick ſuch a term as— mean 
time, is known to the editor; and 
it is ſuppos'd by him, that the 
phrase ing @ mean” implies ſinging 
in ſuch a time, but there may be 
more in it, which is not come to 
his knowledge: But this is within 
his knowledge, that meanly” can- 
not be made mainly, as in the four 


latter moderns, without almoſt the 


extinction of this paſſage's hum- 
our; nor 1. 17, and the five that 
come after it, rejected as in two of 
those moderns, (the ſecond and fo- 
urth) without a further and greater 
injury : Biron's lines, in particular, 
were a loſs of the firſt magnitude ; 
as they are not exceeded by any of 
the excellent ſpeech juſt before th- 
em, or of any other his ſpeeches, 
in archneſs and in the ſpritely ex- 
preſſion of it; Behaviour, (apoſt- 
rophizing courtly addreſs, addreſs 
in uſhering) what a ſtrange thing 
wert thou till this man ſhew'd thee ? 
(ſhew'd an example of thee) and 
now he has ſhew'd thee, what a 
ſtrange thing art thou ſtill? expla- 
nation has injur'd them, and muſt 
do ſo; all words coming ſhort of 
the words themſelves, utter'd as 
they require: but having ſeen th- 
ese wonderfully fine lines” (as they 
are call'd) converted into a folemn 
and grave ſentiment by the fifth 
modern, it was thought proper to 
ſhew that archneſs was all the ſen- 
timent in them, and to ſhew it in 
ſuch words as we could. . The im- 
ply'd adjunct of flower in l. 9. is 
of courteſy; and in 84, 10. it has 
another chivalry ; and the ſpea- 
ker of the word in both places, 
ſpeaks 1t without idea of metaphor. 
The King's ſenſe of virtue, in l. 
28, is power or efficacy; his rep- 
lyer's is different. ., The triffling 
error at bottom had it's cure from 


the third modern, 
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you are not free, &c.] i. e. free 
from infection: The Lord's tokens” 
was the popular term in old time 
for the purple ſpots of one fiez'd 
with the plague; and the houses 
of perſons visited with it had 
Tord have mercy on us!” written 
in the front : these are old usages, 
neceſſary to be known to clear up 
Biron's punning expreſſions in this 
ſpeech. «> "you force not, l. 32, is 
equivalent to a common expreſſion 
—you make no difficulty ; and is, 
unleſs the editor is greatly dec- 
eiv'd, an ancient Gallicism, but of 
this he has no proof juſt at hand. 
The © Revisal calls this phrase — 
harſh : with much greater reason 
may that phrase be call'd ſo, which 
we have in I. 25. of the next page; 
whether we read with him /mles in 
Jeers, or in fleers with the Oxford 
editor, or, with all the ancient co- 
pies in general, /miles in years,” 
the harſhneſs lying leſs in the ſub- 
ſtantive than in the verb and it's ad- 
junct, — ſmiles in for ſmiles into: 
admit in, and the active usage of 
ſmiles, and we may admit well en- 
ough the laſt modern's interpreta- 
tion of years, namely — wrinkles, 
imply'd in years or in age;—"That 
ſmiles his cheek into all the wrinkles 
of age,” gives it as many wrinkles 
by ſmiling as age has in it's brow, 
The adjective that was in I. 23. 
muſt have been an intrusion from 


ſome hand or other, and (probably) 
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from one that diſlik'd accenting 
"2azy upon the ultima, and giv- 
ing it the foreign ſound of zante z 
which it can not have if ©/{ight is 
retain'd, and muſt neceſſarily have 
as without it is no rime: his fight 
too is improper another way, none 


of the comic appellations in that 


line and the next being diſting- 
uiſh'd by any epithet. The only 
force of comedy” here, is — merri- 
ment as before: but, perhaps, the 
Poet in using it had reſpect to his 
present play; which being ind- 
eed a chriſimas comedy, as you have 
heard in another note, the words 
were a ſort of hint to his auditors 
to conſider the preceding and fol- 
lowing merriments as adapted to 
ſuch a comedy. 
78, 11. 

Hath this brave manage, ] mean- 
ing- feat of the manage or riding- 
houſe; in which it was the cuſtom 
to exercise 7:/t;ngs, previous to a 
publick diſplay of them: the word's 
corruption below, mended by the 
third modern, gave occasion to this 
uncritical reading in the ſecond and 
fourth, Full ery. ge man- 
ager, hath this career been ran. . 
The proper ſpelling of fix 
I. 2. is — /queer, ſee it's ſenſe in the 
Gliſſary : the paſſage's ſenſe is—are 
not you high in my lady's favour ; 
but the e that expreſſes it, 
hath allusion (as the Revisa! ob- 
serves) to the common proverbial 


expreſſion of - getting the length 
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of a perſon's foot, i. e. learning his 
humours, and how to work upon 
them. In I. 5. of this page is ſeen 
the meaning and origin of trench- 
er- knight” in the page before, 1. 
24. j 

„18. 


79 b 
When zeal &c.] We had in p. 
65. a flagrant falſe concord, a verb 
ſingular govern'd of a ſubſtantive 
plural ; this paſſage presents ano- 
ther that's groſſer, — two ſingulars 
govern'd of ſuch a ſubſtantive, and 


a pronoun fingular put in relation 


with it: You aſk, why errors of 
ſuch a magnitude are left in the 
text : — from too juſt a perſuasion 
that they are the poet's own err- 
ors, and the readings authentic : 
tears in one place, and“ contents 
in the other, are both conſider'd as 
ſingulars; and were they both made 
ſo by a deletion of the terminat- 
ing letter that makes them other, 
the result were not bad, — good 
grammar for indifferent rime: the 
firſt can be mended no other way, 
nor is that way eligible which the 
Oxford editor takes with the ſec- 
ond; ſo that, upon the whole, 
tear and content are the readings 
of either place recommended by th- 
is editor, if alteration muſt be. But 
retain or alter contents, the present 
easy change in 1. 20. will appear 
neceſſary to the conſiderer, who 
will find nothing in either preced- 
ing line with which the old read- 
ing Their can come in concord: 
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The whole paſſage is difficult, and 
this paraphrase may not be thrown 
away on it, "When zeal (zeal to 
please) ſtrives to fatiſfy, and the 
wiſh'd ſatiſfaction miſcarries by os» 
ver- eagerneſs of the perſons attem- 
pting it; there, putting them out 
of form mends the form of our 
mirth, when we ſee the great th- 
ings they aim'd at come to noth- 
ing. The comic ſcene that comes 
next is not of ſo little merit that it 
ſhould be printed with ſuch extra- 
vagant careleſsneſs as is ſeen in all 
moderns ; in whom is not a ſingle 
direction to aid a. reader's concep- 
tion how it paſſes, or open even 
the ſenſe of ſome part of it: For 
inſtance; What can any one make 
of Armado's ſpeech at 1. 3o, and 
ſome that follow it, without aid of 
the words that are now ſeen in l. 
26? with them, we apprehend with 
great readineſs — that the converſa- 
tion entreated has been upon the 
ſubject of the deliver'd paper; wh- 
ich the King comments on when 
Armado is gone, and reads out of 
it. 7&8, of the next page: and 
as impoſſible is it to account pro- 
perly for the interruption of Coſt- 
ard in 84, without the other dir- 
ection in 21. of that page: there is 
neceſſity too for diſtinguithing wh- 
at belongs to 'the © Pageant” from 
words out of it, and for directions 
about the entry and retreat of the 
Worthies, which you will look for 
in vain in other copies. 
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80, 13. | 

A bare throw at novem;] A quib- 
bling allusion to a ſhort throw at a 
ſpecies of gaming with dice, pron- 
ounc'd novum, but whose right 
name was (as the Oxford editor gi- 
ves it, and as is given above) Ho- 
vem, from being play'd at by nine 
throwers ; for ſo much may be 
collected with certainty from out 
an old play, intitI'd="Green's Tu 
quoque, where it is alſo ſpelt n9- 
dum: See the School.” The em- 
endation before it came from the 
third modern; who tells us right- 
ly, in his note on Boyet's waggery 
at 1. 23, that the old military ha- 
bit had usually upon the elbow 
and knee a lion's or leopard's head 
in way of ornament. The magni- 
ficent lines of Coſtard, and his br- 
other worthy Nathaniel, are in the 
ſtyle of another old play, intitl'd — 
Sir Clyomon and jr Chlamydes, 
play'd upon by the Poet again in 
his n. n. de the paſſages belong- 
ing to each are enter'd in the af- 
oreſaid repository. «> No represen- 
tation. was frequenter in tapeſtries 
and" painted cloths'than that of the 
Nine Worthies; each diſtinguiſh'd 
by arms, given them by fantaſti- 
cal heralds; those of Alexander 
being (ſay th the third modern, by 
heraldic authority) in a field © Gu- 
les; a Lion, Or, ſeiant in a Chair, 
holding a Battle-axe, Argent.“ Co- 
ſtard's wit on those arms is made 
n plain by the word he 

ol. 1. 
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uses for chair, and the ſepera- 
tion in Ajax; and pointing has 
ſet ſome more of his humour (1, 
32.) in it's full and due light: that 
which comes from Boyet in I. 12. 
is grounded upon deſcriptions of 
Alexander's perſon, found in ſeve- 
ral hiſtories. 
84, 27. 

The party is gone, &c.] Confor- 
mity to the plan we have follow'd 
obliges us to take notice that th- 
ese words, by unaccountable neg- 
ligence of their firſt printer, are 
tack'd to those of Armado in ſtr- 
ange manner, and in that manner 
continu'd down to the third mod- 
ern; Coſtard's ſpeech, before him, 
beginning abſurdly with - Fellow 
Hector. That made by Armado 
higher up, has now a very proper 
addition at 1. 18. found in the firſt 
quarto; the words that follow the 
added ones (v. V. R.“) coming in 
with ſome aukwardneſs in all co- 
pies but that. ., The conſulter of 
that Collection will find too that 
Armado's ſpeech at 1. 5. is better d 
by an addition; and in the page's 
firſt line, ſee a reading that may 
cause ſome ſuſpenſe in him as it 
did in this editor: The quarto rea- 
ding at bottom was not prefer'd to 
that other meerly for a diſplay of 
his criticism; but from thinking, 
that, with this tranſposition, it had 


ſomething more ſpirit ; and alſo 


more agreement with that of the 


next ſpeech, whose /emon” = no 
; | 
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anſwering epithet; add too, that 
the reading prefer'd is one of the 
beſt quarto : the ſufficiency of th- 
ese reasons is left to judgment. On 
the other hand, mention has been 
ſeen of a gilt nutmeg; gilt, as we 
may ſuppose, for it's rarity; and 
with another ſpice, cloves,” ſtuck 
in lemons, making part of the de- 
sert at great tables: *cloven'is a 
wretched pun on those words. Tw O 
conjectural emendations of contig- 
uous paſſages are alſo in that Col- 
leftion, and ſubmitted to judgm- 
ent: but we muſt observe upon one 
of them, (that at 1. 8.) that old ed- 
itions in general ſeem to have gu- 
arded againſt ſuch a correction, by 
putting ſome a colon at gt, 
others a ſemicolon. «> The error in 


85. runs through all the old co- 
pies. 
| 86, 1. 


Mot. True, &c.] The deſigna- 
tion of this ſpeech is by Boy. in 
the firſt quarto; letters that defign 
moſt of Moth's in the former part 
of this play, though his laſt is by 
Page; those that come from Bo- 
yet are defign'd by the name at 
length in all 3 but one for 
many pages: the matter of the ſp- 
ecch is proper only for Moth, For 
who elſe ſhould have knowledge 
of ſuch a ſecret ? and his ſpeaking 
it is for very good purpose; that 
he, Who was (doubtleſs) a favour- 
ite, and has not ſpoke of long time, 


— might finiſh in charaQer, and 
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with as good a graee as the Clown: 
If this is not of validity to eſtabliſh 
Moth the proprietor, * Boy.” muſt 
then be conſtru'd — Boyet, and the 
ſpeech given to him, with all the 
moderns. > good, and the little 
change in 1. 10, join'd to the pun- 
ctuation of that before it, make 
verſe of one ſpeech ; and of ano- 
ther, ſomething that could hardly 
be predicated of it before, that is 
ſenſe: it's ſpeaker is call'd by mo- 
derns—Macard. _. 
D', 29. 

A heavy heart &c.] The editor 
cannot accede to a change of the 
third modern's in this line, though 
ſpecious, admitted by both his ſuc- 
ceflors, and countenanc'd partly by 
a reading in old copies: his word 
(which ſee in the V. R.“) ſeems 
unfit for the Princeſs in her pres- 
ent ſituation; © humble,” taken as 
complimentary, complimenting, (a 
ſenſe which we may certainly put 
on it with leſs violence than com- 
mentators muſt neceſſarily use with 
divers words of this Poet in many 
parts of him) is better ſuited, and 
what follows demands a word of 
that import. «> Another change of 
these editors (part for parts in l. 
32.) is not acceded to neither, fr- 
om opinion that there is ſomething 
ridiculous in perſonizing the ex- 
tream part of time to make it con- 
cord with © forms: the licence of 


Shakeſpeare's ſtyle is ſufficiently 


known; and 'tis apprehended he 
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brings his concord about another 
way, by intending in those expreſ- 
ſfions—T zme, in his extream parts, or 
drawing to his extream, forms fo 
and ſo. . Tis wiſh'd, he could be 
defended as well in another licence 
which he falls into presently at 87, 
19; where we have a ſubject pro- 
pos'd, left immediately for anoth- 
er, and the firſt never reverted to; 
or, in other words, where we have 
an aggregate ſubſtantive (what-m- 
us=hath-ſeem'd-ridiculous) of which 
nothing is predicated: Either ſome- 
thing did or ſhould follow, after 
the ſecond ſubject is paſſ'd, after 
glance; or both the ſubjects muſt 
go, the perfect and the imperfect, 
and © Which" in l. 25. ſucceed im- 
mediately to” intent in 1. 18. wa 
Biron's words in I. 13. are full pr- 
oof of the juſtneſs of the emenda- 
tion before them: which words we 
might interpret a ſort of underhand 
cenſure of ſome the King has been 
using, (which, certainly, have not 
the plainneſs they ſhould have) if 
ſome he uses himſelf did not come 
under the fame cenſure: The page's 
other corrections prove themſelves : 
none are borrow'd except that by 
inſertion, which came from the ſe- 
cond modern originally. 

| 88, 10. 

But more devout &c.] Nothing 
wanted to make a very good ſenſe 
in this line, but the in which the 
Oxford editor gave us; it's reſp- 
cats mean - regards, and it's dev- 


out” — ſerious ; © But more ſerious 
than this have we not been in the 
regards we have pay'd to them,” 
meaning= their love- proffers: ſtr- 
ange nonſenſe is made of it by the 
copies that follow'd the firſt quar- 
to, and ſtranger ſtill by the fifth 
modern. me (at 89, 3.) main- 
tains it's place in all copies, the 
fourth modern's excepted ; who, 
with the next in ſucceſſion, alters 
(without a cause and injuriouſly) 
" flatter” to fetter in l. 12. of that 
page: to flatter up with reſt is — 
to ſooth up with the hopes of reſt; 
ſooth up my now turbulent pafſi- 
ons with the fattering expectation 
of enjoying reſt at laſt in the poss- 
eſſion of your favour. . The lines 
mention'd a while ago in a note to 
54, 17. follow the line refer'd to at 
bottom, and are these: — Berow. 
And what to me my Love? and 
what to me? | Ro/al. You muſt be 

urged too, your ſinnes are rackt. 
[ran R.—] You are attaint with 

ultes ¶ fault 2. F. ] and periu- 
rie: Therefore if you my favour 
meane to get, | A twelve-month 
ſhall you ſpende and never reſt, | 
But ſeeke the weery beddes of peo- 
ple ſicke. reasons for their rejec- 
tion have appear'd in the place 
where they were firſt ſpoke of, and 
their present perusal will furniſh 
others ; for repeatings are not th- 
eir greateſt deformity, but weak- 
neſs or rather downright ſtupidity : 
Biron now appears in his due ſta- 

a 32 2 
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tion, bringing up the rear of these 
love-delinquents : their. ſentences, 
and Armado's ſelf-impos'd ſent- 
ence in 91, breath the air of rom- 
ance, and Armado rivals Quixote 
himſelf. 
„ „ 2. | 
Hola, approach ]] The publiſhers 
of this play were no. changelings ; 
their exit not belying their entry, 
but one ſlovenly negligence reign- 
ing from firſt to laſt : all the anci- 
ent abſurdities, in directions, read- 
ings, form of printing &c, are fol- 
low'd at this conclusion; the miſ- 
plac'd lines, 30 & 29, ſtood un- 
tranſpos'd till the time of the third 


modern; and the word that makes 


Suppliment. 


the burden of Winter ſimilar to 
that of Spring, undiſcover'd till 
now: keel (a word of that bur- 
den at 92, 20.) is explain'd. by no 
editor: the Revrsa/” inclines to — 
cool, the ſenſe of keel (it is ſaid) in 
ſome northern counties; but this 
is going too far for it ; the ſenſe 
found in the © Gloſſary” presents a 
fitter idea, more comic, and expr- 
efl'd in the Poet's manner; namely 
—that of a cookmaid, twirling her 
* pot” about on it's fide, cleaning it 
with her diſh-clout, and ſinging at 
her employment. The form of en- 
ding this play is uncommon, and 
pleasing as is the Song. 


 SUPPLIMENT 
to @ Note in the firſt Part, at p. 175. 


A correſpondence produc'd by the Note refer'd to, with which the 
writer was honour'd. ſome ſmall time after it's firſt appearance, having 
ſet the matter it treats of in ſomething a. new light, it becomes a duty 
with him to make his alter'd ſentiments publick, and the grounds they 
proceed upon. It ſhould. ſeem from expreſſions of the antiquary. Fuller 
in his © Engliſh Wortbiet, to have been the current opinion — that fir 
John Faſtolf of Caſtre (whose Life, parcel of the ſaid correſpondence, 
you will be pleasur'd with ſhortly by permiſſion of the noble compiler) 
was that favour'd. companion of Hal's wildneſſes who makes ſo capital 
a figure in the plays where that matter is introduc'd.: and it ſtrikes the 
writer at present, that he had been brought upon the ſcene in the ſame 
character before the ſaid plays, under the title of Olacaſtle, in which he 
fees allusion to Caſtre ; which Oldcaſtle play is.ſpoke of in the Intro- 
duction, and in divers parts of these Notes: As this name was ambig- 
uQus, and, being otherwise taken, diſhonours a noble memory, (that of. 
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fir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham) Shakeſpeare reverts to Paſtolf :: 
but, having conceiv'd for him a character that would make the painter 
immortal were he author of nothing elſe, and ſenſible (as he muſt 
be) that offence too might be pick'd out of that, he has thought to 
lighten or ſhun it-firſt, by altering the name; (if it be of his altering) 
and next, and principally, by deſcribing as in the laſt ſtage of life one 
who muſt have been at the time in his firſt youth ; a deſcription that 
gives him the appearance of the true fir John's ance/tor, direct or colla- 
teral, which was the writer's idea of him : And with this intended de- 
ception agrees every hiſtorical circumſtance that is with great art thrown. 
into paſſages where this character either ſpeaks or is ſpoken of; one only 
excepted, (that of the place refer'd to) which makes him page to a duke 
of Norfolk at a time when there was. no duke of Norfolk, of the name 
of Mowbray or other, if the party was what he is represented, 1. e. ſixty; 
for, in that caſe, the pageſbip could not have been later than 1360, the 
year in which it is ſaid ot him being the third of the next century: this 
trip in his fiction might happen many ways, the moſt probable being 
this ; — that he has apply'd to his Falſtaff a thing receiv'd by tradition 
concerning the true Faſtolf. From this account it will follow, — that 
Falſtaff is a blended creation ;. imaginary. in part, and in part real, but 
diſpos'd of as he were wholly the former in the two articles of his birth 
and his death: and when a ſubſequent play brings forward a fir John 
Falſtaff, he appears without any marks of the other, and is made a diſ- 
tinct perſon though in fact it were otherwise. To this latter fir John 
great injuſtice is done by Hall and the chroniclers after him, and by 
Shakeſpeare from them : but moſt of all by the poet ; who brings into 
his action the diſgrace and the cause of it, but drops the after-enquiry 
and the reſtor'd honours which his originals ſpeak of; and is in man- 
ner the only good they do ſay of one whom much might be ſaid of, and 
is faid in the Relation that. follows. | 


ANECDOTES 
of fir John Faſtolf of Caſtre in Norfolk, 
whom Shakeſpeare calls — Falſtaff ; 
communicated by Lord Dacre.. 
The family of Faſtolf was of of Edward the 2*. that John Faſt- 


great antiquity in Norfolk and Su- olf purchaſ'd Caſtre, from whom 
folk ; but it was not till the 296. deſcended John Faſtolf Eſq; who 
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marry'd Mary lady Mortimer wi- 
dow of fir Thomas Mortimer of 

Attleborough in Norfolk and dau- 
ghter of Nicholas Park Eſq; by 
whom he had one ſon, John, the 
famous fir John Faſtolf, and a dau- 
ghter, Margaret, marry'd to a kn- 
ight of the name of Branche (a 
good family in the fame county) 
but don't appear to have left any 
iſſue: the aforeſaid John Faſtolf 
Eſq; muſt have dy'd at lateſt be- 
fore the end of Richard the ſec- 
ond's reign, for Mary his widow 
marry'd a third time to John Fare- 
well of Cowling in Suffolk Eſq; 
who dy'd the ſecond of Henry the 
4: this John Faſtolf Eſq; was 
bury'd in the chapel of St. Nicho- 
las in Yarmouth near Caſtre, and 
the aforeſaid Mary his wife in the 
church of Attleborough, for whom 
fir John Faſtolf her ſon ordered by 
his will that a tomb ſhould. be e- 
rected in the faid church, with an 
image of latten according to her 
degree, with her anceftors' arms 
and those of her three huſbands; 
ſhe dy'd the ſeventh of Henry the 

th 


Sir John Faſtolf her fon was 
born in 1279 the third of Kichard 
the 2“: Fuller, in his © Engliſh 
Worthies,” ſays that he was in his 
minority a ward of fohn duke of 
Bedford, afterwards regent of Fr- 
ance : In the tenth of Henry the 
4, being then only an eſquire, he 
was in Ireland; where he marry'd 
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Milicentia ſecond daughter and co- 
heireſs of Robert lord Tibetot, and 
widow of fir Stephen Scroop ſe- 
cond ſon of fir John Scroop lord 
high treasurer of England, to wh- 
om the ſaid Milicentia and her ſiſ- 
ter were wards; on which mar- 
riage, fir John Faſtolf bound him- 
ſelf to her truſtees in a bond of 
{ 1000 to pay her yearly in her 
chamber FL 100 a year during her 
life; which, by the by, ſhews the 
antiquity of pin- money. He was 


34. years of age at Henry the fif- 


th's acceſſion to the crown: In the 
ſecond of Henry tb. he was ret- 
ain'd by indenture the 18, of June 
to ſerve the king in France with 
10. men at arms and 30. archers; 
and when Harfleur was taken the 
ſame year, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant thereof by the earl of Dor- 
ſet; and was knighted the 29". of 
January following, and had the 
manor and demesnes of Firteuſe 
near Harffeur then granted to him 
during his life, for his good ſer- 
vices :” He was present at the bat- 
tle of Agincourt ; where he ſigna- 
liz'd himſelf, with others, by tak- 
ing the duke of Alengon prisoner : 
In the fixth of Henry 5. he was 
ordered to ſteze the caſtle of Beck- 
eſpine, and had that caſtle and it's 
demesnes granted to him in ſpeci- 
al tail: In 1420. he was at the 


fiege of Monſtereau, and in the 


next year at that of Meaux en Brie. 
After the demise of Henry 5*, in 
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January 1422. the town of Meu- 
lant being ſurprized, John duke 
of Bedford then regent, with fir 
John Faſtolf then great maſter of 
his houſhold and ſeneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, lay'd fiege to that place 
and retook it: In the next year, 
after relieving of the caſtle of Cra- 
vent, fir John was conſtituted lieu- 
tenant of Normandy, for the king 
and the regent, in the baillywicks 
of Roan, Evreux, Alengon, and 
the countries beyond the Seine, 
and governor of the counties of 
Anjou and Mayne, and at the bat- 
tle of Verneuil was made a knight 
banneret under his own banner ; 
and about 3. months after he lay'd 
ſiege to and took the caſtle of Jen- 
nage in Mayne, as in September 
1425. he did Beaumont le viſc- 
omte, and then alſo took the caſtle 
of Sillie le Guillem, which after- 
wards gave him the title of baron ; 
and in the ſame year took likewise 


the caſtles of St. Oen and Gravel: 


and about this time was created 
knight of the garter; and on the 
25, of February, the fifth of Hen- 

öh, a commuſſion was directed 
to fir John Robeſart to inſtall him 
by his proctor, wherein his great 
ſenſe, valour, and experience in 
arms are mention'd. In 1426. the 
lord Talbot was conſtituted gover- 
nor of Anjou and Mayne, and for 
this purpose fir John Faſtolf was 
remov'd to another place of com- 


mand; which in all probability 


might be the original of ſuſpici- 
ons, emulations, and competitions 
between them, which were never 
reconciled : On the 20". of Octo- 
ber 1429. he perform'd an action 
of that bravery and conduct as can 
ſcarcely be parallel'd, in the victo- 
ry he gain'd at the battle of the 
herrings ; (ſo call'd because a great 
quantity of that fiſh, it being lent, 
was carrying to the Engliſh who 
beſieged Orleans) where with 1500 
Engliſh, under the fatigue of a 
march encumber'd with the charge 
of a large quantity of provisions, 
he gain'd a compleat victory over 
9. or 10. thousand of the enemy 
who attack'd them under the con- 
duct of perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, viz. Charles de Bourbon eld- 
eſt ſon of the duke de Bourbon, 
the conſtable of Scotland, &c. kill- 
ing 1500 of them on the ſpot wi- 
thout the loſs of a ſingle ſoldier of 
reputation ; and fir John brought 
his convoy ſafe the next day to the 
camp before Orleans. The ſiege of 
Orleans being raised the 8. of 
May following, by the wonderful 
turn affairs took in favour of the 
French after the appearance of Joan 
of Arc, commonly call'd the maid 
of Orleans, Charles the 70, to im- 

rove this ſucceſs, ſummon'd the 
nobleſſe of all the provinces which 
acknowledg'd his authority, and 
they attending him in great num- 
bers with a body of 6000 men, he 
put them under the command of 
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the duke of Alen gon who was juſt 
Tanſom'd ; the conſtable. came up 
at the ſame time with a corps of 
1200 Brettons, and these forces 
being daily ſtrengthen'd with freſh 
ſupplies found little reſiſtance in 
the places they attack d, the Eng- 
1iſh troops being diſperſ'd into gar- 
riſons: Jargeau was carry'd b 

ſtorm, and the earl of Suffolk ta- 
ken prisoner; Mehun and Baug- 
ency had the ſame fate; Talbot, 
Scales, and Faſtolf, though join'd 
by ſome forces ſent by the regent 
from Paris, not thinking them- 
ſelves ſtrong enough to attempt it's 
relief: As ſoon as the French were 
maſters of Baugency, they march'd 
-after the enemy's army and over- 
took it on the 18. of June near 
Patay: the Engliſh generals would 
willingly have declin'd a battle till 
their men were recover'd of the 
general conſternation into which 
the confident pretences and the 
wonderful ſucceſs of the Pucelle 
had thrown them ; but there was 
no remedy, and the event prov'd 
ſuch as might naturally be expect- 
ed when a body of men full of fe- 
ars is attack'd by a brave and in- 
trepid enemy: the Engliſh troops 
were in ſuch aftoniſhment when 
the action was going to begin, that 
they forgot to pitch the ſtakes with 
which they were provided to guard 
againſt the enemy's cavalry, and 
ran away ſhamefully at the firſt on- 
ſet; Faſtolf, after endeayouring in 
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vain to rally them, was forc'd to 


make the beſt retreat he could, and 
had afterwards an opportunity of 
fully juſtifying his conduct on this 
occasion; the disaſter arising purely 
from the panic terror which the 
Pucelle had ſpread among the ſol- 
diers, as the duke of Bedford re- 
lated the affair three years after in 
a ſpeech to the parliament of Eng- 
land: there were two thousand 
kill'd in the field; the lords Tal- 
bot, Scales, and Hungerford, ſir 
Thomas Rempſton and other gen- 
tlemen of note were taken prison- 
ers: This account of the action is 
taken verbatim from Carte's H 
tory of England;“ who is certainly 
the beſt inform'd, and (when par- 
ty is out of the queſtion) the moſt 
accurate perhaps of all our hiſto- 


rians: And Rapin's account is to 


the ſame purpose; adding, that the 
French had 1io000 men and the 
Engliſh only 6000. No antient hi- 
ſtot ian mentions that the duke of 
Bedford, in cenſure of ſir John 
Faſtolf's conduct in this battle, 
depriv'd him of the garter; and 
Hall and Holinſhed who do fo, 
add, that after an examination of 
the charge, the garter was reſtor'd 
to him 2 apparent cause of good 
excuſe againſt the mind of the lord 
Talbot, between whom and fir 


John, as has been before hinted, 
there was probably an old grudge: 


and the black book of the order of 
the garter conſtantly after menti- 
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ons, in the ſame manner as it does 
in regard to the other knights, his 
presence at or abſence from the 
feaſts of St. George and chapter of 
the garter till his death: and it is 
the greateſt degree of evidence that 
the duke of Bedford was fully con- 
vinc'd that fir John's conduct at 
this battle of Patay was irreproach- 
able, as he continu'd him grand 
maſter of his houſhold, and after- 
wards employ'd him in military 
and civil adminiſtrations of the 
higheſt importance: for in 1430. 
he conſtituted him his lieutenant 
in Caen, as being a perſon of vi- 
gilence and experience in warrs.“ 
In the eleventh of Henry 6, he 
went into France in the company 
of this regent ; and was ſoon after 
ſent one of the ambaſſadors to the 
council of Baſil, and was one of 
those appointed to treat-of a final 
or temporary peace with the adv- 
erſary of France; (viz. Charles 7", 
ſo call'd by the Engliſh) and in 
1432. he, with the lord Willough- 
by, commanded the army which 
aſſiſted the duke of Bretagne ag- 
ainſt the duke of Alengon ; and in 
the fourteenth of Henry 6. was a- 
gain one of the ambaſſadors to con- 
clude a peace with the adverſary of 
France : in this year the regent 
dy'd; and which is the fulleſt pr- 
oof of his confidence in our kn- 
ight, he conſtituted him one of the 
executors of his laſt will: But leſt 
it 2 be imagin'd that this re- 
ol. I. 
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gent might be any ways partial to 
fir John, this will be obviated by 
the grant of the ſucceeding regent, 
Richard duke of York, — a perſon 
in underſtanding and abilities per- 
haps inferior to none of his time,— 
of twenty pounds per annum to fir 
John in the nineteenth of Henry 
Gm, the next year after this Rich- 
ard had the regency of France; 
which grant is expreſſ d to be pro 
notabili et laudabili ſervicio ac bono 
concilio &c: to this inſtrument the 
{aid duke's ſeal in red wax was af- 
fix'd ; and 'twas, when Sandford 
publiſh'd his "Genealogical Hiſtory,” 
in the posseſſion of Paſton 
earl of Yarmouth, whose anceſtor 
John Paſton fir John Faſtolf made 
his heir. Nor was fir John Faſt- 
olf leſs eminent in a civil capacity 
than in his military one, his mun- 
ificence being very extenſive : He 
was an encourager of learning in 
general by his benefactions, and a 
patron and Mecznas to learned men 
in particular: He was in his life- 
time a conſiderable benefactor to 
Maudlin college Oxford, for wh- 
ich his name is commemorated in 
the anniverſary ſpeech; and though 
the college cannot give the parti- 
culars at large, 'tis certain that the 
boar's head in Southwark (which 
now retains that name, though di- 
vided into tenements yielding { 
150. a year) and Caldecot manor 
in Suffolk were part of the lands 
he gave; and Lovingland in that 
4 A 
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county, as tis conjectur'd, was an- 
other part: he bequeath'd a large 
ſum to the univerſity of Cambridge 
for rebuilding the ſchools of phil- 
oſophy and law, as appears by the 
proctors book. He built the ſouth 
aile of the abbey church of St. Ben- 
net at Holme in Norfolk anew fr- 
om the ground, all of free-ſtone ; 
with a curious and arch'd vault, (as 
William Worceſter records, who 
was his herald and ſervant) fifty 
eight paces long and eleven broad; 
and alſo the chappel of St. Mary, 
of free-ſtone, in the abbey of St. 
Bennet aforeſaid: A ſhort time be- 
fore his death he founded a college 
of prieſts in his manſion. houſe of 
Caſtre, wherein were ſeven prieſts; 
and alſo an hoſpital therein for ſe- 
ven poor men. He was bountiful 
to the officers of arms, then held 
in much regard, as is mention'd in 
a manuſcript of Vincent's in the 
heralds' office. William Worceſ- 
ter, juſt mention'd, (who was, for 
the age he liv'd in, an able anti- 
quary, physician, and aſtronomer) 
in 1432, at fir John's inſtance, co- 
mpos'd a treatise on aſtronomy ; and 
Peter Baſſet (whose character may 
be conſulted in Bale; and who was 
of an honourable family, and of 
the bed - chamber to king Henry 
the 5*. whom he conſtantly at- 


tended) records, that fir John was 
a patron of learning and induſtry : 
William Worceſter was, in his 


youth, ſupported in his ſtudies at 
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Hart-Hall, Oxford, by his bounty : 
And to him, Jeoffry Boleyne, — in 
1457, lord mayor of London and a 
knight, anceſtor of queen Anne 
Boleyne, — ow'd his rise in great 
measure; whereof he preserv'd fo 
grateful a remembrance, that, in a 
letter to John Paſton Eſq; fir John's 
executor, he calls fir John his ma- 
ſter” thrice in the ſaid letter, h- 
ich relates to a promise fir John 
had made him, that he ſhould have 
the refusal of the manor of Gunt- 
on for a reasonable price. Caxton, 
our firſt reſpectable printer, in 
1481, only twenty three years af- 
ter the death of fir John, printed a 
tranſlation of Tully de ſenefute” in 
Engliſh ; which is there ſaid to 
have been tranſlated © by the ordi- 
nance and desire of the noble an- 
cient knight fir John Faſtolf bana- 
ret of the county of Norfolk, liv- 
ing the age of fourſcore years, ex- 
ercising the warrs in the royame of 
France and other countries for the 
defence and univerſal welfare of 
both royames of England and Fr- 
ance by 4o. years enduring ; the 
fayt of arms haunting, and admini- 
ſtring juſtice and politick govern- 
ance under three kings, that is to 
wote, H. 4, H. 5, H. 6: and was 
governour of the dutchey of An- 


jou, and countey of Mayne, &c. 


&c. In a collection of ſeveral mat- 
ters relating to the wars of France, 
by the ſon of the aforeſaid William 
Worceſter, dedicated to king Ed- 
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ward the 4, and now in manuſ- 
cript in Bennet college library, are 
ſeveral political advertisements re- 
lating to the grand articles of peace 
and war, composed at ſundry times 
by John Faſtolf knight banaret ; 
which, as the author remarks, had 
they been observed, ſeveral miſc- 
arriages had been prevented : and 
mentions, that his father was 44. 
years in his reverend maſter fir 
John's ſervice in the warrs. There 
is in the college of arms a manuſ- 
cript which treats of the wars in 
France, written by the aforeſaid 
Peter Baſſet, and compiled by the 
direction of fir John Faſtolf not 
long before his death. In the 32“. 
of Henry the ſixth, fir John was 
ſo old and infirm, as is recorded in 
the black book of the garter, that 
he could not travel on foot or on 
horſe-back without the greateſt ha- 
zard of his health, and therefore 
his abſence at that chapter was ex- 
cused as it was for the reſt of his 
life. Being arriv'd to the age of 
eighty, he was ſeiz'd with a hec- 
tic fever and an aſthma; under wh- 
ich he labour'd ſeveral months, and 
dy'd on St. Leonard's feaſt 1459, 
and was bury'd in the abbey of St. 
Bennet at Holme in Norfolk. His 
executors were John Paſton Eſq; 
his cousin, (whom in his will he 
expreſſes to have a ſingular truſt 
in, and loved above all others; and 
to whom he ſeems to have left the 


bulk of his eſtate, particularly his 
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manor of Caſtre: which John Pa- 
ſton was ſon and heir of fir Willi- 
am Paſton the judge, and anceſtor 
of the earls of Yarmouth not long 
ſince extin&) fir William Yelver- 
ton the judge, William Jenney ſer- 


jeant at law, Thomas Howes clerk, 


and William Worceſter his herald, 
who wrote memoirs of fir John's 
life, now in manuſcript in Corpus 
Chriſti college Cambridge : These 
executors, according to fir John's 
directions in his will, beſtowed vaſt 
ſums in charity; Thomas Howes 
aforeſaid, confeſſor to fir John, had 
about Z 4000. to lay out in repairs 
and ornaments of churches and re- 
ligious houses: ſir John left the 
earl of Wiltſhire a legacy of twen- 
ty ſeven pounds, and two pots of 
filver weighing twelve ſcore and 
thirteen ounces; and to the earl of 
Salisbury, a hundred ſixty five po- 
unds. Sir John's ſeat at Caſtre was 
a noble ſtrong pile, built round a 
court; the ruins of which are till 
remaining, about three miles from 
Yarmouth : the great tower on the 
north weſt angle was above an 100. 
feet high; and the hall, according 
to the aforeſaid Worceſter's acc- 
ount, was 59 feet long and 28 feet 
wide: The college aforemention'd, 
founded by fir John, was built ro- 
und another court adjoining to the 
caſtle: he alſo built a houſe for his 
residence when at Yarmouth ; and 
a royal place in Southwark, as it is 
term'd in a manuſcript of Vinc- 
4 A2 
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ent's in the heralds' office. Sir 
John Faſtolf's arms were — Quart- 
erly, or and azure, on a bend, 
gules, three croſs croſſelets bot- 
one, or: (from which croſſelets, 
M-. Anſtis imagines, that, accord- 
ing to the usage of those times 
which delighted in jeux de mots, his 
herald Worceſter had the title of 
—botoner ; being commonly ſtiled, 
William Worceſter a/as botoner) 
his creſt was a plume of feathers, 
argent, on a wreath azure and or; 
which, till within these few years, 
remained carved on the arch of a 
bow - window at Caſtre, together 
with his arms ſurrounded by the 
garter; the arch &c. is exhibited 
in Mr. Anſtis's treatiſe of the gar- 
ter: in the church of Blickling in 


Norfolk, which manor once bel- 


ong'd to ſir John, were alſo his 
arms within the garter: In M'. 
Groſſe's Views of ancient Engliſh 
Ruins,” lately publiſh'd, are two 
views of the caſtle of Caſtre. . The 
family of Faſtolf ſeems to have en- 
ded in fir John: By an inquisition 
iſſu'd after his death to know what 
lands he held, it appear'd, that, 
beſides the manor of Caſtre, he 
dy'd posseſſ'd of 18. manors in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 3. in York- 


ſhire, and one in Wiltſhire, whose 
uncouth names tis needleſs to ſet 
down. - \ 

John lord Beauchamp of Pow- 
ick, (a perſon of eminence in the 
reign of king Henry 6b; who was 
knight of the garter, juſtice of So- 
uth Wales, and ſometime lord high 
treasurer of England) many years 
after ſir John Faſtolf's death ſhew- 
ed a particular regard and remem- 
brance of him in his will, made 
the fifteenth of Edward the 4*; 
where he orders, that, in a chaunt- 
ry he thereby founded for the ſouls 
of himſelf and his family, the ſoul 
of fir John Faſtolf ſhould eſpecially 
be pray d for.” Camden alſo in his 
Britannia, when he mentions Ca- 
ſtre, ſays, © Caſtor ſedes quondam fuit 
Jobannis Faſtolf militis celeberrimi. 


Note, The foregoing Anecdotes 
were chiefly extracted from M. 
Anſtis's treatiſe of the Order of 
the Garter,” and the reverend M“. 
Parkins's ſuppliment to Blomf- 
ield's © Hiſtory of Norfolk; — in 
both which works, the authorities 
for every thing that is aſſerted are 
carefully placed at the bottom of 
each page; — and from Tanner's 
Bibliotheca Britannica.“ 
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ERRATA 


in the 


Text of these Plays. 


— 


— 


Henry V.] It, 1. to imbare. 15, 
25. ſubjet | As 18, 16. imperial; 
22, 6. you, hoſteſs; 28, 23. rej- 
oice at, 39, 7. afoot; 40, 13. could 
48, 28. coranto's; 55, 1. him — we 
D', 21. Conſiable 60, 8. ſteel, 61, 
16. ghoſts. D*, *+ Inveſting 74. inſ. 
"ey, Note. 83, 10. ſtop'd, 100, 22. 
tenours 103, 32. then yours 104, 
22. that you 107. ** ros'd 108, 2. 
Bartholmew- D', 30. Henry, 

See too, NOTES upon — 10, 42; 
27, 313 28, 193 35» 173 70, 33 
& 79, 15. 


1. Henry VI. 118, 5. Engliſb, 27, 
13. endamage 37, 18. droops 39, 
10 Clarence, 40, 28. prison 45, 27. 
Or I 77, 3. Mareſhal 80, 12. dr- 
oopin 

See too, NOTES upon 18, 5; 23, 
18; 59, 19; & 64, 27. | 


2. Henry VI.] 3, 14. represent ; 
4, 3. lend'ſt D', inf. * lends 8, 26. 
We'll quickly 19, 16. bags|Are 22, 
32. While we be 23, 11. ban-dogs 
27, 20. Medice, 36, 9. can not 39, 


22. face | With envious looks, 54, 
4. men* 61, 11. Look, on 67, 17. 
to Joy 70, 17. Gentlemen. 77, 4. 
faith, 82, 7. SAY, 92, 5. that joy'd 
96, 9. vanquiſh'd 100, 28. Son; 
102, 32. reave 105, 23. and thy 

See too, NOTES upon — 79, 63 
91, 8; 100, 93 101, 29; & 102, 


14. 


3. Henry VI.] 35, 5. baſe- born 
56, 16. deſp'rately D', 21. And cry 
65, 28. Edward's 66, 19. abuſe* 
72, 28. OXFORD, SOMERSET. 
84, 25. Should not 

See too, NOTES upon — 35, 6; 
39, 16; & 46, 8. 


Henry VIII.] 6, 28. aboded q, 
14 & 15. treas nous D*, 32. count- 
cardinal 10, 28. Serjeant 12, 7. 
Others 15, 10. rav'nous D', 24. be- 
lieve, 16, 23. Than 17, 29. ſov- 
reignty. 20, 19. ſhrewd 27, 15. 
chamber? 36. pitch 39, 31. Lady. 
60, 8. can not 61, 32. ſtoln 62, 1. 
cause 66, 23. heaven 80, 24. ve 
there; 91, 30. gladding 92, 22. Be 


Errata. 


gone. 110, 9. A moſt un- 
See too, NOTES upon — 5, 243 
12, 1; 18, 12; & 55, 2. 


Julius Cæsar.] 4, 6. is —the q, 
11. can not 11, 32. and Train. 13, 
17 & 19. too. 20, 16. then, I know, 
21, 5. gait; 22, 32. diſjoins 38, 7. 
yerns D'. 16. 56% 40, 25. Trebo- 
nius; 41, 29. Antony and Trebon- 
ius, 42, 5. Caſca, 46, 7. presently. 
56, 14. It will 61, 24. It's no 69, 
14. be'ſt 84, 16. What, Pin- D', 
20. envenomed, 87, 16. Ear. 

See too, NOTES upon, 3; 51, 
30; & 78, 17. 


King John.] 6, 25. emperor, 12, 
13. ſay, - 33, 22. This news 34, 30. 
Kings, 42, 6. Will't 45, 30. men's 
48, 15. can not D', 18. belie 51, 
31. ev'lly 54. 12. How now, 59, 
24. Why, then, 60, 3. Hubert. 
61, 3o. April, 63, 8. PETER. 64, 
9. dang rouſly: 70, 19. Truſt 73, 
2. miniſter'd, 75, 11. remember- 
ance: 76, 10. What D', 19. earth- 
quake 83, 27. right! 

See too, NOTES upon-—q, 20; 25, 
7 3 49, 10; 76, 21; 84,0; & 85, 
23. 


King Lear.] 3, 16. undone, 6, 
21. Return 11, 19. Burgundy, 18, 
29. diſpleasure; 25, 23. they'll not 


32, 8. deliver'd 38, 25. I'd 39, 11. 
know'ſt 40, 17. I'll 48, 17. fall'n 
D', 19.0' my 58, 5. pities D', 21. 
head has any : 62, 22. that. 66, 17, 
he is 68, 12. muſt repent 69, 25. 
Look, where he ſtands and glares f! 
Wanteſt thou eyes] At trial, ma- 
dam ? 78, 9. go'ſt? 79, 11. Tom at 
once: D', 12. dumbneſs; 83, 10. 
here. go, 16. fall'n, 96, 25. gait, 
97, 1. foins. 99, 31. perdu! 101, 
22. Will't 116, 26. You're D', 
29. deſp'rately 

See too, NOTES upon = 13, 23 
18, 29; 49, 12; 60, 14; & 67, 


28. 


Love's Labour's lot.) 10, 1. ſir, 
13, 16. epitheton, 19, 15. ſeem' th 
24, 9. may | Make 25, 1. ſtay th- 
anks- D', 15 & 17. She's 26, 6. ſe- 
v'ral 29, 1. flow-gaited: D', 8. 
You're 31, 25. Latin 34, 1. ROS- 
ALINE, 35, 25. I've a 37, 8. de- 
ceiv'd, D', 21. Thou'ſt D', 24. 
Who's the ſhooter ? who's the 42, 
19. vede, 43, 18. 'tyred 44, 31. Sit 
46, 1. weep.—51, 24. my lord, 52, 
24. ſov'reignty 59, 32. beſcech 71, 
30. Therefore, 72, 1. vailing D', 
21. thither? 75, 24. ſilken 77, 24. 
. 80, 10. You're 
89, 2. expiration 92, 16, foul, 

See too, NOTES upon — 22, 143 
36, 10; 41, 15; & 63, 31. 


YARTOUS READINGS 


then this 1*. F.— 
. Then doth F'. r. 
29. After the function . 


10, 8. who uſurpt 1“. F.— 


in 
HENRY V. 
12. fields 10. F. 11. find his F'. r. 
4» 4+ Monarches 25. F. ſhewes 1*. F.— 
11. receding 12. Though in 1*, F.— 
30. poſſeſſions O. 13. as th' Heire F'. r. 
5, 25. currance 1“. F. Lady Inger, 4. 
6, 5. caſe 11. Act T. w. 29. untill this 45. p.— 
7. 27. ſpeake 1*. F. | upon this 2*. F. r. 
8, 14. that they 1", F.— II, 1. imbace 4. a. b. 
15. ſtop us 4. embrace 4“. c. p. 
25. our ſleeping 1“. F.— 3. May we 4“ 
30. wrongs 1“. F. 6. the man dyes F.. r. 
9, 1. For we 1“. F.— 7. Noble Lord 4. 
3. fin in bap- 4. 10. Grandſires Tombe 1*, F.— 
5. Which owe your lives, 15. Whileſt 4. | 
your faith and ſervices 4”. 17. F orraging blood 4“. a. b. 
* the blood 47. c. 
9. In terram &c. This line is 19. full power of 4. p.— 
not in the 4. p. o. 12, 4. field 2, F. r. p. t. w. 
10. No female ſhall 4, 18. ſneakers 4. 
14. owne writers 4. 31. 1 a 
15. lies in . pi” 13, 7. ousy bottom 
20, lives 4. 8. ſhipleſſe treaſurie. . 


. Biſh. Ely. But there's F. 
r. p. t. o. 


To ſpoyle and . r. o. 


curſt F. p. 


21. 


Henry V. 


Whilſt 4". 


27, true: not in the 1", F.— 


14. 2. 
6. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

16. 

20. 
3 
22. 


1 


23, 7. 


F.— 
can take, and 1". F.— 
. Barbaſom 4. 

. Couple a gorge F. r. 


ſort. 4'. t. w. 

buddes 1". F.— 

Maieſties F*. 

Maſons 4. 1. F. 

lading up 4. 

caning Drone 4. 
Come to 1“. F.— 

ſeveral not in the 15. F.— 
ſtreames meet in one ſalt 


ea 1 F. 
acts at once O. 


And in F. r. 
. thrice ſuch powers 1". F.— 
.— goares 1-H 


a paper Epitaph . 


. Amb. May't please your 


1 . 


. our ſpirit is 4. 

As is our F. 

. your ſtudy 4. 

„ ſhall be 4. 

For this have we laid by 


our 4. 


. are it un- 2. F. 
. check the 4. | 
; 3 name, F'. r. p. 


ew thy valor, and put 


defie thee F*.— 


enough to go to. F.. r. 
thy noſe . p.— 
. Nym. I ſhall &c. This ſp- 


eech is not in the 1", F.— 
that the 1*. F. 


g. come of 1. F. 
24, 6. 
8. Do you not thinke the 


-» 


kind not in the . p.— 


power we beare with us, | 
Will make us conquerors 
in the field of France? | 
Maſha. No &c. 4. 


Kuni. True: thoſe 1“. F.— 
. Sir, not in the 4. p.— 


And not in the 4*. p.— 


And I my 1”. F.— 


Lords 2*. F. 


. have fo F. 


cowarded and not in the . 


. turne upon your 4”. p. t. o. 
. him mot in the 1*. F. 

. ſtand off 2*. F.— 

. blacke and white 1*. F.— 
and no mur- 2*. F. 

. of Thomas Lord F. r. p· 

. three not in the 1. F. 


beginning 2*. F.— 


. Chriſtome 1". F.— 

. at the turning 1". F.— 
and talk of floures 4", 
. 

. and they were as cold as 


any ſtone; not in the 10. 
To. | 


. up-peer'd, and 10. F. 

. on Sack 4. 

Boy. And of /. w. 

29. Deules 1“. F. 

31, 6. 

. world F. r. 
1 1 

. 4 But let 4“. 


in Hell. 1“. F. 
fatally ne- O. 


ſhow 47. a. 


cauſes 2. F.— 2 


34» 


35» 


40, 2. 


26. 
41, 11. 
44, 3 


17. 
45» 


14. Y 


1. 


14. 


18.1 
16. Therefore great King 1“. 


Henry V. 


. hunted W. 

mounting fire T.— 

. heroic R.— 

runs fear'd be- (i. e. frigh- 


ted) 
this Engliſh . 
these Engliſb 


. a thing . 

brother England 4. p.— 
King. If not, what 4. 
heads 4". 

Turning the 1“. F.— 
the privy Maidens F.. r. 
ſaith my 4. 

ſo hot an anſwer of it 1“. 51, 


1 


faire returne, F'. r. 
. the Paris F*. r. 

. Lover 1. Fi 

. muſters 4. 

that you F*. r. 

. If we 4. 


height. On you 2*, F.— 
Nobliſh 1*. F. (/. Nob- 
leſſe) | 

Flu. Up to the breach, 
you Dogges; avaunt you 
Cullions. 1“. F.— 


Mynes are not 2. F.— 
ard F. 2. 

parley weele ad- 4. 

in games 2. F. 
headly 1. F. ( f. deadly.) 
headdy 2*. F. 

Succours 1“. F.— 

yet not F'. r. p. t. o. 


Vol. I. 


48, 
50, 


carryed it three mile, and 52, 


53» 


19. 


10. 
12. 

6. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


* LY 
defenſive now . 
whence P.— 


in diſdaine 4*. 


ſervices 1*, F.— 


an whom I 4. 

live: F*.. 

living 1*..F.—| power D'. 
doe as gallant F. r. 

Gow. How do 4. 

Flew. His name is ancient 


Flu. Here is the man. 1“. 


2 


. his eyes F'. 


mutability, and variation: 
n 

rowles: in good truth, the 
Poet makes a moſt excel. 
lend deſcription of it: For- 
tune is an excellent Mor- 
all. 1.5. 


. muſt he be 4. 


A damned death . 1“. F. 
For packs of pettie price 


41 
execution —diſcipline F'. 


B16 £0 
Flew. By Jeſus hee is ut- 
ter as prave. words upon 
the. bridge, As you ſhall: 
deſire to ſee 4. 

returne to 4. 

in the 67% F. 


. in the phraſe 1", F. 
turned P.— 
. horride Sute of. 15. F. 


partition . 
bene great, Very —_— 
4. B. 


bly great : but for owne 
parts, like you now, I th- 
inke we have loſt 4. 

20. Levity F*. 

21.  gentleft—ſooner ids 
£4, 25 in heart, 4. 
55, 12. your Maieſtie 4, 
36, 14. other beaſts you may call 
jades. W. 


57, 4. Well, Me well 2“. F. 


18. weares his owne F. r. 
59, 24. fellowers 2. F. 


50, 4. dares P.— 


10. ſhrowdly 1. 
62, 31. paine 2. F. 
63. 20. Pp. Ke ve la? 0 
32, my not in tbe F. r 
heart - ſtring 15. F.— 22 
64, 20. lewer . a. b. lower 45. c. 
30. hear 15. F.— 
66, 12. Then I would „ 
67, I, in Batt- 2. F.- 
4. who to 1“. F. 

GB, 12. 3. Soul. I faith be faies 
true: Every maus fault on 
his owne head, I would 
nat have the king anſwere 
for me, | Yet I intend to 

8 _ luftly. 1 4. 

oration 15 
R Wilt it 20. F. 
26. 1 "7h 
it; Hiperio 1 | 
2. 5: 2 P'. 
Verlat 1“. F. 
$5 Os 6. againſt . E. 
FL exception R. 28. hands 
29. dropping the hides 1. F. 
t. W. 


14 Henry V. 


74. 32. 
75. 24 


N 


22. 


22. 


fam'd 20. F. r. 
this feaſt, . 
not not in the 1 


ſo bale, . 


whiles F*. r. 

. Couze? F. r. 

. helpe, could fight this 
Royall battaile 1“. F.— 

. abundant . 

. Craſing 

. Breake F. r. p. o. 

. we will not 1". F.— 

. for they O. 

. my bones 4 

. And as Bats 4. 

. Monſier Fer. . 

28. M. Fer. 10. F. - 

. know, what's French] For 
fer 5. 

commande a vous dire que 
IO uu, A". F. 

vous 


. 


i. 


12. Frenchman 
pray 1“. F. 


20. Mort Hom we F.. 


„. 


promets 2. F. 


Were ſan 2, F. r. 


5 intonbe Ns F. 

. Ain“ 2. 7 

.cur . 

hy . -Sagve of 
4. fo wofull a 2 F. r. p. 
5. the ſong is 25. F. r. p. o. 


29. us flye in 21. F. r. 


82, 1. Whilſt a 1% 
a baſe flave F.. r 


2. contaminated F. —. 
3. us, right us 4 


. honour — 4. 


\ 


Henry V. 
24. all haſted ore . a. b. * 


baſted ) 
never ending 4 
And all F'. r. Tor all 
'tis alike as F*. 
. an end mXot in the F'.— 


4. Alexander kild his F'.— 


6. iudgements, turn'd away 


3 

And ride unto 4 

. Will they do 4. 

a _ Her- 21. F. r. * t. 


; thavefote: 4. 
. Wealchmen there was do 
good 4. 


. Countrymen 1 

. Good F*. 
Herald 4* 

. literatured F'. r. 

. agreev'd 2. F.— 

is ſtrike 4. 

this was F*.— 

witneſſes and teſtimonies 


4. W 2 
Twas me, P.— 


„F. 


2. 
91, _ bitter words 4*. 
5. my Lord, F.— 
13. Had you bene as ſee- 
med, I had made ao off- 
ence. | Therefore I beſeech 
wy grace to pardon me. 
92, 24. Duke Alenſen 
Anthonio 20. F. . 
93. 3. King. O God, 27. F. p.— 
11. goe me 17. F. 


9. Ves in my . 


23. And then F.— 


happy 
and bein 8 not in the 1". 


5 
men F*.— 


F. 


: — Wives, . 
of ant P. 

. contention F'. r. 

. Gow. Here a comes, . 
. of reconing. 4. 

. huswife F*.— 

of a malady F..r. 

- JC FLL 


6. theſe cage ſcarres F. 


5 Heppity by 
dat me fall | Love . 
France is yours 4. 

. as pleaſe . 


. both, and equal 

. curſenary 4. a. b. 
curſelary F*. 

you not in the 2. F. r. 


P- O. 


. 


turns 


. then mot in the 1. F. 
. make 2. F. 


1. Henry VI. 


— —_—_—_—_—_— - — 


FARIOUS READINGS 


an 


NR Y VI. 


. 


40, 


11, 
42, 


. With it's beams P.— 

. Verſe 2*. F.— 

. moiſtned eyes 10. F. 

. loſt? and is 24. F. r. 
man ot in the 1. F. 


. Awake, away, Engl- 2“. 
F | 


. Nealed 20. F. 
„take mot in the 2. F. r. 
. he flew. P.— 

. All their whole 
Talbot Talbot! P.— 

. with her chief T. w. 

. take my leave 1*. F. 

. REL. Let's &c. 


This line 
is got out of it's place in the 


2. F, where it follows the 


8. 


22. 
9. 
8. 

27. 


vord Mules: Rowe leaves 


it quite out, and thereby gi- 


ves the reſt of Reignier's 


ſpeech to Alenson ; and in 


this be ts follow'd by Pape, 


and the Oxford editor. 
To other 2*. F. 

Two other R. p. o. 
Gimmors 1“. F. 
infallible R.—| 16. will 
you may ſee 1*. F. 

ne're flye from a man 1“. 


F. p. 


25, 21. 


gaſpe: for Ile 2. F.— 
51 

thus 
. naught 1“. F. 

. bore R. — 6. faine 25. F. 
Break ope the 

. Vmpire, 20. F. r. p. 

. dread 29. F. 

. I ſtampe 1“. F. 
for not in the 1. F. 

. too 
dear not in D'. 

. Cardinall's 1“. F. 
. boy 


net in the 1. F. 


not in D'. 


not in the 1. F. 
ſo vilde eſteem'd P.— 


I count each one 17“. F. 
. ſtands 1", F. 

and like thee, 1“. F. 

. about 27%. F. 

. forwith 29. F. 

. like to Whelpes 1“. F. 


their whelps P.— 


. wolyes not in the 10. F. 
bright not in D'. 
. Bells alowd | Throughout 


FNr. 


all together R.— 


26, 12. is a P.— 


1, Henry VI. 


30. all our 2*.F.r. p. o. 


27, 31. 
28, 28. 


29, 7. 


Centure 1“. F. 
of his 2. F. 
into P.— 


6. with our 2% F. 

. I never P.— 

. roſe to a P.— 

. treaſon headed in P.— 
. whipt 1“. F. 

31. fir 
. man's 

to mot in the 2. F. 


not in the 1. F. 


unto 1“. F. 


. then ſhall 2. F.— 
. lateſt P.— 


. Amongſt 


24. F. 
he looſ'd W. 


. the rot in the 2. F. 
king not in the 1*, F. 
the not in D'. 

the not in D'. 

Of whom, my 
Princes from their O. 
. vouchſake 2. F. 


reverend R.— 


city London P.— 

. Biſhop's O.] 17. pates P.— 
. our ſelves 2*, F.— 

vou not 

„ that all alone 1“. F. 
And faithful ſervice P.— 


gird R.— 


. ſhould not in the 15. F. 
. bell has rung 

. fir not in the 1“. F. 

. Undauntin 


25. F. 


. corralive 20. F. 
Who ioyn'ſt 1“. F. 
my lord not in tbe 2. F. r. p. 


to our King Henry 
. with him 1“. F. 


. you that R.— 

the next 1“. F. 
craven leg T.— 

. my not in the 15. F. 
. Portend P. — 

„ of of 2. F. 

. dele Ves 3 

. whereon 2*. F.— 

. envious 


not in the 2*. F. 
r. p. o 


. Did preſent 2. F. 
factions 25. F. 
. I pray not in the 25. F. r. 


p- o. 
. diſgeſt 20. F. 

Then comes 20. F. r. p. o. 
. humble 1“. F. 


. of our love O. 
Ten thousand &c. 


This 
line is got out M it's place in 
the 2. F, where it follows 
the word © flight ;” Rowe 


continues the error. 
. looſe 1*. F.|19. toward D'. 
. ſhall lend 2“. F. r. p. 
. Yeeld 10“. F. 
. and mot in the 1. F. 
. So, ruſhing &c. This line 


is not in the 2. F. r. p. 


diele obtain'd 
.. Cromwel of Wingfield, Fur- 


nival 
2. F. 


rid of him, do what P.— 


. my not in the 2. F. 
of not in D'. 

. And returne 2". F. 
power 2'.F.r. p. o. 


f 


8 


81, 
83. 


2. Henty VI. 
20. legions W. 17. 
10. And Earle 5 F. 24 
13. Signets 1“. 89, 


26. _ 8 not in the go, 


84, 3. . 2%. F. 


9. Twere beſt to leave P.— 


86, 12. face, nor 


20. happy in ſo P.— 

19. become R.— 

21. modeſtie 1*. F. 

3. Made naturall 2". F. r. 


91, 


daughter Ile 2, F. 


. firſt-fruits 
e 


. we will 2“. F.— 


. the had beene 2*. F. r. 
p- o. 

reflect W. 

„ 

. warrant a lib- 1“. F. 


6. But mot in the 15. F. 
. forth not in De. 


2 * 44 1 1 


— 


2 — * _— 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


2 HENRY VI. 


. * 


2 


6, 


0 


9, 


7. Britaigne and 4 4. F. 
9. I did per forme 1 

13. hands 1“. F. 

31. daughter unto 1*, F.— 

1. Item, It is further agreed 
between them, that &c. 4. 
that the Dutthy of Anjou, 
and the County of Maine 
ſhall be releaſed and deliv- 
ered to the King ber father. 
1 

21. and not in the 1“. F. 
23. Defacing 1“. F. 

2. Farewell my Lords ＋ ; 

3. would be 4“. 

26. heave 4 | hoiſt T. w. 

3. Protectors, 1 . F. 

18. Have won R. 


— 


1 " foil — Stef . 


. ſurfeit in the joys O. 


in in 1“ 


dreams 1 . ä 


wer crownd . 


Eli. What ſaiſt thou? Ma- 


jeſty: I am 1". F.— 
Jordane 18. F. 
Suffolk's R.— 


. haughtie 1“. F. r. 
a though 2. F. 


nor 207. F. 24. deny'd R.— 
treasure 2. F. r. 


. ny glove 4. 
. I could ſet F. r. 
. weare 1“. F. 


can not in the 1", F. 


wtoo- too 
. for this 
» Albones 1. F 

. thinke it, Cunning F*. 
New 2", P. 

. Edward 20. F. r. 

the Mirthfull . 

. as all you know 1". F.— 


2. Henry VI. 


| of man pre- FF. p- 
ſilence of 4*. 

. ſhall ot in the 2. F.— 
. of him become 1*. F.— 
Vet him 4. a. 

. fates await 1*. F.— 

. be not in tbe 2 
Tell me what 1*. F.— 
King. Ceaſe gentle Queene, 


. 


and whette not on theſe 
furious Lords to wrath, 4. 

not in tbe 1 F $ 

oe in the 4. 


both you 4*.1b. 


. king not in the "pp F. 


was ſhamefully mur- 4. 


then not in the 1. F. t. w. 
. proceedings 15 
both not in the 1", F.— 
. would ceaſe 2*, F. 
willing 4. 
Enemies 1 
ſtill not in the x". F. 

. fo ſee 2. F: 

. the cruell people 4. 

. this next 1. F. 

. will ye F. r 

6. How proud not in P.— 
. Makes O. JI 5. 
smooth runnes the brooke, 


F. 


F. 


lords P.— 


whereas the ſtreame is dee- 


peſt 4. 
thou prove more . 


12. 


13. 
21. 


6. 


19. 


1. 


* 


Suffolkes Duke thou 4 
yet not in the 1. F. 
for thine 4. 

who are 4*. 

whiles 1“. F.— 

my good Lord . 
But 1 am made 4. 

to take away 


2. play d 15. F.— 


11. 


. and keepe us 4. 

. caſts away 4. 

. may 2. F. 

. ſhall ſeem 4. 

Do and undo 4. 

. ſtrives 1.— 

. Chicke 2. F. 

ſent a Regent 9 1 
. haply 2. F r. 

. And fight O. 

. Bed? 
. Suffolke bid me comfort 


s all 15“. F. 


4. 


he even now . 
. tunne 2*. F. 
. adverſe winds P.— 


driven . 


10& 12. winds 4 


. curſe O. 16. 155 that D'. 
. the Lands 29. F. r. 

. Art thou O. 

. Suffolke, x*. F.— 

in their re- P.— 

to rain 

. carthly 20. F. r. p. o. 

. our 
famous D. 

Humfries death. 2. F.— 
am guilty in 4. 


ſhape 4. 


it nat in the 1. F.— 


2. Henry VI. 


mee mute, 4*, 
. On pain 


8. harmleſſe 20. F. r. 


. Would 4. 

F. . 

enemy 1“. F— 

Mine haire be fixt an end 
1*, F. diſtraught 4. 
thing they ＋. 

. me ceaſe 4. 


8. this ground D'. 


. Whether 1*. F. 

. whereſoever 2. F. 

, caſket R.— 

. whether they 4. 

his wretched. 

. give fignal 

. throat 2*. F. 

my Ring 4.16. it ſhall D'. 

. Whit, The &c. 1“. F.— 

FJove &c. This line is not 
in the F. r.] 5. lowſie F.. r. 

. Obſcure &e. This line is 
* to the Captain in the 

. jaged 1%, F 

. And mot in the 1“. F.— 
Bare- headed 2 

of thine 20. F. 

Then ſhall I charme "a 

hold thy laviſh tongue 4. 

Chop off 4. 

25. thy owne 1". F.— 

a6 & 27. These two ſpeeches are 

not in the 1. F.— 

28. Ca 3 I Pole, puddle, ken- 


Low: 2 Sir Poale? 
Lord, I kennell 15. F.— 


n. F. 

. over-gor'd 2. F. 

Are crept O. 

. threats 2. F. 

. Suf. Pine [Pane T. w.] 


gelidus 10. F. 


. Come, &c. This line is gi- 


ven to * Captain, in the 
F*.r 


. As —— as to ſay, let R.— 
of ſprats. 4. 
being ſo often burnt in the 


hand 4. 


. mine owne 1“. F. 

. Chartam 1*.F. 

of not in the . F.— 
he is 2“. F. r. 


maim'd 


. are are 2. F. 

. horſe's R.— 

me (Love) 1". F.— 

. would'ſt not halfe have 2 


is 


. would 1“. F. 

» nate . Þ.- 

I can. 

. him mot in the 1. F. 

. not the Kentiſh 1“. F. 
be. not in the 1. F. 

. Craveth- . 

you to 1“. F. 

eating not in the 20. F. r. 
. for the giving 

to Mounſier bus mine cue, 


7 

. thy could 20. F. 
nen. 

. thou art 20. F.— 


with ot in tbe 1. F. 


5 
25. 


. no Kin 
. durſt 2*. F.— 

. the browes 2*. F. 

to not in the 2. F. 
ſonne 17. F. 

. ſwords of my 1". F. 

. bale to T. 

-L hank 1 F-- -- 

. fright me with 2. F. r. 


„„ TO» 

. ſpeake 2*. F. 

. make D'. 

. unfortunate R.— 
. Armies 2. F. 

. claim'd 2". F. p. 
. Ambitions 1“. F. 
. those 

. fo not in the 2. F. 
into 4*. | chaines 2*. F. 
Sancta Maieſta, 4. 
Let him 

.O ot in tbe . F. 

. Who ſince 1“. F. 

Vwaſt thou 

Alexander Eyden, if it 


W. 


pleaſe your Grace 4. 


2 5. 


miſtakes 1*. F. 
bate 1*. F. 


104, 


105, 


106, 


107, 


108, 


It 


. milckie 2*.F.r. 
. beſt to go F*. 

. keep you 4*. 
. houſhold 4“. 


houſed 1*.F. 


Fathers badge, 1". F.— 
. ſhewes 15. F.— 

Even ſo F. r. 

. the beare 4“. 

. tread him 4“. | 
protects him ſo. 4". 

. noble mot in the 1*, F. 


the Rebels, 1*. F.— 


. An if 
. now mot in the 1“. F. 
. les eumenes 1. F. 


Soldiers 2*. F. r. 


. ordained (O deare) 2*. F. 


there, and tumble in thy 
blood, 4*. 


. paltry Alehouſe 4*. 
. by his 45. 
. were 2. F. 


diſcomfort 


ace powers O. 
* 7 


x. F. r. 
my faith Lords 45. 


Drumme F.. r. p. t. w. 


VARIOUS READINGS 


3. HENRY VI. 


af 


9. 


11. 
Vol. I. 


by th' hands of 4". 
dangerous, F. r. p. o. 


13. 


— 


Father, that this is true, 
4 + 40 


< 


7 


9, 


3. Henry VI. 


4, 18. hither we have broken 1". 


FR 
23. to thruſt you out 1", F.— 
4. proudeſt bird that 4. 
6. him out who 4*. 
13. Looke Lordings where 4”. 
22. pull him 47. 
23. anger breakes, I cannot 
ſpeake 5 
25. and not in the 1“. F. 
ſuch is he 2. F. 
32. Weſim. But &c. F. r 
1. be the thought of this fr. 
om 1*. F.— 
7. am my 2. F. 
8. thou'rt 3 d not in the 
F. r 
10. the kingdome i is 4. t. w. 
15. and not in the 10. F. 
16. ſtand while thou ſitſt 4. 
17. Content thy ſelfe, it &c. 4”. 
25. North. No Warwick, 4“. 
t. W. 
27. and of thy 4. 
1. ſcorne thy 4 
3. Or elſe our fo 
5. My Father F*. 
10. ſince thou 4*. 
21. Peace ſonnes 4-*. 
22. North. Peace thou 4”. 
29. and our 4. 
1. But not in tbe 1. F. 
3. gainſt his Soveraigne 4“. 
12, reſigne his Crowne F'.— 
14. to his Crowne 1". F.— 
15. reſigne the Crowne 47. 
25. of thee: 4. 
7. ri F. 


b. with thy u- 4. 


10, 
11, 
12, 


1 
14, 


1 5 
16, 
18, 


19. 


20, 


21, 


22, 


23 5 


24, 


11. 


26. 
21. 


9. 
12. 


22. 
And I . . . 

. a ſweste con — 4. t.— 
Brother, thou 1“. F.— 
. Wealthy, and T. 

. Enter Gabriel F'. r. p. 
. My Brother 1 
. accuſed 2. F. 


. ope it 4*. 


2. 


3. 

4. 
11. 
10. 


11. 


my life not in the 2. F. 
Let me but reigne in quiet 


while I live. 4*. t. w. 
unkindly 4*. 

And ile to P. 

then have made 1*. F. 
with not in the 1. F. 
coaſt my W. 


makes 1*.F. 


. buckler F.r. p. 

. arme, 4. 

. crookt-backt 4*.t. w. 
. Mad 2“. F. 

. was is D'. 

. ſoon, hath broke O.. 
Fathers ſake. 1". F.— 
. tongues more poiſon'd 4*. 
. his woes 4“. 


. 3 


ou art, from whom . 


. Tygers 4. 2 
moves 1“. F. 

. mine eyes 4. r.— 
. Could not 4“. | ſtayn' d the 


roſes juſt with 2*. F. r. p. 
to all 1“. * 

I ſhould 1“. F.— 
inward 4“. 

gates 4. 

pride 4*. Ww. 
Edw. Loe, how &c. 4. O. 


25, 


20, 
27, 


31, 
32, 


34» 


355 


8. 


20. 


31. 
4. 


20. 


. art derivde, To 


3. Henry VI. 


Rich. Tell on thy tale, 
for 4* 

Cheeke 2*. F.— 

Edw. O War- 1 F.— 


ſith then 1“. F.— 


. e * 
. 3 or DF. 
lig 


tnings D'. 


. a lazie Treſher 1*. F.— 
of our Cauſe 1*. F.— 

. Reward 2". F.— 

. hearts 
. with the Soldiers, F*, r 


.O. 


| Amongſt FF. 
. amain not in the F.. r. p. o. 
upon our Foes 1". F.— 


Warwicke bid 3 | 


; Royall Throne: 1 F. 


that throwes not 1 . F.— 


. us'd with fearfull 15. F.— 
. North. Why that &c. 4*. 
. Townes whereas they paſſe 


along 47. 


. Prepare your battels, 4*. 
bend his 4. 


Cla. Since &c. 15. F. 


. faid as much 4 

. that could make . 
we hold #. 

. there not in the 1. F.— 
. hangs upon 47. 

. War. Who- F.r. 


venome F*, 
lee thus 
with Englands lawfull 
heyres ? 45. 
ſeditions 4*. 


21, hath mov'd 4*. 


41, 
43» 


44, 


45. 


25. 


= 


deaths, 4. 
. theirs be 
brings 1*.F.| 31. yean T.— 
many months ere I R.— 
1 

O Lancaſter D'. 


4 


our ſummer brought thee 
gaine, | And that the har- 
veſt brought us 4". 
deniedſt F*.r. p. t. o. 


„wee l 1. F. 

. Theſe words 1*. F.— 
. Sore ſpent 4. 

. heavens, D'. 


whether 1*. F. r. 


thy over- D'. 


. melts 1“. F. 


The com- &c. This line 
not in the F. r. p. 


. whether 15. F. 
Enemies? 1“. F.— 


. had never . p.— 
. Or as 1*. F.— ;. death D'. 


of Vorke, [They never then 


had ſprung like Sommer 


Flyes : I, and &c. 1“. F.— 


For at 1 7 
. word 2“. F.— 


Rich. Whoſe ſoule &c. 
1 F- 


departure. 4*. 
„let this F*. 
Say Clifford 47. 
. Which in F.. r. 


thou thinkeſt fo 4*. 
o. & 31. fault . 


46, % If this right hand would 


buy two houres life 1“. F. 


buy but two 20. F.— 
4C2 


1 


3. Henry VI. 


. This hand ſhould chop it, 


11 


. Nand 2. F. 

. thou needs not 45. (need'ſt) 
take our 

. And afterward Ile croſſe 


the ſeas to France, 4. 
preſs R.— 


. canſt thou helpe them, and 


not thyſelfe? 4*. 


. Oathe, 29. F. r. p. o. 
. F.- 

. pleaſe you 20. F. r. 
then whi 
. tell thee how 45. 
. thanke. 2. F. 
1. F. 
. Agrees 
. ſhe bends the brow 4*. 

. doth argue 1*. F. 

. doth ſhew 1*.F. 

too bad to 4-. 

brought your Priſoner 1“. 


me Fe. r. 


4 * 


F.— a prisoner 
honourable 1*. F. 


plant my 4. 
. mak't 
. the aſpiring Catalin 4*. w. 


get the Crowne 4*. 


that is not lawfull heire 4*. 
. Henry is un- 
. external F.. r. p. t. 

Ihe roote whereof 45. 

. deny 2. F. | 

. The laſt © peace” not in the 


4*. 


1 


. My gracious Queene 4. 
. hee'l be a 45. 


21. 


65, 15 


66, 19. 


25 
30 
67, 15 


, 


24 
89, 14 
22 


I weare 1*. F.— 
„. 

at your 
Nr. 

. diſlikes 4. 

. Yes not in the 1*. F. 


8. brothers willes 4*. 
69, 1. 


me not in the 2. F.— 
departure 4“. 

. the ſuppoſed F.. 

have not in the 2. F.— 
. are doff'd 

. ſuch proud 4“. 

I my good Lord, 4”. 
Edwards 2. F. 

. Lords . 

. ſwarm by numbers P.— 
, come R.— 

. laſt not in tbe 1. F.— 
Embaſſade 15. F.— 


. my not in ther”. F. 


. to Englands crowne 4*. 


friend 2*. F. 


. ſtand 1". F. 


the Keepers ſtand 4*. 


. whether 1*.F. 
. ſhipt D'. 


. confiſcate 15. F. 
. Shall helpe 4*. | art 2*. F. 
in this . 


ſhall we 1", F.— 

. water-flowing eyes : 
. whilſt he ſought 4*. 
. was finely 4*. 


. Henry in the 4*, 
88, 5. 


being of P.— 
. 

. brothers 4“. 
Now War- D'. 


97» 


Henry VIII. 


15. rampant 4”. 
15. a Cannon in F'. r. p. t. o. 
16. That mought not F'. r 
13. toward 1“. F.— 
9. high reſolve, 4”. 
6. my oye 1*. F 
Now here 1“. F. 
here's 2. F.— 
Holmes caſtle O. 
the not in the . 
. ambitions 20. F. 
„e 
. Cla. About what, pre- 
thee tell me? | Gp, The 
Tower man, the Tower: 
Ile roote them out. 4“. 
t. W. 
. Rich. Tower, &c. F. r. 
p- o. 
9. Petitioners 10. F. 
re back 2. F. r. 
. limb'd 2“. F. 28. did D'. 
. poore Boy Icarus 1. F.— 
5 Rie not in the 1. F. 
. And not in De. 
tune 4. t. 
8. Tempeſt 15. F.— 
10. diſcord 4. 
13. indigeſted and de- 1 


101, 


102, 


L. F. 


103, 


15 
and not in the 20. F.— | 
. that I 4 3. i 
Thou cam'ſt into the ' 


. Die prophet in thy ſp- 


| I had thought 4*. 
. always be 
For ſuch as ſeeke the 4*. 
. ruines—rights . 

. was indeede. Which 4“. 
. I have &c. 


- fame copies, I had no Fa- 


kept'ſt 4*. | Keept'ſt PF 
. As "Edward 4*. | 
. Renowne, F*. 

. redoubted 

. two rough Beares 4*.. 
Winter 2. F.— 

. Marcht all 45. 

. that ſhalt F“. 

Car. Thankes F*. 


8. 


world 47. t.— 


0 ile heare no more, 


47. t. w. and 
before it is this line, in the 


ther, I am like no Fath- 
er; brothers (47s) . 
gray-beards terme Di- 40. 


Thanke 1“. F. 
for a ranſome 4. 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


r VE 


8. Sunnes F'. p.— 


9. 


of Andren. 15“. F. 


16 Henry VIII. 
4, 8. Heathens 2". F. r. 22 
5, 7. Once certes, 25. F. $3» 14 
7, 11. towards your 2*. F. r. N. 1. 
10, 11. He not in the 1”. F. 7 
12, 16. of not in the 2. F. 24 
13, 8. have flaw'd R.— 55. 12 
15, 18. fir| Or fir 24. F. 36. 7 
18, 24. Noble 2'.F.r. p. $7, 1 
20, 25. rain d 0. F. 
21, 14. clean — — 58, 10 
16. and ſuch types O 23 
19. wee away 15. F. 60, 29 
21. give him Phyſ- 23 F. 61, 26 
22, 6. ſhalt not 20. F. 62, 1. 
24, 21. my Fiend. 20. F. 16 
2277. neighbour: 2. 8 bg, 1. 
25, 28. diſgeſtion 20. F. 15 
28, 21. nor guilty, 2“. F. 66, 14 
30, 15. far not in the 2“. F. 18. 
37, 12. for the King; 20. F. r. 
. Fans ue 4 
25. one, have at 1*. F. 72, 16 
40, 19. Shee's a ſtranger 1 
41, II. now not in the 1“. F. p „355 
25. You'l venture 2. F. r. p. 74, 1 
46, 7. the not in tbe 2. F. r. 75, 28 
11. Prudent; and an 20. F. r. 32 
48, 13. ſo nat in tbe 20 F. r. p. o. 77, 5 
19. Arrogance, 4. F. r. p. o. 7 
49, 15. naught 1“. F. 12 
20. elſe, not in the 2. F. r. 80, 22. 
8 81, 22 
50, 9. like the Village ana oa; £5 
27. requite 25. F. 21 
51, I. ſpitting 2", F. 83, 11 
14. glad in't 2', F. r. P. o 13 
52, 4. Highneſſe in this 2“. F. 15 
. 
14. drive P.— 85, 15 


„ till 


not in the 2" F.— 


Ever ſpring; 29. F. r. 


affaires as right- 


1 


. reverent 1“. F. 

O nor in cbe 20. F. r. p. o. 
- ö ur n F. 

. his not in the 2. F. 

6. onely by obedience 27", F. 


r. p. o. 


„ What ſhall 2“ F.— 
to ear ſuch T. 


come 2 — F. 
diſgeſt 24. F. 


cauſe to' th 2. F. r. p. 


. As widow O. 


Contemplation 1*. F. 


am gald 17 . 
require, 2. F. r. p. o. 


mine mot in the 2. 


5.0 


=D 

; Whom "Sw? A 

. Legantive 20. F. 

. Chattels, and T. o, 
the Spirit 2". F. 

. ruin'd Pillet, 27. F. 
waves of 

that which P.— 

. their loyal P.— 

. theſe days O. 
_ 2*.F.r.p.o. 


reſs R.— 


R — biſhop, 2", F.— 

. loaden 1*.F. 

. I thanke 17. F. 

. of not in the 2. F. 

. give 2. F. 

. gently not in the 2. F. r. 


p. o. 
. Charges, 2. F. 


31. Caſt a thouſand 2". F. r. 104, 5. 
87, 22. willing Madam. 15. F. 


go, 2. goe with 29. F. 
92, 23. What! not in tbe 20. F. 


94, 
955 
96, 


18. a Precipit 1*, F. 

5. ſtrangled all his 2". F.— 
18. a Peere of 1. F. 

8. means P.— 


Julius Cæsar. 


27 


Brother; 15. F. 
8. hearts, D'. 

20. leane your 20. F. 

25. roate in? 2“. F. 
105, 2. may is well 20. F. 
106, 29. a not in the 2. F. 
107, 16. away 1“. F. 
og, 5. ſuch not in the 2. F. 
110, 30. their caſe, 20. F. 
111, 1. ſay it's naught. 2. F.— 


t. W. 


T. p. 0 


YARIOUS READINGS 


i 


JULIUS CASAR. 


. womans 2“. F.— 


. withal 1*. F. 


with with 2*. F. 


I6, Jo : 
it is meet 1*. F. 


10. 
. ſurely by, 2. F. 


5, 11. Tyber's bank, O. 
22. let on Images os 19, 8. and teares, 2. F. 
7, 15. Friends, 20. F 21, IO. is this not in the 26. F. 
„ I. reffection from ſome P.— 30. Are ours O. 
20. Where I 21. F. 24, 7. make the promiſe 2*. F. 
25. profeſſe in 2". F. 20. of a man, 1“. F. 
9, 12. but my 20. F. 30. their Cloathes, 2. F. r. p. 


20. 
23. 
It, 18. 
12, 6. 
13, 28. 
14. . 


15, 


28. 


3. 
4. 
26. 


ſaies to 2“. F.— 


. Spirits, 20. F. r. 


Accounted 2“. F. 29, 21. Ceſar hard, 1“. F. t. w. 
though of 20. F. 31, 8. the darke Morning? 25. F. 
doth blow 29. F. r. 32, 16. ſecret? | 

It were meere 2. F. 34, 16. hurried in 20. F. r. 
ſhouted, O. 17. do neigh, 1. F. 

at his word, De. 36, 12. to nigh, ſhe 2. F. 

there's heed 2. F. 23. you our Rome 

ſtabl'd their 2. F. 41, 25. purpoſe, T.— 


quick-mettl'd, 


32. Appetites 2. F. r. p. o. 


42, 12. crouchings O. 
43». 


1. As love as 2. F. 


18 King John. 
22. Do not F. r. p. o. \ 26. 
e. 7, 18. 
14. Ay, every man: Away! 69, 10. 
48, 7. brave Heart, 2*. F. 74. 20. 
49, 16. all due rites P.— „ 
50, 7. kind of O. line of W. 


and baite the 20. F. r. 
Thought it 2". F. 

into his teeth. 

thee art, thou 2*. F. 
Canſt thou hold up thy in- 
ſtrument a ſtraine or two. 


. Robert not in the 2. F. r. 
length 7, 12. hazard P.— 
Tis two:re- 1. F. 

. The Perennean 1“. F. 

. you folly, 
Kings 1*. F. 


. 


20, 30. 
23, 29. 
24, 24. 


1 
6. illuſtrious 


25, 
1 


24. come Rome 29. F. And touch thy heavy eyes 

29. catching from mine 1“. F. a-while, 2“. F. 
52, 5. % them I 2. F. r. 77, 24. ſomething's to O. 
53, 31. beſt ſpeake 2. F. r. 79, 10. worthies of 20. F. 
54, 2. are glad that 20. F. r. p. o. 80, 1. foremoſt enſign R.— 
58, 28. That give me 21. F.— 4. perl, 2". F. 

29. writ nor 1“. F. 25. Be which 2. F. 
59, 32. fire the 10. F. 81, 6. that Ides 29. F. r. 
61, 27. Houſes and 2˙ F. 82, 22. get higher on 1". F. p.— 
62, 27. we print the 2. r., 84, 6. day it ſet. 25. F. 
63, 17. our means 1“. F. 7. The Sonne of 20. F. r. 

and our beſt meanes ſtr- 85, 26. Flavio. 15. F. 

| etcht out 2", F.— 87, F. us unto 2. F. 
64, 27. Creſt, 25. F. r. 88, 18. yet all D'. 
66, 2. Letters, 1“. F. 89, 23. my Strato. D'. 

4. a cause. | 

VARIOUS READINGS 
in 
KING JOHN. 
11. Lorayne, Maine, 2". F. 16, 12, beaſt 15. F 
5, 6. expeditious 1“. F. 18, 15. Domination, 2. F.— 


involverable 1“. F. 
rome on, 1“. F. 
whoſe 1“. F. 

and if you. 2. F. 


Cites 2“. P.] 10. a 


. ſhould mot in the 25, F. 

. hands 2*. F. r. p. o. 

6. behold O. 

28. ſhall vouchſafe 

. that all- changing- world, 

1. 

. had made 20. F. 

That is 2. F. r. 

11. new and trimmed T. o. 

kind is 20%. F. 

. ah! alack, W. 

. allay't, 

beck T. w. 

Fd ft Þ.- 

thy couch P.— 

I would 2“. F.— 

. looſe it, 1“. F. 

. no ſo P.— 2. his rein, 

. ſtrange ac- 1“. F. 

. it's not: 20. F. 

. nor wince, 2'. F.— 

. eyes | 58, 29. covetize : 

. leſſe is 2. F. r. 

18. and they P.= 

62, 5. peers. My mother P. o. 
7. come O. | 

63, 22. ſubjects 2". F. r. p. o. 


T9 


within not in the 24, F.— 
11. ill deeds 
mans 17“. F. 
. to this R.— 
. ſavour 2*, F.— 
. your not in thez". F. 
. jewel, life, P.— 
. condemn'd 
.Was borne 1*. F. 
15. vaine 1", F. 
16. not miſ-ſpend O. 
. theſe warres to 2“. F. 
. war, P.— f. coals of war 
- $6 FF. 
18. troop, 21. ont 25. F. 
. Ah me! P.— 
. looſe 1*. F. 
. retiring O. 
our bankleſs 
9. my lord the 
. are at length falne 2. F. 
r. p. o. 
86, 8. hardly not in the 2. F. r. 
30. praide 1*. F. 
21. 3. #.t 
to not in the 2*, F. 


90, 12. Naught 1". F. 


— 


VARIOUS READINGS 


KING 


il 


LEAR. 


3. ſeeme to 2", F. 

4. Kingdomes, 4. 

5. for qualities F*.— 
Vol. I. 


4, 2. have a Sonne, Sir, F'.— 
4. ſawcily to the F'. r. p. 
t. W. 


4D 


King Lear. 


20 
7. = Nobleman, Ed. 2, 
20. Attend my Lords 4. 

21. my Lord. F'. r. 

22. we will expreſs 4. 
purpoſes, 4“. 

23. Give me the Map there. 
Ee 
that not in the . p.— 

24. our firſt intent, P. w. 

25. buſineſſe of our ſtate, Con- 
firming them on younger 
yeares, 4. 

26. while we &c. This, and 
what follows, to, now, in 
J. 31, mmcluffve, is not in 
the . 

31. The two great Princes, 4”. 

32. younger daughters 2. F.— 


5. 3&4. These lines not in the 


4. 
. Where Nature doth with 


merit challenge. F*.— 


I love y. m. t. word F. r. 
. yield 
. ſpace, or liberty, 4. 
. much a childe, 4“. 


e manner: 


father friend, 4. 


. Cordelia ſpeake? F.. r. 
ſhady Forreſts, and wide 


skirted 4. 


. iſſues, F'. r. 
. of Corn- F.— 


Speak. not tn the F. r. 


. Sir, I am made of the 


ſelfe-ſame mettall that my 


ſiſter js 4 


25. 
27. 


worth in my . t. w. 


7. 


29. ſenſe profeſſes, F. r. 


6, 2. More ponderous then my 


F*,—|6. confirm'd on Gon- 
orill; but now 4. 


7. Although our laſt and leaſt, 


to whoſe young love, The 
Vines of trance, and Milke 
of Burgundie, | Strive to be 


Intereſt. What can you ſay, 
to draw A third, more op- 


10. 


18. 


lent then your Siſters ? 
Speake. | Cor. Nothing my 
Lord. | Lear. Nothing ? | 
Cor. Nothing. F'.— 

Cor. Nothing my Lord. | 
Lear. How, nothing can 
come 4. 


Nothing will come F'. r. 


10. 
ond, no more F*.— 


Tear. How, how Cordelia? 


Mend F'.— 
Leaſt you may F*.— 


24. Happily F.. r. 
28. This Half line not in the F. r. 
29. goes this with thy heart ? 
4. + 
30. good my 4. 
1. Well let it 4. 
3. The Miſtreſſe of Heccat, 
and the might, 4“. 
The miſeries of 1*. F. 
4. operation 4. 15. F. 
11. to my bosom not in the 4”. 
22, dower 4 | the third, F. — 
24. ioyntly in my 4. 
29. onely we ſtill retaine The 


name and all the additions 


to a King, | The ſway, re- 


9. 


ſounds 


King Lear. 


venue, execution of the 


reſt, 4. 

onely we ſhall retaine| The 
name, and all th' addition 
to a King: the ſway | Re- 
vennew, Execution of the 
F. . 


. betwixt you. 4 


my Patron 2*, F.— 
is man, P. b. 
What wilt thou . 


. Maieſty falls to folly, re- 


ſerve thy ſtate, F*. 
Reverbe F. r. 
thine enemies, nere feare 


F. x. 


being motive. F'. r. 
. Lear. Vaſſall, recreant. . 
. This ſpeech is not in the . 


Do, mot in the F*.— 

and thy fee F',— 

Revoke thy doome, 4“. p. 
Lear. Heare me, on thy 
alleigeance 4. 


. That thou-vowes, F'. r. 


with ſtraied pride, 4. 


. betwixt F'.— 


ſentences, 1“. F. 


. make good, 4“. a. p. w. 
. Foure dayes 4. 

. diſeaſes of 4. 

. the fift to 45. 

if the 3. F. 

. Why fare 4. fince D'. 


thus 


not in . a. 


. Friendſhip lives 4. 
19. 


their protection take the 
maid, 4. 


20. rightly thinkes, and hath 


IO, 


II, 


12, 


2 » 
— 


21 
moſt juſtly D'. 


Car. Heeres F. r. p. 


toward F*.—- 
with a King . 
Moſt not inthe . 


then what your . p.— 
. we held her 2. F.— 


nothing elſe may 4. 
Sir, not in the F'.” 
Covered with 4“. 

up in ſuch F. r. 

ſhe that even . 
whom even 1“. F. 
your obiect, 1“. F. 


Moſt beſt, moſt deereſt, 4. 
. you for voucht affections 


4 
Fall into F*. r. p. 

Should F'.—plaint 4”. a. 
I will intend F'. r. 

you may know 4. 
uncleane action 4. 


rich, 4.13. That I F'.— 
. Lear. Go to, goe to, bet- 


ter 4. 


. Is it no more but 4. 
That often 4. 

with reſpects, 4". 

. herſelfe and dower. 4. 

. Royall King, F.—- 

I am firm. not in the 4. 


* 
reſpect and Fortunes F. 


r. p. 
couldſt 4. b. 
. to thy chance, 4. 
. Dukes in watriſh 4. 
. Shall buy 4-. 
know you what 4. 


4 D 2 


22 


13, 


14. 


Yd 
28. 
29. 

4. 

9. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
26. 


8 


King Lear. 


25. Love well F. — 


30. 
Gon. Let Di. 


GI 1 
2 — 


wt Wd 


vD 
O 


22. 
24. 


28. 
30. 
13. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


21. 


F ep 


Rega. Preſcribe not us our 
dutie. F.— 


the want that F*. r. p. t. w. 
plighted F“. r. p. 

at laſt ſhame them de- 4. 
my not in the 4. 


„not little F'.— 


hath beene F. r. 
too groſſe. 4. 


too too 20. F. r. 


from his age, to receive 


Fi,—|21. imperfection 4. 
ingraffed F.. r. 

the not in the 4. 

Stars 4. 27. pray lets hit 
together, 4. (hit, t. w.) 
diſposition F'.— 

of it, D'. 

us with baſe, baſe baſtar- 
dy? who in 4. 

ſtale dull lied bed, 4. 
creating of a 4. 

tweene ſleepe 4". a. 

well the leg” 4. 

Fine word, legitimate! not 
in the 4. 

Shall to' th' Leg- F. r. p. 
Preſcrib'd his F. r. 

this gone 2*, F. r. 

needs then 4. 

ore- read; and for F'.— 
your liking. 4. 

and reverence not in the 4'. 
to beſt 2. F. 

ſlept till 4. 


wake him, F'.— 


28. and a brain R. p. o. 


16, 


17, 


29. 
5. 
6. but, 
8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

16. 

21. 


5 


came you to this? F.. 
Is it his 4“. a. 


not in the 25. F.— 
Has he never before F*,— 
often heard him . 
declin'd, F*. r. his fa- 4. 
the revenew. 4. 

go fir ſeeke him; I, ap- 4*. 
of this intent, . 

you ſhal runne “. a. 


. own not in the 2. F. r. 


O. 


that not in the 4. 


wrote this 4“. 


no further pretence 45. 


. This line, and what follows, 


to the word, earth, in I 4, 
mcluſrve, is not in the F. r. 


'P+ O. 


frame your busines . 


. I ſhall ſeeke . 


ſhall ſee meanes, 4. 
not in the . 
in, & and, not in the . 


. twixt ſonne F*. 


This villain &c. This, and 
what follows, to graves, in 
J. 21, incluſive, is not in the 


1 
. honeſt; 4. 


Tis ſtrange. F*,— 


. ſurfets of F*.— 
and Starres, F*,— 
. villaines by ne- . 


trecherers by ſpirituall pre- 
dominance 4“. 
of a Starre, F*.— 


Fut, I ſhould 45. 


maidenleſt ſtarre of the 4. 


19, 


24. 


27. 


King Lear. 


. baſtardy ; 45 
. Edgar! not iu the F',— 


& out he comes . 


mine is 4. 
. like them of Bedlam; . 
. divifions. Fa, Sol, La, Me. 


1 


ſelfe about that? 4. 


he writ of, ſucceed un- 
happily, [as of unnatural- 
nefle betweene the childe 
and the parent, death, dea- 
rth, diſſolutions of ancient 
armies, (amities, 4. b.) di- 
viſions in ſtate, menaces 
and maledictions againſt 
King and Nobles, need- 
leſſe diffidences, baniſh- 
ment of friends, diſſi pa- 
tion of Cohorts, nuptiall 
breaches, and I know not 
what. Edg. How long 
have you bin a ſectary A- 
ſtronomicall? Baſt. Come, 
come, ] when ſaw you. 4*. 


. Edg. Why the 4. 
Ay, 
. word, nor coun- F'. r. 
. untill ſome F'.— 

. parſon 4*. b.] ſcarce 4“. 


not in the 4. 


I pray you, &c. This, and 
what follows, to brother, in 
19, 6, mcluſive, is not in 
the 4. 

oarm'd; not in the F'.— 
Enter Gonorill and a Gen- 
tleman. 4. 


Gent. Yes Madam. 4. 


31, obrayds 4. b. 


20, 


21, 


22, 


7. 
8. 


10. 


18. 


22. 


27. 
31. 


„as will I 3 
„raid H F. 


. So may it come! nat in the 


„ 
. that ſhalt 2". F. 
Kent. He ſaies . 


23 


fellow - ſervants, Ide h. i. 
come in queſtion, 4. 
diſtaſte it, F*.— 

to our filter, 4 

Not to be &c. This, and 
what follows, to abus d, in 
4. 14; 132 is not in the 
1 


a aka I tel you 4'.. 
Very not in the F. r p. 


I would &. This, and 
what follows, to ſpeak, in 
the next line, incluſive, is 
nat in the F*.- 


very not in theF'.— 


goe prepare 
. 


4. 
. the full of labour. 4. 


What are thou? 29. F. 


. thou be'ſt as F*.— 


Who wouldſt 45. 15. F. 
thou not in P. b. 
counſailes, 25. F.— 

not in the . 


Daughters F*. 


Servant. Sir, he 4. and 


to three other ſpeecbes. | 
Knigb. F.. 

A would /. b. 
abatement of kindneſſe ap- 


peares F.. — 
is not in P. b. F'. 


purport of 4. 


32. into it. 4. a. 


24 


23. 


26, 2. 


King Lear. 


wher's this foole? 4. 
theſe two P.— 


„noted it well, goe, F*,— 
. you, come you hither Sir, 


who F'.— 


. of theſe my Lord, I be- 


ſeech your pardon. F'.— 
ſtrucken F. r. 


„arise away; not in the . 


away, you have wiſe- 4. 
ſo not in the . 25. my 
not in D'. theirs . b. 
Lear. Why my Boy? F.. 


. hath baniſht . 


of his . a. 
and done the . 


them any living, 45. 
. coxcombe P. a. 2. F.— 
- Truth is, a dog that muſt 


4 | 
when Lady o the brach 4. 


. gull 4 19. unckle D'. 


Lear. This is . 


tis not in the 4 
. for it . a. 
- Uncle? . 
thou ot in 
That lord &c. This, and 
. what follows, to ſnatching, 


4*. b. 


J. 24, incluſive, is not in the 
F. r | 


. an't 4. b. | 
. all the foole g. b. 
. Nunckle, gave me an egge, 


F. r. 


. Crownes 1“. F. 


1th middle 4. b. F. 


thy aſſe . at h backe . b. 


leſſe wit in 4 


27. 


They know n. h. t. wits 
do weare, 4. 


. us'd . b. 

. mother, 4. 

. fooles 4*. r.— 

. learne lye . b. 
An you 4*. b. F.. r. 


ſirrah, not in the . 


. thou wilt 4. 
. ſometime De. 


. Methinks, not in the F.— 


much alate 4. 

frowne, thou, thou art . 
keepes neither cruſt 4 
put on 4. 


. redrefle . 


that elſe 4. 
Muſt c. d. proceedings. 4. 


. you know Nunckle, F*'.— 
„it's had jt head 1*.F. 
Come, fir, not in the F.— 


of your good F'.— 


that of late tranſforme 4. 
. Doth any here know me ? 
why this is not Lear; doth 


Lear walke thus ? ſpeake 
thus ? where are his cies, 
either his notion, weak- 
. — his waa: ach 
are lethergy, ſleeping or 
waking ; Pal 323 not 
ſo, who is it that can tell 
me who I am? Lears 
ſhadow ? I. would learne 
that, for by the markes of 
ſoveraignty, knowledge, & 
reaſon, I ſhould be falſe 
perſwaded I had daughters. 
Foole. Which they, will 


28, 6. 


8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


29, 


15. 
16. 


19. 
21. 


29. 


King Lear. 


make an obedient Father. 
Le. Your name 4. 

Gon. Come ſir, this admi- 
ration is . 

To not in the . 
reverend, you ſhould . a, 
keepe one hun- 4*. a. 
deboyſt 5.14. Makes F.. 
it anda not in the 4. 

a great Pallace, 4. 

be thou deſired . 
remainders F*.— 

that know . b. 

Which know F. r. 
Lear. We that 4. 
repent's us; 4”. a. 

We, that too late repent 
us, O, fir, are you come? 
not in the F. r. p. 


39. will that we prepare any 


horſes, 4. . 


2. This ſpeech not in the 4. 
3. thou lefſen [lift . b.] my 


traine and men 4. 


9. that like 4. 
I5. 


This line not in the 4. 


17. harke Nature, heare deere 


25 
27 


Goddeſſe, ſuſpend . 


. a thourt diſvetur'd . 
. with accent teares, 4. 


29. that ſhe may feel (516) 
hl 


31. 


childe, goe, goe, my peo- 
? 4. p. 


le 
30, 1. 8 more of it: 1“. F. 


know of it: 2“. F. r. p. 
t. W. 


3. As dotage F. r. p. 


Enter Lear. F. r 


31, 


9. 
10. 


12. 


25 
teares that breake 4”. 
make the worſt blaſts and 
fogs upon the untender 
woundings 4. 
peruſe every ſenſe about 
the olde 4. 


. thee once a- 20. F. 


ye out, F*.—- 


. and you caſt w. t. w. that 


you make 4. 


. yea is 4'.|is it come to 


this? not in tbe F. r. 


Let it be fo: not in the . 


yet have I left a daughter, 


. whom I 4 | 19. fley 4. a. 


thou ſhalt, I warrant thee, 
not in the F'.— 
my lord? not in the F*.— 


. Gon. Come ſir, no more; 


you, more knave 4. 


. tarry and take 4. 
. thee. 


. follows after. 


not in the 4. 

Exit 5 Gon. 
What Ofwald, ho. O. 
Heere Madam. | Gon. Wh- 
at, have you writ this let- 
ter to my ſiſter? |Ofto. Yes 
Madam, | Gon. Take you 
4. 


. at mercy. P.— 
„ feares, . Þ— 
. and after your returne— 


now my Lord, 4. 


this mildie gen- 4. 
. I diſlike not, 
. yare much more alapt 


4. 


want 4“. | your are 1*. F. 


praise for 4“ 


26 


30. 


better ought, we . 


32, 7. there before 4. 


33», 


34s 


10. 


13. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


23. 


brain P. —| where 4. b. 
ſhall nere go 4. 

yet I con, what 4. 

Lear. Why what canſt 
thou tell my boy ? 4. 
crab doth to 4. 

canſt not tell 45 

of his face? 4. 
keep his eyes 4 
fide his noſe . a. 


ſide's noſe 4. b. F.. 


4. 
„ far, 


. againſt 4. a. 


a may 4“. b. 
. away unto 4“. a. 


daughter, 4-. 


indeed : not in the 4. 


. olde, before thou 4. 
Lear. 


O let me not be 
mad ſweete heaven ! I wo- 
uld not bee mad, keepe 4 


. How now | not in the 4. 
is maid 4. 

long, except things 4. 

. Regan. 


not in the . 
this night. F*.— 


for there are 45 


Have you &c. This Speech, 
and the next, not in . a. 
the two Dukes . b. 

do not in the J. p. o. 
Which muſt aſke breefe- 
neſſe and fortune hel pe; 


. care-buſſing 4 


not in the 4. 


Cornwall ought, J. 


25. ſelf. not in the 4. 


35» 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


. ho; 
. revengive Gods, 4-. 

. all the thunder F'.—- 
. in a fine, 


: 1 with fell 4. 


rights, 
. Full ſodainely F'.— 
. worthy and arch- _ 


in craving, I 4. 
Draw; not in the J. 
light heere, heere, 4". 
flie brother, flie, 4. 
torches, but once in the 
2. F. 

where is 4. b. 

warbling of . 

ſtand's 4. b. 

his nat in the F. 

not ix the 4. 


4 » 


auncht 4”. a. 
latch'd mine F. 
And when F'— 
4". b. 


T. 0. 


he, who finds W. 


. murderous caytiffe to 4. 
would the repoſall F'.— 

. ſhould I F. 

„ay, 
damned r 


. potentiall 
O ſtrange and faſtned F*.— 


not in the F'.— 
ſpirits F*. r. 


ſaid he? not in the . t. w. 
I never got him, not in 


be F.. r. p. o. 

not wher he F'. 

. due mot in the 4. 

. heard ſtrangeneſſe. Fr 
how doſt my F. 1 „F. 
.O, 


not in the . 
crack'd, its crack d. F*'.— 


King Lear; 


37» 3. GH. I Lady 4. 


39» 


40, 


Vol. IL 


8. Why, 


Is it two daies agoe ſince 


IO, 


„ br; 
come 3. threatning 40. 

. prize 4*. a. F*.| priſe 4. b. 
: Of defences, 
our hand, . 
butinetibs: | ns 

. Good dawning to t. F. a. 


. Draw, 
. you bring Letters 4. 


. tended F. r. p. o. 

was of that conſort, F*.— 
To have theſe —and waſte 
of this his P. 

heard 4. | 20. betray DF. 
pleaſe : as for 2. F.— 
doth, in this inſtance, 
doth, at this. inſtant, 

not in the 4. 


4. 


of this houſe ? F*.r. o. 


In the 4*. a. 
. lov'ſt me, F'.— 
. knave; &a, not in the F. 


r. p. o.] glaſſe gazing ſu- 


perfinicall rogue, 4 


. one not in the 4. 
. clamours whining, F. r. 


deny the 1.1. of the add- 4 
not in the 4. 


I beate thee, and tript up 
thy heeles before 4. 
night, yet the F'.— 

not in the F'.— 


o, murther, helpe. 4“. 


Part. not in the 4. 
. boy, and you 4. 


Ay, not in the F. r. p. o. 


. though he had 4. 
12. 


— 


two houres at the . p. 


G19. Speake . 


+1, 


42, 


17. 
18. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


2 5. 
26. 


27 
29. 


is there Foole. 
Bring foorth the ſtockes 


27 
you'l 4. b. 
wals of a Jaques 4/, 
Peace fir, 4. 
knave you have no. . 
anger hath a F'.— 
That weares 4. 
thoſe cordes in tw- . p. 
Which art 2“. F. r. [are to 
intrench, to 8 4. 
Being oile F.. 
to ſtic, ſnow to nds 4. 


. Revenge, affirme, 10. F. 
. gall, and varry 1“. F. 

. like daies but 4. 

. Gooſe and I 4. b. 

Ide fend you 4. 
what's his offence ? . 

. doth mine, . a. 


or his, or hers. 4". 


. ſtand on P.— 
is a fellow, 


4. 
flatter he, he muſt be pl- 


aine, | He muſt 4-. 


. will take't 4*. b. 

good ſooth, or in 4. 

. your great aſpect, Fl. r 
In flitkering 4. 

. meanſt thou by 4. 
dialogue which 4. 

. What's the 4. 

. he compact, and F.. r 

. of man, that|That 7 t. w. 
. flechvent of 4. 


this dead exploit, F.r 
in ; I 


ho? 4. 


g ſtubborne miſcreant kn- 


ave,. 4. 
4 E. 


26 King Lear, 


you reverent 4*. b. F. r. 
20. Sir, not in tbe 4. 
22. imploiments 44. 
23. You ſhould do . 
reſpects F'. r. 
ſhew too 4. 2. F.— 
25. ſtopping his 4. 
30. you could not . p.— 
32. ſelf wot in the 4". a. 
42, 1. ſpeake 4. b. 
2. to do ſo: The King his 
maſter needs muſt F. r. 
8. he ſo F. t. w. | 
12. Gentlemen . b. 
13. This Ine is not in the F.. r. 
14. Corn. Come my F. r. 
my good Lord 4. b. 
16. Duke pleasure, 1*. F. 
20. Pray you do not 4. 
21. ont 3. b. 
23. ill tooke, 4. 
31. fees my wracke 4. 
44, 4. overwatch 4. b. 
9. I heare my 4. 
I have heard R.— 
13. Doſt not 4“. 
Whiles F.. r. p. t. o. 
18. haires in knots, F'..— 
20. winde, and perſecution 40. 
23. bare nat in the F. r. 
24. wodden 4. b. 
25. low ſervice, 4. 
39. Enter King, and a Knight, 
. a. 31. from hence, 4. 
45, 1. Meſſengers. F. 
3 f. an them mot in the . 


8 


4. of his remove. 4. 
6. How, mak'ft 4 
7. This ſpeech not in the . 


47. 


8. 


9. 


11. 
19. 


look, not in the F.. — 
cruel F. p. | 
tide tide 20. F. 

the heeles, dogs 4. 
byt'h necke— bit'h loynes 
—byth legges . b. 

is wot in te 1. F. 

I ſay yea. | Lear. No, no, 
they would not. | Kent, 
Yes they have. | Lear. By 
Jupiter I ſweare no, they 
durſt not do it . 


They would not, could 


not . do it J. a. 


Thou maiſt deſerve, or they 


purpole 4. 


. painting 1“. F. 
. falutations, 4'. 1*. F. 
on thoſe con- F.. r. p. o. 


their men, 4. 
fellow which of F*.— 
This ſhame . 


. This ſpeech is not in the . 
dear not in thei”. F. 

. here not in che 4. 

. ſtay there. 4. | 
. offence, | But what F',— 
No, 4. 

. {mall a number? F'.— 
If thou . a. 


among a hundred, 4”. 


it; = Fe. r. p. 
goes up the hill, 4. 
which ſerves and ſeekes 


for F.. r. 16. begin . b. 


fool? not in the 4. 
have not in the 4. 


travail'd all the night? F*.— 
meare Juſtice] I the 4. 


49, 


59» 


death, plague, 4 
. What e. 51, 
. This ſpeech, and the next, 


King Lear, 


fetches ; ay, | The 


are not in the . 
commands, tends, ſervice, 


4. 
This line is not in the . 


Fiery? The not in the 4. 


that Lear, 4 


. Comand 4. b. 
Go, not in the 4. 


lle ſpeake 4. 


. Lear. O my heart! my 


heart. — Cry Kc. 4*. 


. when ce put 2. F. r. p. o. 


them up i'th 4. a. 
ſhe rapt um 4. p.— 


your are 1“. F. 
Mother D'. 
. yea, are 4.14. thou't D'. 


With how F'.— 
deprived a 4. 


pray fir 4. 
. to ſlacke her . 
. This ſpeech, and the next, 


are not in the . 
Nature on you 4 


Of his confine: 10. F. 


The laſt, you, it not in the . 


. fir. not in tbe F. r. 
. but not in the . 


becometh us: O 


. Lear. No Regan, 4. 
. Lookt backe upon F. a. 


ſtroke 4. a. 


. he fie fir, 4. 
. LeAR. not in the . b. 
„fall, and bliſter. F', r 


52, 


5 3» 


54s 


21. 
25 


6. 
9. 


I 3. 


9. 
10. 


13. 
14. 


29 


is on. not in the . 
The tender heſted 4. 

. too'th 4. b. 

letters, . 

fickly grace F*. 

her, a followes 4”. b. 
Gon. Who ſtrucke my (? 
R, I. h. g. h.] T. d. n. k. 
ant. Lear. Who comes 4 


. you ſweet 4. 
. Hallow obedience T.— 


if you yourſelves F. r 


. will you take F'.— 


hold yet ? 


. fir: not in . a. 

hot blood in France, 4. 
bag 4*. b. 

. Now I prethee 4. 

. that lies within my 4. 
. ſore, or imboſſed F*.— 

. tailes 4*, b. 

. fir; not in the F.— 

. I looke not 4. 

. care to 4. a. Pp.” 
vou paſſion, 20. F. 

. you are old, 4. 

. ſpoken now? 4. 


ſpeakes 4. 
in a houſe 4. 


. facke ye FL 
do ſeeme well- 4. 
needs 4. p.— 

. . the deed, 4. 


life's as cheap 4. a. 
life as 4. b. 
patience which I need! P.— 
old fellow, 4. 
not too much, 4'. 
lamely, 4. 
4E2 


$5» 


37. 


23. 


13. 


_ King Lear. 


15. And let F'. r 
22. 


in a — F. a.] in a 
hundred thou- 4. b. F.. r. 
flowes 4 

Or not in P. a. 

I weepe. 2. F.— 


. Duke. So am 4. 


Reg. Followed 4“. 


. Gh. The King is in high 


rage, and will I know not 
whither. 4. p. t. w. 
Reg. Tis good to . 


. the bleake windes 4. 

. ruffle, F'. r. t. w. 

. there's not a 4. 

. Who's there befides F'.— 
Elements; F'.— 

„tears his white hair; T, his, 


and what follows, to all, in 


J. 14, incluſive, is not in the 
F'. r 


. my note F*.— 
it be cover'd . 
. Who have &c. 


This, and 
what follows, to furniſh- 
ings, - in l. 27, incluſtve, is 
not in the . p. o 


. hath borne 1*. F. 
But, true it is &c. 


This, 
and what follows, to office 
to you, in 57, 7, mcluſive, 


is not in the F. r. 
ſecret fee in J. a. 


As doubt not . a. 
that Ring, R.— 


. who that fellow F*. 


this Fellaw R.— 


„the King, | Ile this way, 3 
you that, he that firſt li- 60, 4. And can F. r. 


27. 


59» 


ghts| On him, hollow the 
4 
26. 


winde 4*.| cheeks! blow; 


rage, and blow | 


your 4. | carterickes 4%. a. 
* 4*. b.] Hircani- 
os 4*.| Hyrricano's 1*. F. 


us, drencht yer ſteeples 4. 


29. 
2. 


m 
ſmite flat . 
. Mold, 47. p.— 

makes F.. r. 

. In, and aſke . t. w. 

. Wiſe man nor foole, 4“. 

I taſke not 4. 

. why then 4. 

. that have with t. p. d. 
joyn d 4. p.— 

battell 4. 

. ſhall have a 4 . 

. fir, fit you 4: 


nor the force. 4". p. 


drown t 


- vaunt-currers to 4. 


ſing my P. a. 


wanderer 4. 7. makes D'. 


dreadfull pudder ore F*.r. 


t. w.] Powther 4. b. 
»-. Ferjurs, 1. 


man not in the F. r. t.— 


. In peeces 4. 


Ha's practis'd F. r. 


. concealed centers, 4. 

. againſt their ſinning. 4”. 
. whilſt I £. 

harder then the ſtones 


1. 
after me, 4. 
wit begins 4. 


61, 


62. 


King Lear, 


part of my 4. 
That ſorrowes yet 4". 


. has and a F'.— 
Though the F'.— 
. Le. True Boy: F. r. 
Foo. This is &c. This ſp- 
eech is not in the . 
Of their diſpleasure, 4 
or any F'.— 
. there'sadiviſion betwixt 4*. 
. already landed . p. 
. will looke him, F'.— 
bed, though I 4. 
for't 4*. b. 
is ſtrange things F*.— 
draw to me 4*. a. 
. then yonger r. w. t. old 
do fall. 4. 
here. not in the . 
. crulentious 4. a. 
tempeſtious 4”. b. 
thou wouldſt . a. 
10. the roaring 4*. b. F.— 
12. this tempeſt F. b. 
14. beares . a. their filiall . 
16. to it 4. a. 
puniſh ſure ; . 
17. In ſuch &c. This, and what 
follows, to endure, in J. 18, 
incluſive, is not in the . 
20. gave you all, 4. 
23. Gow, not in the 4. 
24. thy owne . a. 
thy one . b. 
27 & 28. These two lines are 
not in the . | 32. lop'd F.. 
. pittileſle night, . 
6. This ſpeech 5 not in the 4. 
11. Foole. A ſpirit, he 4. 


5. 
6. 


64, 


65, 


16. 


17. 
18. 


21. 


31 
name is 4”. a. 
thorough 4. b. 
blow the windes. F. r. 
Humph! not in the . 
cold not in the F'.— 
Lear. Haſt thou given all 
to thy two daughters, 4. 
through flame, not in 
the . 


through Sword, and F“. r. 


whirli-poole 4. 


. that has laide 4. 


his pottage, . 
. foure archt Bridges, 27 


F. 


. ſtarre-bluſting . 
. and there. 
What, 


not in the . 
not in the F. r. p. 
have not in the 4'.|ha's F. 


. Wouldit thou give F'. r. 
. faults, fall on 4. 
. Pilicock fate on pelicocks 


hill, a lo lo lo. 4. 


. heede ath F. b. 
. words 4. 1*. F. 


Juſtice, F. r. 


. lov'd I deerely, F.. r. 

. bloody hand: 2". F. r. 

. ruſlings J. 

. women, 4 | brothell, D'. 

. placket, 4*. | booke, D'. 

. winde, hay no on ny, Dol- 
phin my boy, my boy 


ceaſe let . winde: Sayes 
ſuum, mun, nonny, Dol- 
11 my Boy, Boy Se/ey : 
9 

Lear. Why thou 4. 

in a Grave, F. r. p. o. 


- 


$, 
10. Ha! 


King Lear. 


more but this? . 
not in the 4. 
three ones are 42, a. 


13. you leadings 4. a. 


14. 


16. 
17. 
19. 
21. 


22. 


come on be true. . a. 
be true got in . b. 
be content, this is a 45. 
a wide field 

reſt in body 4 
Sirberdegibit 4 


fliberdegibe . b. : 


walkes at firſt F. r 
he gins the web, — pin- 


quever the eye, and makes 


the hart lip, 4 a. 


. ſquemes the 4. b. 
26. 


ſwithald footed thrice the 
olde anelthu night Moore 
and her nine fold bid her, 
O light and her troth pli- 
ght and arint thee with a- 
rint thee. 4. a. 
ſwithald- the old O light 
—arint 4. b. 

Whoſe there? 4 

the toade pold, the wall- 
wort, and 4“. a. 

the fruite of 4. a 

for ſallet, 

ſtockt, puniſh'd, F. r. 


. had not in the F.. r. p. 

. Hath beene 4. 

peace, ſnulbug, 4. 

ſo vilde my 4 4. 

. food and fire 4. 

My good Lord 4“. p.— 

. this moſt learned 4. 
once more mot in the 45. 


68, 


15 


p. o.] 6. O that 4. 


. a ſought 7. b. 
truth to 4. a. 

. has craz'd J. a. 

. mercy, Sir: F. 
in't hovell 4*. b. 
. towne come, . 


came, F'.— 


. depart the houſe. 4. 
. Letter which hee F*.— 
. that his treaſon were, or 


not 4 


{0 dove Father F. r. 
. his 


not in the 4. 
Gods deſerve your 4. (J. 
preserve) 


Fretereto 4. 
. and not in the . 


-man may bee 4: a. 
Gentlemen, 2. F. 


Foo. No; &c. This ſpeech 


is not in the 4. 

hiſſing 4. 

EDG. The foul &c. This, 
and what follows, to let her 
cape ? in the next page, J. 
24, incluſive, is not in the 


N. x. 


. ſhe not in F. b. 

ioyne 47. b. 

. They marre F'.— 

. Mungrel, Grim-hound, or 


Spaniell, Brach or Him, 
Bobtaile tike, or . 


make him weepe F'.— 
. leapt the F.. 


. loudla doodla, come 4“. 


makes this ure 34. 


— ̃ — I — — — — ——H¼— . — — 


King Lear, 33 


make F. r. 9+ gate heard that 4. 
16. you mot in the F. — that ſterne time, F*.— 
17. garment; 4. a. 11. ſubſcribe: F. r. p. o. 
18. Perſian attire, 4. 14. thoſe eies . 
19. and reſt not in the 4. 18, O you Gods. F*.— 
22. ſo, ſo, wee'l go to Supper 27. it in this 
i'th' morning. F*.— 29. Ser. Why then 4". 
24. This ſpeech is nat in the 4. 76, 1. my Lord, yet have you 4. 
30. in it 47. a. 7. Edmund unbridle all 4. 
31. towards . 9. treacherous not in the &. 
72, 3. loſſe, Take up to keepe, 24. 2. S. I'll never &c. These 
4. a. up the King 4. b. four ſpeecbes of the ſervants 
5. conduct. Come, come, a- are not in the F.. r. p. o. 
way. Exeunt. F*. 77, 11. deject thing 20. F. r. 


Kzn. Oppreſſ'd &c. This 12. in experience, 4. 
ſpeech, and that of Edgar 14. Welcome then, This, and 


which follows it, not in the aohat follows, to blaſts, in 
F. r. p. o. J. 17, incluſive, is not in 
15. ſuffers once only in . a. the 4. 
73, 1. the Traitor Glouſter. F',— 17. Who's here ? #. 
5. revenge . 23. years. nat in the . 
7. Advice 1“. F. 27. Old man. Alacke fir, you. 
8. feſtuant F. 31. Oh deere F*.— 
feſtivate 1*. F. 78, 4. at worſt? 25. F. 
9. poſte 4. intelligent F'.— 8. As long 4. 
I 5. queſtrits 4*.|queſters O. 12. A has 4. b. 
25. well not in the 4. 17. to'th wanton . 
74, 4. I am true. 4. 18. They bit us 4. a. (bitt 
15. ſimple anſwerer, . p. t. 4. b.) 
17. lately footed P. a. 19. ſhould their be? 25. F. 
18. you have 4*. b. F'. r. 20. play the foole 4. r.— 
30. firſt not in tbe F.. r. p. o. 24. Glou. Get thee away: If 
75 I. Dover far? 4. * 
4. his aurynted fleſh raſh bo- 25. us here a 4. 
riſh 4“. 26. way to Dover, 4*. a. 
5. ſtorme of his lov d head 4 28, Which le F'. r. 
6. have laid up 4 79, 4. dance it farther. 4. p. 
7. ſteeled fires, 4. r. p. 6. And yet I muſt. not in 


8. holpt F. to raine. F'.- the . 


34 


80, 


81, 


82, 


King Lear. 
.. Blefle the good man from 


4 P. 
. fiend! The reſt of the ſp- 


eech rs not in the F. r. 


2 
7. 
8 


19. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


2. 


16. 


That ſtands your 4. 

. he do's not F. — 

. ſhould under exceſſe, 47. 

- Lookes firmely in the 4. 
. ſhall I 4*. a. 

. What hee ſhould moſt de- 


cowiſh curre of . 


backe Edgar to . b. 
change names at F*. r. 
venter 4“. a. 

. A miſtreſſes coward, 4. 

. faryewell . a. (you J. b.) 
. This line is not in the . 

. a not in the . 

. foote u- . my head. 4*. a. 


rude not in . a. 
I fear, This, and what 


follows, to; the deep, /. 20, 


incluſive, is not in the F. r. 
reverence even the 4*. b. 

eie deſerving 4*. 

that not know'ſt, This, 


and what” follows, to; does 


he ſo? in the next page, 


I. 4, incluſive, is not in the 
Nep. 

theſe 4“. a. 

begin 4”. b. 

Thou chang'd &c. This 


ſpeech, and the two that 


follow it, are not in the F'. 


r. p. o. | 
Enter a Gentleman. J. 


22. thrald with 4'. 


83, 


84. 


85, 


86, 


20. 
25. 


there pun- 
. thy eyes; 4. 


. Rite. 
there? mot in the . 
. ſiſter's 
your Lady at 4. p. 
letters 4. b. | 
on a ſerious 4*. a. 

; 3 us, and now I 4“. 

t 


. my Letters. 
. troope ſets 


threat» enrag'd' 1", F. 
fell he dead : 


your Juſtices, 4. 


You Juſticers, 


building on my 4. 


building of my 
ſo tooke, Ile 4. 
F. b. 
SCENE III. Thi ſcene 


is not in the F. r. 


. you no reaſon 4, b. 
. ore her . a. 

. beleeft . b. 

. and make 
Tis ſaid they W. 
. the vent ſea, . 


4*. b. 


Fenitar, F'. r. p. 


. Hardokes, F*.— 


century is ſent foorth 4. 
. do, 
that can helpe him 4. 


not in 4. b. F'.— 


Gent. There F'. r. 
Goodmans defires : F. r. 
important . p.— 


inſite 4*. a. 


in ſight 4. b. 
F. 


. a. 


E 


Army. 4. 
7 
4. 
Some things, F. r. 


aliads, 4', | Iliads, 20. E. 


38, 4. 


9o, 2. 


11. 
14. 


it up 4 


friend! 


King Lear. 


. »ſtanding, for I J. 


you rot in the . p.— 


. him not in the 1. F. 


I ſhould ſhew F*.— 


What Lady I 4. p. 


ſhall we come 4, 


In better F*.—- 


. that walk'd F.. 


upon the beake 4“. a. 


. her cocke above . a. 


a boui 


4*. b. 


. peebles chafe, . a. 
it is ſo hie 


be heard : 
Ile 4. 
fare ye well, F'— 


is done . b. F. o. 
. ſnurff 4. b. 

. him! 
Gon fir, 4. 1*. F. 


not in the . 


Treaſure 20. F. r. 

had thought 4. b. F'.— 
not in the . 
here you 20. F. r. p. 


. feathers and Ayre, 20. F. r. 
. ſpeak ; art ſound? R.— 
. dread ſummons of . 


ſomnet of 15. F. 
borne 4. 


. ſhrill-gor'd 20. F. r. 
. is't? not in the 4. 
. unfortune 2“. F. 

. methoughts 4. b. 

. the enraged Sea: F. r. 
. Who made their hon- 


4 
often would he ſay 4. a. 
would it ſay 4*. b. 


Bare, free, 4. 
ſenſe would ne'er O. 


Vol. I. | 


92, 


93» 


16. 
22. 


for crying. F. 
piece of not in the . 
birde in the ayre. Hagh, 


give 4 


. Lear. Ha Gonorill, ha Ro- 


gan, they 4. p.— 


. had the white F'. 
to all I ſaide: 4". a. 


all that I F'— 
and wind 2*.F.r. p. o. 


not argue-proofe. 4. 


ever inch 4. b. 


. not dye for adultery: 4. 
do letcher 4. 
. I want ſouldiers. 4”. a. 


preſages F*.— 


. and do ſhake 4. 
. To not in the 4. 
. to fichew, 


the ſtalled horſe W. 


. ſulphury pit, 4*. 
. conſummation, 4. 
to not in tbe F.. r. 


Lear. Here wipe . 
ſhold fo w. o. to naught, 
do you know 4. 

thy eyes 4. 

ſquiny on me: 4. 

that challenge, 4. 

but mot in the 4. 

on't J. a. | oft 4. b. 


. all thy Letters F*.r. 


one. not in the F. 


- Nor money 4“. a. p. o. 


how the world 4. 
thy eares, 4. 
thy eare, 40. 
change places, and not in 
the 4. ; 
4 F 


94» 


95s 


„ have a ran- 


King Lear. 


which is the theefe, wh- 
ich is the Juſtice. 4”. 


a dogge, ſo bad in office. 4. 
. thy owne F'.— 


. thy blood hotly 4. 


tattered ragges 4. a. 
tottered 4. b. 
great Vices F. r. 


„ Hides all. 4 
Plate fins This, and ubat 


follows, to lips, J. 7, icluſ- 
ive is not in the . Iſin W. 


doeſt not; No, now pull 


off 4. 


fortune, 4. 
. we wawle, F'.— 


me not in the F. 


. to ſhoot 4. with fell, D'. 
. TI put it in proof; not in 


the 4. 


. ſonnes 4“. a. 2. F. 


law 4*. a. 


. lay hands upon him firs. 4 
. Your moſt dear daughter 


not in J. a. 

daughter not in 4”. b. 
4. a. 

have Surgeons, F'.— 
make a man of ſalt 4. 

I and 4. 

And laying autumn's duſt.. 
not in the H'. r. 

duſt. Gent. Good Sir. Le- 
ar. I will 4. a. 


ſmug not in the . 
my not in the F. r. 
. Nay if you 4*. a. 


in t. Come and you. F',— 


de dy running. F'.= 


97» 


14. 


16. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
24. 


25. 
28. 


29. 


Sa, ſa, fa, fa. not in the 4. 
haſt a Dau- F*.r. p. o. 
twaine hath brought 4-. 
fir, not in the . 

ones heares| That can 4". a. 
here's that . b. 
diſtinguiſh ſenſe. 4"; 

on ſpeed for't, 4. 
deſcries, . 

ſtandſt 4. b. 

thoughts. 4. 

His army 4. a. 

made lame by for- 4. 

the bornet and beniz of 
heaven to ſave thee. 4. b. 


to boot, to boot. 4*: a. 
firſt not in 4*. b. 
Thou moſt un- 4. 
durſt thou 4*. b. 


Leaſt that th' infec- F'.— 


. fir 4. | cagion De. 
vurther not in the 4. 

and not in the . 

. zwagged 20. F. 

. as tis, 

. Chevore ye, or ile try 4. 
coſter or my battero . h. 
my Ballow be F.. r. 

the Engliſh party. F'.— 

. ſee his pockets,|Theſe Let- 
ters 4. 

. ſorrow ?. b. 


not in the 4. 


we rip F'—- 


Papers are more 2*, F.— 
Let your re- 4. 


. Your (Wife, fo I would ſay). 


affettionate Ser- F'.— 


and not in . b. 


ſervant | and for you her 


99, 


I OO, 


King Lear, 


owne for Venter, Gonorill. 
4.5. 

O Indiſ- 4“. b. wit 4. p. 

5. of his death J. a. 

be fenced from 45. 

Pardon me deere 4. 

4. my good Lord 4. b. F'. r. 
6. Do#t. Madam, 4". p.— 
9. and hurrying ſenſes 4. 

11. Gent. So F.r. 

12. That not in J. a. 

15. GB. Ay, . 

. of his ſleepe # 

17. Kent. Good Madam be 

by 4*. a. 
Gent. Good &c. 4". b. 

18. I doubt of Fe. 

19. CoR. Very &c. This 
Speech, and the next, are 
not in the F',—- 

21. Reſtoration 4“. 

28. Had challeng'd 4. 

28. 


be expoſd 4. p.— 

the iarring F. r. 
29. Toſtand, This, and what 
follows, to, helm, J. 32, 
incluſive, is not in the F*. 
r. p. o. 
Mine Enemies F'.— 
7. Gent. Madam, F.. r. 
. Sir, know ye me ? 4". a. 

ye not in J. b. 

Where did 4. b. F. 
. Gen. He's F'. r. 
hand F.— 
. No, fir, not in tbe F. r. 
. me: not in P. b. 
Not an hour more, nor 
leſs: not in the . p.— 


101, 


103, 


37 


31. perfect in my 4. a. 

4. Do no laugh 4“. a. 

7. Tam only once in the J. 

done we wrong. 2*, F. 

. have none. O. 

is kill'd in him: F. r. 
and yet it is danger, Thc, 
and the line following, is 
not in the F. r. p. o. 

. you not in the 4. 

. Gen. Holds it This, and 
what follows, to the con- 
clusion of the aft, is not in 
the F. r. p. o. 

. abdication 4”, b. 

Tell me truly, '. a. 

. Baſt. I honor'd 4. 

. Baſt. No by mine hon- 
our, Madam. F'.— 
abuses you, | Reg. I am 
doubtfull that you have 
beene coniunct ] And bo- 
ſom'd with her, as farre 
as we call hers. Baſt. No 
by mine honor Madam. 
Reg. I never ſhall 4. 

2. me not im the F'— 
6. Gon. I had &c. This 
ſpeech is not in the F. r. 
4 
9. For this 4. 
I heard, F. r. p. o. 

11. cry out. The reſt of this 
ſpeech, and the ſpeech of 
Edmund that follows it, 
7s not in the F. r. 

13. touches 4*. b. 

19. domeſticke doore parti- 
culars, 4'. 

4 F 2 


104, 


105, 


106, 


King Lear. 


20. not the queſtion F*,— 


22, proceedings. 4”. 
23. Epm. I ſhall &. This 
' ſpeech is not in the F. r. 
o. 
26. you not in the F.. r. p. o. 
30. with one ſo 4. a. 

4. wretch though 20. F. 

8. And machination ceaſes. 
not in the . loves F.r. 
13. looke ore 4”. a. | 

the paper. 4. 
16. Hard is 4. p.— 
their great ſtrength 4. 
20. ſiſter . b. 
21. the ſting 4. 
29. her that would 4-. 108, 
30. for his mercie . 
31. he extends 4". a. 

8. of this buſh 4*. 

22. GLo. And &c. This p- 
eech not in the . 

29. pleaſures beſt be 4. 

1. lam F. r. p. o. 

4. Lear. No, no, come 4-. 

8. and ling, not in P. a. 


10. talk'd with 2*. F. 


107, 


11. Whoſe in, whoſe out; 4. 
20. thine eye 2*. F. 
21. The good ſhall devoure 
em, fleach and 4'. 109, 
22. ſtarvd F'.— 
23. Come. not in C. a. 
26. And ſtep 4. b. 

4. ſet it down. | Cap. I can- 
not draw a Cart, nor eate 
dryed oates, | If it be 
mans worke, Ile doo't. 4. 


7. ſhewd 4. b. F. 


9. That were 4. 
10. I do F.r. p. o. 
14. To fave the 4e. b. 
15. and appointed guard; not 
r 
16. had Charmes F'. r. 
17. coren boſ- 4. b. 
bloſſomes 4. a. 
of his 4. 
21. at a further . a. 
22. ſeſſion. The reſt of this 
ſpeech is not in the F. r. 
8 
23. mee ſweat 4. b. 
25. ſharpes. 4*. b. 
32. pleaſure ſhould have 4". 
3. immediate 4“. p. o. 
7. your addition. F*. r. 
8. right J. p.— 
10. Alb. That were F.— 
17. This line is not in the . 
walls is thine: 10. F. 
20. him then? 4. 
24. Baſt. Let the d. ſ, a. p.m, 
title good. . p. 
26. in thine attaint, 4. 


27. Siſters, F. 


29. to her Lord, 4-. a. 

30. the banes. 40 

31. love to 4. 

I. This ſpeech not in the J. 

2. Let the trumpet ſound : 
not in the . 

3. thy head, 4. 

5. He make it F.r. 

9. truſt medecine. F*.r. 

„ a 

2. by the Trumpet: F.. r. 
p. o. 


14. 
15. 


King Lear. 


. This ſpeech ts not in the 


| fn 


Reg. This ſick- 4. t. w. 
. This ſþ 
degree, in the hoaſt of . 
. appeare at the 4*. 

. EDM. Sound. This is not 


eech not in the F*.— 


in the F'..— 


name and quality . 
.O know . 


canker- bit, Where is the 
adverſary I come to cope 
withall ? 4*. a. | canker- 
bitte; yet are I mov't| 
Where &c. . b. 

withal. not in the F*.— 


. Alb. What is 4. 
. Behold it is my privil- 


edge, | The priviledge of 
mine honours, My F.. r. 


. and pro- . a. 
place, youth, F'.— 
Deſpiſe thy F.. 


fire new fortun'd . 


. to thy Gods, 4*. b. F'.— 
. Conſpirant F*.—- 
beneath thy feet, 4. 

. Is bent 47. a. 


As bent 4. b. 


thy being ſome 4. 

. This line is not in the 4. 
By right of 4. 

. This line not in . a. 


Heere do I toſſe thoſe 
4*. b. 

hell hatedly ore- turn'd 
thy 4. 

is meere practiſe . 

of Warre, F. Thou art 


„% 


113. 3 


39 
not 4. to offer /. a. 


Stop your . 
. ſtople it . b. 


Hold, fir: not in the . 


. any thing, reade 4. p. 
. Nay, no 4. 

Who can ar- 4. 

. Alb. Monſter, 4*. a. p.— 
.O, know'ſt F. r. 

. Baſt. Aſke me F. r. 
thou beeſt noble 4. 


pleaſant vertues 4. 


to plague us. F..r. p. o. 
„ he thee 45. 2. 

. ſpoken truth, | The 4. 
. Circkled, . 

if I did ever . 

. that with the 4. 
The prec- . 

(O Father) 4. 


him our pil- F.r. 


be any more 4“. a. 


Hearing of this. Tat in 
. a 


| Boa. Yi. wade. 


This ſpeech, and the tuo 
ſpeeches after it, are not in 
the F*. r. p. o. 


. moſt not in P. a. 
Enter one with a bloo 


knife.\Gent. Helpe, helpe. 
Alb. What kind of helpe? 
what meanes that bloody 
knife? . 

this bloody F*.— 


. Gen. 'Tis hot, it ſmoakes, 


it came e. f. t. h. of - O 
ſhe's dead. | 4/6, Who 


\ 


4155 


116, 2. your 4*. b. | murdrous 


- 0}, 


- 


12. 


1 
16. 


18. 
22. 


32. 
I. 


2. 


King Lear. 


dead? Speake man. F*,— 
ſhe has confeſt it. . a. 


ſhe hath &c. 4. b. 
EpG. Here &c. 

eech comes after, pity, I. 
16, in the 4. 


5. iuſtice of 40. 


us not in . a. 
O, is this F*.— 
Which very F*;— 
things 4*. a. 

of my owne 4. 


bee briefe, into the 4. a. 


"Tis on F. a. 


5. To whom my 20. F.— 


7. ſword the Captaine, Give 


9. 


13. diſpaire, That ſhe fordid 


18, 
20. 
23. 
24. 


29. 


* ” 


who hath the 4. 


it the Captaine ? . b. 
Edg. Haſt thee F'.— 


herſelfe. P. b. F'.— 


Lear. Howle, howle, - 


howle; O your are F*. 
O, not in 4. b. F'.— 
miſt and ſtaine 4-. a. 
Why not in J. a. 

ſhe then 4. a. 
which do's 4. b. F'.—- 


traitors J. t. w. 
Ha! not in 4". a. 


. women. 4. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


Gent. Tis true F*.— 
day, that with my bi- 


4. a. 

made him ſkip:- F. r. 
are not o'th*' 4. b. F*.—- 
are o'th' 25. F. 


This 


14. bragd of two ſhe loved 


16. 


17. 


20. 
24. 


28. 


30. 


117, 


or hated, 4. 

This is a dull fight, not 

in the . p. 

not you 47. 

tell that, 4“. 

your life of 4. p. 

foredoome 4. b. 

fore-done, F'.— 

Lear. So I thinke too, 
i 


thinke I to. 4. b. 


. he ſees 4. is it F'.— 
Enter a Meſſenger. F'.— 


3: Meſ. Edmund is F*'.— 

6. great not in the 4. 

10. wer honor 4. b. 

14. hangd: no, no life, 4”. 

15. rat of life 4*. b. 

16. at all? Thou'lt come 
1 8 

17. more, never, never, ne- 


KO 


6. 


ver: pray undo this but- 
ton ; thanke you fir, O, 
o, o, o, o.] Edg. He 4+. 


. Looke her lips. 1“. F. 

. Lear. Breake 4. 

. Looke to my 2". F. r. p. 
him much that 4e. a. 

. this tough 4“. b. F. r. 


Eqdg. O he 4. 


. Is to generall 4“. 


this kingdome, and 4*, 
the good ſtate 4*. a. 
cals, and I #. 

ſay, no. Dyes. 2. F.— 
Edg. The waight F. r. 
hath borne F'.— 


* 


Love's Labour's hi. 41 


— — 


LYLARIOUS READINGS 


in 


LOyVE' S LABOUR'S LOST. 


„ 


. this ſedule 4". a. 
keepe them to. 2%, F.— 
quite not in C. b. F. r 


t. W. 


to pome I . a. 
. faſt e. a. fore- bid; O. 


be this, P.— 


. quit, 4". a. 


vaine, and that 4*. b. F.. r 


08 _ not in the 2. 


. wats +. 
That were to clymbe 4*. 


b. F.. r 
little not in 4 Fr 
ſworne, 4. 15. F. 


0 


. gentletic. 4“. a. 
Court ſhall. poſſ- 4*. b. 
F* 


«Fo 
poſſible 4*. a. 


. bedred 4. a. 
Jus both for- . b. 


ſhall breake 4*. b. F*. r. 


. other . a. 

a conceited 20. F. r. 
. world 27. F. 

. On who 4. a. 


who 4. 1. F. 


Farborough: 4. 
taken in the W.“ 


it not in the 2. F. r. 


II. welkis Vrzgerent, 4. /. dom 


22. 
116 


18. 
20. 


25. 
26. 


29. 


is. 7 


12. 


26. 
31. 


32. 


13, II. 
16. 


14, 4 


inatur 4*. a. 

beſedged . a. 
Continet, 1“. F. 

ſweet not in the 24. F.— 
by the 2. F. 

keeper her 1. F. 

a vaſſal T. w. 

Adriana F.. r. 

It was 2*. F. 

varried to 4. a. 

man's good hat, 
proſperie, affliccio 4. . 


and untill then ſit downe 


4. bs F*.r 


&c. Fuvenile — 


apethaton 45. A, 
apathaton, 1. F. 4". b. 


ingenuous 4. b. F. 


the clean con- 2-F. — 


. fits the 4. * 


do not in F. b. F.— 


. here's. 4 b. F'.— 


yele . a 


.. curteſie.. 2. F. r. 
. Me love 4. b. 


Moſt immaculate thoug- 
hts, 4*. b. F. r. 


. bluſh-in . 1“. F. 
e b. 


F.- 


42 
17, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


215 


22, 


23. 


Love's Labour's hft. 

3- With what face? 1“. F. 14. 
4.b. 17 

8. DuLL. not in the 2. F. 24, 7 
r. p. 11 

17. Clo. Take 1 E. 14 
Con. Take 2. F. 16 

19. will be faſt 20. F. r. p. o. 20 

26. not not in 4. b. 
too not in . b. F'= 3 
3. was Sampſon. 4". a. 586. 
5. a 4. b. 

24. whom the 21. F.— 13. 
3. my thought but * b. 24 
6. ſayle 4*. b. 1133 
9. thus not in the S. 1“. . F. 26, 18 

11. Prin. You 1“. F. 4. 1 

22. Importuous F. a. 19 

24. viſage 4 a. 26 

32. knew 20. F.— 28. 
4. ſoveraigne peerelſſe he 4”. 29 

a. 30 

5. the not in the . 10. F. 32 
16. Damaine, 2*. F. 27, 24 
20. though ſhe had 1". F. 4*. 27. 
b. . 28 

24. the Students . b. 30 
25. him, as I 4*. b. F'.- 28, 1 
29. for wit, 2. F. r. 4. 
8. Ma. Heere . b. F'.— 21 
14. much mot in the 2d. F. r. 28 
18. unpeeled 4”. a. 29, 4 
19. Bo. Heere 4. a. 

1 5. Roſe. Did 4. b. F. — and 14 

alſo 6. other ſpeeches in this 21 
e. 24. 
8. 1e but ſatiſhed, 4. b. 7 

12. pemaund 4”. a. 25 

„ "mil . F. . b. 30 
13. A hundred . a. 30, 3 


. Lenv 
. worl 


. bin faine. 4. b. F. 


an hundred 4“. b. r.— 


. fathers 4". b. 
would I F. b. N 2 
. within my 4. 
. farther har- 4 


„b. Fer 


. we ſhall 4. b. F.— 
. my none hart 4“. a. 


mine owne 


4*. b. 


the ſoule 4*. b. F..r. 
. ſometime 4”. b. 


if you 4*. b. F',— 
bleſſing a your F*. 


Ber. O you F. a. 
. b. F. 
. doe make . b. F. r. 


the retire, 4”. b. 


, through 05 b. 
„ lokt 4. a 


whence they 4. OS 


point out to . b. F'.— 
did coate . a. Fl. r 

. and not in C. b. 

. Maſter, not in 4 . 


with the feete 4. b. A r 


. your eie: 4. b. F*, 
through: noſe 4. 1" . F. 
. thinbellies . a. 


compliſhments, O.— 


and out of P.— 
53 
TE y meaning . b. F'.- 


Fetch 4*. b. 


ingenuous 4. b. 


. volable . a. 
. riddle, no Lenvoy 2. F. r. 


thee male 1. F. 4*. b. 

Or fir . b. F. 

58 Salve 2. F.— 
GE. 


Love's Labour's loft. 
. T will-Thzs, and what fol- 


lows, to, adding four, J. 12, 
- is not in P. b. 
rr 

Pag. Untill 27. F.— 


. MoT. not in the 2. F.— 
. emured . 1*. F. 

. honours . b. F'.— 
then a French F. b. F'.— 
Ber. O what 4“. a. 

. farthings 4. b. F'— 


Princes 4. b. 


24 K 26. Gardon (quater) 4. 


29. 
3 *. 


1 
36, 8. 
. annothanize . 15. F. 
. See, and 4 3 
King: 4. a. F. 


| 54 
4. feather 20. F. E. 


377 


. 
an amorous O. : 
ſenior-junior, giant-dwarf, 


don Cupid, 4*. b. F. 


. Placcats, * hats 
; _—_— ” oy f | Cloake, 4. 


F.] Germaine J. b. 


| wks but a 2. F. r. 
. and not 1 . . 


14 

26 
34» 4 
ö 

8 


unriſing 20. F. r. 


. Forr. I know not 4*. a. 

. ſhew'd . b. F. 

. Ore ſaterday 4“. a. 

and then again 10. F. 4. b. 


and not in the 2. F.— 
ſake, to praiſe 2. F. r. 
illuſtrious 4. b. 


captivitie ＋. b. 


. Adriana J. a. F. r 


Armatho. 4. ens F j 
pray: 4.1". F. 


Vol. I. 


42, 3 


6 


15. 


21. 


48, 7. 
13. 


„ veine? 15. F. 


Phantaſime 4. 1“. F. 
Monorcho, 3 


. the not in the 2. F.— 

. An not in . b. F. r. p. o. 
ö 

.a not in tbe . 1“. F. 

. epithythes . 1“. F. 

. Indiſtreel, or C. a. 

. diftima? 4.1". F. 

„ tittle 2 F. 

. And wrought . b. F. r. 
. poluſion J. a. F. 
ignorault 47. a. 

. quirilitie. 4.5 a. 

. prayfull 4. 1“. F. 


ingenuous, 4. b. F.— 
— Perſon 4. 1“. F. 
leſt 4. a. 
Facile precor gellida, quando 
ne omnia 4. 1“. F. 


oves thee not. not in 4. 
b. F. r. 


„ ſtanze, . . 

=7 744. 

royal not in . b. F'.— 
being _ 9 
vonuto, 1 „. 
1 pitch; O. 

1 . 1% F. 

31. ſhew: 2 F.— 

. perjur'd, 2. F. r. p. 

. deſerves 4. b. 

„ looſe 4. a. F. 

. ydotarie. 4”. a. 
wonder in a 4*. a. 

. heires J. a. | hair 


every May. 4*. b. F.. r. 
Wiſh him» — 1 F. 
4 G 


43 


44 Love's Labaur's bt. 


49, 3. ore-hard P. a. 57, 2. forſorne, 4*. a. 
4. Come, fir, do, bluſh ; 8. fir: not in J. b. 
5. Chid at 2". F. 10. affectation, 2", F.— 
15. One her . a. 25. ortagriphie, 4*. a. F*. 
| On her 1“. F. . b. 30. abhominable: 4. b. F. p.— 
19. A not in the . 1. F. 58, 1. Bone? bon, fort bon: Priſ 
ſuch a zeale 2. F. ſcarch, 24. F. ſcratch, P. 
22. ever eye did 5. gaudio. 4. a. F.. 
28. are moſt 25. F. 7. Quart 4. 1“. F. 
$0, 10. Salomon tuning 4*. b. F'.— 11. ſtole 2. F.— 
12. toyles. 45. b. the not in I. b. 
16. Candle 4*. b. F. r. t. w. 21. puericia 4*. a. 1". F. 
19. Not you to me, but I be- 29. wane of the meditarani- 
tray d by you: um, 4. a. 
23. ſtrange not in tbe . 1. F. 30. veine we of J. b. 
51, ö. away nat in the 2. F. r. 59, 3. diſputes 4. 1. F. 
10. it: it was 4*. b. F.— 15. ſinguled . a. 
1 5. Adrimadio. . b. 21. moſt not in 4*. b. 
52, 6. heaven will ſhew 4“. b. 27. choiſe, 2. F. 
8 Pr 28. you, not in J. b. 
8. we are 45. b. F. 30. ye 4. a. F. r. p. t. o. 
32. Hermight 4. a. 60, 1. importunt 4*. a. (J. imp- 
53, 17. an not in the . 1“. F. ortant) 
uſurped O. 6. muſtachie : 4. a. 
24. blake 4-. a. 13. antique, 4*. a. 
26. crake . a. F. 21. rended 4. a. 
29. feare her col- 40. b. at not in the . 1. F. 
54, 9. Ber. O nothing 4. 1“. F. 22. gentleman's, 
20. againſt J. b. 62, 2. Writ a both 4“. a. 
$5, 4. beauties 4. b. F. r. 5. yeeres 4. b. F'.— 
9. emured . 10. F. 6. ſhrewd 4. b. F'— 
10. elamentes, . a. 7. neare 4*. a. 
17. of thrift T. 11. a not in . a. 
22. Heſporides. 1". F. 4. b. 63, 6. penſalls 4“. a. 1“. F. 
24. As &c. This line is printed 8. not ſo t in 4. b. Fl. r. 
twice in the 2. F. 9. beſhrow 4“. a. 
56, 10. Let's 1*. F. . b. 17. Marg. This a. t. pearle, 
16. ſtandars, 4”, a. 7 
29. his way 21. Marg. Ay I. a. 


| Love's Labour's hft. 


. ſervice wholly to my de- 72, 1. 
vice, 4. 1. F. 
proud with jeſts. 25. F.— 
. Pedant-like T. 
portent-like O.— 
one grace 4. b. 
6. wantons be. 4. 1“. F. 
. not in . b 
. ſtable 4*. a. 
Siccamone, . a. 
. over-hard 4. a. 
. thy will P. a. 
„ ſhall 2*. F. 
paſhions ſolembe . a. 
. Ruffians, or I 2. F. 
your Fa- F. b. F*. 

two, ſo 4". a. 
. merement, 4”. a. 
. his face. . . F. 
. the keepers . b. Fl. r. 
„will ere 4. . F. 
. even turnde 4”. a. 
True 22 Ft. Þ» 


. ſpirit 2*. F. r. p. 

. Bir. They 2. F. r. p. 

. ſtranges ? 4”. a. 

. thy would? 2". F. 

with you on F. b. F.. 

„e 
vouchſafe but 4. b. F'.— 

. take you hands 4 b. F'.— 


Priſe you yourſelves: 4*. a. 


then not in the . 1. F. 
if 

. Take you that 4“. b. F. r. 
. but to your 29. F. r. 

O, not in the 4. 1“. F. 
diſgeſt 2. F. 


the bud; W. 
3. varling 4“. a. 

. heare, 4. 2. F. 
. tents 

. thither ? not in P. b. F.— 
pickes 4*. b. F.. — 
when Jove doth . b. F',— 
. retales 4”. a. 

. Ren dF 
. away his hand 4*. b. F',- 
. huſhering 4“. a. 

. Whales bone. 4. 1*. F. 
the duty of 4*. b. F. r. 
. Armathoes 4. | Lag F. 
Conſture 4. a. 
56 

delight R.— 

. men . b. F.. 

. unſallied 4. 15. F. 

„ oaths d 

Ruſſia 15. F. 4. b. 
Fair not in the P. 1". F. 
„ Wits. . 1. F. 

. looſe 4. 15. F. 

. but, in 

. what it 1“. F. 
Du. Let 2. F. 

. found: . 1. P. 

. ſcarpe 4. b. 

. Hiberboles, . a. 
it not in . b. 

. there moreover 29. F. 
. ſome ſleight ſaine: 4*. a. 
„nn. 

. you not 4. b. 

. aloude. . a. 

alowd. . b. 

. merely 4”. a. 
brave nuage, 4. a. 
46 2 


45 


46 Love's Labour's hft. 
79 3. thy ſay, 4*. a. 18, when he breath'd, he was 
perfect 4. b. F.— a man- not in . b. F.— 
14. ſhew 4*. b. F. 85, 17. I bepray 4. a. 
17. doth beſt know 4“. a. 86, 4. that hee weares 4*. b. F.— 
29. Dee. A ſpeakes n. I. a. m. 22. entreats 1 4. b. F. r. 
of God his making. J. a. 29. a humble 4. 10. F. 
30. That's 4*. b. F.— a nimble T.— 
80, 2. complement. F. b. 30. comming ſo ſhort 4*. b. 
13. Abate 4. 1". F. | if | 
14. pricke out 4*. b. F'.— 87, 10. ſo holdſome I'. a. 
in's vaine. 4*. b. F*. 13. ears 4*. b. F*. 
21. Boy. You lie, 2. F.— 88, 6. the not in P. a. 
81, 14. in this 4*. b. F*.— 10. then theſe are our . b. 
27. affraid 4. b. F'.— PT. Pp. 
30. neighbour fayth, and 4”. a. 15. coat 4. b. F*.r. p. t. 
32. how it's a . b. 28. the annuall J. a. 
$2, 2. Ch. Stand 20. F. 89, F. inſtance . a. 
17. ecliped . a. 10. intiled 47. a. 
yclyped . b. 12. To fetter up O. 
19. proud Ju- 4. a. 14. Hence herrite then 4“. a. 
83, 21. home to me, O. 90. 1. for my love. 4“. b. F. r. 
26. Hector. 4. b. F'.— W. | | 
31. Mares, 2. F. 91, 12. not mot in J. b. 
84, 1. A gilt Nutmegge. 4. b. 16. yeares. 4*. b. F*'.— 
wr 26. th' other 4. 15. F. 
Peace l zof in 4*. b. F. — ga, 12. Ifacles 4". a. 
ö. fight ye P.— 16. be full, P. a. 
11. That pink. 30. Vou, that way; we, this 


13 & 14. raine . a. 


way. not in J. a. 


— 


Love's Labour's 10ſt. 


47 


— A 


© &. ad: 


. Nath. This is &c. 4. F. r. 
Halo. Sir, I &c. De. 

. Nath. Me hercle, D'. 

. Nath. Maſter, &c. 
. Nath. Of perſin 
. Nath. [ Fauſte*,] &c. D'. & p. 
. Hol. Under pardon, &c. P. 
re, e. . F. 

. Nath. Let me &c. D'. 

. Nath, Here are &c. . F'. r. p. 
. Nath. I will &c. D'. 

. Ped. Sir Holofernes, 4. F. 


4 
me. IF, 


Dull. Sir &c. R. p. 


Holo. Sir, you &c. . F.. r. 
Dull. Sir, tell not, &c. R. 


From the Preſs of HENRY HU GHS, in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields; Mar. 3. 1779. 
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